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H E World will y I have a good Opi- | 
: nion of this Performance, when I ven- 
ture to dedicate it to the greateſt Judge we 
know of the Subject: I ſhould bluſh to be found 
in the Wrong in this, but if it be otherwiſe, 
to whom can I ſo properly addreſs it? 5 


' While the Name of Dr. Mean was never 
given as a Sanction to a bad Book, nor ever 
refuſed perhaps to a good one, it muſt ſtamp 

a Value upon whatever appears under its Coun- . 

tenance, and Protection, greater than the Ap- 
plauſe it inſures from the reſt of the World; 
and which will remain as long as it is 3 
ber'd that the Science of Medicine flouriſh'd 1 in 


EnGLAanD at this Period. 
SS 3 That 


DEDICATION. 


That you may yet many Years continue to 
ſupport the Dignity of that Profeſſion, you have 
ſo long been an Ornament to, 1s of the Num- 

ber of the ſincereſt Prayers of all who have the 
Proſperity and Honour of it at Heart, but of 


[ | none more than of him who is happy in this 
ii Opportunity of telling the World with how great 
| Reſpect and Eſteem he is, N 

is ro: $1 R, 


Year very obliged, 


and very obedient humble Servant, 


John Hill. 
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« HE Subjects of the Materia Medica are all of them 


: the proper Objects of Natural Hiſtory : 'Tis from that 
Science alone therefore that a perfect Knowledge of their 
Mature, Origin, and Formation is to be obtain d. 


They are alſo the Objetts, and indeed the ſole Objects of 
Chemiſtry; and it is by the Aſſiſtance of that Science only, 


that we can attain to an Acquaintance with their more in- 


timate Compages, their Principles, the Proportions of theſe, 


| and the Laws of their Union; and conſequently of their 


Properties and Virtues, fince it is on theſe that they ſolely 
depend. 17 8 85 e 


It will appear from this, that whoever would : write ad- 


vuantageouſiy on the Materia Medica, muft be firft acquainted 
| with thoſe Branches of Knowledge; and it will appear alſo 


on Examination, that of the Number who have attempted it, 


the greater Part have failed merely through a Deficiency 
in one or the other of them. | MO OT Ew 


It is an idle Suppoſition to ſet out upon, that there are 
the Works of good Chemiſts, and of good Waturaliſts ex- 


tant, and that from thoſe a ſufficient Syſtem of Information 
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Judgment, requires as much Knowledge of the &. ubjett as 
70 write well on it: No Man is qualified to execute this to 


11 The EA + 
on this important Head may be tompiled : to compile with | 


Advantage, who is not able to have written what be bor- 
rows, and he who can do that, will hardly condeſcend to the 
other. Even the beft and moſt authentick Books on theſe 
Subjects have their Errors, moſt of them too many; and 


while he who is himſelf deficient in the Knowledge of the 


Subject, cannot but be liable to take in theſe with the rept, 
it is evident what Sort of Dependance ought to be placed on 


| bis Collecti on. 


A Man is hardly qualified to write on any Subject, who 
has not read every thing that has been well written on it; 
but even if he has done this, he is till qualified for no- 
thing farther than retailing to the World the Diſcoveries 
of others, unleſs he add to his reading an Examination of 


the Bodies themſelves, and an Inveſtigation of their ſeveral. 


Qualities and Properties under his own Eye. On a Foun- 
dation like this he will be qualified to inſtruct every one who 
has not been at the ſame Pains on the Subject; he will know 


the real Merit of the Writings of others, by having brought 


them to the Teft of Nature and his own Experiments, and 
will conſequently know what of his private Obſervations de- 


ſerve the Name of Diſcoveries or Improvements ; and what - 


of the Accounts of others will bear Ruotation or Adoption. 


I would not claim much Merit on the having read what | 
has been written on this Subjef before; nor be aſhamed of | 
owning that while I have rejected every Aſſertion, even of 

the greateſt Writer, that has not agreed with Truth and 
Experiment, I have adopted every material one that I found 
really do ſo. The principal Value of this Work, ſuch as 

I 1. 
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dica has been the myft largely and the moſt advantageouſly 


it is, will be, that the deſcriptive Part is founded on a 
chſer Examination of the Bodies themſelves, than any Author 
elſe ſeems to have had the Attention to beſtow on them; and 
the Analytick on ſuch a Number of Experiments as People 


of a leſs inquifitive Turn would never have had the Pati- 
ence or Induſtry to go through. _ — 


= 


I am never ſo happy as when my own Otfervations and 


Experiments agree in the Reſult with thoſe of other Ori- 
 ginal Writers; but as Truth can be but one Thing, I have 


never ſcrupled to depart from the joint Teftimony of the 


whale Series of Authors, when repeated Experiments have 
confirmed me in what is differently aſſerted. The Analyſis 
, of Vegetables made 


corded in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy of Sciences, in 


by the French Chemiſts, and re- 


the Treatiſe of Geoffroy on this Subject, and in ſome ſe- 


parate Works in that Language, agree in moſt Caſes ſo 


nearly with mine as to do Honour to both; where they differ 


very widely, I have always repeated the Experiments, that 


T might advance nothing raſbly; and am apt to believe, 
that in many of theſe Caſes the Fault bas rather been in 
the Printers, than in the Authors of thoſe Works. 


( the three Branches of Natural Hiftory, Botany has 
been of the late Ages greatly the moſt cultivated, and in 
Conſequence of this the Vegetable Part of the Materia Me- 


treated of, tho there are yet many Deficiencies even in that. 


Mineralog y and Zoology have been leſs improved by mo- 


dern Diſcoveries, and in Conſequence of this, they baue 


been leſs accurately treated of by the Writers on this Sub- 


ject : that they are more largely explained here, is owing 
_ Ws 70 


* The PR E F A C E. 

to a Series of Experiments and Obſervations, the Reſult 
of which is the being able to ſpeak with Certainty of a 
Multitude of Things that were but gueſs'd at, ſome ri ght, 


ſome wrong, before. 


' The Merit of the Work its Author is the laſs Perſon 
in the World to judge of, but while I am conſcious that I 
have done every Thing I could to give it ſome, and that 
this is conſiderably more than others have been either able © 
or willing to go through on the ſame Subject, I ſhall be 
eafier as to the Conſequence, than if J had — / much = 


upon a wor ſe Foundati on. 


be - 
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OF THE 


MATERIA MEDICA 


In GENERAL. 


TNDER the Term Materia Medica, are compre- 
hended all thoſe Podies which are either uſed in 


Medicine in their natural State, or afford Preparations that 
—— — . 


Theſe Bodies belong partly to the foſſile, partly to the 
vegetable, and partly to the animal Kingdom : A general 
Hiſtory of them is therefore naturally divided into Three 
Parts; in each of which the ſeveral Subjects belonging to 


one of theſe three Kingdoms are treated of. 


As the Number of Bodies comprehended under theſe 
general Diſtinctions, is conſiderably great, it will be con- 
venient to arrange thoſe belonging to each of them into 
ſeveral Claſſes, under ſuch Denominations as are familiar 
and obvious, and will naturally point out the Place, where 
the Subject may be expected to be found. = | 
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THE. 


H I 8 | 2 0 R Y 


oF THE 


Materia Medica. 


PART the FIRST. 


— - —— 


of + the Bodies ufed in Medicine deinging 70 the Foſſile 


Kingdom. 
Y FR Word Foffil, us d as a Denomination of one of the three 


uſually within the Earth, ſometimes on its Surface, and ſometimes in 
Waters ; Of a plain and imple Structure, in which there is no viſible Diffe- 


rence of Parts, no Diſtinction of Veſſels and their Contents, but every Portion 
of which is ſimilar to, and perfect as the Whole. 


Theſe conſider*'d as Subjects of the Materia Medica, are naturally divided : 


into Eight Claſſes ; which, arrang'd according to the PII * are of 
to Medicine, will ſtand in the following Order. 


Claſs the Firſt, Mar AIs, with their ſeveral Ores. 
Claſs the Second, SkMiIMETAILs, with their RECREM ENTS, 
_ Claſs the Third, SIMPLE SALTS. 


Claſs the Fourth, MeTaLLick SALTS, or ViTzIOLs, with che * 
k TR1oLIck MINERALS. 


Claſs the Fifth, IxrLAMMABLE Fossr LS. Sulphurs, Bitumens, dc. 
Claſs the Sixth, EAR TEs. | 
_ Claſs the Seventh, STones. 


Claſs the Eighth, ExTz anzovs 1 Bodies originally belonging 
to the animal, or vegetable Kingdom, but petrefied or otherwiſe alter d 
by long lying i in the Earth. 


1 the Bodies of theſe Eight Claſſes, when we have added the Waters i im- 
egnated with the Particles of one or other of them, taken up in their Paſ- 
A je through the Earth, we ſhall have before us all the Subjects which the 

le * furniſhes the Materia Medica with. 
B 2 F O 8 8 ILE 


eneral Diviſions of natural Productions, we underſtand Bodies form'd 8 


* 


1 FOSSILS. 


— — 
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FOSSILE BODIES | 


Uſed in ME DI CINE. } 

i CLASS the FIRST. 
1 E A MONG the ſeveral Bodies which the fofile Kingdom ſupplies the 3 
| : Materia Medica with, the Metals, though leſs numerous than thoſe of # 
q many other of its Claſſes, claim the Precedence in a Work in which they are 8 

| to be treated of as Medicines, ſince they are far more powerful ones than 1 


thoſe of any other Claſs, and furniſh the Shops with a much greater Number 8 
of Preparations, than thoſe of all the reſt together. nr. G 
We underſtand by the Term Metal, a firm, yy, hard Suu. 
ſtance, opake, fuſible by Fire, and concreting again when cold into a ſolid "WM 
Body ſuch as it was before, which is malleable under the Hammer, and is SE 
cot a bright, gloſſy, or glittering Surface where newly cut, or broken. 
The Claſs of the Metals, according to theſe Characteriſticks, includes only 
4 fix Bodies, which are, 1. Gold. 2. Silver. 3. Copper. 4. Tin. 5. Iron. And 
DN 6. Land. V DE og Oe 
"Þ The Weight of the Metals is one of their great diſtinguiſhing Characters 
from all other Subſtances ; and it ſerves alſo by means of .the hydroſtaticak = 
Balance, by which their ſpecific Gravities are accurately determined, to diſ- A 
tinguiſn them even in Mixture with one another, in a Manner that no other A 
Means could come up to. 5 3 | 


In regard to the relative Gravity of the Metals to one another, Gold is the 

moſt heavy of all; Lead is the ſecond in Weight; then comes Silver; and 

after this Copper; Iron is the lighteſt of all, except Tin. 

The Chemiſts have divided the Metals into two Claſſes, the perfect and 

the imperfect: Gold and Silver only they allow to be of the firſt Claſs, as 
loſing nothing of their Weight, nor receiving any Alteration in the Fire: 
the other four, as ny want this Quality of reſiſting the Force of a violent x 
Heat, they call imperfect : As this however is a Diſtinction leſs obvious, per- — 
haps alſo leſs eſſential than that of their ſpecific Gravities, it deſerves no 

great Attention. 5 5 3 

In a Work of this Kind, where the Metals are conſider'd as Medicines, 
their Weight, Perfection, and Price are all of leſs Conſequence than their 
Virtues: Arranging them according to theſe, they will naturally fall into 
the following Order. — 1 

1. IR Ox. 3. CoprERR. 5. Tin. 

2. LEAD. 4. SILVER. 


— — 
OLD CHAP. 


—— 


n, 


N I R O N. — 
CHAPTER I. 
 FerRUM - 
—_ 7 | 


r has pleaſed the beneficent Creator of all Things, to make this Metal 

common to all Parts of the World, and plentiful in moſt : For this 
Reaſon it is happily of ſmall Price; but if we look upon it with an Eye to 
its Utility, either in the common Affairs of Life, or in Medicine, it is found 


to be greatly ſuperior in real Value to the deareſt of the others. 


Iron is the leaft heavy of all the Metals, except Tin: But though almoſt 
the lighteſt, it is conſiderably the hardeſt of them all. It is, when pure, na- 
turally malleable and ductile under the Hammer, but that in a leſs Degree 
than either Gold, Silver, Lead, or Copper; when wrought into Steel, or when 
in the impure State from its firſt Fuſion, in which it is called Caft Iron, it is 
ſcarce malleable at all: The moſt ductile Iron in the World alſo, on being 
only heated and ſuddenly quenched in cold Water, loſes much of this 

uality. „ 1 : ; | | 
Q . extreamly capable of Ruſt; more ſo indeed than any other Metal: 


It is very ſonorous: It requires the ſtrongeſt Fire of all the Metals to melt 
it; it muſt be a very good Furnace that will make Iron run without the 
Blaſt of Bellows ; but it is found that when once heated to a proper Degree, 
this Blaſt alone will effect that without the Aſſiſtance of the farther Heat of any 


Fuel being employed in it; for if an iron Bullet, made red hot, be ſuſpend- 


ed at a Diſtance from the Fire, and the Blaſt of a ſtrong Pair of Bellows 
_ forcibly directed againſt it in that Condition, it will in a little Time melt and 
run down in Drops, by the mere Effect of the Current of Air they convey 
CCC 1 5 3 
Iron is leſs ſimple in its Compoſition than any of the heavier Metals : 
It contains indeed a Sulphur ſo imperfectly blended with the reſt of its conſtitu- 
ent Matter, that it will readily get looſe from it, and in a ſtrong Heat will 


appear in viſible Flames. 5 5 . 
t is the moſt difficultly of all the Metals amalgamated with Mercury, 


the metallurgick Authors in general have ſaid that it will not amalgamate with 
it at all; but from the Succeſs of ſome late Attempts towards making this 
Union between them, it appears to be not impoſſible that a Method may be 


found of doing it. 8 F 5 . 
Iron is leſs fixed in the Fire than moſt of the other Metals; it manifeſtly 
fumes and ſparkles when expoſed to a moderately fierce Degree of it; it 
loſes alſo a Part of its Weight in this Heat, and much more when in Fuſion. 


Iron is remarkable for the Effect Fire has on it, in rendering it more duc- 


tile; moſt of the other Metals are brittle while they are hot, but this is moſt 


of all malleable, as it approaches neareſt to Fuſion. It grows red hot long 


before it melts, and is known to be approaching toward that State, by its 
becoming whiter, and by its ſparkling : It taken from the Fire as ſoon as it 
runs, it is found to be the more malleable for the Fuſion ; but if it be kept 


long in that State, its Sulphur diſſipates in Form of a white Smoak 3. the 


_ Metal 
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trifiable Earth, and a peculiar 
other Metals. 2 


from 6 


6 IRON. c 
Metal after this becomes much more brittle, and in fine runs into a bluiſh 
Glaſs. + 
Iron expoſed to the Focus of a great Burning-Glaſs, inſtantly grows red 
hot, then turns whitiſh, ſparkles and flames, and immediately after melts 
ſoon after this the greateſt Part of it flies off in Sparks, which * very 
e 


bright, and if caught upon a Paper, are found to be ſo many little regular 
globular Bodies, all hollow, like Bomb Shells: The Remainder runs into a 
bluiſh or purpliſh Glaſs ; and this Glaſs expoſed again to the ſame Focus 
on a Piece of Charcoal, takes up from that vegetable Fuel, the Sulphur 
or inflammable Principle it had loſt, and becomes true Iron again. 


Upon the whole, the Effects of a common, and thoſe of the Solar 
Fire on this Body, concur to mo that it conſiſts of a vitriolick Salt, a vi- 
ituminous Matter, not found in any of the 


The 3 Gravity of Iron has been laid down by Authors to be, as 
9 


te& Iron I have been able to procure, is, according to the Trials I have 


made, to Water as 7632 to 1000, that is, a little more than as ſeven and a 
half to one. Iron is attracted by the Loadſtone, and is the only known 
Subſtance that is ſo. When perfectly pure it melts readily with Gold, and 
Silver, and unites with them in Fuſion; but if it be impure, it ſeparates 


itſelf and forms a diſtinct Regulus above the Surface of the other. 


On being heated red hot it increaſes in Bulk and in Weight; but it re- 


turns to its former Gravity and Dimenſions when cold. 


— 


Iron is ſoluble in all the ſtronger Acids; Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Fortis, 
ſucceed moſt readily in the Solution of it; but beſide theſe and all the other 
Acids, it is to be diſſolved alſo by a Multitude of weaker Menſtruums, 
among the reſt, even by common Water; for on lying long in this Fluid, 


it communicates a manifeſt Taſte to it, and contracts a Ruſt, and throws off a 


yellow Ochre. All Salts, except the alkaline ones, readily diſſolve Iron; nay 
the very Air has ſo much Power over it in this reſpect, that the People 


who deal in Utenſils made of it, are obliged to cover them with ſome oily 
or fat Subſtance, to make them retain their Poliſh fo 
To this it may be added, that Iron is the moſt eaſily of all Metals de- 


ſtroyed by many other Means: It neither reſiſts the Force of Lead, nor of 


Antimony ; but on being fuſed with them, it almoſt immediately vitrifies, 


and is carried off in Form of Scorisg. „ EE 
The great Teſt of Iron is, its anſwering to, or being attracted by the 
Magnet. We find however, that Iron muſt neceſſarily be in its true metal- 


line State, in order to its coming up to this Teſt, for many of the Ores in 
which there is a very great Quantity of this Metal, penetrated by Sulphurs 


and other Bodies, will not anſwer in any Part to this Trial. 5 
According to even ſo rigid a Teſt as this of the Magnet it appears, that Iron 


may be produced by Art, out of Subſtances, in which we ſhould naturally 
have no Idea of finding it ; nay out of almoſt every Thing we know. Earths of 
almoſt all Kinds afford Iron by Calcination, and all the Parts of Animals and 
Vegetables, as well their Fluids as their Solids, yield it by the ſame Means; 
if any Plant, or Part, or Juice of a Plant be burnt to Aſhes, or the Fleſh, 


Bones, 


o to 8806 to 1000 to that of Water. The pureſt and moſt per- | 


Bones, Blood, or Fat of any Animal, be treated in the ſame Manner; Iron 
will be found in the Aſhes, and that in ſo perfect a State, that it anſwers 
readily to the Magnet. Honey, Wax, and all the other vegetable Subſtances, 
collected by Animals, contain Iron; and it may be ſeparated from them 
pure in the ſame Manner: Finally our Dr. Liſter takes great Pains to prove, 
that this Metal is found in, nay and is the Baſis of, the Stone in the Bladder. 
Iron in the Bowels of the Earth, when it enters the Compoſition of Cryſ- 
tals and Spars, ſometimes determines their Figure; at others, it only affects 
their Colour: In the former Caſe it gives them a rhomboidal Form, in the 
latter it tinges them red or purple. © 3 
It is ſingular, that the — the Colour and the Shape of Cryſtals and 
Spars, ſeem to be two very different Operations of the ſame Metal; they 
ſometimes indeed concur, as there are found purple rhombic Cryſtals of 
Iron, and yellow cubic ones of Lead ; but in general it is much more fre- 
uent to ſee colour d hexangular Sprigs, and colourleſs Cubes, and Rhombs. 
mong the Gemms, the Amethyſt, Garnet, and Hyacinth, owe their 
Colours to Iron, and this Metal has the fame Effect in the Preparation of 
the factitious Gemms, as in the natural ones; for, properly managed, it com- 
municates a purple or a red Colour in various Shades and Degrees to Glaſſes, 
and to vitrified Subſtances of all Kinds. a 885 
The Ores of Iron are extremely various in their Form and Colour. Pure 
native Iron has been found in ſome Places. There is ſcarce a Mineraliſt 
indeed, but has ſomething under this Name in his Cabinet, or an Author, but 
mentions the having met with it: We are not to ſuppoſe however, that it 
has been the Fortune of all theſe Gentlemen, to ſee ſo uncommon a Foſſil; a 
Specimen purchas d unſeen for me in Germany ſome Time ſince, under a very 
pompous Name, and at a conſiderable Price, when it arrived in Exgland, proved 
to be no more than the broken Point of one of the iron Picks, uſed by the 
Miners, to ſeparate the Maſſes of Ore in the Loads: It is but too probable from 
the real Scarcity of this Foſſil, and its pretended Frequency in Cabinets, that 
what is preſerved in moſt of them under its Name, is either abſolute 
wrought Iron like this, or is unmalleable, and therefore not true native 
Iron; ſome People having a Way of calling by this Name, thoſe Parts of 
the rich iron Ores, which though not malleable will anſwer to the Magnet. 
True native Iron is not to be expeRed in the midſt of Maſſes of its Ore, 
but in detached Sprigs or Filaments in the Fiſſures of Rocks, the whole 
Subſtance of which is rich in that Metal : Such have been all the genuine 
Specimens of this ſcarce Foſſil, and ſuch their Place of Formation. 
I be Ores of Iron generally diſcover themſelves to be ſuch, either by their 
| Reſemblance to wrought Iron in Structure and Look, or by the yellowiſh 
or purpliſh Tinge they are coloured with. Thoſe which have moſt of all 
the Appearance of the Metal they contain, are uſually the richeſt. = 
There is an iron Ore found in Sweden and Germany, particularly in the 
_ Harts Foreſt, which uſually lies in the largeſt Fiſſures of the Strata, in great 
Lumps, and is very hard, heavy, and of a bluiſh grey Colour ; this, when 
broken, has ſo much of the ſparkling Appearance of the Metal, that a Perſon 
unaccuſtomed to theſe Subjects, might eaſily miſtake it for real pure Iron. 
This is the richeſt Iron Ore known, unleſs we except ſome of the 3 3 


8 IRON. 
We have an Ore very like this in the Foreſt of Dean, in Glouceſterſhire, 
which is at this Time worked to great Advantage. Another Kind we have 
in Derbyſhire, which is alſo common to Sden and to Germany ; it reſembles 
the former, but that it is harder; and when broken, is not ſo bright and 
ſparkling. There are alſo other very rich Ores, of a duſky brown Cl olour, 
with a Tinge of Purple; of this Kind are thoſe worked at this Time in 
Suſſex, under the Name of the Cabala Vein. Another of the rich Kinds leſs 
common with us, is of a blackiſh Purple, with a few bright Spangles in it, 
but this is much inferior to the two former of thoſe above-mentioned. ,— 
The poorer Ores of Iron are generally of a more lax and friable Tex- 
ture, and of a yellowiſh or reddiſh Hue, or elſe of a mixed Colour between 
' theſe, and with a Caſt of browniſh or blackiſh in it: But the moſt ſingular of 
all the Ores of Iron, is a white one, which appears only like a debas'd 
Cryſtal, having not the leaſt Sign of any Metal in it. The common Ochres, 


as well the yellow as the red, are alſo to be ranked among the Number of 
the Ores of Iron; they are very rich in that Metal, and are even worked 
for it in ſome Places to great Advantage: Nor are we to omit the Men- 
tion of thoſe elegant Bodies which hang from the Roofs of Caverns in Iron 
Mines, in Form of lcicles. Theſe are truly Stalactites of Iron, they are 
generally produced in large Cluſters together, and are called by the Miners, 
Bruſh Ore ; theſe are almoſt all Iron: I have produced from ſome of them ſix 


' Prams and a half of that Metal from the Ounce. 


The cruſtated ferrugineous Bodies, common in our Gravel Pits, about 
London, are alſo very rich in Iron, and have been worked for it in Places where 
they are ſufficiently plentiful. I have procured from ſome of theſe, pick'd 


up near Kenſington Gravel Pits, full one Third of their Weight, in pure 
Tron. The red Subſtance, called Smit, is likewiſe a very rich Iron Ore; this 


is much like the common Derbyſhire Reddle, but finer and heavier. = 


To compleat the Lift of the Ores of this Metal, there are to be added 


to theſe, four other Subſtances of the mineral Kingdom, which tho' no more 
by Authors under particular 


than true iron Ores, have been diſtingiuſt 
Names, and therefore will be expected to be found under them in this Work. 


Theſe are, 1. The Magnet, or Loadſtone. 2. The Blood - ſtone, or Lapis Hz- 


matites. 3. The Smiris, or Emery: And 4. That variable Subſtance, Mag- 


nefia, or Manganeſe, of which, what the French call the Perigord Stone, 


or Lapis Petracorius, is a Kind. 
. NMAGN ES, 

. The Loadſtone. „„ 5 
The Loadſtone is a peculiar Ore of Iron, and is ſo rich a one, that 
ſuch Pieces of it as are not worth preſerving for their magnetic Vir- 
tue, are wrought with much Profit for the Metal they contain. 
in large Maſſes of a deep Iron grey, where freſh broken, and often tinged 
with a browniſh or reddiſh Colour. It is very heavy, and conſiderably hard, 
of a compact and denſe Structure in general; but in ſome Specimens, full 


of little Cavities, in particular Places. Struck againſt a Piece of Steel, it rea- 


dily gives Fire, and when pure from foreign Mixtures, it will not ferment 
with any of the acid Menſtrua. Its great Character however, of affecting 
Iron, will in general ſerye to diſtinguiſh it ſufficiently ; theſe other ſubordi- 
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nate ones are only of uſe where that is not ſtrong enough readily to mani- 
feſt itſelf. This Ore of Iron is found in England, and in moſt other Places 
where there are Mines of that Metal ; but the Specimens of it which have 
any great Degree of magnetic Power are ſcarce. I have ſeparated from 
ordinary Pieces of the Magnet very near three Fourths of its Weight in 
— pure Iron. 5 1 | 
l The Ancients called this Ore of Iron Heraclius, and Lydius Lapis. By 
the Word Magnes, now uſed as the common Name for it, they originally 


" meant a very different Subſtance which Theophraſtus has deſcribed as white, 
1 ſhining, and of a poiſonous Nature. Some of the Writers of the middle 
Ages have, from a miſtaken Tranſlation of this Author, been induced to 
1 tell the World that the Loadſtone was poiſonous. It is doubtleſs poſſeſſed of 


the ſame Virtues with the other Ores of Iron, but it has not of late been 
brought into Uſe internally, though externally it has been made an Ingredient 
, ̃ ·˙ : * 1 
The Ancients indeed are ſo far from having accounted their Lapis Heraclius 
poiſonous, that they gave it inwardly. Galen aſcribes a purgative Qualit 
to it, and recommends it in Dropſies; and Dioſcorides preſcribes it as a good 
i | Medicine to evacuate groſs melancholic Humors. eee 
= e LArIs HAMATITES, 
2 1 „ Blood: ſtone. 6. 
Wie are to diſtinguiſh carefully between two very different Species of 
Foſſils, called by the common Engli/þ Name Blood-ftone ; the one is a 
ſemi-pellucid Gem, of a green Colour, ſpotted with red, and is pro- 
perly called the Heliotrope ; the other is a mere Ore of Iron, and a 
_— rich one. The laſt of. theſe is the Subſtance to be deſcribed in this 
It is a very ponderous Foſſil, ſometimes of a paler, ſometimes of a deeper 
A Red, and not unfrequently bluiſh ; it is ſometimes found in large irregular 
A Maſſes, but more frequently in flat Pieces, with botryoide Surfaces, or in the 
Fragments of ſuch, which, as theſe Maſſes naturally break at the Joining 
the Protuberances that form the Surface, are uſually rounded at the End, and 
of a ſomewhat conic or pyramidal Figure. Theſe Maſſes are of a naturally 
ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, and when broken are found to be compoſed of 
a Number of Cruſts laid evenly over one another, and of a regularly ftriated 
Texture: As theſe Crufts are gradually ſmaller and ſmaller within the Maſs, 
and the Striz all converge toward a Center at the Baſe of each of them, it 
is not wonderful that they ſhould naturally ſeparate on breaking into Pieces, 
of a pyramidal or conic Figure. „ ** 
This Kind of Iron Ore is very various in its Degree of Purity and Hardneſs, 
as well as in its Figure. The fineſt Maſſes of all are thoſe whoſe Surface ter- 
minates in Bubbles or round Protuberances; the coarſeſt Pieces have nothing 
of this Structure, but are compoſed of larger Striæ, and eaſily ſplit longitu- 
nally according to them: Thee Pieces are what the Ancients called by a di- 
ſtinct Name Scbiſtus. There is alſo a yet more impure Kind, which is ſcarcely 
at all either botryoide on the Surface, or ſtriated, but yet is truly of the ſame 
Kind with the reſt, and is not inferior to them in Virtue. The Hæmatites 
of all theſe three Kinds is found in England, and in great Abundance alſo W 
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the German Mines, where Maſſes of it are ſometimes met with quite black and 
of an elegant Poliſn; and others covered with golden Armature, as high and 
elegant as if of abſolute leaf Gold, laid on in the common Way of gilding. 
Blood - ſtone is to be choſen for medicinal Uſe the higheſt colour d and moſt 
like Cinnabar that can be had; and ſuch as is heavieſt and form'd with the 
fineſt Striz. It is accounted aſtringent and deſiccative. It is given in Powder, 


from ten Grains to five and twenty for a Doſe in Hzmorrhages, and is uſed 
in Diſtemperatures of the Eyes. | 


| SMIRI1S, 
This is an Iron Ore, eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all the others, by its peculiar 


Hardneſs. It is found in Maſſes of no determinate Size or Figure: It is 


uſually of a duſky browniſh Colour on the Surface, and often has with that 


| ſome Caft of Reddiſhneſs : When broken it looks more of an iron Colour. 
It is remarkably heavy, and is generally ſpangled all over with thin glittering _ 


Particles; theſe are Fragments of a Kind of foliaceous Talk very highly 
impregnated with Iron. There is ſome Emery which is not only reddiſh on 


the Surface, but has a very ſtrong Tinge of that Colour throughout; this is 


enerally ſuppoſed to be rich in Gold, but this Colour is not always to be 


ſuppoſed a certain Signal of the Preſence of that Metal; I have indeed 


obtained Gold in no leſs Quantity than thirty three Grains from the Ounce 


of ſome of this Emery; but I have worked other Pieces that look'd as pro- | 
miſing, with the ſame or greater Care, and have not been able to obtain a 
Grain of Gold from them. There are indeed ſome Maſſes of this red Emery 


in which the Gold lies open to the Eye of an accurate Obſerver in ſlender 


Veins, but theſe are very rare; in the moſt it is indeed native Gold, but 
lodg'd in them in too ſmall Particles to be viſible RE 
Emery ſtruck againſt a Steel gives Fire very readily : It cuts Glaſs like a 
Diamond: It makes no Efferveſcence with any of the acid Menſtrua. There 
zs a very great Analogy between the Magnet and this Subſtance, ſo much in- 
deed, that it proves the Truth of the Opinion of their being both Iron Ores, 
not diſtinct Foſſils ; there are Loadſtones which are not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from Emery but by their attractive Power; and there are Pieces of Emery 
which will attract Iron. ) 8 To 
Emery is found in Sweden, Germany, Italy, and England, and indeed in 
many other Places. The Iſland of Guern/ey furniſhes a great deal of it. 


The red Kind is ſometimes found in the German and other Mines, but 
obtain any of it thence, the Exportation of it being ſtrongly prohibited. 

It is ſaid to have an eroding and almoſt cauſtick Quality, but we have 
no good Foundation for ſuch a Cenſure of it: Dioſcorides and the reſt of the 
Ancients have recommended it as an Abſtergent, and given it great Praiſes as 


no where ſo 27 as in the gold Mines of Peru; but it is very difficult to 


2 Dentifrice, and they tell us that it ſtrengthens the Gums: There is no Doubt 


of its being capable of cleaning the Teeth better than any other known Sub- 
ſtance, but it muſt be uſed with great Caution, as its Hardneſs and Sharpneſs are 
ſuch, that it will be apt to wear off the Enamel of them. It is prepared by 


5 grinding in Mills, and the Powder is ſeparated into Parcels of different De- 


grees 


Fineneſs, by waſhing ; theſe are called the firſt, ſecond, and third 
5 | ef — = 
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ſprinkling the wetted Powder over them, and afterwards give them their 


but it is of great Uſe on all the other Occaſions, and of conſtant Service alſo 


been uſed by the Glaſſmen for many different Subſtances, that have the 
ſuppoſing all the Subſtances to be truly Manganeſe, which they have choſe to 
5 b 


in which the Striz are almoſt obliterated in many Places, and in ſome the Maſs 


* they are convergent in the Manner of thoſe - 
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Sort, the firſt being that which remains longeſt ſuſpended in Water, the others 


ſuch as ſink ſooner from the ſame Liquor, and from which it is pour d while 
yet turbid to ſettle for the finer Kind. Theſe ſeveral Sorts are of great Uſe 
to the Lapidaries, who cut the ordinary Gems on their Wheels by. of 


Poliſh on other Wheels with Rotten Stone. The Wheels they uſe for cutting 
are uſually of Lead, with a ſmall Admixture of Pewter ; their Softneſs 
ſerving to admit the Emery the better : Thoſe. they. poliſh .on are uſually of 
Pewter alone, though ſome uſe. Copper. It will not cut Diamonds at all, 


in the cleaning and poliſhing of Steel. i TS # 
The red Emery of Peru is in great Efteem with the People who ſearch 


after the Philoſopher's. Stone; they talk of a Tincture of it in Spirit of Salt, 
which they ſay will fix Mercury. We ſhould not be fi 
Tincture contained Gold, when made with a Menſtruum 


riſed that. ſuch a 
has Power to 
act upon that Metal, and when we know the Ore contains it. The King of 
Spain however does not chuſe that theſe Gentlemen ſhould purſue their Expe- 


© riments, for he ſuffers none of it to come over. 


Macnes1a, 
This is an Ore of Iron extreamly well known by Name, but ſcarce known 
any otherwiſe by the Generality of the World; the Term Manganeſe having 


ſame Effect of clearing away the foul Colour of their Glaſs, and the World 


y that Name. Manganeſe properly and diſtinctly ſpeaking is an Ore of 


Iron leſs rich than moſt others in that Metal, and debaſed by ſo many ad- 


ventitious Subſtances, that it is never worth working for it, It is naturally 
of a dark iron grey, very heavy, but brittle: It is ſometimes of an uniform 
Structure, but more uſually it is compoſed of a Number of broad and thick 
Striæ irregularly laid together, and much reſembling thoſe of native Anti- 


mony; in theſe Maſſes it is ſometimes reddiſh, ſometimes of a dark grey, 
and ſometimes of a fine pale light grey, approaching to the Colour e 
fineſt poliſhed Iron. Many Specimens of this Kind are preſerved in the Cabi- 


nets of the Collectors of theſe Things, under the Name of native Antimony. 
| There is a leſs perfect Kind of Manganeſe, ſomewhat of the Nature of this, 


ſeems to conſiſt only of a Number of irregularly figur*d Pieces of a brittle 
and ſomewhat gloſſy Ore, blended very looſely together ; this is uſually red- 
diſh, and breaks with a ſmall Blow. The Manganeſe that reſembles Anti - 
mony is a very fine and pure Kind, but is not the fineſt: of all; there is a 
Sort found in ſmall Quantities greatly ſuperior to it both in Beauty and 
Value ; this is regularly ſtriated throughout, and reſembles in Appearance a 
Piece of the fineſt Aſbeftos, except in Colour. It is very friable, and is 
uſually found either in Form of a Cruſt over other Ores of Iron, or elſe in 
thin Cakes, coating over the Sides of perpendicular Fiſſures of Strata of 
iron Stone. In this latter Caſe the Stri are generally parallel, in the former. 

4 the Hæmatites. Beſide eſa 
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2 MANGANESE. 
there is another Kind of Manganeſe of a very red Colour, uſually in 
Form of Plates or broad Spangles, and another of a pale grey or lead Co- 


| lour, compoſed of the ſame Sort of broad Plates, and often found lodged in 


a whitiſh Stone. 3 1 
Theſe are the proper Varieties of the Appearance of Manganeſe, which is 


the ſame Ore under them all, anſwers to the Trials by Fire in the ſame Man- 


ner, gives the Aſſayer the ſame Degree of Trouble, affords the ſame Sub- 
ſtances on Separation, and contains much the ſame Quantity of Metal; which 


in the generality of what I have try'd has not been more than one fifth Part 
of the Weight of the Ore, when purified ſo far as to be malleable ;' for 


the Iron produced from Manganeſe is remarkably brittle, and requires uncom- 
mon Care and Trouble to bring it to Malleability. | 


. Beſide theſe ſeveral Appearances of Manganeſe however, the Glaſſmen 
uſe for the ſame Purpoſe and under the ſame Name a much richer iron Ore 
of the grey Kind, and of a regular Structure; though this they acknow- 


ledge is apt to colour the Glaſs inſtead of clearing it; and a ſoft red Ore of 
the Nature of Smit ſtaining the Hands, and full of ſmall Spangles of Talk 
of the Nature of thoſe in the Emery : The Inaccuracy of the People who 


| ſend them this Subſtance occaſions their uſing alſo many other of the poorer 
Iron Ores under its Name; and in fine they call every iron Ore that is not 
too hard or too rich by this common Name of Manganeſe. The French 
diſtinguiſh a Species of this Foſſil, under the Name of the Perigueur, or 
Perigord Stone, Lapis Petracorius ; this is only the coarſer and darker Pieces 
of Manganeſe. . The Potters uſe this Subſtance, and the Glaſſmen the other. 
The Potters indeed generally expect that their Perigord Stone ſhould be 


ſofter than the common Manganeſe, but there are many Maſſes of this Ore 


- which would be called by either of theſe Names, as it happened to fall into 
the Hands of a Potter, or thoſe of a Glaſſman” © 5 


Manganeſe is found in great Abundance in the German and Swediſh Mines, 
as alſo in France, [taly, and England; but ours is not equal in Beauty or 


Goodneſs to the German Kind. It is recommended by Authors as an Aftrin- 
gent, and-order'd to be given after Calcination in Hzmorrhages ; but we have 
ound ſuch Subſtances ſeparable from it by Fire, as render it very im proper 


for internal Uſe. It is of great Service to the Glaſſmen in clearing away the 


greeniſn Colour from their white Glaſs while in Fuſion, but when they uſe 
ſome of the richer iron Ores in its Place, they are often diſtreſſed by their 
giving a purpliſh Colour to the Maſs, inſtead of refining it. 8 5 


The Ores of various Kinds afford Iron in very different Quantities, and re- 
quire different Kinds of Management. The more frequent ones are to be 


roaſted and then powdered and waſhed, and after this roaſted again till 
whatever is volatile is burnt off; they are then to be reduced to Iron by a 
ſtrong Fire of Wood. which ſucceeds ſtill better if Turf be mix'd among 

it. It was a Jong Time thought that Pit Coal could not be made to ſerve 


for this Purpoſe, but we have lately found the Way of doing it by this 


Sort of Fuel in twa or three Parts of England. They uſually add Lime 
or ſome other Alkali to abſorb the too abundant Sulphur of the Ore... 
_ Fowdered Glaſs mixed with the common white Flux and a little Charcoal, 


is an excellent flux Powder for the more ſtubbora iron Ores. The 


Quantity of Sulphur and Arſenick, which ſcented the Place where it was 
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T be evener the Grain of the Iron is after Fuſion, the fairer it promiſes to 


become malleable with little Trouble. | | 
The iron Ores in general are very rich in the Metal ; I have ſeparated 

from the grey Ore firſt deſcribed no leſs than five Drams of iron from the 

Ounce. The white cryſtalline Kind, which is the moſt ſingular Subſtance of 


all the metalline Ores we are acquainted with, and which has not the Appear- 


ance of any Thing metalline about it, I have worked ſo as to make it yield 
at the rate of ſix Drams to the two Ounces. This Ore yields but little 
Smell of Sulphur in the roaſting, and it parts with the Iron tolerably eaſily. 
In general it is an almoſt invariable Thing, that thoſe Ores of Iron which 
are moſt offenſive to the Smell in the roaſting, prove afterwards the moſt 


ſtubborn and troubleſome in the working. 


The Hzmatites is very rich in Iron; I have ſeparated nineteen Scruples of 
Iron from an Ounce of the finer Kinds of it; and thoſe of the Stalactites of 
Iron, which are of a gloſſy Surface, and reſemble the Hæmatites in Structure, 
are almoſt all Iron. The Emery is ſo refractory an Ore, that the Iron it 
contains would not pay the Expence of ſeparating it were it of no other 


Value; the utmoſt I have ever been able to do, has been to procure three 


Drams from the Ounce of it: But the Manganeſe is of all the Ores of this 


| Metal the moſt ſtubborn, and the leaſt worth; the being at any Pains about 
as an Ore. In general it does not contain one fifth Iron, , this is no 


certain Rule; for I have from ſome of the German Manganeſe, with great 
Trouble ſeparated more than half Iron, but very brittle, and requiring more 


Trouble than it was worth to bring it to the State of Malleability. If there 


be any Ore of this Metal more troubleſome to the Aſſayer, and of leſs Value 
than the Manganeſe, it is that which the Germans call Wolfram: This has 


| ſomething of the Appearance of Manganeſe, being ſtriated and externally of a 
blackiſh Colour, but red when broken to Pieces ; I only work'd it once : The 


Piece I aſſayed did not contain more than one fifth Iron, but an immoderate 


roaſted with a Smell of Garlick, that did not go off in a Fortnight. It has 


been pretended by ſome, that the Subſtance called Hos Ferri, or Flowers of 


Iron, contains Iron in it, but I have not been able to ſeparate a ſingle Grain 
from it. It ſeems a mere Spar, prettily branched, and has had its Name 
given not for its being found by any Body to contain that Metal, but merely 


from its being met with in the Mines of it. 


If an Ore is ſuppoſed to contain Iron, and it is deſired to be try'd whe- 
ther it do or not, the beſt Method is to reduce a little of it to fine Powder, 


and heat it red hot in a Crucible; then to throw in a little Piece of Suet or 


Tallow, and Jet it burn away, to keep the Ore red hot a few Minutes after- 
wards, and when cool draw a Loadſtone, or a Knife, or other Inſtrument, 


touched with a Loadſtone over the Powder, for the Particles of Iron, if 


there be any, will then adhere to it; ſome of the ſofter iron Ores will be 
reduced to a State of anſwering to the Magnet, only by heating them. red hot 
without any Admixture ; but the harder ones in general require ſome fat 
Subſtance to be added and burnt away upon them. - — 
Steel is made from the pureſt and ſofteſt Iron, by keeping it red hot, 
ſtratify d with Coal-duſt and Wood- aſhes, or other Subſtances that abound 40 
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the Phlogiſton for ſeveral Hours in a cloſe Furnace, It may alſo be made 


by Fuſion, and ſeveral other Ways : But they are greatly in the wrong, 


who prefer Steel to Iron for medicinal Purpoſes, be it made in whatever 


Manner. Ss 

All Iron when firſt ſeparated from its Ore is brittle ; it is to be ſeveral 
Times heated, and beat with large Hammers for a long Time together, be- 
fore it becomes fit for common Uſe. We hear People ſpeak indeed of na- 
turally ſoft and malleable Iron as it is run from the Ore, and of other Kinds 
that are more or leſs harſh or brittle ; but all this is idle and erroneous. 


The Iron of all the Ores in the World when brought to the ſame Degree of 
Purity, by whatever Means that is done, is the ſame. All that has given 


Occaſion to this Opinion is, that in ſome Ores there are fewer heterogeneous 


Matters than in others, or that they are more eaſily —_— from the Metal, 


for the coming more or leſs pure from the Ore is all that is meant by theſe 


Aſſertions. All Iron acquires a greater Degree of Hardneſs and Rigidity on 
being heated and then quenched in cold Water; but what it acquires this 


Way is taken off on its being heated to the ſame Degree again, and left to 


cool of il. 


Filings of Iron thrown into the Flame of a Candle grow red hot and ſparkle 


very brightly, mix'd with crude Nitre in equal Quantities and thrown into 


a red hot Crucible, they boil up and emit a copious Fume of a diſagreeable 
Smell, and finally burn away with great Brightneſs. If Filings of Iron alone are 


thrown into Spirit of Salt or Oil of Vitriol they make a violent Efferve- 

ſcence, and emit a great N of a ſulphureous Flame, which readily 

of a Candle, and burſts the Veſſels with a violent 

Exploſion: This inflammable Air may be ſaved in Bladders fix'd on the 

Necks of the Veſſels the Solution is made in. If theſe are put over in their 

flaccid State, they will be inflated by the +, Vapour, and if then ty'd up, 
IJ 


takes Fire at the Approach 


may be preſerved full a great while; and if at any Time prick'd with a 


Pin, and the included Air preſs'd out againſt the Flame of a Candle, it will 


as readily take Fire as it would have done at firſt. 


The Chemiſts call Iron Mars. The Character by which they expreſs it is 
this 6, They mean by this to ſignify that Iron is Gold at the Bottom, the 

Circle being the Character of that perfect Metal; only that its upper Part is 
too ſharp, volatile, and as it were corroſive : They ſuppoſe that if this ſu- 
perficial and heterogene Part of Iron could be taken away, the Remainder 


would be Goll. 


Iron has greater medical Virtues than any of the other Metals, and this 
is not to be wonder'd at, fince of all the Metals it is the only one that is in 
a Manner ſoluble in the human Body. Any of the other Metals, whether 
hard or ſoft, poiſonous or falutary, nay even the fluid Mercury itſelt 
ſwallowed in their crude State, paſs out of the Body again unaltered and 


without taking any Effect; but this is not the Caſe with Iron, its crude Fil- 
ings are often taken as a Medicine, and always are ſo much acted upon by 


the Juices as to produce conſiderable Effects. It is ſo eaſily work*d upon out 


of the Body alſo by Fire, and by different Menſtruums, that it becomes an 


_ Aperient or an Aſtringent, as it is differently treated; and is under proper 


Management, greatly ſuperior to all the Medicines in the World in chronic 


(Caſes, 


Cafes. Its Virtues internally were not unknown to the Ancients. Dieſcorides 
attributes an Aſtringency and Aperiency both to it, he preſcribes it in Hæ- 
morrhages : And recommends its Ruſt, that is, to call it by a more modern 
Name, its aperient Crocus in Suppreſſions of the Menſes, though he on the 
other hand preſcribes Wine, or Water in which red hot Iron had been quench- 
ed, as an Aſtringent in Dyſenteries, Diarrhœas, and Weakneſſes of the Sto- 
mach. : | 3 04 3 
The Ancients therefore, as well as ourſelves, were acquainted with this 
double Virtue of Aperiency and Aſtringency in Iron. It ſeems to act in the: 
human Body principally by means of its vitriolick Salt; and it we rightly 
underſtand the Manner of Operation of that ſtyptick Salt, we ſhall not be 
at a Loſs to comprehend how a Metal that abounds ſo with it, acts in two 
ſuch different Manners, while both ariſe from the ſame Principle, though 
they ſhew themſelves in various Forms. Every Preparation of Iron is both 
aperient and aſtringent in Degree, and the only Difference between them is, 
that ſome of them operate more ſtrongly one Way, ſome the other. 
The Preparations of Iron in more frequent Uſe at preſent are, 1. The crude 
Filings reduced to an impalpable Powder. 2. The Salt or Vitriol of Iron, 
Sal Martis. 3. The Crocus Martis Aperiens, the aperient Crocus of Iron. 
4. Tinflura Martis cum Spiritu Salis, the Tincture of Iron with Spirit of 
Salt. 5. The Flores Martiales, or Flowers of Iron. 6. The Vinum Chalybe- 
atum, or Steel Wine. Thele are all accounted Aperients: Among the Aftrin- 
gents the two capital ones are 7 The Crocus Martis Aftringeas, or Aſtrin- 
gent Crocus of Iron, and 8. The Tin##ura Aniiphibyfica, or as it is called in 
the new London Diſpenſatory, Tinurs Saturnina, Tincture of Lead. 


Sal MarTis, - 


JJ > > en 5 | 
Mix together a Quart of Water and eight Ounces of Oil of Vitriol; pour 
the Oil of Vitriol in by a little at a Time, put the mixt Liquor into a glaſs. 
Veſſel, and add to it Filings of Iron, four Ounces ; when the Ebullition is 
over, evaporate the Liquor to a Pellicle, and ſet it to ſhoot, there will be 
a green Vitriol or Salt found in fair Cryſtals ; dry them for Uſe. 1 

This Salt is one of the moſt — Preparations of this Metal we have 
in Uſe; it opens Obſtructions of all Kinds, and ſtrengthens the Viſcera. It 
is an excellent Medicine in Chachexies, in Obſtructions of the Liver and 
Spleen, and in Suppreſſions of the Menſes. It is alſo found to have great 
Virtues againſt Worms. Our Chemiſts have a Way of ſaving themſelves 
the Trouble of making this Salt by diſſolving and cryſtallizing the common 
green Copperas ; this 1s however a Sophiſtication that rig be pardoned, as 
the Salt prepared either Way is much the ſame. The beſt Manner of giv- 
ing this Salt is in Solution ; half an Ounce of it in a Quart of Water ; four 
Ounces of this is a Doſe, and if drank in the Manner of the natural Chaly- 
beate Waters, it will be found to exceed moſt of them in its good Effects. 
There are many Caſes however in which the firſt Preparation, that is, the 
mere Powder of the Filings ſucceed better than any other Form. When 
they are taken in female Diſorders, in which the Body is weak, languid, and 
full of Acidities, the Juices are themſelves the beſt Menſtruum in the 
World for it, as appears by its producing Eructations of the Smell of Garlick, 


and 


16 APERIENT CRO CUS of IRON. 
and by its tinging the Excrements black as Ink ; the natural Heat before 
wanting is always excited by this Means, and more Good is often found from 
it thus, than from all the labour'd Preparations that ever were invented. 
| _ ___ Crocus MarTis APERIENS, 

1 Azderient Crocus of Iron. * 3 
Expoſe a Quantity of pure iron Filings to the Air in the Spring Seaſon, 
till by the Dews and Rains they are perfectly converted into a reddiſh Ruſt ; 
powder this, and keep it for Uſe. 8 5 
' There is another Way of preparing it with Sulphur thus. Mix together 
equal Quantities of iron Filings, and Powder of common Brimſtone. Make 
them into a ſtiff Paſte with Water; roll it into a Ball, and lay it by for 
five or ſix Hours, it will ſwell and burſt, and will half calcine with the 
Heat it acquires ; after this put it into an earthen Pan, ſer it over the Fire, 
and burn away the Sulphur. The remaining Matter is a red Powder, called 
Crocus Martis Aperiens cum Sulphure. $28 £ 20 
Either of theſe may be given from ten Grains to thirty for a Doſe, in 
| Caſes of Obſtructions, but the former and more ſimple Preparation is eſteem- 
0 TincTurAa MarTis CUM SPIRITU SALIS, 
3 TDincture of Iron, with Spirit of Salt. 5 
Take Filings of Iron half a Pound; Glauber's Spirit of Sea Salt three 
Pounds; re&tify'd Spirit of Wine three Pints. Digeſt the Spirit of Salt 
and the Filings together without Heat, as long as the Spirit will work upon 
them; then after the Fæces have ſubſided pour off the clear Liquor, evapo- 
rate it to one Pound, and to this add the Spirit of Wine. SEL 
| This is a vaſtly preferable Tincture of Steel to any that have been in com- 
mon Uſe, before the Publication of the late London Diſpenſatory. It is good 

in all the Caſes in which the Salt or Crocus before deſeribed are. 
N nnr, . 

„ A : 

Take of iron Filings, or of the Colcothar of common green Vitriol waſh- 
ed one Pound ; of crude Sal Armoniac two Pounds. Mix them together 
and ſublime them in a Retort. Mix the Flowers again with the Reſiduum at 
the Bottom of the Veſſel, and repeat the Proceſs till they are of a beautiful 
yellow Colour. To the Remainder may be added freſh Sal Armoniac half 
a Pound ; and the Sublimation being repeated more Flowers will ariſe like 
the former. This is the ſame with the Ens Veneris of Mr. Boyle, except 
that he uſed blue Vitriol ; though ſome ſuppoſe even his was made with a 
Vitriol of Iron, not one of Copper. Both however may be preſerved as 
good Medicines. Mr. Beyle's calling his Flowers by the Name of Ens Veneris, 
does not indeed agree very well with the Opinion that he meant by the 
Hungarian Vitriol, which he orders any of the Vitriols of Iron. 
The College Diſpenſatory orders a Lixivium to be made alſo of the Re- 
mainder of this, after the Sublimation is finiſhed, by expoſing what is left in 
the Retort to the open Air in a damp Place: It will there run into a Liquor, 

which is to be — under the Name of a Lixivium of Iron. = 
The ſame Diſpenſatory alſo orders a Preparation of Steel with Sulphur, 
which had been retained in many of the former, and is made by only apply- 


mg 
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only Saffron was ordered. 


Tinctura Saturnina, as owing more of its Virtues to Lead than to Iron. 


quainted with; its Doſe is from fifteen to forty Drops. 


and ductile in a very great Degree, though much leſs ſo than Gold. Its Co- 


ing 2 Piece of Steel, made white hot to a Roll of common Brimſtone, held 0 


over a Veſſel of Water. The Steel will melt on touching the Brimſtone, and 


fall into the Water in round Drops; theſe are to be powdered for Uſe. To 


theſe aperient Preparations we are alſo to add a Tincture, ordered in the ſame 
Diſpenſatory to be made by digeſting four Ounces of the Martial Flowers 
above mentioned in a Pint of Proof Spirit, and the Steel Wine. 
| VinuM CHALYBEATUM, 
25 Steel Wine. FT 
Take Filings of Iron four Ounces; Cinnamon and Mace of each half an 


| Ounce; of Rheniſh Wine two Quarts ; infuſe a Month without Heat, often 


ſhaking the Veſſel, then filter it off for Uſe. This is the Preſcription of the 
new London Diſpenſatory, and is vaſtly preferable to that of the former, where 


This Wine is an excellent Stomachick and Aperient ; it may be drank a 


moderate Glaſs once or twice a Day, or mixed in Apozems of the aperient 


| Vegetables. 


Crocus MarTis ASTRINGENS, 
3 JJ ẽ Cn 

Expoſe a Quantity of clean and fine iron Filings to the Air, and ſprinkle 
them at Times with Vinegar ; let them remain thus till almoſt entirely 


converted into Ruſt, then expoſe the whole to a ſtrong reverberatory Fire, 
till it become of a deep purple Colour. When cold levigate it to an impalpa- 
ble Powder for Uſe. 2 HO 87 


This is given in the very contrary Indication to the ſimple aperient Crocus 
before mentioned; it is found a good Medicine in Hæmorrhages, and in 


obſtinate Diarrhœas and Dyſenteries; the Doſe is from ten Grains to thirty : . 
It muſt not be given in any Liquid, becauſe it ſinks to the Bottom too ſud- 
denly to be taken without Waſte : In a Bolus or Pills it lies in a ſmall Compaſs. 


TincTUuRA ANTIPHTHYSICA, 
RR Antipbilyſick Tindblure. 3 
This is called in the London Diſpenſatory, and that with great Reaſon, 


FP. 


Take Sugar of Lead and green Vitriol, of each three Ounces ; re&ified 


Spirit of Wine a Quart ; powder the Salts ſeparately, and then digeſt them in 
the Spirit without Heat, and there will be a fine purple Tincture. 


This is the moſt powerful Aſtringent and ſtyptic 


Tincture that we are ac- 


CHAPTER Il. 
PLUMBUM, 
Lead. 
E AD is the heavieſt of the Metals next after Gold; it is indeed conſide- 
rably lighter than Quickſilver, but the Want of Malleability denying that 


Subſtance a Place in the Claſs of Metals, Lead is among them the ſecond 
in Weight. It is the ſofteſt of all the Metals; eaſily flatted under the Hammer, 


lour 
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lour is a pale bluiſh grey, it is very little ſubje& to Ruſt, and is the leaſt ſono- 
rous of all the Metals except Gold, with which it ſeems about upon an Equality 
in regard to this Property in its common State; but Mr. Reaumur has diſcovered 
that if caſt in the Form of a Segment of a Sphere it has ſome Sound when 
ſtruck upon; a Property which Gold does not acquire by being caſt into the 
ſame Form. AR 

It requires the leaſt e of Fire of all the Metals, except Tin, to put it in 
Fuſion. It acquires this fluid State long before it changes its Colour; whereas 
the other Metals, except Tin, all become red hot before they run : After melti 
it very readily calcines into a grey Powder, which if the Fire be encreaſ 


and the Matter often ſtir'd becomes yellow, and afterwards of a fine florid red: 


This is the Minium or common red Lead of the Shops. If the Fire be made 
yet more vehement it runs into an oleaginous Matter, which, as it cools, be- 


comes of a yellowiſh or reddiſh Colour, and is compoſed of a Number of thin 


Laminæ; this is — VVV 1 © 
Though theſe ſeveral Subſtances have nothing of the Appearance of the 
Metal they are .produced from, yet if a little iron Filings be added to them 


over the Fire, or only ſome Pieces of Charcoal, or any oily inflammable Mat- 
ter be thrown in they become Lead again. The Scoriz of Lead left to them- 


ſelves in a ſtrong Fire always run into Glaſs, and in that Form make their Way 


through all Sorts of Veſſels. 


Lead very readily and eaſily amalgamates with Mercury, and as — 
mixes in Fuſion with all the other Metals, except Iron, though leſs eafily with 


Copper than with the reſt. The ſpecifick Gravity of Lead is to that of Water 
as 11322 to 1000. Lead expoſed to the Solar Fire, concentrated in the Focus 
of a large burning Glaſs, immediately melts, emits a great Quantity of 
Fumes, and ſoon calcines to a grey Powder: This in a few Moments goes 
through all the Changes already mentioned of the Calx of Lead in the common 


Fire, becoming yellow, and immediately after red, and then running into a thin 
Liquor like Oil, which if ſuffered to remain longer in the Heat evaporates 
wholly in Fumes ; but if taken away as ſoon as it runs and ſuffered to cool, is 


found to be a ſemi-vitrified Subſtance ſomething reſembling Litharge, being 


compoſed of yellowiſh tranſparent Plates reſembling Flakes of Talk. This 


| Subſtance if afterwards expoſed to the ſame Focus on a Piece of Charcoal 


aſſumes the Form of Lead again. 5 =; 
It is evident from ail this, that Lead is compoſed of a vitrifiable Earth and a 


Sulphur or Phlogiſton, and that the Earth alone is the Thing that conſtitutes 
the Nature of the Metal; for the Sulphur of Charcoal in this Experiment, and 
that of any fat Subſtance in the other by the common Fire, is capable of ſup- 
plying the Place of that originally contained in the Metal, and of reducing the 


Calx from which it had been diffipated, and which in Conſequence/of that had 


loſt its metalline Quality, into true and perfect Metal as it was before. 


Lead when kept in Fuſion over a common Fire, throws up all other Bodies, 
except Gold, that are mixed with it, all others 'being lighter, except Mercury, 


which will not-bear that Degree of Heat ; it afterwards vitrifies with the bafer 
Metals, and carries them off in Form of Scoriz to the Sides of the Veſſel. 


The weakeſt Acids are the beſt Solvents for Lead; it diſſolves very readily. 
in Aqua Fortis dilnted with Water, as alſo in Vinegar, and on receiving the 
a . N _ Fumes 


called Ceruſs. Whatever Liquor Lead is diſſolved in, the Solution acquires a 
diſagreeable and ſweetiſh Taſte. 4 , 

If Lead be heated till it ſmoaks, and Copper in thin Plates be put into it in 
that State, the Lead boils up very vehemently, and the Copper breaks and blends 
with it. If the mixed Maſs be then ſuffered to cool, it is found to be very 
brittle, and reſembles caſt Iron where it is freſh broken. Gold and Silver af 
become brittle on „ mixed with Lead in Fuſion, and the Gold loſes its 
Yellowneſs in a great Meaſure by a very ſmall Quantity of this Metal being 
mixed with it. 3 1 „ 

If Lead and Tin be melted together the Tin is thrown up to the Surface in 


little duſty Globules, it becomes in part calcin'd there, and is afterwards + 


tinged with ſeveral Colours, eſpecially with red and yellow. Biſmuth and 


Zink readily mix with Lead in Fuſion, but they very greatly injure it in 


point of Malleability. 


Lead when in the Bowels of the Earth it enters into the Body of Cryſtals, | 
= > very frequently the Caſe with that Cryſtal which is found about Lead 


Mines, influences its Figure ſo far as to give it a cubic Form. It often does 
this without at all altering its Colour, but when it tinges it likewiſe, the Colour 
it gives is yellow. 1 I 2 . 


The Topaz among the Gems owes its yellow Colour to this Metal, 
and in the factitious Gems we find that the Tinge it gives to the Compoſition | 


is always a yellow approaching to that of the Topaz. 


Lead is met with in the Mines in a great Variety of Forms and Appearances. 

There have not been wanting Authors who have talked of its being found 

native and pure in the Earth; but there ſeems to be a Miſtake in this, all 
the Specimens that we know of preſerved as native Lead being in Reality mal- 


leable Silver Ores. 


Lead-Ore is uſually of a Colour and Appearance chat eaſily diſtinguiſh it to 


the Eye to be ſuch. It is of the Colour of Lead itſelf, or a little darker, very 


bright and gloſſy where freſh broken, and compoſed either of cubic or parallel- 
lopiped Maſſes, or of ſmaller Granules, or elſe of long Striz ; in the firſt State 
it is commonly called Potter's Lead-Ore, or cubic or diced Lead- Ore, in the ſe- 
cond Steel-grain'd Lead-Ore, and in the third, from its Reſemblance to Antimony, 


antimoniated Lead-Ore ; when, as is ſometimes the Caſe, the Striæ of this Kind 
are looſe or detach'd from one another, it is called capillary or ſtringy Lead- 
Ore, and finally when they run not regularly Side by Side the whole Length of 
the Maſs, but croſs and interſect one another, it is called croſs-grain'd Lead-Ore. 


However different theſe ſeveral Ores may appear from one another, they are in 
Reality very like when compared with the Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes, that ſhew more 
diſtinctly than the naked Eye can diſcover it, the Structure of their Parts. The 


diced Lead-Ore is form'd of ſeveral parallellopiped Maſſes, exactly in the 
Manner of many of the Spars, each of theſe Maſſes being in both Caſes form'd 
of thin Plates, which are again compoſed of ſmaller parallellopipeds, and ſo 


on as far as we are able to trace them; and as to the Steel-grain'd and anti- 


© 


moniated Lead-Ores, they alſo are form'd of Maſſes of the very ſame Kind, only 
mutilated more or leſs in their Figures, and either diſpoſed in Striz, or thrown 


D 2 | together 


Fumes of the weakeſt Acids it is corroded, and forms a white Calx which is 
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they have among the Greeks ſeparate Names for Lead and Tin; yet they fre- 


they mean to ſignify, that it has ſomething of the Nature of Silver, as there 


20 L'E A D. 
together in leſs regular Congeries inſtead of being formed into larger Maſſes 
of the ſame Kind, and from thoſe into the common Congeries of them which 
we ſee in the ordinary State of that Ore. : "7 Hep 

| Beſide theſe ſeveral Appearances of the Ores of Lead, in all which it has 
the evident Marks of that Metal obviouſly impreſſed on it, there is a very 
curious Kind which is green, and of a Cryſtalline Subſtance ; this is uſually 
formed into irregular Columns, and lodged in or mixed among a brown ſtony 
Subſtance of the Nature of Calamine : this has not the leaſt Appearance of 
Lead, but it contains a very conſiderable Quantity of it, and with it ſome 
Zink. There is alſo in ſome of the German Mines a greyiſh and in ſome 
others an abſolutely pellucid and colourleſs Lead-Ore both reſembling Cryſtal 


more or leſs pure, and both very rich in Lead, but theſe are all very rare. 


Authors tell us beſide theſe of red, white, and grey Lead-Ores of an earthy 
or ſtony Structure, but theſe are erroneous Accounts, the whole amounting 
to no more than that there are white, red, or grey Earths and Stones, in 
which ſome Fragments of the common cubic Lead-Ore are immerſed, the Stones 


or Earths themſelves containing nothing of that Metal. Theſe Fragments are 
| ſometimes too ſmall to be diſtinguiſhed by the naked Eye, but a Microſcope 


never fails to diſcover them. 


Lead is more eaſily ſeparated from its common Ores than any other Metal; 
there requires nothing for this Purpoſe, but a common wood Fire kept up to 


a due Strength by the Blaſt of Bellows. The Lead-Ore is thrown into this 
Fire upon the Wood, and the melted Metal runs into a Hollow at the Bottom 
of the Furnace made to receive it, from which they ladle it out and caſt it 
into large Maſſes. Such Ores of Lead as contain Earth and Stones are to be 


powdered and waſhed before they are committed to the Fire, and ſuch as 
contain Pyrites or Marchaſite, which is no uncommon thing, muſt be roaſted 


two or three times, in order to burn away the Sulphur they are debaſed with, 


then powdered and waſhed in order to their being committed to the Fire, and 


finally mixed with the common black Flux if very refractory. If there be Oc- 


caſion to ſeparate Lead from a Mixture of Copper in the Regulus, nothing is 


more eaſy than to do it by a common Fire, the Heat of which being enough 


to melt Lead, tho? not to fuſe Copper, will run it all off, and leave the Cop- 
per pure behind. OD 5 


here is ſome Confuſion among the ancient Writers on the Subject of Lead: 


quently uſe, what we underſtand to be more properly the Name of Tin, Cafi- 
zeros, to expreſs both: and ſo late an Author as Agricola has uſed the Name 
of Lead, Plumbum, as a Sort of generical Term, expreſſing by it three different 
metalline Subſtances, two of them Metals, and one a Semi-metal ; he calls all theſe 


_ Plumba, and only diſtinguiſhes them by their Colours, calling one white Plumbum, 


this is Tin; another aſh-coloured Plumbum, by which he means Biſmuth; and the 
laſt livid or blackiſh Plumbum, by which he means Lead. Wherever we meet 
with the Word Meqbdos among the Greeks, we are certain that they always mean 


Lead by it, and whatever Pliny ſays of Plumbum nigrum, is alſo to be underſtood 


of the ſame Metal. The Arabian Authors call it Rafas, and the chemical 
Writers Saturnus. The Character by which theſe laſt expreſs it is h, by which 


13 


is a Part of the Figure of a Creſcent in it, but that it is joined with ſomething 
corroſive. 1 
Lead has been celebrated by the chemical Writers for very great Virtues in 
Medicine, but upon the whole it ſeems to be a Metal very cautiouſly to be given 
internally, and rather calculated for outward Application. Its Ore is poiſonous : 
the Steam that ariſes from the Furnaces where it is work'd, infets the Graſs 
of all the neighbouring Places, and kills the Animals that feed on it; and 
among the Preparations of it its Salt calPd Saccharum Saturni, which is by much 
its beſt Form * Medicine, and which is able to do great good in Hæmortrhages 
and ſome other Caſes, is apt however to bring on Cholicks of a very violent 
Kind, and ſo many other Diſorders, that the Remedy often proves worſe even 
than the Diſeaſe. | CS Jo 5 
The Preparations of Lead moſt in Uſe are, 1. The Minium, or red Lead. 2. 
Litharge. 3. Burnt Lead, or Plumbum uſtum. 4. Ceruſs. And, 5. Salt, or 
- Sugar of Lead. _ _ „55 55 . 
e MinivM, 
1 3 LA. © 5 

Melt Lead in a broad earthen Veſſel unglaz'd, and ſtir it continually with a 
Sparula till it be calcin'd into a grey Powder, this is calPd the Calx of Lead. 
Continue the Fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner and it becomes yellow; in this 
State it is uſed in Painting, and is calPd Maſticot, or Maſſicot: after this, put it 
into a reverberatory Furnace and it will calcine farther, and become of a fine 
Red, which is the common Minium, or red Lead. 3 5 

This is uſed externally on many Occaſions. It obtunds the Acrimony of the 
Humors, allays Inflammations, and is excellent in the cleanſing and healing of old 
| Ulcers: It is uſed in many of the Plaiſters and Ointments of the Shops on theſe 
Occaſions. We are not to ſuppoſe that the Greets meant red Lead by the 

word Minium, it was their Name for Cinnabar. 5 . 

f  LiTHARGYRUS, 

OM J C 
This Preparation, or as it may be more properly call'd Recrement of Lead, 
is of two Kinds, differing in Colour, tho' in no other Quality: the Ancients, as 
well as ourſelves obſerved this Difference, and calPd the one as we do, Litharge 

of Gold, and the other Litharge of Silver. This Recrement of Lead is not pre- 
> ang by a formal Proceſs on purpoſe ; it is collected from the Furnaces where 

ilver is ſeparated from Lead, or from thoſe where Gold and Silver are purified 
by means of that Metal; but in the Furnaces uſed for either of theſe Purpoſes, 
it is generally run into Lead again to ſerve for the ſame or other Uſes. The 
Litharge ſold in the Shops is produced in the Copper-works where Lead 
has been uſed to purify that Metal, or to ſeparate Silver from it. Of all the 
| various metalline and mineral Subſtances which are ſeparated from Gold or Silver 


intimately joined with that Metal after Scorification. The others being either 

not at all received into the Body of it, or if they are, being either deſtroy'd be- 

fore Scorification, or finally if they remain mixed with it longer they ſplit and 

deſtroy the Veſſels. The Recrement produced from this Combination of Lead 

with Copper is our common Litharge. It is of a yellower or redder Colour as 

the Fire has been more or leſs ſtrong, and is always compoſed of a and. 
— 


by means of Lead, there is none but Copper which remains embodied in and T7 


with Lard alone, it makes a good Ointment for the Piles. 


BURNT LEAD. 
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of thin Flakes reſembling the Spangles of Talc, in thoſe Foſſils called Micæ or 


teſt Quantities of Litharge are brought from Sweden, Germany and 
Denmark, Poland furniſhes ſome, as does alſo our own Country, but the Danlzicł 
| Kind is eſteemed the moſt valuable. The beſt Litharge is that which is moſt 


calcined and of the livelieſt Colour. Litharge on the whole is properly Lead 


vitrify*d, either alone, or with a Mixture of Copper. 
Litharge is ſoluble in Oil and all other unctuous Subſtances, and thus diſ- 


ſolved it makes the Baſis of a great Part of the Ointments and Plaiſters of the 


Shops. It is drying, abſtergent and ſlightly aſtrictive, and hence it is of great 
Uſe in the cleanſing Ulcers and diſpoſing them to incarnate. The beſt Method 
of preparing Litharge is to grind it in a Mortar with a large Quantity of com- 


mon Water, and to pour this off thick, and add freſh Water to the remainder 
again and again, till all the Litharge is waſhed off, and the Fæces or imperfeQtly 
vitrify'd Matters are left in the Mortar. The Litharge ſubſiding from theſe 


Liquors is to be kept for Uſe after carefully drying it. 

5 PLuMBuM UsTUM, 
Cut a Quantity of the thinneſt milPd Lead that can be got into ſmall Plates: 
fill an earthen Veſſel that will bear the Fire with theſe Plates, and Powder 


of comon Brimſtone laid Stratum ſuper Stratum, let it over the Fire, and when 
the Sulphur is burnt away, the Lead will be found reduced to a blackiſh Pow- 


der. Five Ounces of Brimſtone is about enough for half a Pound of Lead. The 
Matter is to be ſtir'd while it remains on the Fire, and when it is cold the Pow- 


der is to be waſhed three or four times with common Water, and then dry'd 


for Uſe. It is intended only for external Uſe, and is of the ſame Virtue as 
Litharge or red Lead in Ointments and Plaiſters. Mixed 


nnn 
3 Vite Lead, or Ceruſs. - - 
This is a ſort of Calx of Lead made by expoſing Plates of that Metal to the 


Vapour of Vinegar : *tis remarkable that this Preparation of Lead has been in 


Ule ever ſince the Days of Theophraſtus, and that it was prepared in his Time in 


the very ſame manner that it is at preſent. The Greeks calPd it ſimuthion, the 


Arabians Afidhegi, or Afjidagi. The uſual Method of making it is by cover- 


ing an earthen Veſſel in which there is ſome ſharp Vinegar, with a Plate of 
| Lead, or by ſuſpending ſeveral ſuch Plates above the Surface of the Vinegar, 

and ſetting it in a place where it may be gently warm, the whole Subſtance of 
the Lead, or at leaſt a great Part of it, is thus in ten Days or a Fortnight con- 


verted into this white Matter, and this is to be ſeparated for Uſe. _ 
A much better and more ready way of making it however is that recom- 
mended by Boerbagve, A Glaſs Cucurbit is to be cut off in ſuch a manner as to 


leave it a very large Mouth. An Alembick Head of Glaſs is to be fitted to this; 
ſome Vinegar is to be put into the Body, and a number of thin Plates of Lead 
are to be placed in the Head, in fuch a manner that they ſtand ſomewhat ere&. 


When the Head is fitted on, the Body is to be ſet in a gentle Sand-heat for twelve 
Hours, the Fire is then to be pu out, and after twelve Hours more, unluting 
the Veſſels, the Receiver which had been fitted tothe Noſe of the Head, will contain 


into an Unguent 


a ſweet, 
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SALT, or SUGAR of LEAD. 23 
a ſweet, and ſtyptick Liquor, nauſeous and turbid, call'd the Vinegar of 
Lead, or Solution of Lead; and the Plates of Lead taken out of the Head will 
be found covered with a white duſty Matter. This is Ceruſs, and if the 
O N be repeated, the whole Lead will be in fine reduced to this ſtate 
of Ceruls. WY, 1 ap CES 

If the ſame Proceſs be uſed with Plates of Iron or Copper, they are in the ſame 
manner converted into a Calx, that of Iron being Red, and that of Copper Green. 
Ceruſs is of great Uſe externally, either mixed in Ointments, or uſed in dry 

Powder, ſprinkling it on old Ulcers, and watery running Sores, and in many Diſ- 
eaſes of the Skin, The finer Part of this Calx of Lead received into the Lungs, as is 
continually done by thoſe People who work upon the grinding and preparing it, 
brings on violent and uſually incurable Aſthmas, and ſometimes Palſies and 

other nervous Complaints. This has made the generality of the World believe 
that taken internally in the common way it would be poiſonous even in the 
ſmalleſt Doſes, and we are told that it occaſions inveterate Diſtempers in the 

Viſcera, Fainting, Weakneſs, Pains, and finally Death itfelf. I have known a 


Country Apothecary however, who ventured to give it in ſmall Quantities in 


leprous and the like deſperate Caſes for a long time, purging every fourth Day 
between the Doſes, I am even a Witneſs that he ſometimes performed Cures by 
it, but at others it brought on Cholicks ſometimes of the moſt terrible Kind, 
and I wiſh I could ſay that Death had not been the Conſequence of ſome of 
them. It is an Ingredient in the Trochi/ci Albi of Rhaſis, and in many of the 
Ointments of the Shops. %%% 5 
The Painters uſe it alſo in great Quantities, and that it may be afforded cheap 

to them, it is generally adulterated with common Whiting, which is Chalk 


waſh'd to a Fineneſs and formed into Cakes. The Engliſþ and Dutch Ceruſs 


are very bad in this reſpect, the Venetian ought always to be uſed by the 
Apothecaries. )* 8 FD 
VF  SACCHARUM SATURN I, 
1 Salt or Sugar of Lead. ; | 
Put into a large Glaſs Cucurbit any Quantity of true Venetian Ceruſs, or ſuch 
as is not adulterated with Chalk, pour on it twenty times its Weight of good 
diftilPd Vinegar, ſet the Veſſel in Sand and make the Vinegar boil for three or 
four Hours, when it has ſettled pour off the clear Liquor, and add more 
Vinegar to the remainder : continue the ſame Operation, adding ſtill freſh 


- Vinegar till the Ceruſs is nearly all diſſolved. Mix the Liquors, and this is 


called alſo Vinegar of Lead; if it be intended for keeping under this form a Part 
of it is to be evaporated or diſtilPd off, which will be a nauſeous Water only, all 
the Sharpneſs of the Vinegar remaining behind: If the Salt of Lead is to be pre- 
—_ a Vinegar is to be inſpiſſated in a'Sand-heat to the Thickneſs of Oil; 
it is then to be ſet in a cool quiet Place, and after a few Hours a Salt of a whitiſh 
Colour will ſhoot at the bottom of the Veſſel, in fine long and erect Spiculæ, 
which by degrees growing more and more numerous, will form a Cake of a 


ſpungy and ſtriated Texture. Let the Liquor be poured off, and this Cake of 


Salt dry'd by a gentle Heat; it will become tolerably white. This is the Saccharum 
_ Saturn, or Sugar of Lead. It may be prepared in the fame manner from a 
Solution of any other of the Preparations of Lead as well as Ceruſs, or even 
from the Vinegar of Lead, produced in the making Ceruſs in Boerbaave's way, 
but it is ſo a more tedious Operation. | — The 
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1 COPPER 


Oil of that Kind, and working them together in a leaden Mortar for ſome 
Hours, they will thus form a thick unguent like Butter. This is called Butter of 
Lead, and is an excellent Medicine uſed by way of Liniment in Eruptions of al- 


and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, but the generality of the World condemn it, as 
containing all the poiſonous Qualities of the Metal it is made from in their 


zs to elude all that the eminent Phyſicians of the Age could do 
cur'd by ſo deſperate a Medicine as a Dram of this Salt diſſolved in a Pint of 
Mater, acidulated with Spirit of Vitriol, and taken at four or five Doſes at pro- 
per Intervals. No bad Symptom attended it, tho? its Effects againſt the Diſeaſe 
appear d little leſs than miraculous. i in og, 


| Ulcers, and in a Gonorrhcea is mix'd in Injections with great Succeſs. 


Colour, and is calbd Balſam of Lead. This is alſo an external Medicine, and 
greatly famed for its Effects in old and ſharp Ulcers. e 


of all Alloys for both. It is malleable much more eaſily than Iron, tho' it does 


It is ductile to a very great Degree: in its natural State we ſee it drawn out into 


Nature is a Solvent for it. If only expos'd to a moiſt Air, it readily acquires a 


- 


The Vinegar of Lead is uſed by ſome for Pimples and other Eruptions that 
disfigure the Face, which it cures by waſhing them with it : an Ointment may 


alſo be prepared from it, only by mixing it with Oil of Roſes, or ſome other 


moſt all Kinds. ; 
The Sugar of Lead is greatly recommended by ſome internally, in Dyſenteries 


higheſt Degree. Perhaps it may not be adviſable to recommend it to general 
Practice, tho? I can affirm with great Certainty that it will ſucceed when nothing 
elſe is of Effect in Hzmorrhages. Myſelf have had one which when ſo — 
againſt it, I 


Externally it has been long famous for many Virtues, it is good againſt In- 
flammations of all Kinds, and is us'd in Embrocations, and in ſmall Quantities in 
Collyriums for the Eyes, and in the Eriſypelas : it deterges, drys and cicatriſes 


If one Ounce of Sugar of Lead, and two of Oil of Turpentine be mix*d to- 
gether and ſet in a Sand-heat till the Salt is diſſolved, the Oil acquires a red 


CHAPTER III. 


Crux, 
Copper. 


OPPER is the lighteſt of all the Metals except Iron and Tin. It is 
found on the ſtricteſt Trials to be much more ſimple in its Nature than 
Iron, tho' greatly leſs ſo than Gold or Silver. It is conſiderably hard; it is not 
equal indeed to Iron in this reſpect, but after that it claims the Title of the 
hardeſt Metal: it very happily communicates that Quality to Gold and Silver 
which greatly want it, and with which it readily mixes in Fuſion, and is the beſt 


not ſpread under the Hammer ſo readily as any of the other Metals except that. 


extreamly fine Wire, and in the Form of Braſs, in which it is only alter'd in 
Colour by an Admixture of a Semi-metal Zink : It is beaten into Leaves in the 
manner of Gold, which, tho' not quite ſo thin as thoſe of that Metal, ſerve ſo 
many Purpoſes in their Place. 3 3 8 3 
It is the moſt liable to ruſt of all the Metals, being ſuſceptible of Impreſſions 
from all kinds of Salts, and all unctuous Bodies; in ſhort, almoſt every thing in 


! 


green 


n Ruſt, and even Water in Time vill diſſolve it. It is remarkably ſonorous, 
and is indeed the Baſis of almoſt all the compound Metals in which that Quality 
is expected. It requires a very conſiderable Degree of Fire to melt it; leſs in- 
deed than is neceſſary to the fuſing of Iron, but much greater than that required 
for the making any of the other Metals run; on this is founded that eaſy Practice 
of ſeparating all the other Metals, except Iron, from Copper, by what is call'd 
Eliquation : For if the Fire be kept up Juſt under the Degree neceſſary to melt 
a Plate of Copper, every other Metal will run and be perfectly ſeparated from 
it, if Iron be not there. Copper grows red hot before it melts, and when in a 
ſtate of Fuſion is deſtructive to every Body near it, if but the leaſt Quantity of 
Water be in the way of its Courſe, a ſingle Drop being enough to ſcatter a vaſt 
Quantity of melted Copper about like Shot from a Gun. It amalgamates with 
Mercury, but not without conſiderable Difficulty : melted with Antimony it 
readily runs into Scoria or vitrifies, and the ſame Effect is produced, tho' not ſo 
ſuddenly, on fuſing it with Iron. OS F 
Filings of Copper thrown into the Flame of a Candle become red hot as they 
paſs thro? it, but they do not ſparkle, they tinge the Flame however of a green 
Colour. If one Part of Filings of Copper, and two Parts of corroſive Sublimate 
be put together into a glaſs Retort, and the Matter diſtill'd, the Quickſilver 
will be freed from its Salts, and found in the Form of common crude Mercury 
in the Receiver, and the Copper will remain at the Bottom of the Retort, inti- 
mately blended with the Salts, and in Form of a yellowiſh or reddiſh Reſin, more 
or leſs tranſparent according to the Degree of Fire that has been uſed. - This 
will melt at the Flame of a Candle, and will eaſily take Fire, yielding a 
greeniſh Flame. Fe 5 „ 
. Arſenick or Quickſilver mixed with Copper make it white like Silver, but 
it is brittle when thus whitened. If Copper after Fuſion be urg'd by a very 
violent and long continued Fire, it finally calcines into a reddiſh Calx. Expos'd 
to the ſolar Heat collected in the Focus of a large Burning Glaſs, it very readily 
aſſumes this Form of a reddiſh Calx, which it ſo difficultly acquires in a common 
Fire; and ſoon after it is in this State, if it be laid upon a Stone or Copel in 
the Focus it runs into a deep red Glaſs z but this expoſed again to the ſame Heat, 
on a piece of Charcoal, receives from the vegetable Sulphur of that Body the 
Phlogiſton or inflammable Principle it had loſt in the former Operation, and be- 
comes pure Copper again. If expoſed from the beginning on a Charcoal, it will 
never vitrify at all, that vegetable Coal ſupplying its Sulphur as faſt as it is diſſi- 
pated from it by the Heat. The ſame thing happens to the other Metals alſo, 
whence it is eaſy to conclude, that the Sulphur they contain is the ſame in all of 
them, and is not different from that of common vegetable Subſtances, and there- 
fore that it is the Earth or vitrifiable Matter that is different in each, and that on 
this alone depends the peculiar Form of the Metal RF «= 
The ſpecific Gravity of Copper is delivered by the Hydroſtatical Writers, as 
from 8 500 to 9150, to 1000 to that of Water. The pureſt Copper I have been 
able to procure, nicely weighed, is to Water as 8810 to 1000. 8 
The extreme Diviſiblity of this Metal almoſt exceeds Imagination; Mr. Boyle 
obſerves, that a Grain of it diſſolved in an Alkaly, will give a ſenſible Colour to 
more than five hundred thouſand times its Weight of Water. If we were to 
enumerate the Solvents of this Metal, 2 is ſcarce any thing that Could be left 
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out of the Account. It very readily diſſolves in Aqua Fortis, Regia, 
Spirit of Salt, and in ſhort in all the ſtronger, and even in all the weaker Acids, 


the very mildeſt of the vegetable Tribe being able to produce a green TinEture 


from it, and to acquire an emetick Virtue by being ſuffered to ſtand in it. 
All Salts diſſolve it very readily, the Acids afford a green Solution of it, the 


| Alkalies, and particularly the volatile urinous Kinds, a blue one that is equal 


to the fineſt Colour in the Painters whole Materia, not excepting even the 


Ultramarine. 
"on 


acts itſelfas a Menſtruum upon Iron, for being put into the Fire with it, 
it greatly promotes its Fuſion, but the Metal becomes more rigid and of a paler 
Colour by the Mixture. In order to make this Fuſion yet the eaſier, it will be 
proper to throw over the Mixture ſuch a Quantity of a flux Powder made of 


| Tartar and common Glaſs powdered, as will cover it a quarter of an Inch deep. 


Copper melted with Zink makes the yellow Metal we call Braſs, this Ope- 
ration is uſually perform*d not with pure Zink, but with Calamine, but this 


tho? not always underſtood to be the Ore of Zink, is now very well known to 
be ſo, and therefore the Mixture is the ſame as if Zink were added in its ſepa- 
rated State, except that it is done by the Calamine in a more rude and indeter- 


minate Way. One third or one fourth Part of Zink is all that is uſually received 


into the Copper in this Proceſs : the Metal is found to weigh about ſo much 


more when taken out in the State of Braſs, than it did when put into the Furnace 
in Form of Copper; yet is the Metal when cold ſcarce at all leſs malleable than 
the pure Copper was, tho while hot it is extremely brittle. 8 

Copper in the Bowels of the Earth is not known to give any determinate 
Figure to the Cayſtals or Spars, whoſe Compoſition it enters, but it is very apt 


to colour them ſometimes with a Green, and ſometimes with a fine Blue. The 
Colours beſtowed by this are the moſt beautiful of thoſe given by any Metal, if 


we except the elegant Red of the Ruby which is owing to Gold. The Emerald 


and the Sapphire both owe their Colour to Copper, and in the making of the 
factitious Gems or coloured Glaſſes, we find it eaſy by means of this Metal to 
come up to the Beauty of Colours in thoſe Gems, tho' not to their Hardneſs. 


Copper is call'd by the Chemiſts Venus and Meretrix Publica, from its receiving 
all kinds of Menſtruums, the other Metals having all their appropriated ones. 
The Character by which they expreſs it is 2 a Circle with a Croſs underneath it, 


what they would denote by this is that the Body or Baſis of Copper is Gold, 


dut that it is deba&'d by ſome corroſive Matter. The Croſs among their F igures 
Ggnifying corroſive. = i COT Fs 


The Gres of Copper are variable almoſt without End. It is found fre- 


quently native in the Earth in the utmoſt Purity, ſometimes in ſolid Maſſes, 


and at others in ramoſe or botryoide Forms. The Maſſes of native Copper are i 


uſually not very large, but in Cornwall there has been lately met with a Piece of 
near one hundred and any pound Weight, of a high Colour but variegated in 
ſome Places with Spots of that fine green enamel-like Matter, which the Medal- 
liſts call the Venerable Erugo. Many of the richeſt Ores of Copper are metal- 


line Maſſes of an iron Colour, or of a deep Grey; but the greater Part of them % 


manifeſt the Metal they contain more plainly, by being tinged with Green or 


Blue in a very beautiful manner. There are many grey and reddiſh Stones in 


which Copper diſcovers itſelf in green or blue Spots, ſome of theſe are rich 
Ws | enough, 
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enough, others too poor for working. The green and blue Ochres alſo contain 
Copper in large Quantities, they are properly the Ochres of Co per, as the 
yellow ones are of Iron. In the German Mines a very rich Copper -Ore is found 
of a reddiſh grey Colour very heavy, bright and ſparkling when freſh broken, 
and uſually of a more or leſs regularly ſtriated Texture. The Mullein Copper- 
Ore of Cornwall approaches neareſt of any Exgii/s Ore to this Kind. It is al- 
ways __ in the Metal, ſometimes containing not leſs than one half its 
Weight of it. | 
9 — Mines of Germany and Swedes alſo afford a very beautiful green Copper- 
Ore, ſometimes deeper, ſometimes paler in Colour, but always conſiderably 
hard; it is found in large Maſſes of very irregular Figures, and often riſing in- 
to Tubercles, ſometimes into ramoſe Effloreſcences like Shrubs on the — 
This uſually contains about forty Pound of Copper in the hundred Weight. 
Another of the Swediſb Ores is of a fine deep blue, equal to that of the Lapis 
Lazuli, but the Subſtance is leſs hard, and is frequently debaſed by a Mixture 
of a greyiſh Earth; this ſometimes yields ſixty Pound of Copper from the 
hundred : finally, another of the rich Ores of this Metal is of a purpliſh and 
| blackiſh Colour in different Places; this is very hard, and breaks with an even 
and gloſſy Surface; it contains uſually about thirty Pound of Metal in the 
Kindred Wea ©. - Te ee ie oo Toe 
| Theſe are what may be property called the richer Ores of this Metal, they 
are uſually accompanied with ſome cryſtalline or ſparry Matter in the Loads or 
_ Veins where they lie, and theſe Bodies being uſually ting'd to a green or a blue 
Colour by the Metal, make a very elegant Appearance, many of them being ſcarce 
inferior to Sapphires and Emeralds. Among the moſt beautiful of theſe attendant 
Subſtances -of the Copper-Ores, may be reckoned thoſe ſmall and often glo- 
bular Maſſes of a ſtriated Texture, and elegant green Colour, which reſemble 
the Porpite of Naturaliſts, and want only Tranſparence to be of the Number 
of the moſt beautiful Foſſils Nature affords un. 
The poorer Ores of Copper are generally of the Figure and Texture of com- 
mon Stones or Earth, and betray themſelves only by the green or blue Efflo- 
reſcences which are about them. Rn. 5 5 
We are not however to cloſe the Lift of Copper-Ores without introducing 
into the Number of them two very elegant Bodies, which tho? truly no other than 
Ores of this Metal are ranked by Authors in general among a much no- 
bler Claſs of Foſſils, the Semi-pellucid Gm. ; 
Theſe are the Lapis Lazuli, and one of the two Kinds of the Turquoiſe, or 
_ a8 it 1 uitually called the Sag lane. 4h. fy 
ee a Ties : Laeis LazuLi, 

9h EE  : cw . 
This is one of thoſe Ores of Copper, the Baſis of which is a debaſed cry- 
ſtalline Matter, coloured with that elegant and beautiful Blue, which this Metal 
gives in our Experiments to all alkaline Liquors. It is a very compact and 
hard Stone, inſomuch as to come into the Rank of thoſe that take a high Poliſh, 
and are not liable to be ſcratch'd by Accidents; and therefore is worked in- 
to a Number of different Toys. It is found in detached Lumps uſually of the 
Size of a Man's Fiſt, often ſmaller, and ſometimes of four or five Pounds 


Weight. It is never covered with any Coat or Cruſt, but reſembles thoſe Stones 
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which have been waſhed off from whole Strata, and ſmoothed or rounded by 

Accidents afterwards. It is of a naturally ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, and its 

general Colour is the elegant Blue already mentioned; but this is variegated in 
a very beautiful Manner, with Spots or Clouds of White, and with Veins of a 
fine ſhining gold Colour. It has theſe Variegations in different Degrees in the 
ſeveral Maſſes, and is in general moſt to be valued as it has leaſt of them; for 
though very beautiful to the Eye, they are fore: 


gn to all the Uſes it is put to, 
except when it is cut as a Gem. The white Clouds or Veins (for this Mat- 
ter is ſometimes though more rarely diſpoſed in the laſt Form) are uſually of a 
dead and opake Hue, but ſometimes they are bright and pellucid as Cryſtal ; 
this laſt State of them adds greatly to the Beauty of the Stone : The yellow ones 
are always bright and gloſſy; they have been ſuppoſed - ag. to be Veins 
of Gold, and the Stone has been thence called a Gold-Ore; but they are 
in reality only Marcaſite. Sometimes this gold-like Matter is not diſpoſed in 
Veins but in Spots and Stars, and in this Caſe the Stone is the Sapphire of 
the Antients, for they knew the Gem we call the Sapphire by a very different 
Name, calling it the Sky-blue Beryll; and deſcribing what they meant by the 
Word Sapphire to be a Stone opake, of a fine Blue, and variegated with Spots 
of gold Colour in Form of Stars. All theſe Variations of this Stone are ſub- 
ject beſide to other accidental Foulneſſes, and are ſometimes debaſed to the 
State of a mere common blue Copper-Ore. 


The Lapis Lazuli is found in many Parts of the World, but that of A4fz 
and Africa, in both which Countries it is frequent, is vaſtly ſuperior both. 
in Beauty and real Value to the Bohemian and German Kind, which is brought 

too often to us in its Place. It is to be choſen heavy, of a cloſe fine Tex- 

ture, and of a deep Indigo-blue Colour, with as little white Matter about it, 

PA and with as few of the ornamental gold: coloured Veins in it as poſſible, and 
8 ſuch as when put into the Fire calcines without emitting any Smell. We are 
ſenſible that theſe Directions are contrary to thoſe of the People, who want it to 

cut for ornamental Works; but tho* they may eſteem it for its golden Veins, 

it is much the worſe for them, in regard to its medicinal Uſe, and even for 

the Painters Purpoſes. Its Virtues in Medicine are thoſe of a very violent 


Purgative and Emetic. It ſtands greatly recommended againſt Apoplexies, Epi- 
lepſies, Melancholly, and Cm Agues; but the preſent Practice takes no 


Notice of it in any of theſe Intentions. Its Violence in its Operation has 
frighted People out of the Uſe of it. They have endeavoured indeed to 
edulcorate and make it milder by waſhing, but in vain. Its Virtues, which 
are owing to the Copper it contains, lie much too deep to be affected by ſuch 
ſuperficial Operations: even a great Fire makes no Alteration in it. It is an 
Ingredient in the Confection of Alkermes, as the Receipt for it ſtands in all: 
the old Diſpenſatories. One might wonder how a Medicine of this Kind ob- 
tained a Place in a Cordial and ſtrengthening Confection; but we are to con- 
ſider that the old Authors all acknowledged a ſtyptic Virtue in it as well as an 
Emetic, nay, they thought the ſtyptic or reſtringent Quality its only innate 
and proper one, and its emetic and purgative Effects only to be owing to 
fome heterogenous Particles among it which might be waſhed out: They gave 
it a place in this Medicine merely as a Reſtringent. The chymical Writers give 
us Proceſſes for Magiſteries, Finctures and Elixers of Lapis Lazuli, but oy 
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wholly out of Uſe. Whatever may be the preſent Credit of this beautiful 
Stone in Medicine however, the Painters are indebted to it for one of the 
nobleſt Colours they are acquainted with; their Ultramarine being only a 
Calcination of this Stone. The German Lapis Lazuli does not anſwer well in 
this Proceſs, and diſcovers itſelf by its calcining eaſier than the African or 
Afiatic and turning greeniſn. The Oriental Kind calcines to a finer Blue 
than it naturally has, and retains that Colour for ever. After calcining the 
Stone in a clear Fire of Charcoal, they grind it to an impalpable Powder on a 
Porphyry, and then mixing it up in a Paſte compoſed of Pitch, Wax, and Oil, 
they work it about in the Hands; and finally, kneading this Paſte in a Veſſel 
of clear Water as the Powder ſeparates from the viſcid Matter it ſinks to the 
Bottom: When all that is perlectiy fine is thus worked out, they let the 
Water be drained off, and dry the Powder for Uſe. What remains embodied 
in the Paſte is afterwards ſeparated, and makes a worſe. Kind than the for- 
mer, though even the very meaneſt Ultramarine is a very beautiful Colour. 
or Turxcnasla, :t 
5 5 The Turquoiſe. 5 3 
The Turquoiſe has at all times been eſteemed a Gem, though more opake 
than any other Subſtance that was ever honoured with that Name. It however 
very ill merits ſo pompous a Title, all of it being either Copper-Ore, or what 
is yet farther than that from the Nature of a Gem. There are indeed two 
Kinds of this Gem, as it is call'd, diſtinguiſhed by the fame common Name: 
The one is a true and genuine Ore of this Metal, the other the Bones of A- 
nimals tinged to an elegant blue Colour, by having lain in Places under the 
Earth, where Copper has been near tie. 3 3 
That Kind which we uſually diſtinguiſh by the Name of the Turquoiſe of 
the old Rock, and which Pliny and the Antients called Calais, is a true and 
genuine Copper-Ore, and is of exactly that Kind in regard to this Metal, that 
the Hæmatites is to Iron: It is found in the perpendicular Fiſſures of the Stra- 
ta of Stone, which contain Copper, adhering to their Sides in Form of a 
Cruſt, and riſing into botryoide Effloreſcences, which ſometimes ſtand ſingle, 
and are in Bigneſs from the Size of a Pea to that of a Wallnut; but ſometimes 
happening to be placed cloſe to one another, they join and form flat Cruſts, 
or Maſſes, extending in the manner of the Cruſts of the Hæmatites, to three, 
four, or more Inches in Breadth; in theſe the prominent Part of every Tubercle 
appearing on the Surface, the whole ſeems a Conjunction of ſemicircular Bodies 
of a fine blue Colour joined by an intermediate Subſtance of the ſame Nature. 
| This Kind of the Turquoiſe is of a very cloſe Texture and gloſſy Surface, 
but it is very ſoft, and when broken it ſhews the ſame cruſtated and ſtriated 
Texture with the Hzmatites, only that the Striz are uſually finer, and the 
Plates better joined. It ferments with Aqua Fortis, and may be in great Part 
diſſolved by it; and on calcining it loſes all its Colour, and becomes of a di 
white. This is produced in Per/ia and in ſome other Parts of the Eaſt. The 
Germans have alſo a botryoide Copper-Ore in ſome of their Mines; but it is 
green, and much ſofter than the true Turquoiſe of this Kind, though this has 
been often produced among us alſo under the Name of that Gem. 5 
The other Turquoiſe is nothing more than the Teeth or Bones of Animals, 
which have lain in the Way of Effluvia, in which Copper has — 
— — — and 
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and by this Means have acquired Veins and Streaks of a deep blue, which on 
the whole being ſlightly calcined, diffuſe themſelves through all the Sub- 
ſtance, and give it the fine pale Blue we ſo much admire in this Gem. If 
the Fire that diffuſes this Colour be a little too ſtrong, it ſends it wholly 
off, and leaves in the Place of the Turquoiſe only a white Bone. The Tur- 
quoiſes of this laſt Kind are common in France; there are Mines of them 
e and the People who work them are perfectly acquainted with the Me- 
thod of diffuſing the Colour through them. Theſe are what are now uſually 
worn, and when fine, are called by many of our Jewellers Turquoiſes of the 
old Rock as well as the other. The Virtues attributed to this Gem are very 
great, but all that we know of it at preſent is, that like the other Bodies 
that contain Copper it is a violent Emetic, and not at all fit to be received 


_—_— — 7}. 4 FFF Te oy | 
There is ſomething ſingular in the former of theſe two Ores, the Lapis 
Lazuli, that it does not loſe its Colour in the Fire; whereas all the other Bo- 
dies we are acquainted with, which owe their Colour to Copper do, the Sapphire 
jtſelf not excepted, which in a very ſlight Degree of Heat will loſe all its 
blue, and become colourleſs as Cryſtal : that this is a Copper-Ore however 
appears evidently enough from its violent emetic Quality, and in that Cop- 
per may be ſeparated from it by the proper Proceſſes; as to the Turquoit, 
it yields near one third of its Weight in pure Copper; and Nature hardly 
furniſhes us an Ore from which this Metal is more eafily ſeparated. 5 
There is not any Metal which gives the Perſons concerned in the procuring it 
from its Ore ſo much Trouble as Copper. We have obſerved that the rich Ores 
of it frequently contain Silver. In this Caſe, there is a peculiar Operation for 
the ſeparating this Metal by Eliquation from the Blocks of the half-finiſhed 
Copper, which is afterwards to be brought to the State of pure and malleable 
Copper by repeated Fuſions. The Ores of this Metal which work beſt of all 
require many Calcinations, Powderings, and Waſhings, and after theſe ſeveral 
repeated Meltings before the Metal is fit for Uſe. 5 5 
When they contain Earths and Stones that will not be ſeparated by waſhing, 
which often happens, they require the Addition of peculiar Fluxes; in this 
Caſe the common Sandiver mixed with the black Flux is an excellent Aſſiſt- 
ant. When the Ores of Copper contain Iron alſo, there is great Trouble with 
them. The Copper acting as a Menſtruum on the Iron, diſſolves it in a much 
eſs Degree of Fire than it would run in alone, and the Regulus procured 
from the whole is uſually brittle and blackiſh, ſhewing nothing of the true Co- 
lour of the Copper: repeated Fuſions are required to bring this to pure Cop- 
er. When the Ores contain Pyrites or Marcaſite, which is alſo very frequent- 
ly the Caſe, or when they are blended by other Means with Arſenick and Sul- 
.pPhur, or with any of the Semi-metals in a very large Degree, they are 
to be freed from theſe heterogene Subſtances by repeated, and thoſe very 
gentle Calcinations, and roward the End ſome fat Matter, as Tallow or the like, 
is to be thrown in and burnt among them, after this they are to be treated as 
the others. There is indeed a Method in which I have ſometimes ſucceeded 
ſo well as to melt theſe troubleſome Ores into a Regulus at one Operation, by 
means of a Stratification with Charcoal, but this is not eaſily done, and the 
Regulus is brittle, when it is thus produced, and requires many Meltings be- 
$- tore 
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to bring it to that State. 


receive it ſometimes from them. 
As to the Virtues 
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fore it comes to be pure Copper. There muſt be chree or four Fuſions to 


bring it to the State of what the Miners call black Copper, and this is very 
well known to be far from Sore malleable Copper, and to require much Pains 
It is owing to this Difficulty of working all the 
Copper-Ores, that the Metal bears ſo high a Price : they are frequent and 
cheap enough, but they mult generally go through eight, ten, or more Pro- 
ceſſes before the Metal can be procured pure and fit for Uſe. _ oy 
There is a Method of diſcovering Copper in its Ore without the Trouble 
of repeated Proceſſes by Fire, which will hold good in regard to all the Ores 
in the World, except thoſe few very poor ones, where the Copper is locked 
up as it were in the Body of Stones whoſe Baſis is Cryſtal ; this Method is 
by Means of Aqua Fortis. Throw a Piece of an unknown Ore into this Men- 


. TY 5 r f | 
ſtruum, and ſometimes with, ſometimes without any Efferveſcence the Cop- 


r it contains is in part taken up by the Menſtruum. The Solution in this 
Caſe uſually appears green; but in ſome Ores, in the mullein Copper of Corn- 
w-1! for Inſtance, it becomes only of a deep brown: Throw a ſmall Quan- 
tity of any volatile Alkali, ſuch as the Spirit of Sal Armoniac, into this 


Solution, and it there be but the ſmalleſt Particle of Copper in it the 
whole becomes immediately of a deep Blue. Copper may alſo be diſcovered 


in the Fyrites in which it is ſometimes contained by only expoſing that Body to 
the Air after a ſlight Calcination, then boiling jt in Water, and dipping a 


Piece of poliſhed Iron in the Liquor, if there have been any Copper in the 


Body it will ſhew itſelf here by precipitating on the Iron, and giving it a 
true Copper Colour: Water alone is a ſufficient Menſtruum to the Solution 
of Copper when in the State of Vitriol, as it muſt have been in this Caſe. 


Copper when mixed with the other Metals, Iron only excepted, is very eaſily 
ſeparated from them by Eliquation. As they all meet with a ſmaller Degree 
of Heat than this Metal, it is only neceſſary to keep the mixed Maſs a pro- 
per time in a Heat not quite ſufficient to melt it, and all the reſt will run from 
it, and leave a ſpungy Cake of Copper alone, which once melting will bring 


to its proper Form again. If Copper be deſired more than ordinarily pure, 


ve are to remember that the whole thing requiſite is the ſeparating it more 
and more perfectly from Sulphur ; and this is beſt done by melting it many times 
with a fixed Alkali, or with Nitre or Borax. The laſt of theſe is ſaid to be 
the Salt by Means of which the Japoneſe make Copper ſo very pure, as we 


f Copper they are far from trivial ones, though it is a 
Medicine that . muſt not be given internally in any Form, unleſs under the 
Direction of a very cautious Phyſician. Crude Copper like crude Mercury 
may be {ſwallowed in great Quantities with perfect Safety; it is returned again 


_ unaltered, Nature having furniſhed us with no Menſtruum within our Bodies, 
that is capable of acting on it. It is much otherwiſe in regard to its Prepa- 


rations, they are generally eſteemed poiſonous, but this is carrying the Ter- 


ror of them too far. Copper in any Form is an Emetic, a violent, and an 
inſtantaneous one. A ſingle Grain of the common Verdigreaſe is an immediate 


Vomit working as ſoon as ſwallowed, and therefore in Caſes. of Poiſon juſt 
taken, where the firſt Buſineſs is to throw it up again, nothing is ſo ef- 
ficacious. The Ens Veneris of Mr. Boyle made with Copper and Sal Armoniac, 
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is alſo an excellent Medicine, and-Butler's Stone, and Helmon!'s celebrated Re- 


medy are both Preparations of it. | | 
We find that even Foods ſuffered to ſtand long in copper Veſſels, acquire 
an emetic Quality, and when they have been careleſsly left in them ſo long as to 
have taken up much of the Verdigreaſe they produce into them, they ſometimes 
bring on a Multitude of bad Symptoms beſides, ſuch as Tormina of the Bow- 
els, Cholicks of the moſt excruciating Kind, and even bloody Stools. Larger 
Quantities of any 4 of this Metal bring on Ulcerations of the In- 
teſtines, Difficulty of breathing, ſpaſmodic Contractions of the Limbs, and 
even Death at laſt, in its moſt terrible Appearances. is | 55 
The Antidotes to the Poiſon of Copper are the ſame that are to be uſed 
againſt corroſive Sublimate or Arſenic. Milk, Oil, and melted Butter are to 
be immediately given in great Quantities, and Vomiting provoked by large 
Draughts of warm Water; Glyſters are then to be given with Oil and other 
unctuous Subſtances, and after theſe Cordials and Corroborants; and if the Pa- 


ent eſcapes, a Milk Diet for ſome Time. 


The Preparations and Recrements of Copper in uſe at preſent, or famous 
for the Virtues aſcribed to them by the ancients are theſe. 1. Flos Ar1s, or 


the Flowers of Copper. 2. Arugo Aris, or Verdigreaſe. 3. Ms uſtum, or burnt 
Copper. 4. Squamma Eris, or the Flake of Copper. 5. The Ens Veneris of 


Mr. Boyle. 6. Aqua Sapphirina, a famous Eye Water of a blue Colour. 

7 a V fu 
8 3 Flowers of Copper. 3 
This was a Medicine much uſed externally among the Ancients, but now 


quite diſregarded. It is prepared by melting a Quantity of common pure 
Copper, and throwing Water on it juſt as it begins to cool. This muſt be 


done only in ſmall Quantities, for the Effect of cold Water on melted Cop- 


per is terrible: in this Proceſs it makes the whole Maſs of the Metal break in- 


to ſmall Granules which are collected, and are what are called Flores ris, 
though ſomewhat improperly. The Ancients uſed this among drying Pow- 
preſſing theſe Evacuations is a very dangerous Practice. 

„ EG  Axvco Axis, 
1 5 Vierdigreaſe. „ 
This is a Preparation of Copper that is ſtill in frequent Uſe on many Occaſions. 
It is properly no other than that Metal diſſolved by a mild Acid into the Form 
of an Ærugo or Ruſt. After preſſing the Grapes for Wine, the Huſks, Stones, 
and other Refuſe are laid to be dried in the Sun; they are then moiſtened 


ders to prevent ſweating offenſively under the Arms or at the Feet, but the ſup- 


with the ſtrongeſt Wine that can be had, and laid together in large Veſſels till 


they begin to ferment; after nine or ten Days this Matter is preſs'd and work'd 
into Balls between the Hands, and theſe are laid in an orderly Manner over 
the Bottom of an earthen Veſſel, and as much Wine is laid over them as will 
cover them halt way up. The Veſſels are then covered with a looſe Lid, and 
ſet in a Cellar, where the Balls are left in the Wine about fifteen Hours, 


a Perſon turning them four or five times in that Space, in order to make the 


Wine ſoak perfectly through them; after this ſome wooden Bars are placed 
acroſs the Veſſel about half an Inch above the Surface of the Wine, and the 


Balls are laid out of the Wine ppon theſe : the Veſſels are then ſhut up, and 
EN any 
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the whole left in this State ten Days or more. At the End of this Time, the Balls 
emita very penetrating Scent, and are fit for diſſolving Copper. They are now to 
be broke to Pieces, and the Outſide mixed with the internal Part which is moiſter, 
they are then laid with thin Plates of Copper Stratum ſuper Stratum in the ſame Veſ- 
ſels upon the Bars, and the whole is left for a Week or Fortnight, at the End 
of which time the Plates are found covered with Verdigreaſe, which is not 
taken off immediately, but they are wrapped up in Cloths wetted with Wine 
and laid by a Week or more, and then the A7rugo or Verdigreaſe is taken 
off for Uſe. 5 3 1 
This Ruſt of Copper is rarely ventured internally, nor ought it to be, unleſs 
in the moſt deſperate Caſes, where an inſtantaneous Vomiting is neceſſary. 
Externally it is much uſed as a Detergent and Deſiccative. It eats off fungous 
Fleſh in Ulcers, and mixed with Honey is uſed in Apbibæ and Ulcerations of 


the Mouth. It is the Baſis of what is called the Egyptian Ointment, and of 
many other Compoſitions in the ſame Intention. | 1 


This Preparation of Copper ſeems to have been known to all Nations, and 
almoſt at all times, though not prepared as exactly as is now done; indeed 
wherever there was Copper in Uſe, the very Effects of a damp Air could 
not but point out a Verdigreaſe to People. The Greek Phyſicians called it Jos 
and Xyſtos, the Arabians Ziniar. V 
There is a Preparation of this Ærugo of Copper in ſome Uſe at preſent 
both in Medicine and in Painting, which ought not to be omitted here. It is 
called, though very improperly, diſtill'd Verdigreaſe. It is a Cryſtallization of 
Verdigreaſe, prepared thus. F 
Bruiſe to a coarſe Powder ſome fine green Verdigreaſe, pour on it diſtill'd 
Vinegar to the Height of three or four Inches over it in a Cucurbit of Glaſs, 
| ſet this in a moderate Sand Heat, and ſhake and ſtir it about frequently. The 

Liquor will acquire a beautiful green Colour. Pour it clear off, and add more Vi- _ 
negar to the Remainder, continue to do this till the Liquor will no longer ex1ũ12 
tract any Colour from the Maſs. Evaporate or diſtill theſe Liquors all mixed 
together, till a Pellicle covers the Surface, then ſet it in a Cellar, and it will 

ſhoot into fine green Cryſtals. Evaporate the Remainder of the Liquor, and 
ſet it to ſhoot again till no more will be produced. Theſe are the Cryſtals 
of Verdigreaſe, improperly called diſtilled Verdigreaſe. They are better 
than the crude Subſtance for eating away proud Fleſh. A Solution of them 


in common Water is an excellent Detergent for old Ulcers, and they are uſed 
in Eye Waters to clear away Specks and Films. N e 


Theſe Cryſtals diſtilled in a Retort afford, after a uſeleſs Phlegm is come 
over, a noble Acid, the richeſt that can be procured from Vinegar. It is 
called by the chemical Writers Acetum Eſuriens: it is greatly celebrated for its 
Virtues as a Menſtruum, and is worthy great Praiſe, though not equal to all 


is ſaid of it. EIN 
Es UsTum, 
8 Calcined Copper. — 
This is a Preparation ſomewhat analagous to the Plumbum uſtum. Take thin 
Plates of pure Copper and ſtratify them in a Crucible with a Powder prepared 
by mixing together two Parts of crude F. and one of common Pi 
ce 
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Place the Crucible in a reverberatory Furnace, and give it a red Heat for an 
Hour. When it is cool the Sulphur will be found conſumed, and the Cop- 
per calcined into a brittle Matter of a ruſty Iron Colour on the Outſide, and 
red within, and of a ſhining or glittering Appearance. It is drying and 


aſtringent, and is uſed in old Ulcers, either ſprinkled on them in fine Powder, 


or mixed in Ointments. 
SqaMMÆK Els, 
80 Flakes, or Scales of Copper. 
This Preparation of Copper only differs from the former in that the Metal is 
calcined alone here, not mixed with any other Subſtance ; theſe Scales being 
no other than the Flakes which fly off from heated Copper when ſtruck with a 
Hammer. They are drying like the former, but leſs acrid. 
by : AQUA SAPPHIRINA 
5 3 The blue Eye Water. 3 6 
Pour a Pint of Lime Water made ſtrong and freſh into a Copper Veſſel, add 
to it a Dram of crude Sal Armoniac, and throw in ſome Filings or ſmall Pieces 
of Copper, let it ſtand till it have acquired a beautiful blue Colour. This is a 


very eaſy Solution of Copper, and is uſed as an Eye Water, as alſo to 
deterge old Ulcers; and ſometimes is mixed with other things in Injections in 


 Gonorrhceas. SR 
Ens VENERIS BOYLEANUM, 
3 Mr. Boyles Ens Veneris. . ; 
Take of the Colcothar of blue Vitriol well calcined and waſhed two Ounces, 
crude Sal Armoniack four Ounces, mix theſe together and ſublime the Flowers 
in a double Veſſel: return theſe Flowers upon the Caput Mortuum left in the 


Bottom of the lower Veſſel, do this three times and ſave the Flowers laſt raiſed 
for Uſe. Theſe are commended greatly as a Cure for the Rickets in Children, 

but we do not know that any Body has fairly experienced them of late: they 

are certainly a good Detergent, and may be of Ule in Injections in Gonorrhœas. 


We ought not to cloſe this Article of Copper without obſerving that Boer- 
| baave aſſures us he once cured an inveterate Dropſy with ſmall Doſes of a So- 


lution of Copper in Spirit of Sal Armoniac, but he frankly confeſſes the ſame 


Medicine faild him afterwards. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


' ARGENTUM, 
Silver. 


QUILVER is heavier than any of the Metals except Gold and Lead; tho? it 

comes after Lead in regard to its Gravity it greatly excells it in Fixity, and 
of all Metals approaches much the neareſt to Gold in Simplicity; bearing all the 
Teſts of Fire, and moſt of the ſeverer ones by the Addition of other metalline 


Bodies in the ſame manner that Gold does, and not diſcovering any Diverſity of 
Parts by the ordinary Means. It is conſiderably hard in Compariſon of Lead or 
Gold, yet it is malleable and ductile to a very great Degree, and may be drawn 
out into an extreamly fine Wire. It is leſs capable of Ruſt than any other Metal 
except Gold, but it readily becomes black on being rub'd with Sulphur: it is 


In 
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in ſome Degree ſonorous in itſelf, and in Compoſition with Copper and Tin it 
makes a Metal that is much more ſo than thoſe two Metals alone would do. 

It requires a kind of middle Degree of Fire to fuſe it, bearing unaltered a 
ſtronger Heat than either Lead or > =p but melting much more eaſily than 
Copper or Iron. It may be ſtrictly ſaid to grow red hot before it melts, but the 
State of Ignition without Fuſion is but inſtantaneous in it ; this Metal always run- 
ning as ſoon as ever it is ſeen to be red hot. It amalgamates readily enough 
with Mercury: the readieſt way of mixing them is to have the Silver in fine Fil- 
ings very clean from Greaſe, and to rub it in a Mortar with the Mercury. It is 
 fix'd in a common Fire ſo as to loſe ſcarce any thing, perhaps truly ſpeaking 
not any thing at all in the fierceſt Degree of it ever ſo long continued : it has 
been tried by Boerhaave for two Months together in the Eye of a Glaſs-houſe 
Furnace, and found to loſe only one twelfth Part of its Weight in the Operation; 
and it is highly probable that even this Loſs might be owing to the Silver's not 
having been 2 purify'd firſt. I have purify'd Silver to that Degree that 
it ſeems to have been above all Loſs. I have not indeed had Opportunities of re- 
peating the Boerbaavian Experiment, but I have found it ſo fix d as to loſe not 
the hundredth Part of a Grain in the utmoſt Violence of the Fire of my own Fur- 
naces, during a very long Continuance of a Heat capable of melting Iron. 

Silver expos'd to the fiercer Fire collected in the Focus of a large Burning-Glaſs 
immediately becomes red hot and melts, it then crackles, and afterwards emits 
a thick Smoak : ſoon after this is covered with a duſty Subſtance or Calx.: 


If the Silver have been refined by means of Antimony this Calx is of a yellowiſh 


Hue, and if kept long enough in the Focus it will vitrify in the ſame manner 
as Gold, but if it have been refined with Lead the Calx is whiter, and Homberg 
aſſures us will never vitrify however long expoſed even to that Degree of Hear. 
I The ſpecific Gravity of Silver has been variouſly laid down by various 
Experimenters, this has been owing to the different Degree of Purity of the Sil- 
ver they have weigh'd, or their different Accuracy in Experiments of this Kind; 
they make its Weight to Water to be from 10284 to 11091 to 1000, by the 
niceſt Trial the Gravity of the Silver I have already mentioned as ſtanding the 
Fire without loſs, is to Water as 10470 to 1000. | |\o 3 
Silver is purify'd by means of Lead, and bears its Action without Loſs. Fuſed 
with Antimony if the Effect be not carefully prevented it turns to Scoriæ and 
becomes volatile: there is no Metal indeed except Gold alone that bears the 
Teſt with this rapacious Mineral in the common way. * 
The proper Solvent of Silver is Aqua Fortis, it is diſſolved readily by this, 
and not at all by the common Aqua Regia; yet under certain Circumſtances 
Aqua Regia will diſſolve Silver: the firſt Phlegm which ariſes in the diſtil- 
ling that Menſtruum, when newly made, and when it has been ſome time in 
Digeſtion with Gold, will diſſolve Silver and will not touch Gold tho? it cannot 


4 f but be acknowledged that this Liquor is as much Aqua Regia as what follows in 
te Diſtillation. This however is a mere Experiment of Curioſity not likely ever 


to occur in the way of Buſineſs, and in that Reſpect, tho? we are acquainted 
with this Accident, which was diſcovered by Chance by Homberg, we may ſay in 
general, as we uſed to do, that Aqua Fortis diſſolves Silver and not Gold, and 
Aqua Regia Gold and not Silver. If but the ſmalleſt Quantity of Sea Salt be put 
into Aqua Fortis it will no longer give a clear Solution of Silver, this gives Teſt 
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Teſt for the Goodneſs of Aqua Fortis; and to this Difference in the Effect of theſe 
two Menſtrua we owe the only Method of ſeparating Siiverfrom Gold without Loſs. 

If Silver be fuſed with Lead it loſes its Sound and its fine bright white 
Colour; if melted with Tin it becomes extreamly brittle, and the two Metals 
are very difficultly ſeparated again. It melts and mixes eaſily with Copper, and 
by that means acquires a Hardneſs which fits it for our Coins and Utenſils much 
better than it is in its pure natural State. 3 

Silver melted with Arſenick (which is eaſily done by mixing the Arſenick with 
Chalk and a little Tartar, then wetting it with common Water, and then ſtrat fying 
the Silver with the Maſs) receives a Part of that Subſtance into its own Body, 
and ſhews the ſingular Effect it has on it in its loſing all its Malleability; but 


the Arſenick may be ſeparated from it again by only melting it in a ſtrong 


Silver melted with Biſmuth is afterwards much the more eaſily amalgamated 


with Quickſilver ; and what is yet more remarkable, is, that it by this means 
becomes ſo attenuated that it will paſs thro? a Leather in much larger Quantit 
mix*d with the Mercury than it would otherwiſe have done. It is made muc 


more fuſible as well as volatile by Antimony, and is ſtrangely debaſed by the 


Fume of burning Sulphur. | 5 3333 
Silver is ſaid by ſome to be able to colour the natural Gems and the factitious 


Glaſſes and Paſtes with a fine Blue, but this is an Error wholly owing to the 


Alloy of Copper, which is in moſt Silver, and which has occaſionally ſhewn this 
_ Effect in the artificial Products of this Kind: as to the ſuppoſed Effect in the 
natural ones we have no adequate Proof of it, no Silver having ever been ſeparated 


from any blue Gem, nor any Proof of its being in any of them having ap- 

peared to me in all the Experiments I have occaſionally made. Tho' Silver in 

the Earth be not capable of communicating any Colour to Foſſils, it has however 
a Power of influencing their Figure, and that in a very ſingular Manner: It has 


long been known that Iron determines the Cryſtals it enters the Compoſition of, 


as already obſerved, into Rhombs, and Lead into Cubes, but it has not been 


known that thoſe truncated Cryſtals and Spars, preſerved as great Curioſities in 


the Cabinets of the Curious, owe their Figure to Silver till I lately ſeparated Sil- 


ver from them. As certainly, therefore, as Iron or Lead can form Cryſtal into 
Cubes and Rhombs, ſo certainly can Silver, even in a very ſmall Quantity, in- 


fluence the Figure of thoſe Foſſils, and form them into Columns truncated at 


each End. 


Silver is more frequently found native than in the State of Ore ; what are 


uſually call'd Ores of Silver being truly no other than Maſſes of Stone of various 
Kinds, in which are bedded great Quantities of native malleable Silver: it is 
lodged in theſe in form of Filaments or Flakes, or elſe in thick and ſhapeleſs 
Maſſes, and is not only found in this Manner in Stone, but in Sands and Earths 
alſo of many Kinds : in Sands it is uſually met with in ſmall Grains, in Earths in 
larger Pieces, and thoſe beautifully ramoſe, but that in Stone is the moſt elegant 
of all, often running in Veins of a very ſingular Figure, and frequently filling the 
thin Fiſſures of its Matrix with flat Plates ridg'd and furrow'd in a ſurpriſingly 
beautiful Manner. —— ON RT 
Silver tho* moſt frequently found in theſe Forms is however very often met 
with, and that in large Quantities, in the true State of Ore, its Subſtance bem 
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penetrated by Sulphur and Arſenick, which are the two Minerals that reduce all 
Metals to the State of Ores. In this Caſe it has nothing of its genuine Ap- 
arance, but is often found in Form"! of a ſoft and malleable N of 
a blackiſh Colour, looking ſo like Lead that it has been miſtaken for native 
Lead : Some more debaſed Maſſes of this Kind are alſo met with of a paler 
or greyiſh Colour, theſe uſually contain Copper as well as Arſenick with the 
Silver and are not malleable : another Form of the Ores of Silver is in Maſſes, of 
the Size and Shape of Pebbles, and of the Colour of coarſe Amber, theſe break 
with a ſlight Blow, and are frequently found to contain two thirds of their 
Weight of Silver ; the former, however, are richer than theſe, and often contain 
no leſs than thirteen Ounces of pure Silver in the Pound Weight. 8 
There is finally another yet more beautiful Ore of Silver than all theſe, this is 
of a fine bright glowing red Colour, and is ſometimes found in rude Maſſes, but 
not unfrequently in regular and elegant Cryſtalline Shoots, and is equal to many 
of the red Gems in Beauty. „ „ 
Beſide theſe, which are Ores peculiar to Silver, it is not unfrequently found 
in very conſiderable Quantities mixed among the Ores of other Metals. All 
the Lead-Ores of England contain ſome Silver, ſome of them ſo much that the 
are work'd for it to great Ad vantage. The Cobalt and Antimony Ores allo 
frequently contain ſome Silver, and the whitiſh and grey Copper Ores uſually 
have a great deal of it. Theſe are the more uſual and determinate Ap- 
pearances of Silver in its ſimple or mix'd Ores, but beſide theſe it is found in 
many other accidentally varied Forms. Stones of all Colours and Conſiſtencies 
are indeed worked in different Places for the Silver contained in them. 
We have ſome of the black malleable Silver-Ore in England, where it has been 
uſually miſtaken, as in many other Places, for native Lead; but there never have 
any Quantities of it been met with. The German Mines in general afford Silver : 
ſome few of them have it native, but in the far greater Part it is found in the 
State of Ore of the red or of the black malleable Kind. Norway has Silver in 
conſiderable Abundance, moſt of it native and lodg'd in a debaſed Cryſtalline 
Stone, approaching to the Nature of the Agate or Onyx. The Hungarian Mines 
afford native Silver in ſome Quantity, it is there uſually of the capillary Kind, 
and is lodg'd in a whitiſh Stone. The Saxon Mines afford it moſt frequently 
in Spangles like thoſe of Talc, native and lodg'd in a reddiſh fiſſile Stone, ſome- 
times in a grey one: the Ores, as they are calPd, of Peru are Maſſes of native 
Silver in Stone, uſually very beautifully diſpoſed. 5 
It is not to be ſuppoſed. that it is here meant to determine, that the Ores of Silver 
thus mentioned as moſt frequent in the ſeveral Kingdoms where there are Mines 
are the only ones produced there; it is only meant that what are here deſcribed 
are the moſt frequent and univerſal in thoſe Places: the Red and the Black are 
found more or leſs in all the German Mines where there is any Silver at all, and 
the Red frequently embodied in or cover'd with the Black. ED 
The Stones containing native Silver, and improperly call'd Silver-Ores, are 
uſually very rich, and part with the Metal the moſt readily of all other Subſtances 
that contain it, by Amalgamation : they are to be powdered, and roaſted if neceſ- 
ſary, then waſhed to carry off the lighter Matter, and Quickſilver is to be 
added to the Remainder to take up the Metal, which is to be afterwards ſepa- 
rated by diſtilling away that additional Matter. As to the Ores of Silver pro- 
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by a Croſs added to the F — which is wanting only in the Characters of 
and Silver. It has been ſuppoſed by many that Silver would afford a blue 
Tincture, but this is wholly erroneous; its Solution, if the Silver has been tho- 
roughly purified, is always colourleſs, and its Cryſtals are as pellucid and deſtitute 
of any Tinge as the pureſt Rock Cryſtal; but if there be any Copper left in the 

Silver, even in ever ſo ſmall a Quantity, the Solution will be Green or Blue. 
The Cryſtals of Silver are intenſely Bitter. If Silver be melted with common 

Salt it blends with proper Management into a ſemi- pellucid Maſs, call'd Luna 
Cornea, which is very difficultly reduced into Silver again, being ſo volatile that 
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them by means of Lead, with which it mixes in the Teſt, and from which it is 


to be ſeparated by burning away the Lead in a Copell. If the Ore have unmetal- 
lic Earths among it, from which no waſhing will feparate it, a little Glaſs of 


Lead is to be added to ſcorify them the more readily. If it contain Pyrites it is 
to be roaſted till it ſmoak no longer, nor emit any Smell, and then treated in 
the common Manner. 


The Chemiſts who ſuppoſe Silver to have ſome peculiar Affinity to the Moon 


therefore call it Luna, their Character for it is this), by this they mean to denote 
the half of Gold, whoſe Character is a compleat Circle, the inner Line of this 


Figure, if turn'd outward, would make it the compleat Mark of Gold, by which 
they expreſs that the inſide of Silver turn'd outward would make it Gold, for 


they do not allow that there is any ** foreign or corroſive in this Metal, as 
there is in all the others except Gold itſelf: this corroſive Matter they expreſs 


it flies wholly off in a ſmall Degree of Heat. 


The Chemical Writers have ſaid great things of the Virtues of Silver, but 


there is very little Reaſon for placing any Dependance on them. The Arabian 


Authors are as fond of it indeed as they are of Gold, and attribute all thoſe 
Effects to a Grain or two of it taken internally, that a ſufficient Quantity of it 
is apt to create in the Poſſeſſor without ſwallowing any of it. They ſay it gives 


great Spirits and Chearfulneſs, and fortifies the Heart, and add, that it is in a 


particular manner good for the Head. Hence they give Leaf Silver a Place in all 


their ſtrengthning and cordial Compoſitions, and hence the Chemiſts have en- 


deavoured to introduce among us a long Train of Lunar Medicines, ſuch as 
Argenium Potabile, Diapboreticum Lunare, Bezoar dicum Lunare, and fifty others 


as pompous as inſignificant. 


Cryſtals of Silver. 


Melt an Ounce of pure Silver in a Crucible and pour it into a Veſſel of cold 


Water in which it will be buried eight Inches deep; the Silver falls into the 
Water with a hiſſing Noiſe, and is divided into ſmall Granules, this is call'd 


granulated Silver. Dry this Silver and put it into a glaſs Veſſel with two Ounces. 

of Aqua Fortis, it will perfectly diſſolve and diſſappear in it: the Liquor will 
be clear and of an intollerably bitter Taſte when diluted, a little Quantity of a 
black Powder uſually ſeparates to the Bottom of the Glaſs which is Gold, it 
not being eaſy to find Silver that does not contain ſome of that Metal. This is 


to be kept under the Title of a Solution of Silver, it is a violent Cauſtic, the 
leaſt Drop of it cating away any Part of the Skin that it touches. It eats. down. 


perly ſo call d, if they be eafily fuſible, the Silver is conveniently ſeparated from 


Id 


The only Preparations of Silver which keep up their Credit in the Shops, are 
the Lunar Cryſtals and the Lunar Cauſtic. 5 ee 
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the callous Lips of Ulcers, and immediately takes away Warts and the like Ex- 
creſcences. This Liquor alſo properly apply*d on an Agate or other hard Stone 
ſinks into it in a regular and determinate Way, and leaves a laſting Mark fix d 
deep in the Stone of a browniſh red Colour, which if it fades in keeping is always 
to be reſtored to its full Strength, by expoſing the Stone to the Air; this is the 
Secret of the German who drew Portraits on Agates here ſome Years ago. A 
Secret that may be carried much farther ſince I have found the means of ſinking 


two or three other Colours from Solutions of other Metals, as deep into the 
Stone as this unpleaſant one given by the Silver. „ 


To return to our Subject; put into the Solution of Silver juſt deſcribed freſh 
Silver in ſmall Pieces ſo long as it will diffolve any, when the laſt Piece or two 
remain untouched, the Solution is at the higheſt Point of Saturation. Set it in a 
cool Place and it will immediately begin to ſhoot into fine pellucid Cryſtals, 
which are to be ſeparated by pouring off the Liquor, or if the Solution of Silver 

in the Quantity of one Ounce to two of the Menſtruum be evaporated and ſet 

to ſhoot, the ſame ſort of Cryſtals will be found, but they will be yet more acrid 
than theſe, as containing a larger Portion of the Acid. „ 

Theſe Cryſtals of Silver are like the Solution an immediate Cauſtic, they 
burn the Skin on the ſlighteſt Touch, and always leave a black Spot upon the 
Place; theſe are only us'd as Cauſtics: but there is another Kind of Cryſtals 

of this Metal prepared for internal Uſe, and call'd by the fanciful Writers of the 
Chemical Tribe, Luna Hydragoga, Theſe are made by a Solution of Silver in 
Aqua Fortis as the former, but when they are taken out of the Liquor they are 
diſſolved in Water, and an Ounce of purify'd Nitre being added to the Solution 
of the Cryſtals produced from an Ounce of Silver, the Liquor is ſet to cryſtallize 

again, and the Cryſtals taken out and dry'd for Uk. og 
| Theſe are a violent Purgative, they are given in Dropſies, and by ſome are 
recommended in Palſies; their Doſe is from three to eight Grains. 5 
. . LAP IiS INTERNAL IS. TE 


The Lunar Cauſtic. 3 85 
This is uſually prepared from an evaporated Solution of Silver, but it is much 
better made from the Cryſtals of Silver firſt deſcribed, in the following eaſy 
manner. Put the Cryſtals of Silver into a clean glaſs Veſſel, fet it over burnin 
Charcoal and let the Cryſtals melt, when no more Smoak ariſes from the melted 
Matter pour it out of the Glaſs into little cylindric Cavities form'd in Clay, 
or into any thing elſe that will give it an obleng Form. As ſoon as the Matter 
is cold take it out of the Mould, wrap it in ſome warm'd Paper and dry it 
thoroughly in it, then wipe the Surface and put it up into a clean and dry Bottle 
and cork it well up. It will keep thus many Years: it is a very powerful 
Cauſtic, eating away the Fleſh and even the Bones it is applied to, only 
moiſtening the End of it firſt. oo OY I 

The pretended Tinctures of Silver we have already obſerved are only Tinctures 
of the Copper, and are therefore not to be ventur'd internally; every colour'd 
Tincture of Silver may be boldly declared to be of this Kind; and as to the 
colourleſs ones we have not heard that they have any Virtue. 
The only Preparation of Silver we ſhall add, is, that Liquor kept by many as 
a mighty Secret for tinging Hair of any Colour to a fine Black. 
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Take three Drams of crude Mercury, diſſolve it in an Ounce and half of Aqua 
Fortis, add to this two Ounces of the Solution of Silver already deſcribed, pour 
the whole into a Veſſel of clean Water ſo much in Quantity that the whole may 
not be able to corrode Copper nor raiſe Bubbles on its Surface. This is the 

moſt certain of all Proofs that the Liquor has its due Strength, and when it has 
ſtood by about a Month, it may be uſed with Safety. 


CHAPTER v. 
STA Nun, 
Tin. 


1 IN is the lighteſt of all the Metals: it is remarkable for a Quality that 
| no other of them has, which is, that when bent it makes a crackling Noiſe. 
It is ſomewhat harder than Lead, but leſs ſo than any other of the Metals: it is 
malleable in a very conſiderable Degree, tho? leſs ſo than Lead: it may be drawn 
eaſily enough into a coarſe Wire, but if this be attempted to be brought to any 
great Degree of Fineneſs it ſnaps and breaks under the Workman's Hands. 
Tin is leſs ſuſceptible of Ruſt than moſt of the other Metals: it is very little 
elaſtic, and ſcarce at all ſonorouss 85 N F 
It melts with a much ſmaller Degree of Fire than any other Metal, a Heat 
but a little greater than that of boiling Water being ſufficient to fuſe it. It melts 
before it grows red hot like Lead; and ſo much leſs a Degree of Heat, even than 
| that requiſite to the running of Lead, is neceſſary to the fuſing of this Metal, that 
| it may be eaſily ſeparated from the other by Eliquation; and if the Fire be kept 
= Ander a mix'd Maſs of the two, ſo low as to be 1 not enough to melt the Lead, 
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* wed the Tin will all run off from it. ES LS 
Ss Tin amalgamates very readily with Mercury and may be mixed in Fuſion 
Pork Hl | with moſt other Metals, and as readily ſeparated from any of them again by the 
ea HARI beforementioned Proceſs of Eliquation. It is the leaſt Simple of all the Metals, 
being brought by a very ſmall Degree of Fire to emit ſulphureous Flames; theſe 
are plainly the abſolute Sulphur of the Metal : they do great Injury to the People 
employed to work upon it and render them pale, and often abſolutely deſtroy 
them. The Conſequence of the emitting theſe Fumes ſo abundantly is that Tin 
of all Metals loſes moſt of its Weight and calcines moſt eafily in the Fire. 
Expoſed to the Focus of a great Burning-Glaſs it immediately melts and ſends 
off a large Quantity of a thick white Fume, the remaining Matter is then a fine 
white Calx: if this be continued longer in the Focus it runs into a pellucid 
cryſtalline or glaſſy Matter in Form of Needles, theſe if held ever ſo long in the 
fame Heat undergo no farther Change, never running into a Maſs of Glaſs as the 
Remains of moſt of the Metals do under the ſame Circumſtances ; but like the 
Glaſſes of the other Metals, if expoſed again to the ſame Heat laid on a Piece of 
Charcoal, they immediately run into Tin again; and the ſame thing happens if 
it be continued on the Tile or Copel it was firſt placed on in the Focus, and 
ſome fat Matter, as Tallow or the like, to be added to it. 
_ Filings of Tin thrown into the Flame of a Candle take Fire and render the 
Flame Blue, emitting a viſible Fume and a Smell of Garlick : melted in a 
Crucible with a Mixture of Nitre it deflagrates. Its conſtituent Matters therefore 
5 1 1 
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ſeem to be a cryſtalline Earth which melts with great Difficulty, and an in- 
flammable Sulphur, in which from its Smell while calcining, and from its 
poiſonous Quality, it is probable there may be ſomething of Arſenic mixed. 
The ſpecific Gravity of pure Tin is laid down by Authors from 7156 to 7617, 
to 1000 to that of Water. The pureſt Tin I have been able to prepare ap- 
pears by the niceſt Examination to be to Water as 7350 to 1000. 
Tin ſo far endures the Force of Lead and Antimony in the Refiner's Teſt, that 
it is hardly to be ſeparated from them unleſs by the Addition of Copper: it 
adheres to the reſt of the Metals with greater Eaſe than any other, and hence is of 
continual Uſe in covering Plates of Iron, and lining Copper and other Veſſels to 
prevent their ruſting, and to fave the Liquids put into them from taking up 
any bad Qualities from thoſe Metals, as it is much more difficultly diſſolved by 
common Menſtruums than either of them. | . 1 
Tin in many Things greatly approaches to the Nature of Silver. It very 
readily melts with Silver, Gold, or Copper; when the Mixture is made with 
equal or even a leſs Quantity, it renders them extremely brittle. But it is 
very ſingular that if it be mixed in a much larger Quantity they ſtill con- 
tinue pliant and flexile. Ten Parts of Tin and one of Copper make a 
Maſs more rigid indeed than Tin, yet malleable and ductile. Silver of all 
the Metals ſuffers moſt by an Admixture of Tin, a very ſmall Quantity of it 
ſerving to make that Metal as brittle as Glaſs, and what is worſe, being very 
difficultly ſeparable from it again. The Addition of about one tenth Part of 
Copper to Tin, makes it fit for the common Uſes of Life in Veſſels of va- 
rious Kinds, as it becomes by the Mixture more durable; a little Zink added 
to this Mixture gives the Metal a yellow Colour, and as it is mixed in great: 
er or leſs Quantity makes it fit for caſting of Cannon and for Bells. 
Iron readily mixes with Tin in Fuſion if the Fire be very briſk, and the 
Iron heated white hot before the Tin be added: twice the Quantity of this 
- Metal added to Iron ſo heated readily runs with it into an odd Subſtance, 
which is very white and brittle, and readily anſwers to the Magnet. This 
has been uſed by ſome with a Pretence of its not being Iron, and that the 
Loadſtone would attract another Metal beſide that. But the Fallacy is eaſi- 
ly diſcovered by any one that underſtands any Thing of metallurgic Analyſis. 
Lead bears a conſiderable Admixture of Tin without being affected as 
Gold and Silver are, which are both rendered brittle by it, at leaſt its Ef- 
fects on this Metal are in a much ſmaller Degree. The very Vapour of Tin 
has the ſame Effect with the Metal itſelf on Silver, Gold, and Copper, rendering 
them brittle. Many a Metallurgiſt has been long plagued with theſe Va- 
pours by a Piece of Tin being accidentally among his Charcoal; the Conſe- 
quence of which has been, that till it was burnt wholly away theſe Metals have 
been rendered brittle as Glaſs under the Hammer, by only being fuſed over 
| theſe Coals. It is owing to this Property of Tin, in making the Metals it is 
mixed with brittle, that it makes them ſonorous. Mr, Boyle has expreſſed a 
Wonder that Tin, which is itſelf not much ſonorous, ſhould on Mixture with 
Copper render it more ſo; but if we conſider that the ſame Sort of Diſpoſition 
of Parts which renders Metals rigid and brittle, renders them ſonorous, the 
Myſtery is explained. | | 
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42 TIN. 
The proper Solvent of Tin in its true malleable State is Aqua Regia. It 
will not diſſolve well in any of the other Menſtrua of the ſtronger Kinds, 
nor indeed very readily in this. We are not to wonder however at this Dif- 
ficulty of Solution in Tin, ſince we find it contains much more Sulphur than 
any other Metal, and Sulphur is not one of thoſe Subſtances that are to be 
diffolved by Acids. That this is a Fact we find by putting calcined Tin, 
inſtead of common malleable Tin, into Solution, for in this Caſe even Vinegar 
will diſſolve it. While Tin is in its malleable State the weakeſt Acids diſ- 
ſolve it beſt: Verjuice, and it is faid even ſour Apples boiled in tin Veſſels, 
acquire a Taſte of that Metal, though the ſtrongeſt Acids, Aqua Regia ex- 
cepted, boiled in the ſame Veſſels acquire no Flavour from it at all. 
Many of the chemical Writers have been of opinion, that if the Sulphur 
could be thoroughly purged from Tin, it would be no longer Tin but Silver. 
It is certain that the two Metals have many Things in common: if diffolved 
in Aqua Regia Tin is bitter, as well as Silver in Solution with the nitrous Acid: 
but the Cryſtals which are produced from a Solution of it in Vinegar after it 
has been calcined for eight and forty Hours together, which is a neceſlary Step 
toward ſuch a Solution, (and which one would think ſhould bring it nearer to 
Silver than before, if the diſſipating its Sulphur were the Way to do it,) differ 
wholly from thoſe of Silver. We have indeed Accounts in many Authors, of Tin 
being made to yield a large Quantity of Silver by peculiar Proceſſes ; but that 
careful Experimenter Mr. Boyle tells us, that all Tin is not to be expected to yield 
theſe Advantages in the ſame Manner, for that himſelf had ſeparated pure Cry- 
ſtals of Silver from one Parcel of Tin by a peculiar Menſtruum, but that ano- 
ther Parcel of the ſame Metal would not anſwer in the ſame Manner 
Though Tin and Lead readily unite in Fuſion over a gentle Fire, if the 
Heat be afterwards raiſed to a violent Degree, there is a viſible Motion excited 
in the Mixture, and the Conſequence is that both are reduced to a Calx, and the 
Lead becomes extremely difficult afterwards to vitrify, * 
. The Effect that Zink has upon a Mixture of Tin and Copper, the Copper 
: | e being in a larger Proportion than has been uſually given in ſuch Mixtures, 
| 1s little known, and ſeems to be a Secret that the People who are poſſeſſed of 
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lj, it, intend to make of Uſe to them. I have made a mixt Metal by theſe Means, 
al Es which has not been diſcoverable, even by the Workmen, from ſome famous 
| | 
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A Metals lately brought into Uſe in Imitation of Gold. _ | N 

il Tin when it mixes itſelf with Cryſtal in the Earth, influences both its Fi- 

ll gure and Colour, It gives it a pyramidal Form conſiſting of four Sides, 
10 4 ſhort and with a broad Baſe, and at the ſame time uſually communicates a 
il Du IJ . . . * 1 . 4 
10 yellow Colour to it with an Admixture of a duſky brown, which makes it much 
wh inferior to the yellow Cryſtal made ſo by Lead. Even the Tin Grains, though *R 


very different Subſtances from the Cryſtals we are deſcribing, have ſomething 
of this yellow Colour, which appears when they are broke into ſmall Pieces, 
tho' in the Maſs they are opake and blackiſh. In the making of the artificial 
Gems, there is a Method of obtaining this Colour from Tin, and communicat- 
ing it to Glaſſes, It ſeldom ſucceeds indeed in the common Way of doing 
this by Lead, but in Vitrifications, where the Baſis is Borax, the Calx of Tin 
properly treated with Vinegar yields Cryſtals, which will communicate the 
true Colour of the browner Topazes to the vitrify'd Maſs, I preſerve a Spe- 
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Head; for of that Minuteneſs 
| largeſt Quantity of Tin I have ever been able to ſeparate from theſe, has 
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cimen of this Vitrification ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Topaz in any Fhing but 


Hardneſs. 


The Ores of Tin are very various, as it is found blended with all Kinds of 
Subſtances, with marcaſitic, cryſtalline, and ſtony Matter, and even with other 
Metals. The Germans have lately talked of finding native Tin in the perpen- 
dicular Fiſſures of ſome of their iron Mines; but there ſeems no Foundation 
for the Opinion. I received a Specimen of what they call by this Name, with 
a very pompous Account of it from one of the People in the Neighbour- 
hood of the Mine where it was found: but this pretended native Tin wanted 
the firſt of all the Characters of a native Metal, Malleability. It broke to Pieces 
under the Hammer, and on Trial in the Fire, proved to be a marcaſitic Ore, 
very rich indeed in Tin, a very ſingular and valuable Subſtance, but not as 


pretended, native Tin. This remarkable Ore is found in Nodules from an 


Ounce to three or four in Weight; it is of a bright ſilvery Colour like the 
white Arſenical Pyritæ, but covered with a coarſe duſky Cruſt : when pro- 


perly worked, it is the richeſt Tin-Ore I have met with. I have ſeparated 


five Drams of pure Tin from the Ounce of it. Ts ay 
The next Ore to this in Richneſs, and that which has conſequently been 


uſually accounted the richeſt of all, is the Tin Grain, or Lapis Fevius. This 


is an Ore of Tin, of a fine gloſſy black Colour on the Outſide, but in thin 


Pieces held up againſt the Light, it is tranſparent and yellowiſh ; it is the 
heavieſt of all the metalline Ores, and is of a very irregular Figure, but in 


the fineſt Pieces it ſeems to approach to the Shape of thoſe Cryſtals which are 
formed of two Pyramids joined Baſe to Baſe, without any intermediate Co- 
Jumn. In Size it is from the * of a large Wallnut down to that of a Pin's- 

we meet with ſome perfect Tin Grains. The 


been four Drams and a half from the Ounce, which ſets them a little be- 
low the former Pyritical Ore in Value, ſo that it is much to be wiſhed that 


| Subſtance may be found any where in Plenty. After the Tin Grain we are 
to mention a black and very heavy Tin-Ore of an irregular Figure and me- 


talline Appearance; but this, though it promiſes very fairly by its Weight, ſel- 


dom yields ſo much as half a Dram of Metal from the Ounce in its crude 


State ; if waſhed indeed, and all the foreign Matter carried off, it may be re- 
duced almoſt to the Purity of the Tin Grains before the Working. a 

The Tin-Ores of Germany uſually contain a very large Quantity of Iron ; 
ours are free from this Admixture, and are greatly the more tales for It. 
Our other Ores of Tin, beſides the two above deſcribed, are a browniſh or 
blackiſh ſtony one, very hard and heavy : this is debaſed by a great Quanti- 
ty of the ſtony Matter, and requires careful Waſhing before it is brought to the 
Fire; and a yellowiſh or whitiſh Ore, which are leſs heavy and more brittle than 
the others, and contains a large Quantity of common Sulphur: and to theſe 
may be added another, in which the Metal is yet more mixed with Sulphur ; this 


is the Mundic found in the Tin Mines which is very bright and ſhining, of a 


Silver or gold Colour, and often contains a large Portion of Tin, though it 
be very difficultly ſeparable from it, becauſe of the Abundance of Sulphur in 
the Maſs. We have alſo a red Ore of Tin, of a ſtony, and ſometimes of an 
earthy Nature, and carrying ſo little of the Appearance of an Ore of this mw 
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44 TIN. | 
tal, that it is hard to gueſs what could lead any Body to work it in Ex- 
pectation of it. It is however very rich. 

Tin-Ore is ſometimes alſo found mixed with that of Lead, and carrying the 
external Appearance of Lead only: ſome of theſe Ores are neglected in France, 
where they might turn to a very conſiderable Account under proper Management. 
The German Ores of Tin are uſually ſo like thoſe of Iron, that at firſt Sight it is 
ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh them. We are alſo finally to add to the Number 
of the Tin-Ores the dodecahædral Garnets ſold by our Druggiſts; theſe are in 
general irregularly figured, but the moſt regular of them always conſiſt of 
twelve Sides; they are of a deep red Colour, and are in Size from the Big- 
neſs of the largeſt Pea, to that of the Head of a ſmall Pin. Theſe are truly 
Ores of Tin, of the Nature of the Tin Grains, but not ſo rich; I have ſepa- 
rated from ſome of them two Drams of Metal from the Ounce, in general 
however they contain but an inconſiderable Quantity. FO 
There is ſomething very ſingular in the great Gravity of Tin-Ore, beyond 
that of the Ores of other Metals; but it contains ſo much Arſenic, and is ſo 
dangerous to the Perſon who works it, that Experiments are not to be expect- 
ed to be made very frequently on it. The Tin-Ores in general are ſtubborn 


and refractory in the Fire; it is eaſy however to find whether an Ore does or 


does not contain this Metal; for if a Piece of it be powdered and waſhed, 
and afterwards ſprinkled thinly over an iron Plate made white hot on the Fire, 
the Tin-Ore in this caſe, if there be any in the Maſs, will be found in little 
| Parcels of a red Colour covered with grey Flowers of an arſenical Smell. 
The various Kinds of Mundic common in the Corniſb Mines are not only re- 
jected from the Works as Ores themſelves, but they are carefully ſeparated 
from among the other Ores of a better Kind, as they are apt to be very trouble- 
ſome even in the ſmalleſt Quantities in working the reſt. They then pound 
and waſh the Ore, and when they have thus ſeparated all the lighter Impurities, 
they burn or roaſt the Remainder on iron Plates, continually ſtirring it 
till there is no longer any Smell of Sulphur or of Garlic ; after this they 
grind it to a tolerably fine Powder, and after waſhing it again it is carried to 
the melting Houſes, where it is run into Metal by mixing it with Charcoal, and 
urging the Fire to the utmoſt Violence by Blaſt of large Bellows. There is 
a Cavity at the Bottom of the Furnace into which the Metal runs as it ſeparates 
from the Ore, and out of which they let it by an Aperture cloſed and opened 
at Pleaſure z running it into Cakes or Pigs which are the large Blocks we ſee it in. 
Tin-Ore in general contains a great Quantity of Arſenic, which diſcovers 
itſelf in the roaſting in- Form of a white Cloud, and which it is very ma- 
terial to burn quite vey. as it otherwiſe renders the Metal brittle. Charcoal 
alone commonly ſerves for the fluxing the Ore of Tin, bur if any be found very 
refractory a little common black Pitch is an excellent Addition. 
Tin is the Metal deſcribed by the Greeks under the Name of Caſſiteron. The 
Latins who took it for a Kind of Lead call'd it Plumbum Candidum, calling the 
common Lead Plumbum Nigrum. The Arabian Writers have named it Acne or 
Aaſerub. The Chemiſts call it Jupiter, and all the Preparations of it Fevi- 
ales. The Character they uſe to expreſs it is this X, by which they mean to 
denote that it is one half Silver or Luna, and the other half corroſive, which 
they expreſs by the Croſs added to the Creſcent, Mr. Boyle indeed was of O- 


pinion 


POWDERED TIN. 1 
pinion that Tin and Silver were the ſame Metal, only that in the State of Sil- 
ver it was pure, and in that of Tin debaſed by the Admixture of ſome cor- 
roſive Matter not to be ſeparated from it. This however is too much of the 
Alchemical Doctrine to be received at this time of Day. 

The Virtues of Tin, as a Medicine given internally, have been greatly cele- 
brated by the Writers of many paſt Ages, but it has leſs Credit at preſent. We 
have been told that in Diſeaſes of the 3 and in Diſorders of the Head and 
Uterus there is ſcarce any thing equal to it; and that in Convulſions, Epi- 
lepſies, and the Madneſs ariſing from the Bite of a mad Dog, it was a certain 
Remedy. Theſe laſt are the only Cafes in which it has any Degree of Cre- 
dit at preſent, and that is rather among the Vulgar than among Phyſicians. 
In Epilepſies we have known half a Dram given twice a Day for a long Time, 
but without Succeſs. In the Bite of a mad Dog, great Cures of the. prevent- 
ative Kind have been ſaid to be wrought by it, but it is not eaſy to ſay, before 
the Symptoms in that terrible Caſe appear, whether the Poiſon took Effect or not. 
In the Manufactures it is of great Uſe in Solders, and when amalgamated 
with Mercury, and a little Biſmuth added to make it run thin, it ſerves in the 
Silvering of Looking-Glaſſes. By Calcination it makes a ſoft Powder called 
Putty, which is of Uſe in the poliſhing Glaſs and Gems, and alſo in the 
making of Enamels. 3 „ 5 

Its Preparations in Uſe in Medicine, or generally kept in the Shops, are theſe, 
1. The Stannum Pulveratum, or powdered Tin. 2. The Sal Jovis, or Salt of 
Tin. 3. The Diaphoreticum Foviale, or Antihectic of Poterius, and 4. The Au- 
rum Muſivum, or as it is commonly called, Moſaicum, Moſaic Gold. 

8 SrAN NUM PULVERATUM, fy” 
- F N . 

Let a Quantity of Tin be melted and poured into a wooden Box, the In- 
ſide of* which has been chalked all over. Let the Box be ſhook briſkly 
about till the Tin is cold, and being then opened a Part of the Metal will be 
found reduced to Powder; let the remaining ſolid Lump be melted again 
and treated in the ſame Manner, till it be all reduced to Powder. This is 
a Sort of Granulation of Tin, and is a much better Preparation of it when it 
is to be given internally, than the common one of coarſe Filings. This is 
ſaid to be a Remedy for Worms, and is given by ſome with that Intent, a 
Scruple at a Doſe every Day for a long time: but we have not any certain 
/ : ies 
1 N dai oer, 1 | 
3 " # © no Hy 
Calcine a Quantity of pure Tin in a flat earthen Veſſel in a 2 Fire for 
three Days and oy often ſtirring it about, and keeping the Fire as equally 
as may be of the ſame Degree. Pour on the calcined Powder in a glaſs Cu- 
curbit as much diſtilled Vinegar as will cover it four Inches deep: give it a 
Heat a little leſs than that of boiling, and continue this four or five Hours, 
then pour off the clear Liquor and evaporate it till a thin Pellicle appear 
upon it. Set it in a cool Place, and there will ſhoot Cryſtals very pellucid, 
colourleſs, hard, and ſolid ; theſe are to be ſeparated and the Liquor farther 
evaporated and ſet to cryſtallize again. This is a tedious and nice Proceſs, 
many have failed in it, but with proper Caution it will always ſucceed. 2 
—— — ong 


46 MOSAIC GOLD. 
long Calcination of the Tin and gentle Evaporation of the Solution are two 
very eſſential Points. The Gentlemen who are in Search of the Art of tranſ- 
muting Metals have great Expectations from this Salt, but they have not yet 
performed any of the Miractes they pretend to with it. In Medicine it is 
recommended in hyſteric Caſes to be given from two to four or five Grains 
for a Doſe. But poſſibly its Virtues in this way are as imaginary as in the 
other; however it be, it is very little known among us at preſent. 

Dr aPHORETICUM JoviALE, SIvE ANTIHECTICUM POTER11, 
©  Diaphoretic Tin, or the Antiheftic of Poterius. ; 
Melt in a good Crucible equal Quantities of Tin, and of the martial Re- 
gulus of Antimony, caſt them while in Fuſion into a conic braſs Veſſel a little 
heated and greaſed on the Inſide with Suet. Beat off the Scoriz and there 

will remain a pure Regulus of Tin. Mix one Part of this Regulus of Tin 
with three Parts of crude Nitre, heat a Crucible red hot and throw into it 
while in the Fire this Mixture, a Spoonful at a Time : let them calcine to- 
gether, and finally pour the whole into a Veſſel of Water a little heated. Pour 
off this Water, and waſh the Matter ſeveral Times with freſh warm Water ; there 
will remain at the Bottom at length a greyiſh white Powder with ſome Caſt 
of Blue in it. This is the Diaphoreticum Joviale. LY - 1 5 
It is greatly commended for taking off the Acrimony of morbid Humours, 
and is given in Hectics, in Conſumptions, and in Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, 
1 but particularly in Spittings of Blood. The Doſe is from five Grains to thirty. 
8 AvuruM Mus vun, - 


5 . Moſaic Gold. : „ 
Take Tin one Pound, Flowers of Sulphur four Ounces, crude Sal Armo- 
niac and purified Quickſilver of each half a Pound. Melt the Tin, and while 
it is in Fuſion add the Quickſilver. When all is cold reduce it to Powder, 
and thus mix with it the Sulphur and the Salt. Sublime the whole in a Ma- 

traſs. The Aurum Muſtvum will be found under the Part ſublimed with a ſmall 
Quantity of Foulneſs at the Bottom. | 


Canparius, in his Book De Atramentis, gives the original Recipe for this 
Preparation of Tin, but he adds the other Ingredients all in equal Quantities 
the College Diſpenſatory gives theſe Proportions, and the Proceſs ſucceeds 
much better thus. Geoffroy even orders the Mercury in one fourth a larger 
Quantity than the Tin, but this is not neceſſary, though we have tried the Pro- 
ceſs in his Proportions, and found it ſucceed not amiſs. The Aurum Mufroum 
is preſcribed in malignant Fevers, and in hyſteric and hypochondriac Com- 
plaints with Succeſs. Its Doſe is from ten Grains to twenty. The Painters al- 
ſo uſe it for a gold Colour. EE no 
To theſe Preparations uſed in Medicine, we may add one well known as a 
Coſmetic : this is a Magiſtery of Tin prepared in the Manner of that of Biſ- 
muth. Take fix Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, and one Ounce of Spirit of Sea- 
Salt. Mix them together and they become a Kind of Agua Regia. Into this 
Liquor put Tin in ſmall Quantities till the Menſtruum is not capable of hold- 
ing any more; the Solution will be thick and oily; pour it into fix or eight 
Quarts of ſpring Water and the Tin will be precipitated in Form of a white 


Powder, this 1s to be waſhed in ſeveral Waters and then dried. 
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SCE © 47 
This Calx is very difficultly reduced to Tin again by the Force of Fire. It 
is uſed by the Ladies in Pomatums to render the Skin white and ſoft, and 


| _ have recommended it internally as a Diuretic, but this is not very war- 
rantable. | 


CHAPTER VI. 


AvRum, 
Gold. 


* 


OL d is the heavieſt of all Metals, and conſequently of all known 
Bodies. The Chemiſts tell us that it is compoſed of two Subſtances, 
the one an extremely pure and ſimple Matter of the Nature of Mercury, 
and the other, which they ſay fixes or deſtroys the Fluidity of this, an 
equally pure and fimple Subſtance, extremely ſubtil and of the Nature of 
Sulphur. We are to take all this however upon the Credit of thoſe who 
affirm it; for by all the Trials that have been made, Gold ſeems the moſt 
ſimple of all known Subſtances. Its Colour is yellow, it is the moft mallea- 
ble and moſt ductile of all the Metals. It is wholly incapable of Ruſt, and 
is not ſonorous when ſtruck upon “. It requires a ſtrong Fire to melt it, re- 
maining unaltered in the Degree of Heat that fuſes Tin or Lead, but running 
with a leſs vehement one than is neceſſary to the fuſing of Iron or Cop- 
per. It does not retain its Colour till the time of its melting, but becomes 
ignited and white before it runs, and-when in Fuſion it appears of a pale 
bluiſh green Colour on the Surface. FFF 
It amalgamates the moſt readily of all the Metals with Quickſilver; when 
in a State of Fuſion it very eaſily and very intimately blends itſelf with Silver, 
and when mixt with that Metal will alſo run into a Maſs with Iron. Either 
Silver or Gold may indeed be mixed ſingly with this Metal by Fuſion, but it 
is much more eaſily done with regard to Gold when before blended with Silver. 
It much more eaſily mixes with Copper and the other Metals, and very rea- 
dily with ſome of the Semi-metals, as with the Regulus of Antimony. Common 
Fire carried to its utmoſt Vehemence has no farther Effect on Gold than the 
fuſing it, it will remain ever fo long in its fierceſt Heat, and come out at 
laſt unaltered and with its whole Weight. Expoſed to the Focus of the 
ſtrongeſt burning Glaſſes, it ſparkles and flies off in ſmall Maſſes, which if 
received on Paper and examined afterwards, are found to be pure unaltered 
Gold; but if that Heat be managed very nicely, and the ſame Gold again and 
again expoſed to it, it is affirmed that a Part of the Gold will at length go 
off in Fumes, and the Remainder will be found to be a Subſtance of a dee 
Blue with ſome Admixture of Purple, and approaching to the Nature of Vi- 
triol rather than of Gold, of which it wants the Malleability and the ſpeci- 
fic Gravity. N 1 TO eons 5 


® Tt is not eaſy to conceive how ſo accurate a Writer in general as the late Mr. Geoffroy ſhould 
have happened to give the Quality of being ſonorous to Gold as one of its Characteriſtics aur um 


2 eft omnium nobiliſimum ma. xi me ductile, ſonorum, &c. Truth, Reaſon and Experiments all * 
eny it. 


Gold. 
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ing to the niceſt Experiments I have been able to ma 
the utmoſt Purity in my own Furnaces, it is as 19420 to 1000 
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Sold is greatly the moſt diviſible of all Bodies: if melted with a hundred 


thoufand Times its Weight of Silver, it will perfectly and equally blend it- 
ſelf with that Metal; any Grain of the melted Maſs being cut off, will be 
found on aſſaying to contain its due and proportionate Quantity of the Gold 
in it; and a ſingle Drop of a Solution of Gold in Aqua Regia will communicate a 
metalline Taſte to a Pint of Spirit of Wine if mixed with it. Its Ductility is 
in no Degree inferior to this Quality of it. The Wire-Drawers, according to 


Reaumur, are able to extend a Leaf of Gold to the twelve millionth Part of 


an Inch in Thinneſs over a flatted Silver Wire, and yet the Silver ſhall be fo 


perfectly covered in every Part with Gold, that not only the naked Eye, but 


even the beſt Microſcope ſhall not be able to find a Speck of Silver appearing 
under it. %% Tn, VN nd 
The Specific Gravity of Gold has been ſaid by different People who have ex- 
perimented it, to be to that of Water, from 19081 to 19640 to To0O ; accord- 
2 with Gold refined to 


The proper Solvent of Gold is Agua Regia; this Menſtruum owes its Pow- 
er upon this Metal to the Sea- Salt it contains, that being almoſt the only 


Salt which has the Quality of acting upon Gold. The Effect of this Men- 
ſtruum affords us one Teſt for this Metal; if we require another we may 
have recourſe to a Fufion with Antimony: for if pure Gold and Antimony 
be melted together, the Antimony on keeping up the Fire to a great Height 


will be all driven off in Fumes, and will leave the Gold, if pure, unaltered 


in Weight; whereas if it contained any Mixture of another Metal, the An- 


timony would have taken it away with it, not excepting even Silver itſelf. 
If a Quantity of Salt of Tartar or any other fixed Alkali be thrown into 


a2 Solution of Gold, the Metal is precipitated in Form of a Powder, which 
has an exploſive Power greater than that of Gun- powder, or the Pulvis Fulminans 
of the Chemiſts. This Powder is called from its Property Aurum Fulminans. 


Gold is uſually found in the Earth native and not debaſed into the State of 
Ore, but under its own proper Form, yellow, malleable, and ductile. In this 

State however it is ſeldom quite pure, but uſually contains ſome Copper and 
almoſt always ſome Silver among it. Native Gold thus mixed with ſmall Quan- 
tities of the other Metals, is found ſometimes in ſmall Granules among the Sands 


of Rivers, ſometimes in larger Maſſes looſe and alone, or elſe mixed among a 


reddiſh or whitiſh Marle in the Fiſſures of Rocks. But its moſt uſual Form of all 


is that in which we ſee it, in what is vulgarly, though very improperly, called 


Gold-Ore ; that is in Maſſes of a whitiſh opake Stone approaching to the Na- 
ture of Cryſtal, in which the native Gold is diſpoſed in Form of Drops and 
Threads, and ſometimes of Veins. The Gold in this Stone has a thouſand vari- 
ous and beautiful Appearances, and the Stone itſelf is occaſionally tinged with 


black, green and other Colours. There are alſo coarſer Stones of various 
Kinds and Colours, in which Gold is diſperſed in this Manner, all which are 
beautiful enough, but leſs ſo .than this purer kind ; theſe are of all Colours, 


but moſt frequently they are whitiſh or reddiſh. In all theſe Ores as they are 


called, the Gold ſhews itſelf in its proper Form: but there are ſome Metal- 
line Subſtances found in which this Metal is truly reduced to the State of 


3 | 3 
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Ore, that is in which it is not yellow, malleable, or ductile, but reduced to 
a diſcoloured and brittle Maſs by being penetrated with Sulphur or Arſenic, 
and by them reduced like the other Metals to that State which is properl: 
called Ore; theſe being the two Subſtances which Nature employs to debaſe 
the other Metals into that State. Whenever Gold is found thus penetrated 
and altered however, there is always Silver with it in the ſame Maſs, and the 
Ores are properly Silver Ores or thoſe of ſome other Metal in which ſome Sil- 
ver is alſo contained, the Gold being always in the ſmalleſt Quantity of any 
Metal in the Maſs. 1 
Among the number of Gold Ores we are alſo to reckon Lapis Lazuli, ſome 
Pieces of which, beſide the glittering gold colour'd Marcaſite that abounds in 
them and forms their yellow Veins, containing alſo a ſmall Quantity of Gold. 
Common Sand and Clay may alſo be reckoned among the Ores of Gold, as 
there are few Kinds of either from which ſome Gold may not be extracted by a 
{ſkilful Hand, tho* not enough to pay the Expence of working. Common 
Orpiment has alſo been worked near two thouſand Vears ago for Gold, and a 
ſmall Quantity obtained from it, but not enough to make it worth while to 
continue the Works; and finally ſome of our common Marcaſites contain a little 
of it. The Colour of our yellow Marcaſites has tempted many to believe 
them almoſt all Gold, but ſuch People may be eaſily undeceived, by only cal- 
cining the Subſtances they ſuppoſe ſo rich in a common Fire, in which Caſe 
they do not retain their yellow Colour as Gold would do, but become Red. 
Gold reſiſting the Action of Lead, or Glaſs of Lead, and ſuſtaining the 
| Copel and the Teſt in which other Metals, Silver alone excepted, turn to Scoriæ, 
is eaſily ſeparated from its Ore, as well that which is properly as that which is 
improperly. ſo call'd, by the common Method of Teſting and Copelling. 
When in its native State it is alſo very conveniently ſeparated by Amalga- 
mation with Mercury, as it more readily mixes with that Body than even Silver 
itſelf does; but this Method is of no uſe where the Gold is truly reduced to a 
State of Ore, as nothing but a pure Metal is capable of Amalgamation” © 
The ready Method of ſeparating the Gold from its Ore by the Copel, is to 
mix a Quantity of it in fine Powder with eight times its Weight of granulated 
Lead, and putting it into a Teſt, in which keep it red hot till the Scoriæ on the 
Surface are perfectly vitrify'd.: after this the Lead with the Gold ſeparated from 
the ſtony and other Particles and mixed with it 1s to be put into a Copel and kept 
in the Fire together till all the Lead is burnt away into Lithargea nd Scoriz, 
and the Gold remains alone in the Copel, When the Ore is mix*d with other 
Subſtances beſides Stones or earths, as Pyrites and the like, a little Glaſs of Lead 
is to be added which makes them run thin and more eaſily, depoſit the Metal by 
Precipitation. Theſe Methods will ſucceed when Gold is truly in a State of Ore, 
but when it retains its metallic Form, tho* mix'd with Stones and the like, the 
| ſhort Way is that by Amalgamation. The Method for this is to powder the Ore, 
then waſh away the lighter and fouler Part, infuſe the reſt in ſtrong Vinegar with a 
little Alum diſſolved in it, and afterwards pouring off the Vinegar and waſhing 
the Ore with Water, it is to be dry'd and then rubb'd in a Mortar with four 
times its Weight of Mercury, till all the Gold be taken up by the Mercury ; as 
much of the looſe Mercury as can be is then to be ſeparated by training the 
whole thro? a Cloth, ſqueezing it well, and after this the Remainder of it is to be 
8 e ſeparated 
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ſeparated by Diſtillation or Evaporation, and the Metal left behind is to he fuſed 
with Borax till it is quite pure. 


When there is Gold and Silver together in the remaining Maſs of Metal after 
any of theſe Operations, they are to be ſeparated by E the whole into Aqua 
Regis, and when that Menſtruum has diffolved all the Gold it is to be evaporat- 
ed away, and the Gold remaining at the Bottom to be melted in a Crucible with 
Borax: the Silver remaining undiſſolved by the Menſtruum is to be melted in 
another, and both will be pure and in their proper Form. Finally Gold mix d 
in a Regulus with any of the other Metals is readily ſeparated from them b 
fuſing the whole with three or four times the Weight of Glaſs of Lead. 
It 15 to be obſerved that Aqua Regis, tho? the general and common Solvent of 
Sold, is not the only one: Kunkel long ſince diſcovered that it might be diſſolved 
by the Fumes arifing from a Mixture of Oil of Tartar and Oil of Vitriol, and a 
Menſtruum in the common Liquid Form may be produced from theſe, which |} 
will have the ſame Power. Mercury alſo is a true Solvent of this Metal by 
Amalgamation; and the Hepar Sulphuris, or Liver of Sulphur, on being fuſed 
with it, takes it up ſo perfectly that it will be carried into a Lac Swiphuris by the 
common Proceſſes afterwards with it, without any Separation either in the So- 
lution or Precipitation. 5 ** 5 
The chemical Character to expreſs Gold is a Circle with a Point in the Cen- 
ter thus O. They intend this as the Symbol of Perfection and Simplicity, the 
Circle being the moſt uniform of all Figures, and comprehending the greateſt 
Space under the ſmalleſt Superficies. . 1 
The Virtues of Gold in Medicine, however highly extoll'd by ſome Writers, 
ſeem altogether Imaginary. The Greeks never paid much Reſpect to it in 
this way: Geoffroy tells us that they never ufed it in Medicine at all. Auri uſus 
in Medicina olim Græcis fuit incognitus ; but he is miſtaken in this, for. Dioſcorides 
preſcribes the Filings of this Metal to thoſe who had ſwallowed Mercury. It 
firſt got Footing as a Medicine among the Arabians, and we find them or- 
dering it beat into thin Leaves as an Ingredient in many of their Com- 
poſitions. They tell us that it is a Cordial, and that it has great Virtues againſt 
Palpitations of the Heart, nervous Complaints and Melancholy. The Chemiſts 
go much farther, and talk of an Aurum Potabile as a ſort of univerſal Medicine; 
but there ſeems no great Credit to be given to any thing that has been faid on 
this Head: indeed whatever have been calPd Tinctures of Gold have been only 
Fluids, in which that Metal has remained ſuſpended in its metalline State only 
in ſmall Particles, and from all which it may be ſeparated by Evaporation | 
and Fuſion. 0 V | 
The preſent Practice therefore allows its Uſe as an Ornament only to Medicines, 
not as a Medicine itſelf. The only Preparation of it that ever has been received 
on the footing of a Medicine by rational People, is the Aurum Fulminans, and 
that has been of late prov d to be a very miſchievous one. | 
AukUuu FULMINANS. 
Take four Ounces of Aqua Fortis and one Ounce of common Salt, mix them 
together and they will make an Aqua Regis of a yellowiſh Colour. Set ſome of 
this Liquor in a Sand-heat, and diſſolve in it as much Gold as it will take up, 
which 1s a little more than a fifth Part of its own Weight. When the Gold is 
diſſolved, pour the Solution off from the black Powder, which will remain at the 
i; 5 TT Bottom 


+. 
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Bottom if any Silver was contained in the Gold, and into this Liquor drop Oil of 
Tartar per deliquium till there is no more Ebuflition. The Gold will then be 
found precipitated to the Bottom in Form of a yellow Powder: this is to be 
ſeparated from the Liquor by Decantation, and waſh'd ſeveral times with Watet 
and then dry'd very carefully by a gentle Heat. The Powder thus prepared 
is more in Quantity than the Gold that was employed by one fourth of its 
Weight. If it be heated beyond a certain Degree, which is a' very. mild 
one, it goes off with a loud Explofion, and this whether the Heat be given it 
by Fire or by only rubbing it too violently. This Effect is prevented by adding 
a larger Quantity of Oil of Tartar than is neceffary in the Preparation, ahd it 
melted with Flower of Brimſtone and the Sulphut burnt off, it alſo loſes this 
Property and becomes' of a purple Colour. Ge ns ee eee 
This Powder has been given internally as a Sudorific and Cordial, and mafiy 
have boaſted of it as a Cure for Fevers; but it is found often to 4 ter- 
rible Cholicks and many other fatal Symptoms, and ought to be wholly baniſhed 
out of Practice. „ EE one RD 
N Tincture of Gold, or Aurum Pyptabile. 3 | 
We have obſerved above that there can be no ſuch thing as a true Tincture of 
Gold, but thoſe who are deſirous of having this Metal in ſo divided a State in a 
Fluid as to approach toward the Form of ſuch a Medicine may make it thus. 
Diiſſolve any Quantity of pure Gold refin'd with Antimony in twelve times 
its Weight of Spirit of Salt, add to it half the Quantity of the eſſential Oil of 
Lavender, Roſemary, or the like : ſhake the two Liquors together and then 
let them ſtand till the Oil ſeparates to the Top; it will have acquir'd the yellow 
Colour that the Menſtruum hat; and is to be then pour'd off and mix d with 
four times its Quantity of Spirit of Wine; let cee land together till they have 
e eu 5 5 5 
This is ſuppoſed to poſſeſꝭ the liſtues of a Cordial and Sudorific, but in 
reality if it have any ſuch they muff be qwigg eo the eſſential Oil, the Gold can 
old, and may be ſeparated in its 


contribute nothing to them, for it remains ffi 
own proper Form by mere Evaporation. 0 e 5 
| Gold 1s capable of tinging tranſparen&Subſtances to a fine red Colour. The 
Ruby evidently owes its glowing Red to this Metal, as Gold may always be 
ſeparated from the Fragments or uſeleſs Granules of this Gem. In the artificial 
Imitation of theſe elegant Bodies the ſame Effect is alſo produced: The fine 
Filings of it fuſed with Borax, with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of Salt of 
Tartar and crude Nitre, give a fine tho* not deep Red to that glaſſy Matter 
which reſults from this, as from all other Fuſions of Borax. if one Part of 
Gold and five Parts of pure Tin be calcined together they form a Powder, a 
tew Grains of which thrown into a Compoſition made of red Lead and Cryſtal, 
run together to Vitrification, give the Glaſs the true Colour of the Ruby, 
and if more be added the Colour will become deeper and even purpliſh, 
reſembling the paler Amethyſts. The ſame Effect will alſo be produced by 


| 5 Gold from a Solution in Aqua Regia, by adding a Solution 
of Tin. 3 


The chemical Writers all tell us, that Gold calcined with Antimony has 
4 8 this Effect, but we have not found this ſucceed nearly ſo well upon 


H . Numberleſs 
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Numberleſs have been the Attempts to convert other Metals into Gold, but 
as theſe are all lighter than that Metal, and as nothing is ſo hard to give 
by Art as Gravity, they have been hitherto, and are likely always to be with- 
out Succeſs. 5 . 

The Degradation of Gold ſeems very nearly as difficult as the making it. 
Some induſtrious People have indeed gone ſo far toward this as to bring Gold 
to a State in which no reducing Fluxes they were acquainted with would get 

it to itſelf again, but this is no Proof that others might not have been invented 
that would have done it. The Vapour of Phoſphorus indeed in an odd 
manner calcines Gold into a ſort of unmalleable Matter of the Appearance 
of a Calx, and the ſame thing may be done by a long and gentle Calcination 
of Gold that has been amalgamated with Mercury, but we have been able 
to reduce Gold in this State, produced by either means, into pure and mal- 
leable Gold again. e : Fn 


FOSSILE. 


FOSSILS. 
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FOSSILE BODIES 
Uſed in MEDICINE E. 
CLASS the SECOND. 


SEMI-METALS. 


FT E R having celebrated the Metals for their Virtues, and for the many 
A Preparations with which they furniſh the Shops, we are to obſerve that 
the Semi- metals furniſh alſo as great a Number in Proportion; and theſe yet 
more efficacious, and leſs to be ſpared than even thoſe prod uced from the 
Metals themſelves. 
When we ſay this, we mean to include under the Class of Semi- metals, Mer- 
cury, or Quickſilver, a Body ſo different from all others in Nature, that the 
Writers on theſe Subjects have been puzzled where to range it; but if Mallea- 
bility be, as is univerſally allowed, the grand Criterion of Metals, and if thoſe 
Subſtances which approach to their Nature in many reſpects, but want that great 
Character, are properly call'd Semi-metals, as is alſo as generally allowed, ſurely 
there can be no Diſpute among Men of Science about the Claſs of Bodies to which 
this fluid Mineral belongs. 
We underſtand by the Term Semi-mietals, metallic Foſſils, heavy, opake, 
of a bright glittering Surface, and not malleable under the Hammer. 


Of theſe we only know five Kinds, which arranged according to their medi- 
cinal Merit, will ſtand thus 


1. QuicksLves, with i its Ore Gmabar. 
2, ANTIMONY. 


3. CoBaLT, with the 4-ſinies 
4. BiSMUTH. 


5. Zixk, with its Ore Calamine. 


To theſe adding the Semi-metallic Recrements, T utty, Pb, Se. 
we have before us all that the Semi- metals furniſn the Materia Medica with. 


CHAPTER 1. 


HyDRARGYRUM, 


| Quickſilver. 


UICKSILVER is a mls fluid Mineral, ey is the heavieſt of alt known 
Bodies next to Gold. Its Avid Nature renders it incapable of Malleability, 
and tho' many People have pretended at different times to fix it and = 

r 
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der it ſolid, and agree to tell us that it is then malleable and ductile to a great 
, we are apt to believe that no ſuch Change was ever fairly made in it, 
but that all who have pretended to be able to do it, have either deceived them- 
ſelves, or have attempted knowingly to deceive the World. Mercury is always 
the more heavy and the more fluid as it is the more pure; and is of ſo perfectly 
homogene and ſimple a Nature, that it is a Queſtion whether Gold itſelf be 
more ſo: when perfectly purify'd we find it the ſame in all its Parts, as far 
as our utmoſt Teſts can go, till we come to that ſevere Trial the ſolar 
Fire. It penetrates the Parts of all the other Metals, renders them brittle, 
and in part diſſolves them. It is wholly volatile in the Fire, and may be 
driven up in Vapour by a Degree of Heat very little greater than that of boil- 
ing Water. It is the leaſt tenacious of all known Bodies, for its Parts ſeparate 
into more minute ones of the ſame Figure with the ſmalleſt Force, and eve 
ſmaller Drop may be again divided by the lighteſt Touch into a Multitude of 
others, and ſo on as far as our Senſes are able to trace them. It is indeed the 
moſt diviſible of all Bodies, the Vapour in Form of which it riſes in Evapo- 
ration, is too thin almoſt to be diſtinguiſhed from the ambient Air, = this is 
pure unaltered Mercury; for if received into cold: Water it forms itſelf into re- 
gular round viſible Drops again. 3 3 
Mercury very readily mixes with Gold, Silver, Lead, and Tin among the 
Metals, and with Zink and Biſmuth among the Semi-metals. Copper it will alſo 
mix with in the ſame Kind of Amalgamation, but with more Difficulty ; and the 
remaining Metal, Iron, it is ſaid by ſome to be immiſcible with; but all that 
theſe Authors ſhould affirm on the Subject is, that they have not found the 
Means of bringing ſuch a Mixture about. If there be any thing of the metallic 
or ſemi-metallic Kind that ſeems abſolutely to refuſe an Union with this fluid 
Subſtance, it is the Regulus of Antimon © 
Of all the Metals it unites the moſt readily and the moſt perfectly with Gold, 
next after this with Lead, then with Silver, Tin follows theſe, as eaſier of Amal- 
gamation than the remaining ones. A. little. Biſmuth added to theſe Amalga- 
mations. is of great. Aſſiſtance ; it makes the Metals penetrated by the Mercury 
flow much thinner than they otherwiſe would, ſo that much of them will paſs thro? 
Leather with the * The other Aſſiſtances to Amalgamation are in 
the Management. The Mercury muſt be quite pure, and the Metal reduced 
to the ſmalleſt Particles that can be, then it is to be heated as far as the Mercury 
will bear, without being diſſipated, and both are to be rub'd briſkly together in 
a Mortar for a long Time. The. Metal and the Utenſils employ'd muſt neceſ- 
ſarily alſo be very clean, and particularly there muſt be nothing of an unctuous, 
nor any thing of an alkaline Nature ſuffered to come near them. Mercury: how- 
ever perfectly blended in this manner with any of the Metals, may be eaſily 
ſeparated by Diſtillation, in which Caſe it comes over into the Receiver in its 
own Form, and leaves all the metalline Matter behind in the Retort. . 
Notwithſtanding that a ſmall Heat ſerves to evaporate Mercury, yet if it be 
kept in a Degree ſmaller than that in a Veſſel carefully clos'd, a long Con- 
tinuance of that Heat will reduce it to a red Calx in Form of Powder, and this 
may again be revived into fluid Mercury, by a gentle Heat given it in Stratiſi- 
cation with Charcoal Duſt. If it be laid in its crude State in the Focus of a great 
Burning Glaſs, it is immediately diſſipated in Fumes and leaves no remainder. 
1 5 8 83 5 — 


but if inſtead of crude Mercury, this red Calx, or as we improperly call it, 
Precipitare per ſe, be us'd, it runs into a kind of Glaſs, and immediatly after- 


wards evaporates, leaving a ſmall Quantity of a duſky Powder behind, which on 
being farther urg'd by the ſame intenſe Heat vitrifies and flies off as the other Part 


had done : but if-this Calx be expoſed upon a Piece of Charcoal, the Effect is the 


ſame as in the giving it the Heat of a common Fire with Charcoal Duſt ; it runs 
into liquid Mercury and immediately afterwards evaporates. It appears therefore 
that Mercury, ſimple as it ſeems to be, is compoſed of a vitrifiable Earth, and 
a Sulphur, which laſt gives it the Brightneſs and Appearance of a Metal, for 
that when robb'd of this it ceaſes to be bright or metalline, and again recovers 
thoſe Qualities on its being added again, tho* from no other a Subſtance than 
Charcoal. This ſhews alſo the Error of the Chemiſts, who from its great Sim- 
plicity have eſteem'd it a Principle, or one of the primary Elements of Bodies: 


an Element according to their own Definition of their Terms muſt be an in- 


corruptible and unchangeable Body, and Mercury when brought to this Trial 
e ̃ mni! ³ DP 
They tell us alſo that the perfect Metals are only Mercury with its Particles, 
pervaded and filPd with the Matter of Fire or Light, but this is Chimera. 


It is poſſible to calcine Mercury to ſuch a Degree that it ſhall be able to bear 


heating red hot in a Crucible without Evaporation, this is an Experiment. firſt 
ſhewn us by the French, and is a very curious but a very tedious one. 
The penetrating Power of Mercury is ſo great, that in Salivations any thing 


of Gold worn by the Perſons will be amalgamated with the Fumes of it paſſing 


thro' the Skin, and will be rendered white and ſoft by it. | 
The ſpecific Gravity of pure Mercury is to Water as 14020 to 10000 | |\ 
It diflolves very readily in the ſtronger acid Menſtrua, and what is very 

ſingular in Aqua Fortis and Aqua Regia indifferently ; whereas the Metals in 

general that are ſoluble in one of theſe, are not to be affected by the other. 


With Oil of Vitriol it yields us the yellow emetic Powder, calPd Turbeth 
Mineral, and with Spirit of Sea-Salt Corroſive Sublimate. Mercury being the 
| heavieſt of all Fluids is alſo the coldeſt : common Water is much more cold to 
the Touch, under the ſame Circumſtances, than Spirit of Wine, and conſequently 


Mercury than either, and when heated Mercury is in an equal Degree the 

hotteſt of all Fluids, that Heat which given to Water would ſcarce be felt by 

the Fleſh, will burn it if given to Mercury. | | 
Mercury tho? it readily mixes with the 


etals, does not eaſily blend with 70 
Ee 


other Subſtance, except by the means of Fire, or of Trituration: by either of th 


Agents, it may be blended intimately with Sulphur, by the former into a red 


Matter, by the latter into a black Powder, the Æthiops Mineral. 
No Drug ought to be ſo carefully examined as to its Purity as Mercury, as 
none is ſo frequently ſophiſticated. The weighing it hydroſtatically is the 


ſureſt of all Means to find out this Adulteration, as whatever can be mixed with 


it (Gold excepted, which no body will uſe for this Purpoſe) is ** than it, 


and conſequently it will be the leſs heavy as the more adulterated: but as the Ap- 


pParatus for theſe Purpoſes is not in all Hands, we may recommend the evapo- 


rating a little of it to try if any thing will remain behind. Or it may be diſcover- 
ed when adulterated in the common way with Lead, by grinding it in a Mortar 
with common Vinegar. This mild Acid is a Menſtruum for Lead, wo for 
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Mercury, and conſequently if there have been Lead mix d among the Mercury 
it will grow ſweet to the Taſte, but if the Mercury be pure it will remain 
unaltered. 7 | 

The Ores of Mercury are of various Kinds, but the moſt general one is 
known by the Name of Cinnabar, and as this is received in the Shops as a 
Medicine, as well as the Mercury itſelf, we ſhall give its Deſcription ſingly. 

| | „ CINNABARIS, 
15 Cinnabar. 

Cinnabar is the richeſt and moſt valuable of all the Ores of Quickfilver. It is 
a moderately compact and firm Subſtance, extreamly heavy, and of a bright 
and beautiful red Colour. It is uſually of a ſtriated Texture, but according to 
the Quantity of Sulphur contained in it, the Striz ſtill are more or leſs broad, and 
in ſome Pieces they are ſo fine as not to be perceptible, but leave the Maſs with the 
Appearance of one homogene Subſtance. It is always of a gloſſy Surface, the 
moſt ſo in the pureſt Pieces, and in ſome of the fineſt of all is tranſparent and of a 
| moſt elegant red Colour like a Ruby if examined between the Eye and a ſtrong 
Light. V 

Ginn bar is ſometimes found in large Maſſes, ſometimes only in ſmall Spangles 
in Earths or Stones ; in the firſt Caſe it is one of the beſt mineral Ores we know 
for Profit to the Owner, and in the other is often very well worth working, 
' tho? it require the Stones or Earths it lies among to be firſt powder'd and ſepa- 
rated from it by waſhing. ES 5 1 

The Places where native Cinnabar is produced in greateſt Abundance, are 
the Mines of Friuli, ſome others in Spain and Hungary, and ſome in the 
Eaſt-Indies. It is ſo rich in Quickſilver that it ſometimes will yield more than 


ſix Drams of it from the Ounce. The common and poorer Cinnabars 


are one half at leaſt pure Mercury. Native Cinnabar is to be choſen for internal 
Uſe of the brighteſt Red, the heavieſt that can be found, and ſuch as has no 
extraneous ſtony or earthy Matter adhering to it: but after all the Directions that 
can be given about it, it ſeems beſt to uſe the factitious Cinnabar in its Place. 
This is in Effect the ſame Subſtance, compos'd of the ſame Ingredients, and with 
no other Difference, but that one is prepared in the chemical Elaboratory, the 
other in the Bowels of the Earth. The factitious has this Advantage, that we 


know what Proportion of Mercury it has in it, which we never can know more 


than by gueſs of the Native, and we are ſure alſo of the former, that it contains 
nothing but Mercury and Sulphur, which is more than we can always be certain 
of in regard to the Native. . VV 
The Name of Cinnabar, tho' known to the Ancients, was not appropriated 
to this Drug, tho? they knew this alſo very well and call'd it Minium. 
Cinnabar in the time of Dioſcorides was uſed to expreſs an Indian or African 
Drug, ſuppoſed to be the congealed Blood of Dragons; this was probably what 
| we now call Sanguis Draconis: in after times however they began to apply 
this Word to their Minium, and Cinnabar and Minium became indifferent 
Terms, both apply'd to the Mineral out of which they procurd Quick- 
ſilver, and which was the ſame with our firſt Cinnabar. In fine, the Word 
Minium in ſucceeding Ages became uſed for red Lead, and the Term Cinnabar 
was handed down from them to us as the Name of the Ore of Quickſilver alone. 
The old Greeks call'd it alſo Ammion, and Vitruvius Anthrax, a Name not very 


I ä 


Al apply'd to ſuch Pieces of it as are redeſt and moſt tranſparent, which when 
Held up againſt the Light have much the Colour of a fiery Coal, and yet more 
ſo of the Gem which the Ancients call'd by that Name. 
Native Cinnabar very readily parts with its Quickſilver on being diſtill'd 
in a glaſs Retort, with the Addition of Quicklime or iron Filings. In many 
Places it is ſeparated with no farther Ceremony than the burying certain earthen 
Veſſels in the Earth, and inverting into them others containing Cinnabar and 
ſtop'd with a Bundle of Moſs, a Fire being made about theſe the Quickſilver 
runs thro? the Moſs and is ſaved in the under Veſſel. The Sulphur is not fo 
eaſily ſeparated from this Mineral in its proper Form, but if it be boiled in a 
ſtrong Lixivium of Wood-aſhes, and diſtill'd Vinegar be added to the clear 
Liquor it will be precipitated. 94s . 
The medicinal Virtues of native or factitious Cinnabar, for they are the ſame 
thing when the native is pure, are very great. It is excellent in Epilepſies, and 
in all Complaints of the Head and Nerves, and it is affirmed by many to be one 
of the greateſt Medicines known in Caſes of Madneſs. 5 
| People have been ſometimes frighted out of the Uſe of it by its exciting Nauſeas, 
Vomitings and other Diſorders. It would be well if they would be frighted out 
of the Uſe of the native Cinnabar by theſe means, for the factitious will anſwer 
all its Purpoſes, and is not liable to thoſe Accidents which ariſe from vitriolic, 
nay, perhaps from arſenical Particles blended by Nature among ſome of the 
| Maſſes of this native Mineral. GO 3 5 
_ Cinnabar is, as we have already obſerved, the principal, the moſt valuable, and 
the beſt known Ore of Quickſilver ; but beſide this there are ſeveral others well 
| known among the Curious; and even native „ r is often met with. It 
is generally found in its pure and fluid State, lodg'd in the accidental Cavities of 
hard Stone, and that often in very conſiderable Quantities : the Workmen can 
have no gueſs at the Places where they ſhall find it in this State, but as they are 
making their way thro? the Rocks after Cinnabar, and its other Ores, they 3 : 
times break into theſe Cavities by Accident, and the fluid Mercury runs out like 
Water. In the ſame Mines there is alſo uſually found a peculiar Kind of ſlaty 
br fiſſile Stone, of a ſoft Texture and of a blueiſn Colour in the little Cavities of 
this Stone, the fluid: Mercury often lies in larger or ſmaller Globules : theſe are 
ſometimes too ſmall to be ſeen by the naked Eye, but they are eaſily ſeparated by 
pounding the Stone and waſhing it with Water, on which they all get together, 
and the Quickſilver is found in a Maſs at the Bottom of the Veſſel. There are 
alſo ſeveral Species of Earths, peculiarly a reddiſh Marl and a pale brown 
Clay, in which the Quickſilver is found in this manner, and ſometimes it is 
| lodg'd thus in the purer cryſtalline Stones. „ 1 
Quickſilver however is much more frequently found in the State of Ore than 
thus native: in this Caſe its Parts are intimately penetrated by common Sulphur, 
and it becomes like what we make by ſubliming Mercury and Sulphur together 
in cloſe Veſſels, a Subſtance of a ſolid Form and red Colour, as different in A 
pearance from Quickſilver as any two Things can be from one another. The 
Cinnabar pure and in Maſſes we have already deſcribed as the richeſt Ore of Quick- 
ſilver, the poorer Ores are principally compos'd of Cinnabar in ſmall Parcels, lodg*d 
in other uſeleſs Subſtances of various Kinds. It is frequently found in a blueiſh 
indurated Clay, and frequently in a — or Olive colour'd talky _ - 
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which it runs in elegant Scarlet Veins, and the whole makes a very beautiful 
Appearance; ſometimes it lies in the ſame ſort of Veins in a white Stone of a 
cryſtalline Baſis, and which will take high a Poliſh. Pieces of this cut and 
work'd as Geis are extremely beautiful. 

Theſe and the thouſand other Appea 


rances of the Cinnabar, whether in 
or Stains, or blended among the whole Subſtance of the Matter it falls into, 
are of the Number of the Ores eaſily known at Sight, but there is another in 
which there is not the leaſt Appearance of a redneſs ; this is a greeniſh, orange 
colour'd or blackiſh Stone, for it occaſionally aſſumes all theſe Colours, and 
when broken has very little Brightneſs, and nothing of the ſtriated Appear- 
_ ance of Cinnabar. From all theſe Ores the Mercury is eaſily procur'd by Di- 
ſtillation in large Retorts, with iron Filings, or with Lime : the Retort is to be 
well coated and ſhould be of a peculiar Form, having the Neck very long and 
turn'd down at the End, fo that the glaſs Receiver may be apply'd perpend> 
cularly to it, and the Quantity of the Ore put in ought to be ſo much as will fill 
two thirds of the Cavity of the Retort : it muſt be placed ſo that nothing of the 
fluid Adherent to the Neck may be able to fall back into the Belly, but that 
every Particle collected there muſt neceſſarily run down into the Receiver. The 
Retort is to be ſet on a raigd Hearth, and a Bed of Sand under it to keep it firm; 
a Stone is to be plac'd at its Front to ſupport its Neck and to keep the Fire 
from the Recipient, and the Recipient is then to be apply d with cold Water 
in it, the Noſe of the Retort being received an Inch or two into the Water. In 
this State a Fire of Charcoal is to be made about the Retort, at firſt at a Diſ- 
tance, but by de it is to be brought nearer, and the Retort is to be kept 
Nightly red hot for about an Hour: more or leſs time is to be allowed to this 
according to the Quantity of the Ore and its Richneſs, the $ -—oaan Ores requir- . 
ing the greater Heat: when the Veſſels are cooPd the Quickſilver will be found 
at the Bottom of the Water in the Receiver. This Operation may be perform'd 
in a Sand-heat, but then it is neceſſary that the Bottom of the Furnace be kept 
red hot during the Time, and that the Retort immediately touch it; but with 
this Caution it does not do ſo well, as the ſeveral Parts of the Retort and of 
the Ore are not equally heated. When there is little or no Sulphur in the Ore 
there needs no Addition to it, but it runs very readily thus out of the Retort ; 
but when it is of the Cinnabarine Kind Iron or Lime muſt be added, and the 
Fire muft be made a great deal ſtronger. - BB 
The Chemiſts Name for Quickſilver is Mereury, and the Character by which 
they expreſs it is this 2, by this they mean to expreſs that Quickſilver is Gold 
in the Middle, Silver at Top, and corroſive at Bottom, the Character being made 
up of the three Signs which expreſs thoſe Bodies, and accordingly all the 
Adepts ſay, that tho' it ſhews Silver in its Face, it is Gold at the Bottom, 
whence its Heavineſs ; but that there is a pernicious corroſive Sulphur adhering 
to it, whence they can never bring it to Purity. The ancient Greeks call'd it 
Aryron Cyton, melted Silver, and Authors of different Ages amongſt the Latins 
. Sow. named it Agentum Mobile, and Vomica Liquoris æterni, the Arabians Zaibar 
or avacyh. | | | ES Zend 9 8 
Ihe Ancients all efteem'd Quickſilver a Poiſon; Diaſcorides tells us it is ſo, 
and Galen, who ſeems to have taken his Word for it, (for he confeſſes he never 
had dar d to try it himſelf ) places it among the corroſive Subſtances; the ome 
1 ov | 
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of it does not occur in Hippocrates, whence it is probable that it was never 
uſed in his Days: In the time of Avicenna we find that it was uſed externally, 
but never preſcribed inwardly ; and even at that time it was eſteemed poiſon- 
ous by ſome. AFuarims places it among the Poiſons; and Meſue, though he 
uſed it externally, is of the ſame Opinion as to its inward Uſe : yet this is 
wonderful, when they acknowledge that People had frequently ſwallowed it 
without Hurt, and voided it unaltered with their Stools. 

It is about two hundred and twenty Years ſince it was brought into in- 
ternal Uſe by ſome, though others even at that time declaimed againſt it 
as a Poiſon. Fallopius gives us the Hiſtory of this: the Shepherds had 
ventured to give it their Sheep to kill Worms, and as they received no 
Hurt by it, it was ſoon very rationally concluded, that Men might alſo take 
it as ſafely. Broſſavolus and Myufitanus gave it about this time to Children 
who had Worms, they ventured. it however only in fmall Quantities; two, 
three, or four Grains were a common Doſe, and a Scruple -the higheſt they 
* ventured upon: They both declared however that it never did any Harm, 

and often a great deal of Good. After this the Midwives gave it in the ſame 
Doſe to Women in Labour, and whatever Good it might do, it was never found 
thus to do any Harm. Matthiolus tells us of greater things in his time: 
it was then found that the Doſe need not be limited to ſuch ſmall Quantities ; 
for that Women had taken a Pound of it at a Time to. force an Abortion, 
and had received no Injury from it. The Diggers of Quickſilver by this time, 
when they found it crude, would venture to ſwallow it in vaſt Quantities, to 
get it out of the Mines, and ſell it afterwards privately when they had void- 


ed it by Stool. And of late we have had it recommended ſo ſtrongly by 


Dr. Dover, in Doſes of an Ounce or two, in almoſt all Diſeaſes, that the 
. Whole Kingdom in a Manner took crude Quickfilver. 
We are not however to imagine that too free a Uſe of ſo powerful a Medi- 
cine as Quickſilver, whether internally or externally, can be always without 
Danger. We find that the unhappy Creatures who work in the Mines ſel- 
dom live more than three or four Years, and then die in moſt miſerable Con- 
ditions, and the People who work it in any other Manner in Abundance and 
for a Conſtancy, are as certain of Miſchief from it. Palſies and Tremblings of 
the Limbs always attend this, and we have had abundant Experience from 
the common mercurial Unguents, and from the Method of taking it internally, 
that when proper Care has not been taken the Nerves have been frequently terri- 
bly hurt by it, the Humours colliquated, and beſide the common Symptoms of 
à Ptyalifm, Ulcers of the Mouth and Throat and Diarrhœas of the moſt. 
— Med heve bes bragatoes.. d ↄ oi i 
It is to be allowed that under proper Regulation however, it is a moſt powerful 
and noble Medicine. Its Virtues in opening the obſtructed Paſſages, and in 
attenuating tough and vifcid Humours in the very remoteſt Parts of the 
dy, are ſuperior to thoſe of almoſt any other Medicine. Whence it is found 
of great Uſe in Stoppages of the Glands, in Schirroſities of the Spleen and 
Meſentery, and in ſtrumous and ſcrophulous Caſes. It is alſo well known as 
ſuperior to any thing in the Itch, and other cutaneous Eruptions of the moſt. 
| aniignecs Kich, and is venemel Ulcers 5 
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The Preparation of Mercury for internal Uſe in its crude State. has uſually 
been the ſtraining it through a Piece of Leather, but this is not ſufficient, for 
it will carry a ſmall Quantity of Lead with it this Way through the Strainer, 
eſpecially if the Druggiſt, who ſophiſticated it, had the Secret of mixing ſome 
Biſmuth with it, which attenuates every other Metal in Amalgamation with 
Mercury in a very ſurpriſing Manner. The ſafeſt Preparation for this Pur- 
poſe is the diſtilling it by the Retort; in this Caſe there is a Certainty that 
pure Mercury alone is given. 1 : 1 

A very good Method of giving crude Mercury in ſmall Doſes 1s the rubbing it 
with fine Sugar in a Mortar, with a ſmall Proportion of Oil of Almonds till it is 
perfectly blended with the Sugar: the Decoction is alſo given in Caſes of Worms; 
and in Unguents it is the moſt certain, tho? not the ſafeſt of all Cures for Ver- 

min harbouring any where about the Body. Some have ventured to give it 
in very large Quantities in the Iliac Paſſion or twiſting of the Guts as it is 
uſually called; but though it ſometimes. has ſucceeded in this Caſe, it is a ve- 
ry dangerous Practice, for if the Obſtruction be too great for it to break thro? 

it will do vaſt Miſchief by lodging in ſuch a Quantity in the Inteſtines. 

Crude Mercury is an Ingredient in many of the Ointments and Plaiſters of 
the Shops, and is frequently ordered in extemporaneous Preſcription. In 
this Caſe the common Method of giving it is in Form of Pills, in which it is 
killed with Turpentine, and mixed with other Ingredients principally of the 
_ purging Kind. . ))) 8 
The Preparations of Quickſilver now in Uſe in the Shops are theſe, 1 - 
tbiops Mineral. 2. Factitious Cinnabar. 3. Corroſive Sublimate. 4. Mercu- 
rius Dultis. 5. Mercurius Calcinatus, commonly called Precipitate per ſe. 6. 
White Precipitate. 7. Red Precipitate, or red corroſive Mercury, 8. Co- 

Talline Mercury. 9. Turbith Mineral. , _ Es 
5 E rnlioris MixRRAL is, 
nr Mineral. 3 1 
| Take of pure Quickſilver and of Flowers of Sulphur of each equal Parts, 
rub theſe together in a Marble or glaſs Mortar till the Mercury wholly diſ- 
appears, and the whole is a fine deep black Powder. This ſucceeds much 
better for the Operator if the Mortar be a little warmed, and the Medicine 

receives no Injury by it. This is eſteemed the ſafeſt but yet not the leaſt 

powerful of the Preparations of Mercury. It is a very great Medicine againſt 
_ cutaneous Eruptions, and in ſcrophulous Caſes, in Remains of venereal Diſ- 
orders, and even in the Gout and Rheumatiſm it has been given with 
great Succefs : in ſcorbutic Caſes ſcarce(any thing is ſuperior to it; and it 
has been long known as a Remedy againſt Worms. It may be given in very 
large Doſes up to a Dram or two, though a Scruple is the ordinary Quantity, 
and may be continued a long time without Hurt, though it is beſt to purge 
every three or four Days during the Courſe of it. It operates by Perſpiration, and 
ſometimes by Stool, but ſcarce ever makes the Mouth fore however largely taken. 
CiNN ABA RIS FacrITIA, Hs 

Artificial Cinnabar. 3 
Take of purified Quickſilver twenty-five Ounces, of Sulphur ſeven Ounces, 
melt the Sulphur, and ſtir the Quickſilver into it while fluid, if it take Fire 
let it be immediately extinguiſhed by covering it with another Veſſel When cold 
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CORROSIVE MERCURY SUBLIMATE. 61 


let it be rubb'd to a fine Powder. Let this Powder be put into a ſubliming 
Veſſel, and ſetting over a gentle Fire, raiſe it by Degrees, till the whole is 
fubli _ into a red ſtriated heavy Maſs, which perfectly reſembles native 
Cinnabar. Joy 
This is a very great Medicine in all the Caſes where the native Cinnabar 
is recommended, and is greatly preferable to it on many Accounts, as before 
obſerved. This Receipt for _— it, is that of the late College Diſpenſatory 
which, I have found by Trial to ſucceed better than the Proportions of other 
Authors, who allow juſt one third Part of the Weight of the Mercury in 
Sulphur, which is too much. 5 l 
Mexcurivs CoRRosivus SUBLIMATUS, VEL AlZ3Us, 
Corraſive Mercury Sublimate, or white corraſtve Mercury, 
Take of purify'd Quickſilver forty Ounces, of Sea-ſalt thirty-three Ounces, 
of Nitre twenty-eight Ounces, and of calcined green Vitriol ſixty-ſfix Ounces. 
Rub the Quickſilver firſt with about an Ounce or more of corroſive Sublimate, 
in a Stone or wooden Veſſel, till it be broken into ſmall Grains, then mix with 
it the Nitre, afterwards the Sea-ſalt, and rub theſe together till the Quickſilver 
quite diſappears ; then finally add the Vitriol, and rub the whole together a 
for Minutes to make the Mixture perfect; put the whole into a Matraſs with 
an Alembic-head and ſublime it. The corroſive Sublimate will be found in the 
Head, and a Spirit in ſmall Quantity will run into the Receiver. 2. 
This Preparation of Mercury is a terrible Poiſon : taken 3 it excites 


the ſame Symptoms that Arſenic does, and brings on Death in the ſame Man- 


ner, only that it is more ſpeedy in it, corroding every Part that it touches 
as it goes down to the Stomach. It has its Uſe however externally, and ſerves 
extremely well for the cating down proud Fleſh, and cleanſing old and foul Ulcers. 


The Phagadenic Water uſed on the ſame Occaſions, is made of a Dram of 
this Medicine, diſſolved in a Quart of Lime-water. es 
If it be diſcovered that any Body has ſwallowed corroſive Sublimate, large 
Draughts of Oil are to be thrown down and ſucceeded by Milk and fat Broths, 
as faſt as the Patient can be made to ſwallow them ; then Venice-treacle and 
other Cordials and Sudorifics are to be given, if the firſt Shock is got over. 
It very rarely happens, that Life can be ſaved after ſo fatal an Accident, but 
even if it be, Health is ſcarce ever reſtored, but the Patient falls into a Hec- 
tic, and dies miſerably after his Reprieve. ou e 
MxæRcURIUSs DuLcis SUBLIMATUS, 
F , Ty Ss. 
Take corrofive Sublimate a Pound, purify'd Mercury nine Ounces; add 
the Quickſilver to the Sublimate reduced to Powder, and digeſt them together 
in a glaſs Matraſs in a gentle Sand Heat, frequently ſhaking the Veſſel till the 
whole is united. When they are thus perfectly mixed, increaſe the Heat ſo 
as to ſublime the whole. Take out the Sublimate and fcrape off an acrid Part 
that is found at the Top of it, and if any Globules of Mercury appear ſe- 
parate thoſe alſo; then powder the Remainder and ſublime it again: let this 
Sublimation be repeated fix Times. This, inſtead of the poiſonous Quality 
the Sublimate had before, is a very fafe, and very valuable Medicine. The 
Chemical Writers call it Calome!, Aquila Alba, and Draco mitigatus. It * 
LEGS gentle 


62 . CALCINED MERCURY. 


gentle Purgative, and a very noble Attenuant. It is the greateſt of all Me- 
dicines againſt Worms, and is now the general Remedy in a Gonorrhcea ; the 
common Method of giving it is in a Bolus over Night, ten or twelve Grains for a 
Doſe, and a purging Draught the next Morning ; or ſmaller Doſes are given 
nightly, and the Purge only once in two or three Days. wy 
 _Mercvurivs CALCINATrus, 
Calcined Mercury. 
This is the Preparation of Quickſilver commonly called Precipitate per fe, 
but the late London Diſpenſatory gives it this much properer Name. It is pre- 
pared only by ſetting Quickſilver in a Glaſs Veſſel with a broad Bottom, and 
a very ſmall Aperture in a gentle Sand Heat, where it is to be kept till it be 
calcined to a red Powder. A Communication with the external Air is neceſ- 
ſary to the calcining of all metalline Subſtances, but a very ſmall one will do 
in this Caſe. The Opening is beſt made not as in common Boltheads, but 
at the lower End of a Stem going into the Body of the Glaſs, that the 
Quickſilver if it riſe by the Heat may not by aſcending into the Stem be 
removed out of the Degree of Warmth that ſhould calcine it. This is a 
Preparation of Mercury in very great Eſteem in all the Cafes in which Mercu- 
rials are proper. It is given in very ſmall Doſes; but for a Continuance. 
The general Practice at this Time does not allow more than two or three Grains 
for a Doſe, though five or fix may very well be taken. _ 
__—..__ Meacuaivs. PazcipiTrarus ALlBUs, 
bite Precipitate of Mercury. 
| Take of Sal Armoniac and of corroſive Sublimate, each an equal Quantity; 
diſſolve them together in common Water, and filtrate the Solution through 
- Paper. Then add Oil of Tartar per Deliquium enough to cauſe the Matter 
to precipitate. Pour off the Water and add more freſh Water ſeveral Times, 
when the Powder has been thus perfectly freed from its Acrimony, let it be 


* 


dried for Uſe. 5 5 
This is out of Uſe as an internal Medicine, though recommended by ma- 
ny in ſmall Doſes, in which it purges and ſometimes vomits, but is very apt 
to ſalivate. At preſent it is principally uſed in Unguents for cutaneous Foul- 
neſſes, a Dram of it to an Ounce of Pomatum is about the uſual Proportion. 
„ MERcURIUSs CorRrosvus RuBzs, 9 
BO, The red Mercurial Corrofsve. 335 
This is the Preparation which People have been uſed, tho? very improper- 
ly, to call red Precipitate. The late London Diſpenſatory has given it this more 
proper Name. 5 eee - Oo OO TA Oey 


Take purify'd Quickſilver any Quantity at Pleaſure, put it into a flat bot- 
tom'd Glaſs, and add to it an equal Quantity in Weight of Aqua Fortis. 
Set the Mixture on a Sand Heat till all the Moiſture is evaporated, and the 
Maſs at bottom have acquired a fine red Colour. 5 

The common Recipe given for this Preparation is with Spirit of Nitre, in- 
ſtead of Aqua Fortis, and in a little larger Quantity; but the Surgeons do not 
find what is prepared in that Manner anſwer their Purpoſe. It is of great 


Uſe in eating down Carnoſities, and deſtroying fungous Fleſh in Ulcers. It 
is one of the mildeſt known Eſcharotics, doing this very certainly, yet with 
very little Pain. rs EI 47 
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YELLOW EMETIC MERCURY. 63 
The famous Arcanum Corallinum, ſo boaſted of for its Virtues internally by 
many, is no other than this Medicine dulcify*d by the diſtilling Spirit of Wine 
ſeveral Times from a Mixture with it. The remaining Powder is given in 
ſmall Doſes of two or three Grains, and is of a purgative Virtue ; but the 
Method preſcribed by the College in their late Diſpenſatory, of burning away 
the Spirit after Digeſtion, is much better than this of the Inventors by mere 
Diſtillation. They order three-times the Weight of Spirit of Wine to be 
ured on the red Powder above deſcribed, and after digeſting them three 
Days together in a gentle Heat, the Veſſel being often ſhaken in the mean 
while, they order the Spirit to be fired, and the Powder continually ſtirred, 
till it is all burnt away. 3 | 5 | 
Mexcurivs EE TIcus FLAvus, sive TurpeETHum MINERALE, 
Tuellow Emetic Mercury, or Turbith Mineral. 5 
Put into a Matraſs any Quantity of purify'd Quickſilver, and pour upon 
it twice its Weight of Oil of Vitriol, FA It in a Sand Heat, and increafe the 
Fire very gradually till it boils, keep it boiling till there remain only a white 
Maſs at the Bottom of the Matraſs : then increaſe the Fire yet more, that 
this may be * dried. Pour warm Water upon this, and it will turn 
yellow, and fall to Powder; rub this Powder in the Water in a Glaſs Mor- 
tar; then let it ſubſide, and pour off the clear Water; add freſh warm Wa- 
ter ſeveral times, till all the Acrimony is waſhed away, then dry the Pow- 
der for Uſe. ” 5 5 VV 
This is an excellent Emetic in venereal Caſes. - One Doſe of it will at any 
time do more than half a dozen Purges; but we have almoſt declined the 
Uſe of it of late, from the Uncertainty that has been obſerved in its Opera- 
| tion, and the diſmal Cholicks which have ſometimes attended the taking it. 
Four or five Grains of it uſed to be a Doſe, and never failed operating by 
Vomit ; at preſent it is hard to ſay what is a Doſe of it ; we give eight, ten, 
twelve, or more Grains, and often without Effect, we mean of the falutary 
Kind ; for ſuch Doſes, when they do not vomit often, bring on bad Symp- 
toms. The Fault does not lie in the Medicine itſelf, but in the Sophiſtication 
which the Villany of the preſent Race of Chemiſts, as they call themſelves, 
have learned to introduce into it. I have analyſed ſome of the Turbith that 
I have found fail me in Practice, and have found more Lead than Mercury 
in it. They have a Way of grinding with it the Colour called by our Paint- 
ers Maſticot, which is Lead calcined to a Yellowneſs. When I have been at 
the Pains of preparing Turbith myſelf, J ſcarce ever found fix-or eight Grains 
of it fail of its true Effect. Fs or Fog 
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NTIMONT is a confiderably heavy Semi- metal, naturally running 
| into Maſſes compoſed of an infinite Number of Striz or Filaments. 
It is ſofter than any other of the Bodies of this Claſs; it breaks eaſily with 
a {mall Blow, and is very readily reducible to Powder by only robbing it in 
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64 ANTIMO NV. 
a Mortar. It has not the leaſt Degree of Ductility, but it is naturally very 
bright and gloſſy, and not much ſuſceptible of Ruſt. It is not at all ſo- 
norous in itſelf, yet like Tin, which has not that Quality in itſelf, it is ca- 
able of heightning it in other metallic Bodies that are poſſeſſed of it. It 
is eaſily fuſed by Fire; a ſmall Degree of Heat anſwers this Purpoſe : it 
flows the thinneſt of all the known mineral Bodies; and when urged by a 
violent Fire, proves totally volatile. It bubbles up in the Manner of Lead 
when the Degree of Fire is a little greater than what is barely neceſſary to melt it. 
It is not only volatile in itſelf, but it renders all other Subſtances volatile 
by Mixture, Gold alone excepted. It leaves this Metal in Fuſion clearer and. 
onde than it can be made by any other Means, but carries off every thing elſe in 
apour with it. Antimony very eaſily runs into a Glaſs like that of Lead, which 
is of the ſame Uſe with the Glaſs of Lead in the vitrifying Earths and Stones; 
but is even preferable to it. as it attenuates them more, and in a ſtrong Fire car- 
ries them off with it in Vapour. It would therefore be very uſeful in the Fuſion 
of Ores, by the vitrifying and ſeparating the ſtony Matter, but that it carries 
the Metal itſelf alſo, except that be Gold, away with ir. This Glaſs is ve- 


ry eaſily prepared by only fuſing Antimony with a mineral Subſtance, com- 3 


monly known by the Name of Calk, and very frequent in our Lead-Mines : A 
Lump of this, the Bigneſs of a Wallnut, thrown into a Pound of Antimony 
in Fuſion, vitriſies it almoſt inſtantly, and receives no viſible Change itſelf in 
—_—_—_=z 5 5 
The Glaſs produced by this Proceſs is of a duſky browniſh Red, and ſe- 
mi- pellucid; wherever Calk is to be had, there is no Way ſo ready as by 
this means, to make the Glaſs of Antimony: where it is not at hand it is 
eaſily vitrified alone, by calcining it in coarſe Powger to a grey Maſs, ſtirring 
it that it may not run into Lumps, and then putting this Calx into a Crucible 
in a ſtrong Fire: the Antimony is thus converted into a Glaſs, like that of 
the former Proceſs, but of a cl-arer Rt. 33 
Where Bodies very difficult of Vitrification are mixed among the Matters to 
be purify'd by Antimony, as is the Caſe in the more refractory Ores of ma- 
ny Kinds, the Antimony is apt to evaporate away before it has done its 
Office: This however is eaſily prevented by only throwing a little Piece of 
Suet or Tallow into the Matter which keeps it from flying off a long 
Time. The Regulus of Antimony mixes very readily with the ſeveral 
Metals; moſt freely of all with Iron, and next to that with Copper. 
It conſiſts of a Jarge Quantity of a true foffil Sulphur, and a Matter very 
much reſembling the Nature of the Metals, and which, if Art could arrive at any 
Method of rendering it ductile under the Hammer, would be a true Metal. 
Mr. Boyle tells us, he knew a ſecret Proceſs, by which a true fluid Mercury 
might be obtained from it; and others ſince his Time have pretended the 
fame Thing, but we have never ſeen any of them do it. We could know 
how much Credit was to be given to Mr. Boyle if he had told us the Pro- 
ceſs. It renders all Metals brittle with which it is mixed ; and upon the 
whole, there ſeems great Reaſon from its Effects on theſe Bodies compared 
with thoſe of Arſenic, to believe that it is very nearly allied to that poiſonous 
Mineral, tho“ it do not exert the ſame fatal Power in the Body. The whole 
Difference between the two Subſtances ſeems to be, that the Arſenic is fixed in 
Antimony by a vitrifying Earth, 9 9 N The 


Antimony, or of Antimony-Ores. 


more beautiful and more valued.” 
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The Ores of Antimony are very numerous and very various in their Form, 


Colour, and Figure. It is pretended by many, that Antimony is often found pure, 


in its perfect State in the Earth; and the Cabinets of Collectors hold ſo man 
Subſtances under the Name of native Antimony, that it ſhould ſeem almoſt 
abſurd to deny the Exiſtence of ſuch a Foffil. I can only obſerve that of all 
the Specimens I have ſ:en preſerved as native Antimony, I never met with 
die that would bear the Teft, and prove truly ſuch: and to filence the Cla- 
{ir that ſuch a harſh Aſſertion may raiſe among the Gentlemen who are 
„ by it of ſome of the greateſt Glories of their Cabinets, I may add, that 
r of the very fineſt of the Subſtances preſerved under this pompous Name, 
21 rfemblirg rhe wrought Antimony in their grey Colour and ftriated 
Textute. are Sperimens of Manganele. „ 
antimony is found reduced to the State of Ore by Sulphur and other extra- 
neous Matter, and as theſe are blended with it in greater or leſſer Quantities, 
it aus more or leſs of the external Appearance of wrought Antimony, and is 
fo this external Appearance arranged by Collectors in the Claſs of native 


The moſt uſual Ore of Antimony is a hard and ponderous Subſtance of 


a blueiſh grey Colour, not ſtriated as common Antimony, but compoſed of 


a Number of ſmall irregular Granules, which appear very bright and ſpark- 
ling wherever the Maſs is freſh broken. This Ore has much the Appearance 
of a bright Piece of caſt Iron where freſh broken. 


Other Orts of Antimony, in which there is leſs extraneous Matter, are formed 


of broader and flatter Granules, theſe more nearly reſemble the wrought An- 
timony but are more brittle : theſe are very bright, of a paler grey than the 


Granules of the laſt mentioned Kind, and the Ores compoſed | 


7 them are 


When there is yet leſs of the extraneous Matter, and that is almoſt pure 


| « PE 
Sulphur, the Ores approach infinitely nearer than either of theſe to the Ap- 


- 
pearance of wrought Antimony. They are compoſed of Multitudes of fine 
and ſlender Filaments of a bright and glittering ſteel Colour ; theſe are laid 


= more or leſs cloſely together in the ſcveral Specimens, and are much broader 
and coarſer in ſome than in others. Theſe are properly enough called ftri- 


ated Antimony-Ores ; but the Generality of People who collect Minerals 
loving ſounding Names, they are generally found in Cabinets under the Title 


of native Antimony. 


Theſe are the Forms in which Antimony appears in thoſe Ores in which it 
is moſt pure; but beſide theſe there are others very frequently met with, in 
which this Semi-metal is mixed with Silver and with Iron; theſe give it a 
very different Appearance. In England we alſo have Antimony mixcd with 
Lead in the ſame Ore, a thing ſcarce known in any other Part of the 


World; and ſome of our Corniſh Antimony-Ore contains alſo a ſmall Portion 


of Tin. The German Ores of Antimony are frequently found of a fine ſilvery 
White or of a fine gold-like Yellow : theſe Colours are owing to the Admix- 
ture of the white or yellow Marcaſites with them, and though very {p!-ndid 
as to the — they are far from being the moſt valuable of Antimony- 
18. 

1 7 Antimony 
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66 C 
Antimony-Ore is very frequently blended with Cryſtalline or ſparry Matter; 
ſometimes it is perfectly covered with a fine yellow Sulphur, and ſometimes 
with a Mixture of theſe and other Subſtances together. HEE 
Antimony-Ore is found in great Abundance in many Parts of the World. 
The German Mines abound with it. There is a great deal of it in France and 
Ttaly. In Hungary, particularly about Preſburg, there is a great deal of very 
rich Ore found. Tine firſt Antimony of France is that of Pordcu;, and in 


England, where we have no ſmall Quantity, that of Endellion in Cornwal is the 


beſt ; but this muſt be well purified trom the Lead the Ore alſo contains before 
it 1s fit for Uſe. 

The Hungarian Antimony-Ore is much of it of the naturally ſtriated Kind ; 
this was called the male Antimony by the Romans. The broad-grair,*d, or that 
formed of large and ſhining Granules, which the Rom us called the Female, is 
frequent in Saxony. Some of the ſtriated Hungarian Antimony-Ores are va- 
riegated with yellowiſh or orange-coloured Spots. Theſe Pieces are frequently 
found in the gold Mines, and are ſuppoſed to contain the Sulphur of Gold. 
The Chemiſts call this Kind Antimonwum Solare, and are very full of an Opi- 


nion, that vaſt Matters may be done with it in the great Work of the Tranſ- 


mutation of Metals. 


The Antimony-Ore is never- brought into the Shops, or at leaſt it never 
ought to be. What we ſee there has been all melted from its State of Ore, 
and is in Cakes of the Figure of the Veſſels it has been caſt in. all through- 
out compoſed of the ſame Sort of Striz or Filaments as the finer Ores, re- 


ſembling ſo many bright Needles, diſpoſed in Fajc:e or Bundles throughout 
the Maſs. — 1 


It ſhould be choſen very bright, tender and friable, compoſed of long and 
broad Striz of the paleſt Colour, and the moſt glittering that can be found; 
and the Tops of the Cakes, which are of an irregular or ſpongy Texture and 


blacker Colour, ought to be thrown away. The Sulphur that Antimony con- 


tains is not ſeparated in that Fuſion which it paſſes in the reducing it from its 


Ore. We have the moſt evident Inflances ol it in the Calcination of it aftcr- 


wards, in which Operation we are offended with a Smell wholly like that of 
common Brimſtone; and if it be performed in a dark Place, we even ſee it 


burn away in thin blue Flames. 


 Antimony thrown into a Crucible with Nitre, deflagrates in the very ſame 


Manner that common Sulphur does under the ſame Circumſtances ; and if 
crude Antimony be diſtilled with corroſive Sublimate, a Cinnabar is prepared, 


called Cinnabar of Antimony. - This owes its Origin ſolely to the Mercury in 


the Sublimate united with the Sulphur in the Antimony. In fine, the Sulphur 
may be ſeparated trom Antimony in its proper Form by boiling crude An- 
timony in common Water, after it has been run with a Mixture of Quick- 
lime or Potaſh, and then adding Vinegar or ſome other Acid to the Solution 
made of the Sulphur of it by the Water and alkaline Salts; for a plain Sulphur 
is precipitated from it in this Manner. 5 3 
The Giaſs of Antimony only loſes its ſemi-metalline Form by the Sulphur's 
having been driven off from the Antimony in Calcination; and if it be fuſed in the 
Fire, and any ſulphureous and inflammable Matter be added to it, it inſtant- 
ly becomes Antimony again, Nay this Sulphur abounds ſo much in the com- 
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AN TIMO NV. 67 
mon melted Antimony, that an Acid plainly of the Kind of that of common 
Sulphur or Vitriol, for they are the ſame, may be produced from it. 
The proper Solvent of Antimony in its reguline State is Aqua Regia. 
Antimony is more eaſily ſeparated out of its Ores than almoſt any other of the me- 
talline Subſtance. It needs no Flux-Powders, and the utmoſt Caution neceſſary, 
is to keep off in a great Meaſure the Communication with the external Air, and to 
keep the Fire moderate that Part of it does not burn away or go off in Vapour. 
The Method of ſeparating it is no more than this. Bore three or four Holes 
in the Bottom of a Crucible, and filling it half full of broken Antimony-Ore, 
| ſet it in another Crucible and cover it with a Tile; lute all the Junctures 
with ſome Windſor Loam or any common Lute, and ſet theſe Veſſels thus 
Joined on -the Hearth. Place ſome Stones or Bricks round them at fix Inches 
Diſtance every Way, and fill up the intermediate Space with Aſhes up to the 
Rim of the lower Crucible ; then put burning Charcoal about the upper 
Crucible and blow it till it be red hot ; keep it ſoa _ of an Hour, and 
then let all cool. The melted Antimony will be found in a ftriated Maſs in 
the lower Veſſel. 1 ok „ 
Antimony has had various Names among the Writers of the ſeveral Ages, 
and the Chemiſts have added to theſe a Multitude of fantaſtical ones, expreſſive 
either plainly or metaphorically of its Qualities. We generally call it Antimont- 
um or Stibium. The Greeks called it Stimmi, and ſometimes Alabaſtrum. And in 
| the Writings of Hippecrates in particular, it ſeems to ſtand under the Name of 
= Tetragonon. Pliny calls it Lapis Spumæ candide nitentiſque non tamen tranſlucentis, 
and the Arabians Antimad or Atemed. The Chemiſts from its Power of de- 
ſtroying other Metals, call it Lupus Yorax, the voracious Wolf, and Saturnus, 
from the Name of the God who was ſaid to eat his own Children. They 
have alſo called it Plumbum Sapientum, the Lead of the wiſe Men, from its 
performing the Office of Lead only more perfectly in the purifying of Gold, 
and ſome of them Magnefia Saturnina. They alſo call it Lavacrum Solis. _ 
The Character they denote it by is this &, a Circle, denoting the Body to be 
Gold, to which a Croſs is added, to ſhew it very corrofive at Top. 5 
Antimony is not only given in Subſtance, but a great many Preparations of 
i are in common Uſe in Medicine; they are either emetic, cathartic, diapho- 
retic, or ſudorific. Crude Antimony in Powder is found of great Benefit in 
diſſolving Viſcidities in the Fluids, it gives Relief in cutaneous Diſeaſes, 
and as ſome very confidently aſſert in Convulſions and Epilepſies. Externally 
in Ointments it is much commended for drying up of Ulcers, and for curing 
the Itch and other Diſeaſes of the Skin, and in Plaiſters for reſolving of Tu- 
= mours. With the Ancients it was in frequent Uſe among the Coſmetics, be- 
nung the moſt efteemed Subſtance for tinging the Eyebrows black. This Prac- 
W fice is even as old as the Old Teſtament, for we find Fezebel and other of the 
8 L/raclitiſh Women cenſured for this Uſe of it: the Greets gave it two new 
Names on this Account, calling it Gyraicon and Platyophthalmon, from its mak- 
ing the Eyebrows appear broader than they naturally were. | 
Dioſcorides and the older Greeks ſeem to have been but imperfectly acquaint- 
with its Virtues internally ; they tell us that it was aſtringent and cooling, 
1 but that it was apt to obſtruct the Paſſages. They uſed it frequently in 
Collyriums for the Eyes, when they meant to dry up redundant Humours, 
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parations of Antimony operate either by Stool or Vomit, or by inſenſible Perſpi- 


ing been afraid of giving the crude Antimony internally, we daily ſee it taken 
in large Doſes a Dram or more at a Time, and that for a long Continuance 


Antimenii. 2. The Crocus Antimonii, calbd Crocus Metallorum. 3. The Crecus An- 
timon i Lotus. 4. The Tartarum Emeticum. 5. The Calx Antimonii, call'd An- 


Ounces; powder theſe ſeparately, then mix them well and throw them by ſmall 
ture with a very ſtrong Fire. Pour it out into a conic Mould that the metallic 


the Antimony will be precipitated. This is to be freed from the Salts by re- 
peated Waſhings, and then dry'd for Uſe. oy TOY 


what the Pewterers uſe with the Tin in the making their fineſt Pewter. 


oy” eparately, then mix them well together and throw the Mixture by degrees into 
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and alſo in old Ulcers. They calcin'd it in order to prepare it for Uſe, and 


made it into Paſtills with the Milk of a Woman's Breaſt ; theſe were uſually of 
a ſquare Form, and hence the Name of Tetragonon ſeems to have been given it 
by Hippocrates. The Greeks do not ſeem to have known any thing of it in any 
other Intentions than theſe. _ RR 
Its Virtues as a Purge became known in the twelfth Century, at which Time 
Bauſi Valentine publith'd his Book entitled Currus Antimonii Triumpbalis, in which 
he extolls it as a Remedy for almoſt all Diſeaſes. In the fifteenth Century 
Paracelſis brought it yet more into Uſe. It was even after this however a diſ- 
puted Point a long Time among the Phyſicians, whether Antimony were a 
{alutary or a poiſonous Medicine. At preſent we are however very well fatisfy'd 
of its ſalutary Effects, and know of two very different Qualities in it according 
to the different Form it is given in, a purging and a diaphoretic All the Pre- 


ration or Sweat. There appears no Reaſon in the World for People's ever hav- 


without any bad Symptom or even the leaſt Nauſea, unleſs by Accident the 
Acid of the Stomach ſhould be ſtrong enough to prove a Menſtruum to it. 
The Preparations of Antimony moſt in Uſe are, 1. The Sulphur præcipitatum 


timonium D:aphoreticum. 6. The Cauſticum Antimoniale. 7. The Ginnabaris Anti- 
monii, 8. Regulus Antimonii Martialis, And, 9. Tinctur a Antimonii. 
SULPHUR PRÆTCIPITATUM ANTIMONIL,, 
EO Precipitated Sulphur of Antimony, . 
Take Antimony ſixteen Ounces ; crude Tartar twelve Ounces ; Nitre fix 


Quantities at a time into a Crucible heated red hot, and finally melt the Mix- 


Part or Regulus of the Antimony may fall to the Bottom. __ _ 
Separate the Scoriæ that are at Top and diſſolve them in Water, filter the 
Solution, and to the clear Liquor drop in Spirit of Sea Salt, and the Sulphur of 


4 . 


The Regulus ſeparated in this Proceſs is of Uſe, tho? 100 in Medicine. It is 


The Sulphur is a Diaphoretic, and is ſaid to be a great Medicine in Scorbutic 
Cacocus AnTiMonn vulgo Crocus Mx rALLORUM, 
Crocus of Antimom commonly call'd Crocus Metallorum. 


Take Antimony and crude Nitre of each equal Quantities, powder them 


a red hot Crucible, let it be melted thoroughly, then pour'd out and ſeparated 
from the Scoriæ and kept for Uſe. The common Method among our Chemiſts 
is to uſe but about half the Quantity of Nitre that is here ordered, and only to 
ſet it on Fire in the Mortar the Powders were rub'd together in, by throwing a 
Piece of burning Charcoal; a little common Salt is alſo uſually added, and by 
: me — 


7 

1 

* * 
. 
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this means the whole Proceſs is ſoon finiſh'd, as they give it no farther melting; 


but this is a very unfair Practice. This Crocus in its crude State is principally 
uſed by the Farriers for their Horſes. e 


__ Crocus Ax rIMo Nm Lorus, 


i  Waſtud Crocus of Antimony. WL 

Boil the Crocus of Antimony reduced to a very fine Powder in Water, and 
after pouring this away waſh it with more hot Water till it comes off inſipid. 

Some Authors give us the Reſult of this Proceſs as the Crocus Metallorum, 
and call the crude Maſs prepar d by the latter Hepar Aniimonii, or Liver of An- 
timony. Of this is made the Vinum Antimoniale, call'd alſo Vinum Emeticum, 
and Vinum Benedictum. 8 

1 VI NUM AN TIMONIALE, 

„ FER CD | 

Take Crocus of Antimony waſh*d one Ounce, white Wine a Pint and Half, 
infuſe them together without Heat and filter off the Wine for Uſe. This is a 
powerful Emetick, the Doſe is from one Ounce to two or three. It is alſo 
ſometimes preſcribed in Gliſters, where ſtimulating things are neceſſary. 

____TarTARUM EMETICUM, 8 8 

. Enetic Tartar. 5 5 
Take Cryflals or Cream of Tartar and waſh'd Crocus of Antimony, of each 
an equal Quantity; common Water three times the Weight of the whole, boil 
all together for half an Hour, then filter the Liquor and evaporate it to a Pel- 
licle; ſet it by in a cool ſtill Place and the Salt will ſnoot into Cryſtals, which 
are the Tartar Emetic. Some have order'd the making this by evaporating the 
Decoction to a Dryneſs, but the way by Cryſtallization is preferable. 
This is a very good Emetic, and is greatly to be prefer'd to all the other 
| antimonial. ones. Its Doſe is from two Grains to fix or eight, the Doſe of this 
is always a determinate thing, which is by no means the Caſe in regard to the 
antimonial Wine, which may be ſtronger or weaker in the ſame Quantity as 
the Wine has been more or leſs acid, or more or leſs in Condition to extract a 
Tincture from the Crocus. EO. „5 . 5 
. Calx Ax TIMONII vulgo ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, 

Calx of Antimony commonly call d Diapboretic Antimony. © 
Take crude Antimony three Ounces ; Nitre nine Ounces, powder them ſepa- 
rately and then mix them, throw the Mixture by degrees into a red hot Crucible, 
after it has been melted let it be taken out of the Crucible and waſh'd in ſeveral 
Quantities of warm Water till all the adhering Foulneſſes and the Salts are ſepa- 
Tated from it. The beſt Method of doing it is by pouring the melted Matter out 
of the Crucible into Water, and after ſeveral other Waſhings, when the Water is 
inſipid, to P ur it off thick and turbid with the Calx and keep what ſubſides out 

e 


2x of it for Uſe. It is a very good Diaphoretic, but is uſually given with us in 


under Doſes. It may be given to a Scruple, half a Dram or more, in which 
Caſe it opens Obſtructions and attenuates the Humours in a very remarkable 
manner. . ö 
CauvsTICUuM ANTIMONIALE) 
The Antimonial Cauſtic. | — 
Take corroſive Sublimate two Pounds; crude Antimony one Pound; re- 
duce them ſeparately to Powder, then mix them together and put the whole in- 
— to 
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to a Retort with a large Neck and a wide Mouth, fit to it a Receiver, and 

ſeting it in a Sand-heat diſtill till the Neck is fill'd with a thick Subſtance like 

Butter; unlute the Veſſels and ſet this thick Matter in a Cellar, it will run into 

an oily Liquor which is to be kept for Uſe. 1 Fe 
Thus is a very good Cauſtic, it eats away fungous Fleſh, and ſtops the Pro- 

greſs of Mortifications, 5 | 

CINNABARIS ANTIMONII, 

| Cinnabar of Antimony. 

Take the Remains of the making the Butter of Antimony out of the Retort, 


put them into a glaſs Bolthead, coat it over with Loam and ſet it in an open 


Fire of Charcoal, there will ſublime a ſolid Subſtance which is to be ſeparated 
by breaking the Veſſel and to be kept for Uſe. | 


It is a noble Medicine in all Diſeaſes of the Head, in Convulſions, and 


Epilepſies, and in venereal Caſes. Its Operation is by Sweat. Its Doſe is from 

| five or fix Grains to fifteen. . f 
f 8 TixcruxA ANTIMONI1, 

wa = Tintture of Antimony, 5 1 
Take Salt of Tartar a Pound; Antimony half a Pound; rectify'd Spirit of 

Wine a Quart; reduce the Antimony to Powder and mix it with the Salt by 

Fuſion in a ſtrong Fire; when it is cold powder it and pour on it the Spirit of 


Wine, digeſt them together three or four Days in a Sand-heat and then filter off 


the clear Tincture for Uſe. The Salt of Tartar in this Preparation yields a 
Tincture as well as the Antimony. It is diaphoretic and attenuant. 
| REcuLlus AN TIMONII MARTIALIs, 1 
Regulus of Antimony with Iron. 


Heat gradually in a good Crucible a Pound of clear and bright iron Filings, | 
when red hot add a Pound of crude Antimony in Powder, encreaſe the Fire 
that the Matter niay flow thin, then by a little at a time throw in four Ounces 


of powder'd Nitre made warm, make the Fire ſo violent that the whole may run 
fluid like Water, keep it thus half a quarter of an Hour and then pour it into a 
conic Mould ; ſeparate the Scoriz when cold and there will remain a ſtellated 


Regulus as bright as Silver. The chemical Writers attribute great Victues to this 


Regulus, but it 1s at preſent kept rather as a Curioſity than as a thing of any Uſe. 
Beſides the Uſe of Antimony in Medicine, it is of great Service in many of 
the mechanic Arts. Added to Tin it makes a very fine kind of Pewter, giving 


it a ſilvery Colour and making it very ſonorous. It alſo enters the Compoſition 


of Bellmetal, that for the making reflecting Speculums for Optical Experiments, 
and for caſting the Types for Printing. In Chemiſtry it is alſo of very great Uſe as 


it ſerves to the Solution of the Metals, and the Extraction of the metallic Sulphurs. 


The ſpecific Gravity of Antimony is to that of Water as 6220 to 1000. 
CHAPTER II. N 


CoB AL Tu, 
Cobalt. 


FH IS isa ſemi-metallic Subſtance which agrees with the Ores of Zink in 
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COBALT, * 
in Fuſion, but raiſes it by Sublimation, and in the ſame manner will let it be wholly 
carried off by the Action of the Fire if ſome proper Method be not taken to retain it. 

Cobalt has been but very lately well underſtood in the World, tho? it ſeems to 
have been known by its external Figure a lorg Time, as the Lapis Æroſus of 
ſome of the old Authors ſeems pretty plainly to have been meant as a Name for it. 
It is a very denſe and compact mineral Subſtance, uſually of a blackiſh or 
a duſky blueiſh grey Colour, though ſometimes paler : It is often of the exact 
Colour of the finer An:imonial Ores, tho' it ſeldom has all their Brightneſs. 
It is very heavy and in the various Maſſes is ſomctimes of a granulated and 
ſometiines of a ſtriated Texture. Ir is uſualiy ſmooth and even on the Surface, 
but when broken in the granulated Pieces it much reſcmbles the Grain of caſt 
Iron, and in the ſtriated ones ſhews a Number of wav'd Lines running in a 
very regular manner {-metimes thro' its whole Maſs, ſometimes only thro? a 
Part of it; the ſame Lumps of Ore having often four or five ſeparate Courſes 
ot theſe Fibres which ſcem ſo many Faſciz of a purer Ore immersd among a 
coarſer of the ſame Kind. In ſome other Pieces neither the Granules nor Striæ 
are at all viſible, but it reſem les by its ev n Structure and unifo m Look a 
Piece of melted Lead, only with Iefs rightncſs; and finally there are other 
Maſſes of it found of a yet evener Structure, at lcaſt in many Parts and ot a2 
| deep Black; theſe are leſs heavy and leſs hard than the reſt. All theſe various 
Appearances of Cobalt may be however redu ed by a cloſer Obſervation, and 
the help of Glaſſes to aſſiſc the Eye in diſcovering their Str..Eture, to the various 
Arrangements of one Kind oi Particles. All Cobalt is compoſed of Granules, 
and theſe as they are larger or ſmaller dif. over themſelves more or leſs eaſily in 
the Maſs; in ſome they arc ſo ſmall and ſo clouſe:y preſs'd to one another, that 
they make what appeats to the naked Eye one ſolid Maſs; in this Caſe the 
Cobalt looks like Lead, in others they ate ſtill ſmail but ſeparated by a black 
earthy Matter; in this Caſe they make the black ſoft Cobalt before mentioned; 
in ſome Caſes they are large and apparent to the Eye tho? very irregularly diſ- 
pos'd; theſe Picces of Cobalt are ſuch as break with an Appearance of the Grain 
of Iron; and finally, in ſome they are as large and are arrang'd into long and 
narrow Series which run in undulated ſlender Lines lige Filaments along the 
Maſs; theſe are the moſt beautiful vt all the Cobalts, and when the Striæ are of 
a fine ſilver Grey, as is not unfrecuently the Caſe, they are more beautitul than 
even the Antimonial Ores: TD TE” V 
Thaſe are the genuine Appearances of Cobalt when it is in its purer State, but 
it is liable to be mix'd in the Bowels of the Earth with Sulphur and other ex- 
trageous Bodies, and from them acquires a very different Form from what we 
have deſcribed as that natural to it: in this Caſe it has very little of a metalline 
Look, but is a fine florid red Subſtance, ſometimes pure, ſometimes debaſed by 
a Mixture of yellow, grey, or blackith with it; and is ſometimes found in com- 
pact Maſſes, ſometimes in more elegant ridg'd and ſtriated ones diſpos'd in 
ſome Pieces without any particular Order, but in others elegantly ſtellated. 
We are yet to add to theſe the Appearance that Cobalt makes in ſome of the 
German Mines where it is mix'd with the Matter of the Pyr tes and acquires from 
It a gloſſy copperiſh or filveriſh Hue, and has ſometimes only Veins of this 
Matter in it, the reſt remaining pure Cobalt : the laſt Orcs are very like ſome 
of thoſe of Biſmuth, and are not unfrequently confounded wthi them. FIR 
— —.— | & 


Theſe are all the Forms under which this Mineral appears to us, and tho' very 
different in themſelves, yet they are all readily diſcovercd to belong to the ſame 
Claſs when put into the Fire by the intoller able ſtink of Garlick, that is of 
Arſenic which they exhale. The only Subſtances Nature ſeems to have confounded 
Cobalt with a e the Biſmuth Ores: there is indeed a very great Analogy between 
theſe, many of the Ziſmuth Orts having true Cobalt in their Compoſition, and 
many of the genuine Cobalts; Ling Biimuth: they both have alſo the blue 
vitrifiable Earth in them. ot witch our Sinalt is made: even the fine red Cobalt 
call'd by the G:rman Miners Cupff 7 Nicol, and the Flower of Cobalt yields 

ſome genuine Biſmuth by a very eaſy Proceſs. EY „ 
Whoever examines the Cabinets of Collectors will find many Subſtances pre- 
ſerved under the Name of Cobalt, different from what we have here deſcribed, 
but we are to obſerve that they are different from Cobalt alſo : what we mean by 
that Name is a Mineral from which Arſenic may be ſublim'd, and which after- 
wards leaves an Earth which turns white Glaſs to a deep Blue; every Thing that 
will do this has a Title to the Name of Cobalt, unleſs it contain ſo much Biſ- 
muth as to deſerve the Name of an Ore of that Semi-metal ; but thoſ- Subſtances 
which do not contain Arſenic, or this Earth have no Right to the Name be- 
cauſe ignorant People have given it to them. The true Cobalt: is found 
in Saxony and Bobemia, and in ſome Parts of E:gland, though with us in no 
oreat Quantity. wy i J ² 
Cobalt is not totally ſoluble in any Acid, Aqua Fortis will take up a great 
Part of it, and Aqua Regia from ſome Maſſes of it, yet more, and either of theſe 
Solutions properly made and evaporated to ſuch a Degree as to leave them very 
ſtrong of the Cobalt, ſerve as a very remarkable Kind of inviſible Ink, wit 
which Letters or Figures made on Paper remain undiſcernible. yet on its being 
held to the Fire they ſhew themſelves in a beautiful green Colour, which goes off 
as they cool, but will be reſtor'd at any time on being held to the Fire again. 
I have known a Piece of Paper with a Figure drawn on it with this Solution 
retain ies Virtues boy five Tears. [> — | 
It is ſuppoſed that the vitrifiable Earth which gives the blue Colour to Glaſs, 
and the Arſenic which ſublimes in the roaſting are all that Cobalt contains, be- 
ſide accidental Impurities ; but I have by tedious Proceſſes produced at length 
a Regulus from it which is Black and of a ſemi-metalline Appearance, and 
which readily fuſes with Iron and deftroys its Power of anſwering to the Magnet. 
This points out an antimonial Nature in it, and there are ſome other Qualities 
in it which ſeem to declare it to partake of the Nature of Biſmuth, but no Art 
has yet been able to reduce it 4 to Antimony or to Biſmuth, or even to ſe- 
parate either of thoſe Bodies from it. Theſe are Diſquiſitions however too 
curious to be treated of more largely in a Work of this Natur. 
Arſenic and the Smalt Earth are the two Things for which Cobalt is work'd at 
this Time, and they are prepared in the following manner. 5 
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A Furnace is prepared conſiderably large but low, with a flat Roof and with 
a Chimney terminating in a large and wide wooden Funnel form'd of ſeveral 
Joints, and reaching, tho? not in a ſtrait Line but with ſeveral Bendings, to the 
length of a hundred Yards or more. The Cobalt is bruisd and waſh'd and then 
is put into this Furnace with a moderately ſtrong Fire, the Flame of which is 
every where beat down upon it from the flat low Roof, The Cobalt takes Fire 
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and burns with a blue Flame, and in the burning emits a great Quantity of 
Flowers which are collected in the wooden Funnel in form of Soot, and are 
thence ſwept into a Heap: the Remains of the Cobalt are alſo ſwept together 
for the Purpoſe of making Smalt. Ee, 
After having given thus far the Proceſs common to both, we ſhall give the 
ſeparate Preparations under their ſeveral Heads. 3 | 
ARSENICUM, 
Arſenic. 
This poiſonous mineral Preparation is of three Kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their 
Colours into White, Red and Yellow : they are all Preparations of the Flowers 
of Cobalt before deſcribed. The white Arſenic is prepar'd from the Flowers 
without any Addition; they only ſublime them in iron Veſſels in a moderately 
ſtrong Fire, and the Flowers riſe in form of a more compact and white Matter, 
ſometimes more ſometimes leſs hard, and in ſome Pieces ſtriated a little with 
a faint tinge of Red, this is the white Arſenic of the Shops, and the little Dif- 
ferences we have obſerved in it are only owing to the Degree of Fire uſed in the 
making it. This white Arſenic is the Baſis of the Red and the Yellow. The 
| Yellow is made by ſubliming this, or the Flowers of Cobalt, adding firſt to every 
ten Pounds of them one Pound of crude Sulphur in Powder; the Maſs ſublim'd 
from this Mixture is of a bright Yellow, and is what we meet with under the 
name of jean Foe in the Shops. Eo 
The red Arſenic 1s made by ſubliming together ten Pounds of the Flowers of 
Cobalt, one pound of Sulphur, and ſix Ounces of the Scoriz of Copper. The 
Maſs rais'd to the Top of the Veſſel from this Mixture is not leſs beautiful than 
the yellow Arſenic : it is compact and of a gloſſy Surface and much reſembles 
Cinnabar in Appearance, only that it is not ſtriated. Both this and the Yellow 
are equally poiſonous with the White. 1 85 %%% I 

It is a very unfortunate Error that People have fallen into of confounding the - 


Mineral, the other a chemical Preparation and a moſt fatal Poiſon, yet if Orpi- 
ment be aſk' d for at our Druggiſts, many of them will offer yellow Arſenic to 
Sale under its Name; nay, it is very lately that a Man in very conſiderable 
Buſineſs in this Way offered me a Wager, that there was not any other Orpi- 
ment than the yellow Arſenic, which he offered to Sale while I was preſent un- 
der that Name. 1 55 e „„ 9 es 
White Arſenic, which is the Kind Authors always mean when they uſe the 
term Arſenic ſimply, proves upon Analyſis to be compos'd of an acrid and cor- 
roſive Salt, a metallic or reguline Subſtance, and a ſmall Portion of Sulphur. 
The acrid Salt is eaſily diſcovered in it by its Taſte and Qualities, and may be 
by a careful Management ſeparated from it by Water. Its Sulphur is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the Smell it emits while burning, but ſo much of this has been diffipated 
in the roaſting the Cobalt, that the Remainder is too ſmall in Quantity to be 
collected ſeparate. The metallic or reguline Matter is eaſily diſcovered on run- 
ning it into a Regulus with Iron, or yet more plainly by diſtilling four Parts of 
Arſenic, one Part of Suet, and half ſo much hard Soap mix'd together in a Re- 
tort, in this Caſe the Arſenic will be rais'd to the Neck of the Retort in a plainly 
metallick Form, and in this State it ſomewhat'reſembles Antimony, : 
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yellow Arſenic with Orpiment : The one of theſe is a ſafe and harmleſs native 
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Arſenic is ſo volatile that if a Piece of it be put in an iron Ladle ovei the Fire 
it burns wholly away, leaving no Remainder; it grows ſoft before it begins to 
evaporate, and while it is going off it emits a thick white Smoak and an intol- 
lerably nauſeous Smell of Garlic. The pureſt cryſtalline or icy Arſenic, which 


looks clear as Water when freſh made, contracts a white Coat like an Enamel, 


only by being expos'd to the Air: and it is very ſingular that though Arſenic in 
its common Form is not inflammable, its reguline Matter when reduced to its 
pure and proper Form is ſo. a 
However volatile Arſenic is in its own Nature there is a way of making it 
fix d in the Fire, a Mixture of Chalk in double Quantity with it renders it 
greatly fix d, and ſome of the purer Clays have yet more of this Power upon it. 
Stratify'd with Iron in this fort of Mixture with the fixing Earths, it bears 


a Fire capable of melting that Metal, and running with it into a Regulus, it 


renders it white and brittle and leſs affected by the Magnet. The Iron reduced 


to this State by Arſenic is very difficultly reſtored to its primitive Purity, it re- 


quires the Force of a very ſtrong and continued Fire to do it. 8 
Copper ſtratify'd with Arſenic in the ſame manner becomes white as Silver, 


and conſiderably brittle; the Arſenic is very difficultly ſeparated from this 
too, and on this Principle the Mixture may be made of ſome Uſe; for if the 


' white Metal thus procur'd be melted with Borax and Tartar two or three times, 


fo much of the Arſenic is diſſipated indeed as leaves the Metal very malleable, 


but it {till retains a very beautiful ſilver Colour. 


Silver ſtratify'd in the ſame manner with Arſenic loſes All its ee r 
tho” it ſuffers ſcarce any Change of Colour. It would puzzle a good Metallurgiſt, 


who had not ſeen the thing before, to ſay what this debaſed Silver was. The 
Arſenic however adheres lefs firmly to this Metal than to the leſs perfe& 


ones, and is eaſily burnt m_ in an open Fire without the help of any Fluxes ; 
and intollerable Stench, and the Silver is after- 


Even Gold is not able to withſtand this Effect of Arſenic : if ſtratify'd in this 


it thus emits a white Sm 
wards found pure. 


manner it receives a conſiderable Quantity of it into the Pores, as is eaſily ſeen 
by the want of its due ſpecific Gravity, and it becomes white and brittle, ſo as to 
have not the leaſt Appearance of what it is; nay it is ſo far alter'd by it, 
that if it be fuddenly thrown into a Crucible heated white hot in a great Fire, a 
Part of the Gold itſelf is carried away in Vapour with the Arſenic that is thus 
forcibly and inftantaneouſly driven off : the Remainder of the Gold is found 
quite pure at the Bottom of the Crucible. ok 


Tin ſuffers moſt of all by an Admixture of Arſenic, they blend immediately 


together, and in an Inſtant calcine to grey looſe Aſhes. On the contrary Lead 
mix d with this rapacious Subſtance begins to ſmoak as ſoon. as it heats, and is 
in great Part evaporated with the Arſenic under this Form, the Remainder run- 
ning very readily into Glaſs of Lead. 5 
Arſenic from theſe Properties becomes of infinite Uſe in Metallurgy, it 


this on Lead and Silver. 
Arſenic may be fix d by ſubliming it with a fix d alkaline Salt or with crude 


Mercury, in either Caſe the Sulphur is ſeparated from the Arſenic, and it forms 
white fix d Cryſtals, and may alſo be run into a Regulus with the Addition of 
TD — — Iron; 


preys moſt readily on Iron, next to that on Copper, then on Tin, and after 
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be ſuffered to cool, and then breaking the Veſſel it is to be ke 
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The ARSENICAL MAGNET. 575 
Iron; but then if the Fire be not well managed, and the Proceſs performed in 
a few Moments, the Arſenic is in great Part loſt. 
| Arſenic taken internally is the moſt fatal of all Poiſons. It brings on Faint- 
ings, Convulſions, burning Heat in the Stomach, Cold Sweats, and finally 
Death in a very ſhort time. In Bodies opened after dying of this Poiſon, 
the Stomach has been found eaten almoſt thro? in ſeveral Places, and the Guts 
eroded ; and it is particular that a Mortification of the Parts of Generation is 
always one of the Symptoms of it. If the Patient ſurvives the Shock, he ge- 
nerally dies ſoon after of a Hectic brought on by it. 
The Remedies are Oil and fat Broth immediately ſwallowed and given in 
Glyſters, and volatile Salts with Cordials by the Mouth : But we have had 
very few Inſtances of People who have been recovered after the taking it. 
It is uſed in many of the Manufactures. The Potters employ it to clear the 
Glazing of ſome of their Veſſels, and the Glaſs-men to purify the Cryſtal- 
Glaſs and make it more tranſparent. The Painters in Enamel uſe it alſo ſome- 
times as a Varniſh over their Colours. The white Meral produced by melt- 
ing Copper with Arſenic according to the Method above laid down was at one 
time in Uſe, and was called Alcbymy, but we have grown afraid of it of late 
Years becauſe of the Arſenic in its Compoſition. It is ſometimes uſed in the 


| compound Metals intended for Speculums for Teleſcopes ; but the more 


maſterly Workmen of our Time find the Way to do better without it. Some 


have been bold enough, not to ſay mad enough, to recommend Arſenic in ſmall 


Doſes in intermittent Fevers; but this is a horrid Practice, and ought to be pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt Severity. Arſenic is in whatever Doſe a Poiſon; and 
thoſe who venture to give it in ſuch Doſes as do not immediately kill, little 
imagine however, what fatal Effects it may produce after a Time. The only 
Preparation of it received any where in the Shops, is one intended only for 
external Uſe, under the Name of the arſenical Magnet. SN 
jW 

. The Ar ſenical Magnet. . 
Take crude Antimony, common Sulphur, and white cryſtalline Arſenic, 
of each an equal Quantity; put them into a ſmall Cucurbit, and ſet it 
in a Sand-Heat, till the whole melts into one uniform Maſs; this is to 


pt for Uſe. 


It is a gentle Cauſtic, and ſucceeds very well in taking down fungous Fleſh | 


in Wounds. 5 | = 
The Antients knew nothing of our Arſenic, we have very improperly at- 
tributed the Name by which they called the common yellow Orpiment to 


W this Subſtance ; and it ſeems from hence to have ariſen that ſome have ven- 
W tured to think of giving our Arſenic in Medicine, becauſe they gave theirs ſo. 


Theſe Arſenics are the Produce of the Flowers of Cobalt. Thoſe of the 
Caput Mortuum are Smalt and Zaffer, 1 = ; 
1 SMALT UM, 


* 


Smalt. 


| The remaining Matter of the Cobalt, from which the Flowers have been ſub- 
limed as before deſcribed, is ſuffered to cool and then taken out of the Furnace. 

It is then reduced to a fine Powder, and calcined over again in the ſame Fur- 

nace, and this is repeated till there is not the leaſt Particle of Flame or Smoke 
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ſeen to ariſe from any Part of it. The Cobalt thus perfectly freed from its 


arſenical and ſulphureous Part is then ground to an impalpable Powder, and a 
Mixture is made of one hundred Pounds of this Powder, fifty Pounds of 
pure white Potaſh, and a hundred and fifty Pounds of fine white Sand. This 


is all ground together in a Mill, and then put into a proper Furnace, 


like thoſe of our Glaſs-houſes, where it runs into an elegant deep blue Glaſs. 


This is afterwards ground to Powder in Mills contrived for that Purpoſe, and 


makes what we call Smalt or Powder-blue, uſed by our Painters and Waſher- 
women. It has no Uſe in Medicine. | 
ZAFFERA, 
8 Zaffer. | 
This has been by many confounded with Smalt, and ſuppoſed to be the 


ſame Thing only in Subſtance, and the other in Powder: others have erred 
yet farther about it, and ſuppoſed it a native mineral Subſtance, from 
their finding it in Form of a hard Stone. It is thus prepared : Take of the 
fine Powder of calcined Cobalt before deſcribed one hundred Pounds, of cal- 
cined Flints reduced to a like impalpable Powder two hundred and ſixty 
Pounds; ſpread it on a Floor and wet it with a ſmall Quantity of Water, 
ſo as to form it into a ſtiff Paſte. Put this by in a Heap, and in a few 
Weeks time it will concrete into a Maſs as hard as a Stone. This is Zaf- 
fer; it is uſed by the Potters, the Glaſs-men, and the Enamellers. 
The People who prepare theſe Subſtances find the Reſiduum of the Cobalt 
much finer at ſome Times than at others ;. nay they ſometimes ſeparate it 
into a finer and a coarſer in the working; in this Caſe they always uſe the finer 
and better for Smalt, and the coarſer for Zaffer. 5 CY 
This vitrifiable Earth, which is always contained in Cobalt, and is the 
moſt valuable Part of it, is alſo contained in all or moſt of the Ores of 


Biſmuth. It has not been found in any other Subſtance. 5 
It has been ſuppoſed indeed by ſome that Biſmuth was at the Bottom the real 


Matter that gave this Colour; but it is evidently not ſo, ſince Biſmuth, however 


prepared for the Colouring of Glaſſes, or artificial Gems, will not ſtain them to 
the fine Blue of this Earth, but to a Purple with a remarkable browniſh Tinge 
in it, very different from all the Colours of the Gems; we are to add alſo that 


there are many Cobalts that contain no Biſmuth at all; though it is a general 
Obſervation, that thoſe which contain the moſt Biſmuth make the fineſt Smalr. 


If a Cobalt is ſuſpected of not being worth working, or if an unknown 


Mineral is ſuppoſed, but not perfectly known to be a Cobalt, there is a ve- 
ry ready Way of trying it on both Occaſions. Powder a Dram of it and 
mix it carefully with as much Borax; put the Mixture into a Crucible, and 


keep it in Fuſion in a ſtrong Fire four or five Minutes, it will communicate 
its blue Colour to the glaſſy Subſtance that reſults from the Fuſion of this Salt, 
in proportion to the Quantity of the Earth it contains ; and from the Depth 
of the Blue it may be judged what is the Value of the Cobalt conſidered as 
an Ore for Smalt. . 5 8 | 
Cobalt is found in great Abundance in Hungary, and not unfrequently con- 
tains Silver-Ore among it; for which Reaſon the Poſſeſſors of it in that Coun- 
try are not ready to part with it. It is alſo found at Gaſſelaer in Saxony, and in the 
Mines of the Valley of Joachim in Bobemia. We have it alſo in ſome of our Mines 
rang -2 on 
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on Mendip Hills in Somerſetfhire and in Cornwall; but it is not produced in any 
great Plenty in either of thoſe Places. It is a very ſtrong Poiſon before Subli- 
mation, and in ſome Places is ſo corroſive that when it falls into Water in Places, 


where the Miners are obliged to ſtand, it ulcerates their Legs and Feet. 


Agricola and ſome other of the Latin Writers have called it Cadmia Metal- 
lica, by Way of diſtinguiſhing it from the Cadmia Fornacum or Tutty, and the 
Cadmia Lapidoſa or Saxatilis, the ſtony Cadmia which is our Calamine. It ſeems 
by the Deſcription of the Lapis æroſus of the Ancients, that ſome of them 
meant Cobalt by that Name; but others ſay Things of that Foſſile which put 
it wholly out of the Semi-metallic Claſs ; be that as it will, it is evident they 
knew nothing of its Properties. - _ 


CHAPTER VI. 


BiS$MUTHUM, 
Biſmuth, 


TISMUTH is a conſiderably heavy Semi-metal, and is of a much hard- 
er and firmer Texture than Antimony, being not eaſily pulveriſable in a 
Mortar as that is, tho* not yielding to the Hammer, nor ſhewing any the leaſt 


Y Token of Ductility. It is very little ſuſceptible of Ruſt, and in itſelf is ſcarce 


ſonorous, yet mixt with other Metals it adds to their ſonorous Quality, at the 
ſame time that it renders them more brittle ; theſe two Properties depending in 
a great Meaſure on the ſame Principles. 1 


It is of a fine bright ſilvery Colour, and of an extreamly remarkable Struc- 
ture, being compoſed of ſmall Faſciæ of Plates or Laminz, diſpoſed irregu- 
| larly among one another. It gives evident Tokens on the Trial of a Sulphur 
contained in Abundance in it, and after the Action of an Acid it lets go a bitu- 
minous Matter. It requires but an extreamly ſmall Degree of Fire to fuſe it, 
melting before almoſt any other metallic Subſtance, and it is not fixed in the Fire 
but evaporates with a very moderate Degree of it. It very readily amalgamates 
with Mercury, and has this peculiar Quality, that when mixed with other Me- 
tals in Amalgamation with that Body, though but in a very ſmall Quantity, it 
makes them run thinner in the Amalgame, and occaſions a great Part of them 
to be carried through Leather in ſtraining together with the Mercury. * 
Biſmuth cauſes the Metals that are difficult of Fuſion to melt with a much ſmall- 
er Degree of Fire than they otherwiſe would do. It very freely and readily mix- 
es with any Metal, and according to the Proportion in which it enters the Com- 
poſition, renders them more brittle, white, and approaching to the Nature of 
the Regulus's of the Semi- metals. But ſome Cautions are to be uſed in the 
making theſe Mixtures ; for as the Biſmuth eaſily burns away, if the Metals be 
difficult of Fuſion and require a ſtrong and intenſe Fire, they muſt be fuſed 
before the Biſmuth is added, and the Veſſel then covered, and the whole kept 
no longer in the Fire, than juſt while the Mixture is made. 
Biſmuth is very readily diſſolved. in Vinegar, and communicates a ſaccharine 
Taſte to it: it may alſo be diſſolved in the flronger Acids, as Spirit of Sea-Salt, Spi- 
rit of Nitre and Aqua Fortis: from theſe Solutions in the ſtronger Acids it is 
ealily precipitated, and forms a fine white Powder called Magiſtery of Biſmuth 
SS . En — 
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Biſmuth is to be choſen heavy, of a ſilyery Whiteneſs, compoſed of large Flakes, 
and not too hard to break. Our Druggiſts uſed to ſell a Kind of Biſmuth or 
Tin-glaſs as they called it, very different from this; it was only a Regulus of 
common Tin, made with the Help of Tartar and Nitre, to which ſome alſo 
added Arſenic. But this, which was once ſo frequent among the Druggiſts that 
they could not be brought to believe that there was any ſuch Thing as natural 
Biſmuth, or Biſmuth worked from a peculiar Ore, and itſelf a peculiar ſemi- 
metallic Subſtance, is now univerſally exploded, and we meet with nothing 
but the true natural Biſmuth among them. 1 

Biſmuth is ſometimes found native in its pure and * Form, lodged like 
the native Silver in Stones of various Kinds, and often ſhewing itſelf in round 
Bubbles on their Surface: this however is not its common Appearance: It is 
uſually met with in the State of Ore, its Particles being penetrated by and mixed 
with Arſenic and Sulphur, and uſually blended with a peculiar vitriable Earth, 
the ſame with that which runs into the Blue Glaſs or Smalt from Cobalt. 

This is ſo abundant in ſome of the Ores of this Semi- metal, that after having 
run the Biſmuth from them, 1 have often prepared a Smalt from the Remainder, 
undiſtinguiſhable from the common Kind made from Cobalt, and that by the 
ſame Proceſs and the ſame Admixtures of Flints and fixed Alkalies 

The native Biſmuth approaches ſo nearly to that ſeparated from its Ores by 
Fuſion, in its internal Structure, that if it ſhould not be known at firſt Sight, 
it will always be ſo on breaking it, the Faſciz of Plates being diſpoſed in 
the ſame irregular Situations, and exhibiting the ſame filvery Brightneſs. 
In the State of Ore when pureſt and richeſt it approaches. ſomewhat to 
pure Biſmuth in Appearance, being of the Colour of the white arſenical Mar- 
caſites and very bright and glittering. It is ſometimes found in Maſſes of 
itſelf, but more frequently it runs in Veins of a filvery Hue in ſulphureous 


Minerals, and is ſometimes compoſed of Granules, ſometimes of evident Faſ- {| 


ciæ of Plates which greatly reſemble the wrought Biſmuth, but that they are 
more brittle.. Ir is not unfrequently found in this Form in Spots and little 
Maſſes lodged in Lumps of the common Marcafites ; ſometimes alſo it is 
met with blended with the very Subſtance of the Marcaſite into one Maſs, 
reſembling a common brafſy or ſilvery Mundic, and rejected by the Mi- 
ners as ſuch. It ſometimes looks. purpliſh in the Ores from an over Pro 
282 of Arſenic; and ſometimes very yellow, from an over Proportion of 
Sulphur. 1 "Iv OY PO ny ee MIS 
Biſmuth is very eafily ſeparated out of its Ore: in general there needs no 
more than to break it to Pieces and melt it in a common Fire, covering the 
Veſſel. But the Method we have delivered of procuring Antimony from its 
Ore is ſo eaſy and ſo applicable to this, that no er will be uſed by any Body 
wo has tried it. If the Ore out of which it is to be reduced be leſs fuſible, 
or more loaded with extraneous Matters, it will only be neceſſary to add to 
it ſome of the common black Flux made of Tartar and Nitre, with a Mixture 


of common Salt; only in this Caſe the Ore muſt be beaten to fine Powder, the 
Veſſels carefully luted, and the Fire continued no longer than is judged juſt 
enough to melt it, for otherwiſe a Part of it will be diffipated and loſt. 
Biſmuth has been known by various Names ; we have been uſed to call it 
Tin Glaſs, a very ſtrange and abſurd Name for it: and the French by a not 
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FLOWERS of BISMU TH. #79 
much better, Etain de Glace. It ſtands under the Name of Marcaſta Argentea 


in ſome of the medical Writers, and is called by Agricola Plumbum Cinereum. 
The Ore of it is found in Abundance in Mzifnia and Bohemia, as alſo in ma- 


ny Parts of Saxony and in England. The Foreigners always eſteem it a Sign 


that there is Silver underneath, when they meet with Biſmuth.” The Greeks 


andi Arabians ſeem to have been wholly ignorant of it; for though the Writers 


of the latter Country mention a Subſtance under the Name of Marcaſite, 
they mean by it the ſame vitriolic and 9 Subſtance that we ſtill 
call by that Name, which is nothing of the Nature of Biſmuth. 

It is not yet received into general Uſe in Medicine, though ſome have very 


ſtrenuouſly recommended the Flowers of it as a Diaphoretick and Attenuant. 
There are only two 122 of it regarded at all in the World. Theſe are 


—_— 

FLoRES BisMUTHI, 
IEG Hlowers of Biſmuth. 9 85 
Calcine a Quantity of Biſmuth by melting it over a gentle Fire, and con- 
tinually ſtirring it about till it fall into a grey Powder; then mix with it an 


the Flowers, and the 


equal Quantity of Sal Armoniac, and put the Mixture into a Bolthead. Coat it 


over with Loam or any other ſtrong Lute, and ſet it on a Charcoal Fire. 


Continue the Fire till no more ſeems to riſe from the Bottom. Then when the 


Veſſel is cold break it, and ſeparate the Flowers found in the upper Part of 
«- wor Vie. - 1 . . at 
| Theſe Flowers are ſaid to be a powerful Diaphoretic, but the Dread of the Re- 


SY mains of ſome arſenical Matter, with which the Biſmuth Ore is known to abound, 
S Kkeeps People from vente to try them at preſent. 


AGISTERIA BiSMUTHT,. 
| Magiſtery of Biſmuth. 


Beat an Ounce of mare to a groſs Powder, put it into a Matraſs, and pour 

on it three Ounces of good Spirit of Nitre : when the Biſmuth is perfectly diſ- 
ſolved, pour the whole into a clean earthen Veſſel, and add to it three Quarts 
of Water in which there has been diſſolved before hand an Ounce of Sea-ſalt: a 


white Powder will fall to the Bottom, which muſt be waſhed in ſeveral more 
Waters, and then dried in the Shade for Uſe. It is a Coſmetic, and as ſuch 
is mixed in Pomatums and Unguents to whiten the Skin. It is known among 
the Women by the Name of Spaniſo White. It is alſo uſed by the Hair-Mer- 
chants to whiten and give a Gloſs to Hair. It is not uſed in Medicine. 

Biſmuth is uſed by ſome in the making of Pewter, and by moſt Artificers in 


their Solders, as it makes the other Metals run the more eaſily and the thinner 
if mixed in the Metal of which the Types for printing are made, it greatly 


improves it, rendering it harder and lefs brittle. 


Z1N CHU M, | 
Zink. 


FF INK is a ſemi-metallic Subſtance, which more than all the others of 
that Claſs approaches to the Nature of the true Metals, It is very * 
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360 CNLAMINE. 
and is leſs hard than Biſmuth, and greatly leſs friable than either Antimony 
or that Mineral. It in ſome Meaſure approaches to Malleability, being ductile 


to a certain Degree, though that a very limited one, eſpecially when made 


warm. It is very little ſuſceptible of Ruſt, and though in itſelf it is not ſo- 


norous, yet in Mixture with other Metals, it renders them much more io than 


they were before. It melts with a very ſmall Degree of Fire, and if urg'd by 


a Heat a little more intenſe, it flies wholly off in Fumes : Though if theſe 


Fumes are preſerved, they are found to form a peculiar Sort of Flowers, not 


eaſily reducible into Zink again. Zink is of a blueiſh white Colour, very elegant, 


and much approaching to that of Silver; and though it wants ſomewhat of 


the Luſtre of the Biſmuth, yet it has that Loſs amply made up to. it, in its 


more metalline Appearance. If burnt away in an open Fire, it yields a Flame 
of a beautiful green Colour. It melts very readily with Lead and Tin, and 
renders both of them the leſs malleable, in proportion as it is mixed in a 
larger Proportion with them. It may alſo be mixed in Fuſion with Copper 
and Iron; but when mixed with theſe or with any other of the Metals that 


do not melt eaſily, Caution muſt be uſed, that the Degree of Fire neceſſary 


to fuſe them do not burn it away. For this Purpoſe the Metals ſhould be 


made into thin Plates or Filings, and be heated red hot in the Crucible, before 


the Zink is added; and as ſoon as this is done, the Fire ſhould be made very 
briſk immediately, and the Operation ended with all poſſible Expedition. 
Zink mixed in this Manner with four Times its Weight of Copper 


makes a very beautiful yellow Metal, called by us Bath Metal, and Prince 


Rupert's Metal; which, if its Malleability equalled the Beauty of its Co- 
Jour, would be a very valuable Compoſition. Zink has alſo this peculiar 
Quality, that when urged by a large Fire in Mixture with the other Metals, it 
does not go off alone, but carries up a great Part of them alſo in Form of 
Flowers. This is the Origin of Pampholyx, Tutty, and the Cadmia Fornacum, 
which are principally procured from the Furnaces, where Copper and Cala- 
mine, which is the Ore of Zink, and acts only as Zink on theſe Occaſions, 
are together. on Eo 6 = 
tit is ſoluble in Aua Regia and in other of the ſtronger Acids. It is to be 
choſen the heavieſt and the brighteſt coloured that can be found, and ſuch as 


will not extend under the Hammer; for the People who ſell it ſometimes 
have the Diſnoneſty to mix Lead among it; but this is diſcovered by the too 
great Degree of Malleability it gives to it. „ 5 

The Ores of Zink have till very lately been but little known. The principal 


of them indeed has been well known for many Ages as a Foſſile Subſtance of Uſe 
in Medicine, but tho? it was found to have the ſame Effect on Copper as Zink, 
and in the Fire if kept in cloſe Veſſels to ſublime into the ſame Sort of Flowers; 
yet it did not occur of a long time to any Body to ſuſpect that theſe two Sub- 
ſtances belonged in any Manner to one another. The Ore we mean there is the 
common Lapis Calaminaris, or Calamine, which as it is known by a peculiar 

Appellation, and is famous for many Virtues independent of the Zink it con- 


tains, may deſerve to be treated of here under its common Name. 
Laeis CALAMINARIS, . 
8 3 5 Calamine. 3 
This is a conſiderably hard and heavy mineral Subſtance, appearing of a 


ſtony 
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1 and Powder of Calamine in large Veſſels, Noe will bear the Fire, and. after- 


ſtony Nature, but of a lax and cavernous Structure, and not unfrequently con- 
taining little Shoots of cryſtalline or ſparry Matter in the Holes. It is found 
in looſe Maſſes generally from the Size of a Wallnut or ſmaller, - to thoſe. of 
two or three Pound Weight, tho? there are ſome much larger than theſe. The 


Surfaces of theſe are generally rugged and . uneven, and their Colour when 


moſt pure is a pale grey with a faint Admixture of brown, but very often 
it is found of a red or brick Colour, and not unfrequently yellowiſh. The 
Pieces of other Colours alſo calcine in a ſmall Degree of Fire to a pale red, 
whence it is probable, that thoſe Maſſes which are found naturally ſo, may 


have owed that Colour to ſubterraneous Heat. Pure Calamine, though very 


much of the Appearance of Spar, yet proves not to be ſuch, but of a cry- 
ſtalline Baſis ; for it will not ferment with, or be diſſolved by any Acid. 


It is not always found pure, but frequently impregnated with Particles of 


Tron, and ſometimes loaded with little round ferrugineous Bodies, called by 


Naturaliſts from their Shape, Iron Piſolithi Geoffrey, from this frequent Mix- 


ture of Iron-Ore with the Calamine, has fallen into an erroneous Opinion that Ca- 


lamine itſelf was an Ore of Iron. But this will by no means enquiring 


into, nor is its ſometimes containing an Iron-Ore ſo pure, as in ſome Parts to an- 


ſwer to the Magnet, any Proof that the Subſtance in which this Ore has chanced 


do be lodged, is itſelf an Iron-Ore. 


Calamine is found in Germany, Saxony, Bobemia, | and England. On the 
Mendip Hills in Somer/etſhire, we have ſome of the fineſt in the World. The 


Moderns have appropriated to it an ancient Name, Cadmia; Agricola call- : 


ing it Cadmia foſfilis, and Schroder Cadmia Lapidoſa ; but this is a very unwar- 
rantable Proceeding, ſince it does not appear that the Ancients knew any 
thing of Calamine, but expreſſed other very different Subſtances by this Name. 


Dioſcorides and Galen agree in making no mention of it, at leaft it is ve- 


ry certain they never mention it as a Medicine, nor confound it with their 


Cadmia. At preſent it is in very great Eſteem externally, not only in Colly- 
riums for the 4 but as a Deſiccative for weeping Ulcers, and for prevent - 

ing Excoriations in Children. It has indeed been made more famous than it 
= deſerves in one particular Inſtance, that of its Virtue againſt Burns: It is on 


this Account made the principal Ingredient in a Cerate, called from its pre- 
tended Inventor, Turners Cerate, which has been publiſhed to the World in 
a pompous Manner, as a Remedy for Burns, with a Liſt of Cures performed 
by it; but a Man who knows any Thing of the Subject, will find even by that 


| Author's own Accounts, that the violent Pain that uſually attended the firſt Days 


of the Application, was owing to the Powder contained in it, which however 
fine will wound and vellicate the excoriated Parts, and often bring on fatal Con- 


ſequences. We judge thus much proper to ſay on a Subject of this Kind, to 


caution the ignorant Part of the World from tormenting themfelves under 


© theſe Accidents with a Dreſſing which the Surgeons have found great Occa- 


hon to diſcard. 


„ 


Ike great Uſe of Calamine is the mixing with Copper for the making 


of Braſs, this Change it makes in Copper wholly in Virtue of the Zink it 
contains, which Zink when ſeparated from it will do the ſame. | 
The common Method of doing this is only by ſtratifying Plates of Copper 


wards 


82 C ALAMIN E. 
wards melting the mixt Metal chat refults from this. But the more accurate 
Way is to do it by means of an Admixture of a little Charcoal Duſt which 
is the true Flux Powder for Calamine, in this Manner: Take a Pound and 
half of powdered Calamine, and the ſame Quantity of Charcoal broke to 
coarſe Duſt: Grind them together in a Mortar, and when thoroughly mixed, 
moiſten them into a ſtiff Paſte with common Water; then take a Pound of Cop- 
per in thin Plates, fill a Veſſel with this and the Mixture before mentioned 
Stratum ſuper. Stratum, making the loweft as well as the uppermoſt Stratum 
of the Pafte. Set the Veſſel in a Furnace and make a great Fire about it; 
keep the Crucible white hot till a blueiſh Flame ariſe out of it; when this ap- 
pears make the Fire more moderate; and finally, let all cool. Take out the 
Crucible, and there will be found a very fine Brafs in it, weighing from twen- 
ty to twenty two, or three and twenty Ounces, according to the Goodneſs of 
Any other Ore of Zink will anſwer as well as Calamine on this Occaſion, 
if added in a Quantity proportioned to its Richnefs in Zink. 
The Reafon why the World did not fooner find ont from this and other 
Properties of Calamine that it was the Ore of Zink, is that in the common 
Way of working Ores for their Metals or Semi- metals, no Zink can poſſibly 
be procured from any Ore, ſince it is ſo volatile that the fame of 
Fire that is ſufficient to diſengage its Particles from their ad ventitious Mix- 
tures, is alſo ſufficient to drive them off in Vapour. But Methods have of 
late been found to work it to A e for this Mineral at Briſtol and in fome 
other Places. The Proprietors of thefe Works are in the right. to keep 
their Methods ſecret, and we would not with to divulge them : We fhall 
only obferve that any Body who will commit Calamine to the Fire ſtratify'd 
with Charcoal in Veſſels out of which the Fumes cannot efcape, will not fail 
FE Eo , . 
- Calamine ſhould be choſen for medicinal Uſe the heavieſt, ſofteſt, and 
moſt friable that can be got, and ſuch as is leaſt debaſed by Mixtures of 
other Subſtinces-z and notwithſtanding that it has become a Cuſtom to uſe 
red Calamine, there is no doubt but the grey would anſwer all the Purpoſes 
better. We have in the Exgliſß Shops, the fineſt Calamine in the World. 
The French in general have it very bad, they will not be at the Pains of im- 
porting it from us, or from Germany, but uſe that of their own Country, 
which is found in great Abundance about Bourge and Suumur, and is of the 
impure Kind we have already mentioned, containing Iron in- great Abundance 
in it. It ſeems to have been owing to this Fault in the French Druggiſts, | 
that ſo great an Author as Geoffrey, having no ity of ſeeing the pure 
Calamine of England and other Countries, ſuppoſed it to be all like what they ll 
had in their Shops, and therefore concluded: Calamine to be an Ore of Iron. 
This may ſerve ab an exemplary Inſtance. how the punctual Defcrip- | 
tions we have given of the Bodies treated of in this Work are; fince for 
want of them, People even ſo near as we and the French, mean two.very dit- 
ferent Subſtances under the ſame Name, and quarrel with each other for attri- 
buting Qualities, which 2 they agree very well to the Subſtance under- 
ſtood by that Name by the Perſon who mentions them, are foreign to thoſe 
of the Subſtance the Reader underſtands by it. 5 3 


| * 
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CALAMIN E. 83 
Zink is never found native in its own Form: but beſide the Calamine it 
has other Ores. There is a green cryſtalline Subſtance found in Cornwal 
which yields Zink, it is found in ſmall Nodules of the Size of a Wallnut, and 
debafed with a ferrugineous Earth. There is alfo a duſky brownifh Stone with 
ſome A ce of Iron, which though common in the Saxon Mines, is not 


efteemed an Ore but rejected, from which 1 have obtained three Drams of 


Zink from the Ounce. | The greateſt Quantity of Zink however that has 
been produced in Europe, has been had from the Mines of Gofſelaer in Sax- 
ony, where there is no. peculiar or appropriated Ore for it; bur it is feparated 
from a Mixtute of mineral Matter, in which there is Iron, Lead, and Cop- 


per, all in confiderable Quantity. Thefe are reduced to the State of Ore 


in this Mineral, principally by an Admixture of Arfenic; and among thefe 
there is alſo Zink in ſuch Abundance, that a great Part of Enrope' was at one 


time ſupplied thence. 


This is not wrought for the Zink, but that Semi- metal comes in the 
Way by Accident, as they are ſeparating the other Metals, efpecially the 
Lead from it. They roaſt the Ores a long Time to free them from their Ar- 
ſenic and Sulphur, and then melt them by ſtratifying with Charcoal and by a 
ſtrong Blaſt of Bellows; the Furnaces are cloſe, but they have one Wall leſs 
thick and conſequently leſs violently hot than the reſt; to this the Zink applies 
itſelf : A green Flame that rifes in Abundance from the Ore ſhews that there 
is Zink in it, and when the Lead, &c. are ſeparated and have run off, the Zink 
is found in confiderable Quantities applied to the Sides and Joints of this 
thinner Wall, though doubtleſs much more than is found there has been 
burnt away during ſo violent and long continued a Heat. They have a 
Way of faving more of the Zink than they otherwiſe would do by ſtriking 
againſt the thin Wall to which it hangs, while it is in Fuſion, and thus 
ſhaking it off into. a Paſſage contrived on Purpoſe to carry it into a Receptacle, 
out of the Heat of the Fire; bur the Quantity they ſave thus is inconſider- 
able, not more than a Pound or a Pound and half from fixteen Hundred 
Weight of the Ores. The Calamine. which is the proper Ore of this Semi- 
Metal is alſo found in. Plenty at Goſſelaer, but they do not work it for Zink: 
There is not any of it diſtinguiſhable” to the Eye in their Ores from which 
Zink is ſeparated; but it is a Queſtion whether it may not be blended in im- 
perceptible Particles among them and be the true Baſis of it there. 
Beſide what we know of Engliſh and Goſſelaer Ores of Zink, we know that 
a great Quantity of it is annually imported from the Eaſt- Indies, though we 
are not informed in what Manner it is, produced there; however as we know 
Calamine to be frequent there, it is probable enough that they have the Art 
of working it, ſo long ſought after in vain in Europe. It is obſervable however 
nk is bluer and more ductile than ours. | 
Zink is call'd by many Authors by the vague and indeterminate Name 
Marchaſite, by which alſo they have call'd a great Number of other Subſtances. 


þ Schroder calls it Marcgſita Pallida, and we frequently hear of it under the Name 
: of Spelier and Tutenag. It ſeems to have been wholly unknown to the 


ancients, and indeed its true Nature and Origin have been know but a very 
little Time among us. Zink is not uſed in Medicine in its natural State, the 


l only Preparation we hear of for this Purpoſe is its F lowers. 


2 FLORES 


34 FLOWERS of Z INE. 


| FLorts Zen, 
Flowers of Zink. The 
Melt ſome Zink in an earthen Retort, fit to the Retort, by means of an 
Aludel, a large glaſs Receiver, make the Fire ſtrong about the Retort, and as 
you will be able to ſee into it thro? the Receiver, you will ſee the melted Zink 
emit a copious white Fume and afterwards take Fire and burn with a greeniſh 
Flame; immediately after this a thick grey Smoak will ariſe from it which will 
fill the Receiver with Subſtances like Cobwebs. Let the Fire be kept up very 
ſtrong for an Hour, and afterwards when the Veſſels are cold open them and 
there will be found in the Receiver the Flowers of Zink _— every where to 
its Sides in Form of a ſoft blueiſh white Powder. In the Aludel there will be 
found heavier and bluer Flowers, and ſome ſmall Portions of the Zink ſublim'd _ 
in ſmall round Drops in its own Form. 8 1 
If the Zink be melted in an open Veſſel in a Furnace it takes Fire much more 
readily than it does in a cloſe Veſſel, and ſoon fills the whole Cavity of the 
Veſſel with Flames in Form of Locks of Wooll, theſe ſoon cover the Surface of 
the melted Zink and prevent its forming any more of them; but if they are taken 
away from Time to Time, more and more of them will be form'd till the whole 
| Subſtance of the Zink is ſublim'd into them, and unleſs the Fire be very ſtrong 
indeed little of the Zink is loſt this Way. x-. = . 
It is remarkable that theſe Flowers are fix d in the Degree of Fire in which 
they are raiſed, nay, a conſiderably greater Degree of it is not able to convert 
them into Zink, or to raiſe them again; they will run into Glaſs with com- 
mon Flux Powders if violently urg'd, and the only way to recover any Zink 
from them is to mix them with the Salt procur'd by inſpiſſating the capital Soap 
Lees made with Lime : This Mixture expoſed to a ſtrong Fire in a Crucible will 
yield a few Grains of Zink, but they are diſperſed and cover'd over with thin 
yellow Cruſts. )).... 8 
Homberg found away to extract a very ſubtle inflammable Oil from theſe 
Flowers. They are not much known in Medicine, but they are ſaid to be 
ſudorific, and that in over Doſes they ſometimes prove alſo both emetic and 
cathartic: they are preſcribed from four Grains to twelve. Externally they are 
of the Nature of what we expect under the Names of Pompholyx and Niki 
 griſeum in the Shops; and as we very well know that thoſe Subſtances. are not 
to be met with genuine, it would be very proper to introduce them into Practice 
in their Place. They are very drying and aſtringent. Barbe/te commends them: 
greatly made into a Collyrium with Roſe Water in Ophthalmies ariſing from. | 
an acrid and ſalt Humour. They are alſo good in old weeping Ulcers, and are 
recommended in fine Powder to be ſprinkled on Excoriations. _ 
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SEMI-METALLIC RECREMENTS, 
Tory, POMPHOLYX, and SPODIUM. = 
AND OF THE 


of the ANCIENTS. 


 CADMIA 


AFTER the Conſideration of the Metals and Semi-metals, the three Re- 


crements ſo much celebrated by the old Greek Writers for their Virtues. 


naturally claim their Place. They are very nearly ally'd to each other; and 
tho ſeparated from a Mixture of metalline and ſemi-metalline Matters in Fuſion 
together, yet * partipicate ſo much of the Nature of the latter, that we have 

ventured to call . | 


em not metallic but ſemi-metallic Recrements. 
__Capmia AnNTIQUORUM, 


3 go 75 = Q 
The generality of Writers on theſe Subjects have ſuppos d that our Tutty is the 


fame with the factitious Cadmia of the Ancients, but erroneouſly z that was in- 


deed a metallic Recrement, being produced only from Copper: ours is on the 
_ contrary produced from a Mixture of Copper and Calamine, and is evidently 
owing principally to the latter Subſtancde. | nb. 


The Ancients indeed expreſs'd ſo many different Things by the Word Cadmia, 
that it is not to be regretted that it is now almoſt difus'd in the Shops. 
Dioſcorides deſcribes a Recrement of Copper under that Name, and does not 
indeed ſeem to have meant any thing elſe by it: but Galen, who in ſome Parts 


of his Works plainly means alſo this Recrement, in others tells us that there 


was another Cadmia. which was a native Mineral, and was found in the Iſland of 
Cyprus : and Pliny in the ſame manner mentions a native Cadmia, which he calls 
roſa, from its containing Copper which was melted from it in ſome Places: 

Galen indeed calls his native Cadmia only Lapidaſa, and does not tell us of its 
abſolutely containing Copper, yet it is probable enough that theſe two Authors 
mean the ſame Subſtance, and that this Subſtance was no other than a poor and 


ſtony Copper-Ore. 


| The Moderns have not a little added to this Perplexity by calling another 


Subſtance Cadmia Lapidoſa, namely the Lapis Calaminaris, which contains no 
Copper, and therefore cannot be the Cadmia Native of the Ancients, ſuppoſing 
that of Galen and Pliny to have been the ſame; and as if there was not yet Con- 
- fuſion enough under this unintelligible Word, they have alſo included the 


no | Cobalt under it, with the Addition of Metallica. 


When the preſent ſet of Writers, whom we are ſorry we cannot praiſe for any 
over Accuracy in regard to Minerals, uſe the Word Cadmia, or even add » it 
— — 


c AD MIA of the ANCIENTS. 


their favourite epithet Faſilis, what are we to underſtand that they mean? 
Are not the Cobalt, Calamine, and native Cadmia of the Ancients all . 
entitled to the Name of Cadmia Faſſlis, and yet are they not three as different 
Subſtances as the Mineral Kingdom produces? 1 
We are to rank the Cadmia Nativa of the Ancients then only among the Cop- 
per- Ores, and indeed their Deſcriptians of it are ſa ſhort and inaccurate that there 
are many of the Ores known at this time to any one of which they equally agree. 
This however is not the Cadmia whoſe Virtues they were ſo fond of in Medicine: 
That was the Cygima FzAitia, or Cadmia produced in the Copper-Works. 
The Cadmia Faclitia of the Ancients then was a Recrement of Copper pro- 
duced in the Furnaces where that Metal was: ſeparated from its Ore, and there 
was driven by the Blaſt of the Bellows againſt the Sides and Roof of the 
Furnaces, or collected in their Chimneys. Of this Cadmia they diſtinguiſhed 
ſeveral Kinds, according to their different Degrees of Fineneſs, and the Forms 
in which they concreted : Theſe were different both in Texture and Colour, ac- 
_ cording to the Parts of the Furnace to which they adhered, the lighteſt and 
fineſt riſing always to the higher Places. 5 „ | 
The fineſt of all was found in the very Mouths of the Furnaces, from whence 
it iſſued out with the Flame and Smoak, and was therefore call'd Capnitis, or 
Smoaky. Cadmia, a great Part of this was neceſſarily loſt in the Air, but the little 
that adher'd to the Mouths of the Furnace was collected in Form of Powder or 
of fine Aſhes. The fineſt Cadmia next to this was that found on the Roofs of 
the Furnaces, this generally hung down in Form of Cluſters of round Bubbles, 
and was therefore. call'd the Cadmia. Botrytis, the botryoide or cluſtered 
Cadmia; this was much more firm and heavy than the Capnitis before mention- 
ed, but it was much lighter and more friable than any of the others. This was 
ſometimes grey and ſometimes purpliſh, and that of the latter Colour was al- 
r ⁰k 
A third Kind of their Cadmia was that which gathered about the Sides of the 
Furnaces as not light and fine enough to aſcend to the Roof; this was call'd 
Cadmia Placitis, or the Cruſtlike Cadmia, as it was always ſeparated from the 
Walls in Form of Cruſts. The former of theſe was uſed for Diſeaſes of the Eyes, 
this was known to be coarſer and was reſerved for the dreſſing of Ulcers. Of 
this cruſtated Cadmia however they diſtinguiſhed two Kinds, the one of a blueiſn 
Colour on the Outſide and variegated with Spots within, this they call'd Onychitis 
from ſome Reſemblance to the Onyx in its Veins and Clouds ; and the other 
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x which was quite Black throughout they call'd Oftracitis, this was eſteem'd leſs 
proper than any of- the others for Diſtemperatures of the Eyes, but was par- 
ticularly valu'd for Ulcers i YE, 

Dioſcorides tells us that theſe were the Kinds of Cadmia in Uſe and Eſteem in 
his Time, and that beſides theſe there was a light white Kind produced in the 
Furnaces where Silver was melted, but that it was of leſs Value; and Galen 
adds, that there was alſo a Kind made from the Pyrites. C 
All theſe Kinds of Cadmia are out of Uſe, and conſequently are unknown in 
the Shops at this Time, having been found inferior in Virtue to the modern 
Tutty, which is a Recrement produced in the ſame manner, but in the Pro- 
duction of which the Ore of Zink has a great Share. The Arabians, who lived 
much nearer the Times of the Greeks than we do, were wholly — 
i 
tt 
| | 
1 | | A 


5 TY TT 87 
with theſe Kinds of Cadmia in Uſe among them, and even apply'd what they 
have left recorded of them to other Subſtances. Avicenna, who Lem to com- 
prehend all the metallic Recrements of whatever Kind under the Name Cbinia, 
confounds the Cadmia of Dioſcorides with what he calls Chinia Auri, that is; 

Litharge of Gold, and even applys the Words in which Dioſcorides had deſcribed 
them, to the Deſcription he gives of the Litharge of Silver. 1 
The Ancients in general have related Wonders of the Virtues of their ſeveral 
Kinds of Cadmiæ Factitiæ, as Abſorbents and Deſiccatives. They tell us that 
in Diſeaſes of the Eyes Collyriums prepar'd with them fcarce ever faiPd of 
curing, and if one could believe what they add of their Virtues in Wounds and 
Ulcers, we ſhould be apt to think that many of the terrible Operations of their 
Chirurgery might have been ſpared. F 
a TOE Torra, 


; 1 Tutty. | 5 
The Tutty which we uſe in the Shops at this Time owes its Origin truly and 
properly to Zink. It is a Recrement of mix*d Metals in which Lapis Calaminaris, 
which is the Ore of Zink, or in which Zink in its metallic Form is an In- 
gredient; and is collected in the Furnaces where Braſs is made from Copper 


. and Calamine, and where the other mix*d Metals are run. 
. In theſe Furnaces they place under the Roof and about the upper Parts of the 
. Sides, Rods of Iron, and ſometimes Rolls of a dry Earth, about which the 
R JJ 585 r 
8 We have obſerved in treating of Zink that this Semi-metal ſublimes with a 
| very ſmall Fire into a Kind of Flowers, and that when fuſed with any other 
5 Metal it flies from it in Abundance under this Form, and alſo frequently takes 
8 ſome Part of that Metal more or leſs up with it. To this Property of Zink is 
x - owing our Tutty, which is properly no other than a Kind of Flowers of Zink 
| impregnated with Copper, &c. and which is the more certain from this, that 
e IR Aablolute Zink may be procur'd by Fuſion from Tutty, and that in ſuch con- 
3 RR fiderable Quantity as proves it to be the Baſis of the Subſtarice. The Tutty of 
e = different Kinds yields Zink in different Quantities in Proportion to its Purity, 
I but I have pet with many Pieces from which 1 have been able to reduce be- 
ff. tween three and four Drams of pure Zink from the'Ounce. _ - 
a It is ſufficiently evident from this that the Tutty or Cadmia of the Ancients 
is muſt have been wholly different from ours, as they uſed no Zink nor any of its 
al Ores in the Furnaces where they collected it; and we ſee how very forry a 
{ Notion of theſe Matters alſo Garcias had, who took Tutty to be prepared from 
r- the Aſhes of a Tree, or Bontius, who ſuppogd it to be a peculiar glutinous 
| Earth, and from whom our Douglas borrow'd his Opinion of its being a Kind 
. of Indian Clay dry'd in Furnaces. ” | T 
de Our Tutty is a hard and heavy ſemi - metallic Recrement, ſometimes met with 
21 in the Shops in thin flat Pieces, or Flakes, but moſt abundantly in tubular cylindric 
1 Pieces, retembling Segments of the Barks of Trees, puſh'd off from the Branches 
* S Without breaking: theſe are of different Lengths and Diameters, and are often 
= broken whole, often broken into Halves or Fragments of a ſmaller Sort. They 
o- ue ſmooth and even on the inner Surface, or that which has been next the Rods 
ed © Rolls placed in the Furnace, but on the outer Surface they are full of ſmal! 
d Oranukes and Protuberances, that ſeem to reſemble in Miniature the botryoide 
ith 4 — Appearances — 
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tended to prevent. 


38 POM PHOL VIX. 
Appearannces deſcribd in the ancient Cadmia. The fineſt is that which is of a 
fine deep Brown on the Outſide and of a yellowiſh Tinge within; the thickeſt, 


brighteſt and moſt granulated, the hardeſt to break, and that which has leaſt 


Foulneſs among it. 3 

We are very fond of keeping up the old Epithets of medical Subſtances, how- 
ever much Reaſon there may be for dropping them, and we therefore at this Time 
expreſs the beſt Tutty by the Name of Tutty of Alexandria, There was doubtleſs 


a Time when Tutty was brought thence, and probably from the Preference ex- 


preſſed by the Name it was very good too, but at preſent we do not ſend fo far 
for it : all that we uſe is brought us from Germany, Sweden, and the other Parts 
of Europe, where Braſs or Bellmetal are run in Quantities. It is plain enough that 


the Greeks were not acquainted with it, but ſome of the Arabians, however much 
they blunder'd about the Cadmia of thoſe Days, ſeem to have taken up a tol- 


lerably right Opinion of our Tutty, and to have calPd it by the ſame Name; 
for Serapio tells us, that there was one Kind of Tutty in Uſe among them which 


Was collected in thoſe Furnaces in which Copper was made yellow. We are 


not however always to ſuppoſe they mean this Subſtance by the Word Tutbia. 
There are Paſſages in their Works which ſeem plainly to prove that they meant 
no other than calcin'd Lapis Calaminaris by this Name. Had the Writers of 


earlier Times been at the Pains of leaving us Deſcriptions of the Bodies the 


N. 


uſed, theſe Uncertainties had been all avoided, and we had reap'd vaſtly 


more Benefit from their Practice as recorded to us. 


Tutty ſtands foremoſt in the Rank of ophthalmic Remedies: It is abſtergent : 


and deſiccative, but without any Eroſion, whence it is of very happy Uſe in 
_ Vlcerartions of the Parts about the Eye, either in Form of Unguent or a Collyrium : 
in the latter Form made up only with Roſe Water it is of excellent Uſe in 


Itchings of the Eyelids, which are apt to provoke rubbing, in inveterate Ophthal- 


mies, and in Defluxions of Humours on thoſe Parts. It is to be prepared for Uſe 
wm heating it ſeveral Times red hot _ quenching it ſuddenly in Roſe or com- 


mon Water, then powdering it in a Mortar and finally levigating it with a little 
Water upon a ſmooth hard Marble till there does not remain the leaſt gritty 
Particle amongſt it: It is then to be drop'd upon a Chalk Stone and left to dry. 


Very particular Care is required in the levigating this Subſtance, as it is intend- 


ed to be uſed about ſo tender a Part as the Eye; for if there be any coarſe 
Particles among it tis eaſy to ſee that it muſt create more Evils than it was in- 

Fine Powder of Tutty mix*d with four times its Weight of Pomatum, or of 
Butter without any Salt in it, makes an excellent Liniment to be apply'd to the 


Eyelids in Caſe of Redneſs, Itching, and a beginning Inflammation. 


5  PoMPHOLYX. | 7 | 
Pompholyx is a ſemi-metallic Recrement, very nearly ally'd in its Nature to 
Tutty, and is yet more evidently and more properly even than ys the Flowers 
of Zink, as notwithſtanding that it is in the ſame manner with Tutty ſublim'd 


from the Ores of Zink fus'd wth other Metals; yet it is more properly of the 
Form and Figure of the ſimple Flowers of Zink or Calamine, is ſublimed 
higher than the Tutty and carries yet leſs of any other metalline Parts with it, 
It is a white, light and very friable Subſtance, found in thin Cakes or Cruſts 
adhering to the Domes of the Furnaces, and to the Covers of the large Crucibles 
— 0 


3 


Workmen ſtir the Metal while melting, and on the Tongs with which they take 


in which Braſs is made either from a Mixture of Copper and Lapis Calaminaris, 
or of Copper and Zink, which is the Semi- metal produced from that Ore. It is 
found alſo concreted in form of a whitiſh Powder on the iron Rods with which the 


the Crucibles out of the Fire ; in ſhort Pompholyx being raiſed inceſſantly du- 
ring the firſt Fuſion of Braſs is found upon every thing that comes near the 
Veſſels in which it is fuſed. 4 os | 
The Dutch are careful enough to ſave all theſe Flowers, and have from this 
Caution been able to ſupply all Europe with a Drug which every Nation might 
if it pleaſed have had at Home ; but as at preſent our People have got into a way 
of Thinking that Tutty and Pompholyx are the ſame Thing, and conſequently 
of uſing Tutty under the Name of both they have no occaſion for the other; but 
this is wrong however, for the Pompholyx is a much lighter and finer Subſtance 
and much leſs impregnated with Copper than the other. 5 
Pompholyx is collected alſo in the Domes of the Furnaces in which Cannon and 
Bellmetal are caſt: in theſe it is never ſo white, and is uſually harder than the 
true Kind, but even this may be rendered white, as all the Flowers of Zink 
may by burning. The Writers have call'd it, beſide Pompholyx, by the 


ſeveral other Names of Nil, or Nibil, and Nibili Alleum, Capnitis, Bulla Cadmica, 
and Calamites, and in Exgliſb Brown Aſhes, or White Calamy. It is eaſy to 
ſee that the Capnitis and Bulla Cadmica are Imitations of the Names of the 


Cadmia among the Greeks, but they are —— apply*'d to this Subſtance, 
becauſe all the Cadmiæ of the Greets were Recrements of Copper alone, not of 
Copper and Calamine as ours, in which the Calamine is ned the only thing 
that ſublimes : Thoſe Authors indeed mention a metallic Recrement under the 


= Name of Pompholyx, but it differs from ours in the ſame manner as their Cadmia 
does from our Tutty. Theirs was a Recrement of Copper alone, and they tell 


us it was found after two Manners, either from the lighteſt Part of the ſub- 
lim'd Matter of the Copper in their Furnaces riſing to the higheſt Part of the 
Dome and there adhering in form of a white Powder, or from their Cadmia, that 
is the former Recrements of Copper calcin'd in a large Fire and blown againſt 
the Sides of the Furnace by violent Blaſts of Bellows. Dioſcorides tells us of two 
Kinds of Pompholyx in Uſe in his Time, the one flattiſn and of a coppery 


Colour, the other extreamly white and very light: theſe were probably the 


two Kinds we have already mentioned, one naturally produced in the Fuſion of 
Copper, the other forced by Blaſts of Bellows. Though he ſeems to give a Re- 
calcination of the formerly made Cadmia as the Preparation of even the fine 


4 white Kind, which he tells us owed its Origin principally to thoſe Meltings of 
Copper in which the Workmen added a great Quantity of powder'd Cadmia to 
che Metal in Fuſion. | „5 re 1 


The Pompholyx as well as the Cadmia of the Ancients might be had at this 


Time if we choſe to ſearch the Furnaces of the Copper Works for them, but 
= our own are ſo much better from the Zink they contain, that it would be idle 


to give ourſelves any Trouble about the others. The Truth is that the Flowers 
of Zink or of Calamine, for they are the ſame, whether raiſed from the reguline 
Subſtance or from the Ore, are better than all the others in all the Intentions in 
which they are uſed in Medicine; and the others are better or worſe as they 
approach more or leſs to the Nature of them. The Pompholyx therefore as it 


N approaches 


9o 8 POD IU M. 
approaches nearer to the Nature of pure Flowers of Zink, or as it carries leſs of 
the Copper in it, has all the deſiccative and abſtergent Virtues of the Tutty, but 
has yet leſs Acrimony than that: it obtunds the Sharpneſs of the Humors in 
any Part, and is thence, though erroneouſly, ſaid to be cooling: it is much eaſier 
reduced to Powder than Tutty, and is leſs apt to contain hard Particles: it is not 

only a better Medicine in Collyriums and Unguents for the Eyes, but it is excel- 
lent in the cleanſing and drying old Ulcers; and Lemery tells us that ſome People 
have ventur'd to give it internally in pretty large Doſes, ſuch as a Scruple or 
two in intermitting Fevers, and that its Operation is by Vomit. 

We have already however ſo many more 18 Medicines for theſe 
Caſes that it does not ſeem adviſeable to ſearch for ſuch as theſe to add 

to the Number. Fo | h 
= LY SPODIUM. 


2 and tho? a Subſtance as much anſwering to their Spodium, as our Tutty 
does to their Cadmia, might be eaſily collected in our Furnaces, we do not at 
reſent give it a Place in the Shops as we have ſo many others of the ſame Kind, 

44... 3 5 

When the ancient Metallurgiſts melted Copper in their Furnaces, and par- 
ticularly when they added in the ſubſequent Fuſions, by which they meant to re- 

fine it more and more, the Recrements or Cadmia of the ſeveral Kinds ſcraped 

from the Roofs and Sides of the Furnaces, and beat to a fine Powder ; this 
recrementitious Matter was then again ſublim'd from the Maſs, and a Part of it 
adher'd in Form of fine light white Cruſts to the Roof and Sides of the Furnace ; 
this they collected ſeparately under the Name of white Pompholyx. The far 
greater Part of this Matter however, though ſeparated from the melted Metal, 
was thrown up in ſuch coarſe Pieces by the Blaſt of the Bellows that it did not 
adhere to the Roof, but ſtruck againſt it and fell down into the ſeveral Parts of 
the Furnace ; this was what they calPd Spodium : they collected it in Form of a 
blackiſh heavy Matter, and generally mixed many Kinds of Foulneſſes among 
it: it was indeed no better than the Sweepings of the Furnaces. T5 
The Greeks always eſteemed this much inferior to the Cadmia and Pompholyx: 
they eſteemed it poiſonous given inwardly, and therefore confined it to external 
Application, and even in that Senſe would ſeldom admit it into the Compoſitions 


intended for Diftemperatures of the Eyes, but uſed it principally for the deterg- 4 


ing and cleanſing of old Ulcers. : *Vv—V 
When we have given this Account of what was the true Spodium of the 
ancient Greeks, it remains to obſerve that the Word was alſo uſed afterwards to 
ſignify many other Things. Pliny tells us that in his Time the Term was not 
limited to the Recrements of Copper, but that beſide the Spadium rariun, 
which was what we have deſcribed, there was a Spodium Argentarium prepared 
in the Silver Furnaces and called Lauraſis from the Mountain Laurius in Attica, in 


Which there were Silver Mines; and alſo another Kind found in the Gold 


Furnaces, and finally another in thoſe of Lead. Ts „„ 
It is very evident that theſe ſeveral Subſtances, tho? from the manner of their 
Productions they were call'd by the ſame Name, muſt have been very different 
in their Nature and Quality but this is not the moſt extenſive Liberty that ba 
been taken with the Word: The Arabians, as the Term Spodium ſignify d 


_ - 


odium was one of the. fouleſt and coarſeſt of the metallic Recrements of the 4 
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only a calcined or burnt Matter, apply'd it to the Aſhes of animal and vegetable 
Subſtances, and theſe by way of Diſtinction from the genuine and proper 
Spodium, they call'd Aut ſpoda. Nay we even find among the Greets theſe ſort 
o& Subſtances mentioned under this Name Aitiſpeda. Dioſcorides tells us of 
ſeveral, one made by burning the unripe Berries with the Flowers and Leaves 
of the Myrtle, the Aſhes of theſe were waſhed in ſeveral Waters to free 
them from the lixivial Salt form'd in the burning, and were then kept as an 
Aftringent: other of the Ant iſpoda were made of the calcined Leaves of the 


Oleaſter, of Glew, of Wool mix d with Honey and Pitch, and of ſeveral other 
the like Mixtures. | „ 


The Arabians mention alſo a Subſtance under the Name of Tabaxir, which 
Avicenna tells us was the Aſhes of the Roots of the S Cane : The Inter- 


44 of theſe Authors have rendered this Tabaxir by the Word Spodium, 


ut it ſeems probable that what was meant by this Name was only an impure 


| Kind of Sugar, which they being informed was produced from Reeds, took 
to be the Aſhes of Reeds or Canes, Burnt Iron is now the common Spodium 
of the Shops. 955 . e | 
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FOSSILS. 


FOSSILE BODIES 


Uſd in MEDICINE. 
CLASS the THIRD. 
SIMPLE SALTS. 


6 © . E ſimple native Salts are a Claſs of Bodies not very numerous but of 
great Importance in Medicine. All that are known of them in the World 


' come under our Conſideration as Subjects of the Materia Medica, and have 


beſide, their Uſes, and thoſe not trivial or inſignificant ones, in the Arts and 
Manufactures, and in what more immediately appertain to our Subject in 


Chemiſtry and Metallurgy. op 


By the term ſimple native Salts we underſtand Bodies found in their perfect 
and natural State, either within the Earth or on its Surface; ſometimes in a 
ſolid Form, ſometimes in a State of Solution in Water, but always reducible by 


Evaporation to their determinate Figure ; Acrid to the Taſte, friable, pellucid, 


not inflammable, but capable of Fuſion in the Fire; ſoluble in Water, and 


naturally concreting again into regularly figur'd Cryſtals on its Evaporation. 


Some of theſe Bodies are met with in the Earth perfectly pure and free from 


other adventitious Matters, but none of them in their proper Form: to reduce 
them to this there always requires Solution and a proper Degree of Evapo- 
ration of the Solvent; others of them are variouſly mixed and blended with 
Earths, Stones, and many extraneous Subſtances, among which the Eye can- 
not diſtinguiſh them, but even in this Caſe they are always diſcovered im- 


mediately by the Tongue. Salts in this State are much in the Condition of the 
Particles of Metals in their Ores, only that they do not ſo much as thoſe Bodies 


alter the Subſtances they are lodg'd among: Finally, ſome other of the native 
Salts are only exhibited in that State in Solution, always occurring to us 
diſſolved in Water, in which they manifeſt themſelves indeed to the Taſte and 


by their other Qualities, but from which it requires Art to procure them in their 


ſolid Form. We have ſome Salts which indifferently offer themſelves to our 


Obſervations, in two or in all three of theſe Forms, and we have others which 


occur only in ſome one of them. Of the firſt Kind is the common culinary Salt 
which we meet with in a ſolid Form and pure in the Bowels of the Earth in the 


State of Sal Gemm, mix'd in ſmall Quantities in ſome of the Earths and 
Stones, and in a State of natural Solution in the Waters of the Sea and of 
Salt Springs; of the latter Kind we have Inſtances in the natural Salt of the 

3 medicinal 


| NITR E. 93 
medicinal Waters; and in Borax, neither of which are ever found native and in' 
their ſolid Form. 88 f * 

The Bodies of this Claſs are ſeven in Number. Ex 

1. NiTRE. 3. ALUM. 5. The SALT of medicinal Sypr1Nncs. 

2. Common SALT. 4. BoRax 6. The Na TRU of the AxciEN Ts. 
5 7. The Sal AMMONIAC of the Ax cIzxN 7s. 

After this, to avoid the Confuſion of two Chapters in different Parts of the 
Work under the ſame Title, the Sal Armoniac of our Times, though not a Body 
of this Claſs, is treated of. | 


CHAPTER 1. 


5 Ni r Rum, 
e Nitre. 


H E Salt which we know at this Time under the Name of Nitre or Salt- 
1 Petre, is a cryſtalline, pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh Subſtance, in its moſt 
perfect Pieces in Form of long and ſlender Cryſtals of a priſmatic Figure of an 
equal Thickneſs throughout their whole Length, compoſed of ſix Planes or Sides, 
and terminated at the End by a Pyramid, ſmall and ſhort in Proportion to the 
ſize of the Column, but compos'd of the ſame Number of Planes: Theſe Shoots 
vaſtly reſemble the common Sprig Cryſtals of the Rocks. It is of an acrid and 
bitteriſh Taſte, and impreſſes a peculiar Senſe of Coldneſs upon the Tongue. 
Nitre requires a little more than fix times its own Weight of Water to diſſolve 
it: It is fuſible by a very gentle Heat, but is conſiderably fix d in the Fire and 
* evaporates its Water ſlowly and difficultly. It is not inflammable : if melted 
= by the ſolar Rays before a Burning-Glaſs, or over the common Fire in a Veſſel 
into which the Coals or other ſulphureous Matter cannot fall, it never flames or 
burns; if urg'd by the Violence of the Heat evaporates in Fume, and makes 
its Way through the Sides of the Veſſel ; but if any inflammable Body be added 
to it, it burns with great Noiſe and Violence, and in fine with the Matter added 
changes in part into a fix d Alkali. „ 3 
It is ſingular that this Salt, though it affords by means of Fire an acid Spirit 
capable of diſſolving almoſt any thing, yet manifeſts no Sign of its containing 
any Acid at all in its crude State. A Solution of Nitre makes no Change in the 
Colour of Syrup of Violets, nor even coagulates Milk, yet it inſpiſſates the 
Serum of the Blood into a Kind of Jelly. Added to a Solution of corroſive ; 
Sublimate it after an Hour's ſtanding makes it milky, and mixt with a Decoction nM 
of bong it has the Effect of an Alkaline Salt, rendering it whitiſh or greyiſh and 
Nitre is to be choſen in fair, long and tranſparent Cryſtals, and ſuch as apply'd 
to the Tongue affect it in the manner of Ice, with a peculiar Acrimony, ſuch 
as when ſet over the Fire fuſes eaſily and readily, for pure Nitre melts the 
moſt eaſily of all Salts; and ſuch as when thrown on the Fire blazes very furiouſly _ 
and emits a bright and vivid, not a languid Flame, and leaves only a very little 
id Salt upon the Coals: that which makes a crackling when thrown on the Fire 
s to be rejected, it contains a large Quantity of Sea-Salt, _ = ET 
This Nitre is of the Number of thoſe Salts which are naturally blended in 
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imperceptible Particles in Earths, Stones, and other foffile Subſtances, in the 
ſame Manner as the Particles of the Metals are in their Ores. It is not natu- 
rally or uſually diſcoverable in the Bodies that contain it by the Eye, but 
manifeſts itſelf in them to the Taſte, and particularly by that Senſe of Cold- 
neſs which no Salt but Nitre impreſſes on the Tongue. Though this be its 
natural State, it is ſometimes however found ſeparate and pure in Form of an 
Effloreſcence, either on its Ores, or on the Surface of old Walls; theſe Efflo- 
reſcences diſſolved in Water, ſhooting into regular and proper Cryſtals of Ni- 
tre. Nitre has been ſuppoſed by many, and thoſe very eminent Authors, to be 
in part at leaſt, if not wholly, a Salt of animal, not of foſſil Origin, as they 
ſuppoſe that where it is found in the Earth, it owes its Origin to the Excre- 
ments of Animals, and where on old Walls to the Effluvia of animal Bodies 
once inhabiting them: but not to urge the Improbability of an animal Salt be- 
ing lodged in ſtone Walls for many Ages after any Animals were among them, 
and affording a Supply of EMoreſcences continually in the Place of thoſe which 
are ſwept off, we may obſerve that our ranging it among the Foſſils is ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported by our receiving the far greateſt Quantities of it among us 
from the Oriental Nations, where it is found embodied in Earth as Metals 
in their Ores, and from whence it is ſeparated by Water, as thoſe other Bodies 
are from their Ores by Fire. CCC TH TE *** 
Ihe Earth from which Nitre is made both in Pena and the Eaſt-Indies is a 
Kind of yellowiſh Marl: it is found in the bare Cliffs of the Sides of Hills | 
expoſed to the Northern or Eaſtern Winds, and never in any other Situation, 
The Earth is light, crumbly and friable, and han £ be ſubje& to accidental 
Variations of Colour from Admixtures of other Earths among it, and on this 
Occaſion appears ſometimes blackiſh, reddiſh, or whitiſh, yet its other 
| Qualities always diſtinguiſh it with ſufficient Eaſe: it melts very freely in the 
Mouth. and leaves a ſtrong Taſte of Salt Petre in it. F 
They collect large Quantities of this Earth, and having prepared ſeveral Pits 
which they line with a firm and tough Clay, they fill them half full of Wa- 
ter, and throw into it large Quantities of this Earth; this ſoon moulders away 
to Powder, they then add more Water and ſtir the whole thoroughly toge- 
ther; after which they let it ſtand four or five Days. At the End of this 
Time they open a Hole in one of the Sides of the Pit, and by means of a 
Channel cut to a proper Depth and lined with the ſame Clay, they let all the 
clear Water run out of the firſt Pit into another, which is prepared in a level 
Ground, and is incloſed on all Sides, except the north-eaſt, by Walls, but 
has no Covering at the Top. In this Pit the Action of the Sun and Air by 
Degrees evaporates the Water, and the Salt which it had before waſhed out of 
the Earth, now ſhoots into Cryſtals about the Sides of the Pit. Theſe cryſtals 
are ſmall and imperfect, as well as impure. They are of the ſame hexaedral 
Figure with the purer Cryſtals of this Salt, but they are uſually without the 
Pyramids at the Ends, and often too ſhort for their Thickneſs. They are of | 
a browniſh or duſky Colour, and- are in this State ſent over to us. This is 
the rough Nitre which we receive from the Eaſt. Indies. No 
As the far greater Part of the Nitre uſed in the World is prepared in this 
Manner, we are to ſuppoſe this Kind of Earth, which is found alſo in other 


Countries, to be the true Ore of Nitre, though there are ſeveral very different 


Ways of procuring it beſide. 


22 


may at any time be extracted from the / | 
in a proper Situation, covered over Head from Rains and Dews. 


—_ 


In many Places the Ruins of old Buildings where the Walls are expoſed to 


the North-Eaſt, and are defended from Rain by being covered at Top, ſhoot 
forth an Effloreſcence of a nitrous Salt, cold and acrid to the Taſte, and in all 


Reſpects reſembling the common Salt-Petre : This Effloreſcence is found much 


more abundantly in the Eaſtern Nations than any where elſe, and the Uſe the 
People there make of it is this; they do not work it for Nitre alone, but when 


their Solution made from the nitrous Earth before deſcribed will yield no more 
Cryſtals, they then throw into the Pit a Quantity of theſe Effloreſcences, and it 
immediately after yields a large Quantity of Cryſtals like the firſt. That this Salt 
ſhould be found on the Surface of Walls is not wonderful, fince it is found 


only on or near the Surface of the Earth where it is produced; they only cur 


away the Marl for about a Foot deep to throw into the Nitre Pits what re- 


mains underneath this containing no Nitre till it has been expoſed to the Air 
a ſufficient Time, and the ſame Earth where it is diſcovered, at any thing more 
than a Foot Depth in digging, never being found to contain a Grain of it. 


Earths of whatever Kind moiſtened and penetrated by the Dung and Excre- 
ments of Animals, frequently alſo afford Nitre in large Quantities. The Earths 
at the Bottom of Pigeon-houſes, and thoſe of Stable and Cow-houſes, all af- 


ford Nitre, on being thrown into Water and boiled. In France where very 


little Nitre is imported, they make all that is uſed in their Gun-powder Works, 


Fc. from the Rubbiſh or old Mortar of Buildings, and the Plaiſter with which 
their Houſes abound. In Fact, the Mortar of old Walls with us, if moiſtened 


with Urine, and expoſed to the Air in a proper Situation that is open to the 


North-Eaſt, and covered over to defend it from Wet, never fails to afford 
Nitre after a few Weeks, and that often in no leſs a Proportion than that of 


one tenth of the Weight of the ingredients i Finally 1 it 
e Air, by expoling an Alkaline Salt to it 


There is no Queſtion but a Manufactory of Nitre might be eſtabliſhed in 
England to as much Advantage as that of France; though in the Hands in 


which ſuch r have hitherto been they have not ſucceeded. The Place 


where the Materials are expoſed is a e be carefully examined: It muſt 
be moderate as to the great Points of Moiſture and Dryneſs; if there be 


too much Moiſture, the Nitre which is already formed will be waſhed away; 


and on the other hand, without ſome Moiſture the Salts will hardly be form'd 
at all, Heat and Cold, unleſs exceſſive, are of no Conſequence. + 


It is in conſequence of the Requiſiteneſs of ſo certain a Degree of Moiſture, . 


to the Materials from which Nitre is to be obtained, that the North-Eaſt 


Winds are of ſo much Uſe in the Production of it; in Spring and Autumn, 


which are the Seaſons when this Salt is principally made, theſe two Winds 


are neither too moiſt nor too dry, eſpecially in the Night; the South and 


Weſterly Winds are deſtructive becauſe of the Storms and Showers they almoſt 
continually bring with them. —__ „ 
The Earths from which Nitre is procured in the greateſt Abundance, are 
found principally in Per/ia, in China and the Eaſt-Indies, and in Muſcovy ; not 


that other Parts of the World are without them, but in many they are diſ- 


regarded. | 
This Earth affords along with the Nitre but a ſmall Quantity of wer Gary 
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96 NIT RE. 
though there is always ſome of this with the other. The Rubbiſh and Earths 


we boil for it in Europe always afford a very large Quantity of it; but they 
find Ways of ſeparating a great Deal of it before they begin to ſhoot the Ni- 


tre, When the Lixivium of the nitrous Earth has been boiled to a certain 
Degree, they run it into proper Veſſels, in which the Sea-Salt ſhoots into cu- 


| bic Grains at the Bottom before the Nitre begins to form its Cryſtals, they 


then drain off the Liquor thus freed from a great Part of this extraneous Salt 
into other Veſſels, in which it is left to ſhoot for the Nitre in a cold Place. 
When they have ſeparated all the Cryſtals that are there found, they evaporate 
the Liquor farther and ſo obtain more : at length they find a large Quantity 
of an extreamly acrid and bitter Liquor, fat and oily to the Touch, which will 
afford no more Cryſtals; and this they call the Mother-Water of Salt-Petre, 
becauſe by. ſprinkling it on other Earths, they find it diſpoſes them for the 
Production of more Nitre. nos VF 
The Cryſtals of Nitre thus produced are far from the neceſſary Purity, they 


require to be diſſolved and re- cryſtallized two or three times to bring them 


to the requiſite Perfection; after which the French often melt them over the Fire 
as we do our Engliſh Alum, and when a good Part of the Water is evapo- 
rated, they caſt the whole into Caſks. This is what the French Authors call 
Rock or Roach Nitre. | VVV . 
We are to remember that the Salt we have here given the Hiſtory of, is 
the Nitre of our own Times only. The Greeks and Romans, though we meet 
with the Words Natrum and Nitrum frequently enough among them, were 
wholly unacquainted with this Salt, they underſtood by the Word Natrum a 
native alcaline Salt of a very particular Kind, to be deſcribed hereafter, and 


by Nitrum ſometimes the ſame, ſometimes other Salts : particularly it ſeems ve- 
ry probable that they called the native Borax by this Name. They uſed their 
Nitre for waſhing Cloaths, and for making Glaſs, as alſo in their Baths as an 


Abſtergent. Theſe are Qualities which can by no means be ſuppoſed to be- 


long to our Nitre; how well they agree with the Natrum or Alkaline Salt found 


native at this Time in the very Places from whence they tell us they had it, 


will be examined in the treating of their Natrum. 


Nitre promotes very much the Fuſion of Gold and Silver, and is of no ill 


Conſequence in the working thoſe Metals; but as the Sulphurs of the other 
| Metals are not ſo intimately blended with their Earths as they are in theſe, it 
combines itſeif with them in the Heating and cauſes a Detonation, by this 


means carrying off a very conſiderable Portion of that Sulphur which was ne- 


 ceflary to them as Metals, and in conſequence of that, robbing them of their 
metalline Form, and reducing them to a Sort of Calxes much more difficult 


of Fuſion than before. This is eaſily experienced by throwing a Mixture 


of equal Parts of Nitre and of Copper, Iron, Lead, or Tin, into a red hot 
Crucible. Salt-Petre is therefore to be very carefully avoided in all theſe 


Proceſſes, unleſs firſt calcined itſelf or burnt to an Alkaline Salt. In the 
Manufactures it is of great Uſe ; beſide being the Baſis of Gun-powder, 
it is uſed in the making of white Glaſs, and is of the ſame Uſe as com- 
mon Salt in the preſerving of Foods. In Medicine it is cooling and diuretic, 
good in burning Fevers, in which it is given with the ſeveral Intentions of 
taking off the Heat, quenching Thirſt, and reſiſting Putrefaction. Riverius 
— — ſpeaks 
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PURIFY'D NIT RE. 97 
ſpeaks of it as a Diaphoretic, and many Authors celebrate it as an Ano- 
dyne 3 but theſe are Intentions in which it is at preſent leſs received. The An- 
cients had an Opinion that their Nitre was of a cauſtic Nature: the later 
Writers ſuppoſing ours the ſame, have attributed the ſame Virtues and the 
ſame Qualities to it, and in Conſequence of this Error, have been inventing 
Means of taking off the Cauſticity as they call it of this Salt, by burning it 
with Sulphur, and a thouſand other Ways: but it is very certain that puri- 
fy'd Nitre is better for all medicinal Purpoſes than any of theſe idle Prepa- 
rations of it, when the Salt is intended to be given on thoſe Occaſions where 
its own ſimple Nature is required. 

The Preparations of it in Uſe in the preſent Practice are theſe. 1. Nitrum 
Purificatum. 2. Nitrum Vitriolatum. 3. Spiritus Mitri, the ſtrong Spirit of Nitre. 
4. Spiritus Nitri dulcis, the ſweet Spirit of Nitre. 5. Aqua Fortis. 

Ee Ni rRUNM PuRIFicATUM, - 

Me WT” er Ni. 5 3 
Take Nitre or common Salt-Petre one Pound, pure Water three Quarts 
and a Pint: ſet them on the Fire together, and diſſolve the Salt perfectly by 
boiling : then ſtrain the hot Zixivium thro? a double Flannel, and ſet it over the 
Fire again in an earthen Veſſel. Evaporate it gently till on taking out a 
little of the Liquor in a Spoon as it cools, there are ſeen Threads as it were 
ſhooting in it: in this State the Salt is ready to concrete. Set it in a cool Place 
and put clean Sticks acroſs the Veſſel, the Salt will form itſelf into extreamly 
pure and beautiful Cryſtals on the Side of the Veſſel, but principally on the 
Sticks. Take theſe out of the Liquor and let the Water drain from them in 


ya 7 Colander, then expoſe them to the Air to dry, and put them up 
or Ute.” 1 e a 


Ih)his is the beſt of all Preparations of Nitre for medicinal Uſe in its native 


Form. It readily diſſolves immediately on its entering the Body, where it 
wonderfully cools, and thins the Blood, and gives it a fine florid Colour. In 


all inflammatory Diſeaſes attended with Condenſations of the Blood, this Salt 


proves excellently cooling and attenuating. It is given from four or five 
Grains to ten, twelve, or fifteen at a Doſe. Some give more at a Time, but it 
is more adviſeable to have the Doſes ſmaller and oftener repeated. It is greatly 
ſerviceable in Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, Quinſies, and in inflammatory Caſes of 
all Kinds, in Suppreſſions of Urine, and in the Small-Pox. In this laſt Caſe 
even a Diarrhcea is not to terrify us from the Uſe of it; for the Diarrhceas 
in theſe Caſes are often owing merely to a diſtempered State of the Blood 


which this Salt is highly ſerviceable in the remedying. It is given by many in 
| Hzmorrhages, and it is ſaid with great Effect. If there be any Caſe in which 


Caution is particularly required as to the Uſe of it, it is in a confirm'd Con- 
ſumption where the Lungs are ulcerated ; here its Irritation is to be ſuſpected, 
at the ſame time that we know it can be of no Service. 1 
e SPIRITUS NITR1, Wes | ; 
TD Spirit of Niire. _ 
Dry eighteen Ounces of purify'd Nitre and reduce it to an impalpable 
Powder : put it into a clean Retort, and pour upon it fix Ounces of pure and 


highly re&ify'd Oil of Vitriol ; place the Retort immediately in a Sand-Fur- 


nace, and apply a large Receiver, _— the Juncture with ſome E 
— Loam. 


33 SWEET SPIRIT of NIT RE. 

Loam. Let the Fire be very gentle at firſt, the Receiver will nevertheleſs be 
full of white Fumes, and a red Liquor will come over in Drops; increaſe the 
Fire gradually till it riſe to the utmaſt Heat a Sand-Furnace is capaple of; 
then when no more comes over let all cool: have a Bottle with a Glaſs-Funnel 
ready in the Mouth of it, and placed under a Chimney ; pour the Liquor out 
of the Receiver into it, avoiding the dangerous Fumes, and ſtop it cloſe u 
for Uſe. The Receiver is to be ſtopped alſo, and reſerved for the ſame Ute 
another Time. It will remain filled for many Weeks with a red Vapour, con- 
tinually fluctuating and in Motian. The Spirit in the Bottle will appear of a 
gold Colour, and a red Vapour will fill the Space over it. This Liquor is the 
true and genuine Spirit of the Nitre alone; it contains nothing of the Oil of 
Vitriol that was uſed in the making it, and the Remainder of the Nitre which 
did not come over in Fumes, remains mixed with that Acid in Form of 
a denſe, white, and neutral Salt, ſomewhat reſembling the Tartarum Vitrio- 
latum, and affording the Nitrum Vitrialatum hereafter to be mentioned. There 
is no Method of ſeparating a ſtronger or a purer Spirit of Nitre than this. Glau- 
ber was the Inventor of this Method, and he deſerves for it the Honour of 
being acknowledged the Inventor of one of the nobleſt Diſcoveries that Che- 


miſtry ever produced. 1 py 
geſt Menſtruums in Chemiſtry. It diſſolves Silver 


This Spirit is one of the ſtron 
and moſt of the other Metals and Semi-Metals, and even Stones of all Kinds, ex- 
cept thoſe which have Cryſtal for their Baſes ; as is the Caſe in our Pebbles, and 
in the Agate and Onyxes of other Countries: theſe are ſafe from the Effects of all 
Menſtrua till that great Deſderatum a Solvent for Cryſtal ſhall be found. Spirit of 
Nitre does not touch Gold: it gives a Power of diſſolving Silver to many other 
Acids which before wanted it, as the Spirit or Oil of Vitriol and of Sulphur ; 
but it requires a Mixture of Sea-Salt to give it this Power upon Gold.; with 
that Mixture it becomes an Agua Regia. This Spirit is too corroſive to be 
given internally in its own Form, but it furniſhes us a very valuable Medicine 
under the Name of a dulcify*d Spirit of Nitre. *' 
SPIRITUS NirRI DuLcis, 
Sweet Spirit of Mitre. | 
Put into a large glaſs Cucurbit a Quart of highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine, 
and add to it by a very, little at a Time, half a Pound of the ſtrong Spirit of 
Nitre before deſcribed ; when the whole Quantity of the Spirit of Nitre is in, 
fit on a Head, and placing the Cucurbit in „ diſtil over the Liquor ſo long 
as what runs from the Noſe of the Head will not ferment with an Alkali. 
The Caution required in mixing theſe two Liquors. is very great. There 
is ſcarce any Mixture capable of ſuch ill Conſequences. It emits a ſuffo- 
cating Vapour, and will often burſt the Veſſels by the Heat and Ebullition 
it raiſes, if done too haſtily, There immediately ariſes a fragrant Smell on 
mixing the Liquors, and the Vapour that is raiſed from them is almoſt fiery. 
It very readily takes Flame if a Candle be brought near it, and burſts the 
Veſſels. If the diſtilled Spirit be returned in the Cucurbit after throwing away 
what was left in it and diſtilled over again, the Mixture is more perfect, 
and it becomes more fragrant. — : 
It is a very noble Diuretic and Carminative. It is given in the Stone 
and Gravel with great Succeſs, as alſo in Jaundices and Dropſies. It is of great 
1 | — Service 


Fire till all the Flegm 
this encreafe the Fire till ſome yellowiſh Vapou 


not touch at all. This Menſtruum is often tinged of a greeniſh Colour which 


4 
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Service in reſtoring the Appetite when depraved by a mucous Flegm. It al- 

ſo allays Thirft. The Doſe is from fifteen to thirty Drops in Wine and Water. 

Prudently uſed it is excellent ſor cleaning the Teeth, but if made too free with 
it deſtroys them. 5 | 

e Nir Run VIrRIOL Aru, 

Mo Fitriolated Nitre, | 3 

Diſſolve the Maſs left in the Retort after the Diſtillation of Spirit of Ni- 

tre in the Manner above deſcribed, in about eight Times its Weight of Wa- 

ter. Filtrate the Solution, and when perfectly clear, evaporate the Liquor to 

ſuch a Standard that the Salt will no longer be ſuſtained in it; then ſet it in 


ga cool Place, and as the Salt ſhoots: collect it, and laying it in an earthen Co- 


lander to drain, when well dry'd reſerve it for Uſe. It is of much the ſame 


4 Virtues with the Tartarum Vitrislatum, and is frequently ſold under its Name. 


| W VVV 
Aqua Fortis is a Spirit of Nitre only differing from the ſtrong Spirit of Ni- 


tre before deſcribed, in the Manner in which it is made. Beſide the Method 
delivered in that Proceſs which is the Invention of Glauber, there is a Way 


of diſtilling the acid Spirit from this Salt by mixing it with dry terreſtrial Sub- 


ſtances, ſuch as Clay, Bole Armenic, Brickduſt or the like, which as they 
make the Salt acquire a much greater 


Degree of Heat than it can do when 
fuſed alone, make it part with its Spirit or Acid. This Liquor as well as the 
former is called Spirit of Nitre ; but when the ſame Acid is extracted from 


þ this Salt by Means of calcined Vitriol, it is called Aqua Fortis. The Method 


of preparing it is this. Put a Quantity of common green Vitriol or Co peras 
into an Iron Pot, ſet it over the Fire, and by Degrees it will melt and ſmoak, 
and afterwards appear thicker than at firſt, and of an aſh Colour. It is then 


to be kept ſtirring about till it becomes perfectly dry; when dry take the 
Pot from the Fire, take out the Salt while hot, and powder it in a Mor- 


tar to an extreamly fine Powder; to three Pounds of this calcined Vitriol, 


d dd four Pounds of Nitre dry and reduced to as fine a Powder; mix them 
perfectly together; then put them into an earthen Retort or iron Pot, and ſet 


it in an open Fire. Let the Heat be at firſt gradual; when the Receiver 
fitted to the Retort or Pot begins to grow warm, continue the ſame Degree of 
is come over, and the Receiver grows cooler. After 
rs come into the Receiver; 
keep it at that Degree two Hours; and finally raiſe it to ſuch a Degree as 
will drive out the whole Spirit of the Salt, let the Veſſels cool, and in the 


W Receiver is the Aqua Fortis. 


The Nitre muft be extreamly well purify'd for this Purpoſe, otherwiſe the 
Spirit is never pure ; if the leaſt ity of Sea-Salt be left in the Nitre the 


Liquor becomes an Aqua Regia, and will take more or leſs Effect on Gold. 
Aqua Fortis is a powerful Menftruum: It diffelves many Foflile Subſtan- 


ces; indeed all that have not Cryſtal for their Baſis: but it has no Effect on 
Pebbles, Flints, Sand, or the ſemi-pellucid Gems; all which are Cryſtal at 
the Bottom, however altered by various Admixtures. It alſo diſſolves Iron, 
Copper, Lead, Silver, Mercury, Regulus of Antimony, Biſmuth, and Zink. 
Tin it acts but weakly upon, not diſſolving it perfectly; and Gold it does 


—— will 


100 AQUA REGIA. 
will happen from its being ſome Days expoſed to the open Air, and thus d e- 
prived of its fuming Spirit, and having afterwards ſome freſh fuming Aq ua 
Fortis added to it. The ſame Thing will alſo happen from its being dilu ted 
with Water. 1 bo | 
op Aqua Recla. 
This Acid, famous for its Power of diſſolving Gold, is a Mixture of the 
Spirit of Nitre and that of Sea-Salt. Take good Aqua Fortis two Pounds, 
decrepitated Sea-Salt one Pound : put them together into a Retort, and ſetting 
it in a Sand Heat, work over the Spirit by gradually raiſing the Fire to the 
utmoſt Heat that Sand can give. The Liquor in the Receiver is Aqua Regia. 
As this Menſtruum is no more than a Mixture of the Acid of Sea- 
Salt to that of Nitre, there are beſide this, ſeveral other Ways of making it, 
if Sea-Salt, Sal Gem, Sal Armoniac, or Spirit of Salt ſeparately diſtilled be 
added to Spirit of Nitre, or to Aqua Fortis, in almoſt whatever Proportion 
it becomes Aqua Regia; that is an Acid capable of diſſolving Gold, 
and not touching Silver. Aqua Regia alſo diſſolves Iron, Copper, Gold, 
Tin, Mercury, Regulus of Antimony, Biſmuth and Zink. It even diſ- 
ſolves Lead more than Spirit of Salt does, but it becomes turbid with it. It 
does not at all affect Silver, provided the Sea-Salt or its Acid be mixed in 
- 1 due Proportion. If they are too ſmall in Quantity it then corrodes 
c g = 7 Ne TER Os) Oe 


CHAPTER UI. 


| Mu R I Ag 
Common Salt. 


OMMON Salt being of infinitely the moſt Uſe to us of all the Bo- 
dies of this Clafs, it has pleaſed the beneficent Author of the Univerſe 
to beſtow it upon us with an abundant Hand, and to lay it before us in fo 
many various Forms, that ſcarce any Country can be without an inexhauſtible 
Supply of it under ſome one of them. 5 ee Ev 

Thoſe who are in the Neighbourhood of the Sea can never want a Sub- 
ſtance which its Waters ſo largely contain, and thoſe at greater Diſtances are 
frequently ſupplied with ſalt Springs that riſe ſpontaneouſly at the Surface, or ap- 
pear on digging a little Way into the Earth; and where both theſe are wanting, 
it is often only neceſſary to fink a little deeper to fall upon whole Quarries 
of it in Form of Sal Gem, one Mine of which is ſufficient for the Supply of 
many ueighbouring Nations ; not to mention that if any Part of the World 
could be found out of the Reach of all theſe Supplies, an accurate Search would 
probably diſcover to them Earths and Stones which contained enough of it to 
furniſh them, though at the Expence of ſome Labour. We have obſerved 
that many of the Earths on Analyſis yield a little Salt, and in Countries 
where this neceſſary Subſtance is lets frequent in other Forms, the Pigeons, 
- a Species of Bird peculiarly fond of this Salt, often have pointed out Places 
where the Earth contained it in Abundance, by their continually reſorting in 
Flocks to them. EEE 
In whatever Form this Salt is naturally found, it appears the ſame after So- 
e ä lution 
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lution or Evaporation being pellucid and colourleſs, not fermenting with Acids» 
and — itſelf according to the Degree of Heat uſed in the Evaporation 
and other Circumſtances attending it, into either pyramidal, cubical, or pa- 

rallellopipedal Cryſtals. We find it preſerved in the Shops, and ordered in 

. Preſcription under the two different Names of foſſile B marine Salt, and 
ſhall therefore give its Hiſtory in thoſe two different Forms. 


SAL FossiLIs, 


Faſſile Salt. 

Some confound together the Terms foffile Salt and Sal Gem, but impro- - 
perly. It is true indeed that they are the ſame Subſtance, and ſo indeed is 
the Sea-Salt the ſame with both, though under a different Form; but when 
we are giving Names to Things merely from their Form, we are to be di- 
ſtinct in them, and to attribute the Term foſſile Salt to all culinary Salt found 
in a ſolid Form under Ground; but the Name Sal Gem is to be given only 
to ſuch of it as is of a peculiar Purity, Hardneſs, and Brightneſs, and emu- 
| lates the Appearance of Cryſtal, or of the pellucid colourleſs Gems. 5 

Ihe pureſt and fineſt foſſile Salt, commonly called Sal Gemme, is an ex- 
treamly bright and very beautiful Foffil. It is conſiderably hard and firm, 
of an even and regular Structure; and in the pureſt Pieces is at leaſt as pel- 
lucid as rock Cryſtal, and at a Diſtance ba be miſtaken by any Body for 
that Stone. As Cryſtal is liable to many Kinds of Flaws, Spots, and accidental 
= Foulneſſes, ſo is alſo this Cryſtalline Salt. It is frequently coloured throughout 
S with a milky white, which takes off greatly from its Luſtre and Tranſparence, 
and has ſometimes Specks and Flakes in it perie&ly like thoſe in Cryſtals; and 
what brings the Analogy of theſe Bodies in their Variations from their purer State 
yet nearer, is, that as Cryſtal is liable to be tinged to all the Colours of the 
Gems, as red, blue, green, ard yellow, ſo as to reſemble Rubies, Sapphires, 


theſe ſeveral Colours ; but with theſe it rarely preſerves the Tranſparence that 
Cryſtal under the ſame Circumſtances dos. 1 
This pure Salt is ſometimes though rarely found in looſe detach'd Maſſes, 
theſe are always of a cubic or parallellopipedal Form, and are uſually very 
clear and bright; but it more . conſtitutes Strata in the Earth, of 
an immenſe Thickneſs and Extent. In theſe vaſt Beds it commonly appears as 
one continued and ſolid Maſs of Ice or Cryſtal, and when broken often is 
found of an uniform Structure; but ſometimes it may be ſeen to be compoſed _ 
in the Manner of the Spars, of a vaſt Number of thin Plates or Flakes laid 
cloſely and evenly over one another, and often arranged into larger or ſmaller 
cubic or parallellopipedal Maſſes, and determining the Salt to ſplit and fall in- 
to Pieces of thoſe rather than of any other Figures. Theſe are all the Figures 
under which that Kind of foſſile Salt properly expreſſed by the Name of Sal 
Gem exhibits itſelf. - 3 VVV © ne 
Under the Name foſſile Salt in general we take in, beſide this elegant Kind, 
every other Form under which this Subſtance ſhews itſelf in a dry and ſolid 
State {under Ground. We often meet with it in large, firm and compact 
Maſſes of a tolerably uniform Structure, but debaſed by an Admixture of 
Various colour'd Earths; ſometimes we find it in equally large but looſer and 
= Pore lax Parcels formed of a Number of ſmall Granules not well — do- 
f — — — gether, 


Emralds, and Topazes; ſo this Salt is alſo ſometimes met with tinged to 
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gether, but breaking into a coarſe Powder with a moderate Blow. The 
Granules which compoſe theſe Maſſes are ſometimes large, ſometimes ſmall, 
and at ſome times are ſo looſely put together that they ſcarce form a connected 
Body, but appear merely as a heap of dirty Sea- Salt preſs'd cloſe together: in 
all theſe States the Granules are themſelves of irregular Figures and ſcarce feem 
the Concretions of a Body to the Cryſtals of which Nature had allotted any 
eculiar Form. In this coarſer and leſs beautiful State foſſile Salt is as liable to 
e tinged with the ſeveral Colours we have before obſerved as in the purer 
Maſſes, but the Colours are themſelves in this Caſe more dull and dead: a 
duſky Red is the moſt frequent of all in this State, whole Beds of it are in other 
Places alſo found of a dirty olive or a dead green Colour, enough to frighten 
People out of the Uſe of it, but theſe Colours not only go off after a Solution 
and Re-cryſtallization of the Salt, but even often after a mere grinding it to 
Powder. There are at the Entrances of ſeveral of the Mines of foffile Salt a ſort 
of Mills in which as ſoon as drawn up, it is ground to a coarſe Powder to fit it 
for Uſe, and it is often-obſerved that the reddeft or the greeneſt Lumps make 
as white a Powder as the colourleſs ones. 8 S 
However different this Salt may appear under its ſeveral Forms, it is eaſily 
prov'd to be altogether the ſame on Solution. It always affords Cryſtals of the 
Figure deſcribed above; theſe burſt and crackle when thrown into the Fire, 
and melt when expoſed to a ſtronger Degree of it; and when fus'd, remain a 
long Time fix'd and unalterable even in the fierceſt Fire. Another Teſt is the 
Quantity of Water required to diſſolve them perfectly: Every Salt is ſoluble 
in the ſame Menſtruum Water, but every Salt diſtinguiſhes itſelf by the peculiar 
Quantity of that Menſtruum it requires to effect the Solution. The Quantity 
neceſſary to diſſolve perfectly the pureſt Cryſtals of Salt is three times and one 
ſeventh or eighth their own Weight N „ 
Foſſile Salt either in the pure State of what is properly call'd Sal Gem, or 
in its coarſer Kind is found in moſt Parts of the World, and very probably is in 
many Places where it is not ſuſpected, the Abundance of it in other Forms 
rendering it unneceſſary to the Inhabitants to dig after it. The greateſt Quan- 
tities of it known of together, are in Poland, where there are whole Mountains of 
it, as there are alſo in Ruſſia, and in both Places ſuch Stores of it under-ground 
that Mines may be dug in the ſolid Beds of it capable of holding Multitudes 
of Workmen and other Inhabitants. The fineſt in the World is found in 2 
Mountain of Catalonia near Barcelona. Near Viliſta there are Mines of it which 
have been opened between five and ſix hundred Years, where many Families 
live conſtantly buried. , 3 8 e 
e N Of Sxa-Sarr, 
5 n V 
Tho' there are immenſe Quantities of foſſile Salt diſperſed throughout the ſe- 
veral Parts of the World, the Foſſile is however of its two States, that in which it 
is found by much the leaſt abundantly. The Waters of the Sea and thoſe of Salt 
Springs contain an infinitely larger Quantity of it in Solution than any the moſt 
extravagant Computation can ſuppoſe there to be of it ſolid. The Salt is perfectij 
the ſame in the Sea Water and in that of theſe Springs. But it is mix'dwith va- 
rious other things in both, and is to be ſeparated from them by Cryſtallization. 
The Sea Water beſide Spar, often contains bituminous Matter of various Kinds in 
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V 
it, and that of Salt Springs though it be more free from this Admixture, yet 
holds a vaſt Quantity of a foul and earthy Spar, the ſame with that of the Sea 

Water, which is ſeparated from them both in boiling, but in much greater 
Quantity, even in Proportoin to that of the Salt, from the Brine of Springs than 


The Water of the Sea contains in different Parts of the World very different 
Quantities of Salt, but that of the Salt Springs is always much more ſalted with 
it than the ſtrongeſt of the Sea Water: In ſome Places it is found loaded with 
nearly as much as cou'd be made to contain, ſome Springs yielding a Brine that 
affords near a quarter of a. Pound of Salt from the pound Weight of the Liquor, 
and many of them being ſo ſtrongly impregnated that the Workmen are oblig d 
to let them down or lower them, by mixing them with a large Quantity of Sea 


or common Water before they are fit to be boiled for the Salt: the common run 


* 


of Sea Water does not hold ſo much as a fourth Part of this Quantity, ſome not 


an eighth of it. 1 


The Salt produced from the Sea Water of all Parts of the World, and from 


the Brine of all the Springs in the World is abſolutely the ſame, but it differs in 
Strength and ſome other Qualities according to the Operations by which it is 


made. In general the quicker the Liquor is evaporated the weaker is the Salt, 
the more time is employed in the Proceſs, the ſtronger. This is not wonder- 
ful when we conſider that over a gentle Heat Water alone or almoſt alone eva- 
porates from the Liquor, but over a more violent Fire a Part of the Strength 
or Acid of the Salt is raiſed with it. „ ST an 
It is upon this Principle and owing to this Cauſe that we find the Salt of aur 
Salt Springs, which is what is uſually fold to us under the Name of Baſket Salt, 
the weakeſt of all. The common Sea Salt is ſtronger than that, and the Bay or 
French Salt ſtrongeſt of all, It is not that there is any Difference in the Waters 
from which theſe ſeveral Kinds of Salt are produced, that they appear to us in 


different Degrees of Strength, but that. the People who work the Brine Pits. 


have got into a way of boiling off the Liquor as faſt as they can in order to 
make the Salt with leſs. Expence of the Workmagn's Time; that the Sea-Salt is 


form'd over ſomewhat ſlower Fires; and that the Bay Salt is made only by means 


of the Sun's Heat, where the Proceſs is very long and the Heat very moderate, 
and the Salt is found ſtrong in Proportion. 5 
This is ſo indiſputable a Truth that once every Week a very ſtrong Salt, little 
inferior to Bay Salt in that Quality, is made at the Brine Pit Works where the 
common run of the Salt is the weakeſt in the World. The Liquor is the ſame 
with the reſt in this Caſe, but the Workmen who do not work on Sundays leave a 
Panful of it to evaporate ſlowly over the Fire which they prepare on the Saturday 
Night, and the moderate Heat and length of Time under which this weekly 
Parcel of Salt is made, render it very. different from the common Salt- of the 
Works both in Form and Qualities: it is found to be made up. of large and 
hard Grains inſtead of the ſmall and ſoft ones of the common Kind, and is.vaſtly. 
ſuperior to it in Strength. This Circumſtance overlook*d by the Workmen 
and even by their Maſters too for many Years, gave the Hint to Mr. Lowndes, 
and afterwards to the very. ingenious Dr. Brownrig, Author of an excellent 
Treatiſe on this Subject, to propoſe to the Government a Method of making a. 
ſtrong Salt fit for all the Purpoſes for which we buy it of our Neighbours, _ 
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by a new, that is a ſlower Way of working our own Brines. The latter of 


on the contrary alſo it manifeſts ſomething of an alkaline Nat 
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theſe Gentlemen has proved inconteſtably that we may, if we will encourage 
proper Manufactures, have common Salt of every Kind made at home, equal 
in N and equally fit for all Purpoſes with the Salt of any Part of the 
World. 33 
After theſe Accounts of the Muria or common Salt, under its different 
Forms and as expreſſed by different Names, it remains to treat of its Qualities 
and Virtues in general. 0 
It reſolves ſpontaneouſly in the Air; but this in different Time according 
to the Dampneſs or Dryneſs of that Element, and according to its own laxer 
or firmer Structure. The coarſer Salts diſſolve ſooner than the finer, and there 
are even ſome Pieces of Sal Gem ſo firm, that they are ſcarce to be at all 
affected even on their Surface, by the moiſteſt common Air. 5 
Common Salt added to Aqua Fortis enables it to diſſolve Gold, making it 


into what is called Aqua Regia; by Diſtillation it yields a ſtrong acid Spirit; 


it is the moſt of all Subſtances endued with the Power of keeping animal 
Bodies from Putrefaction, and it will alſo preſerve Vegetables in the ſame 
Manner in long Digeſtions. In Medicine it is a common Ingredient in Clyſ- 
ters, and ſerves to ſoften and bring away indurated Fæces. Suppoſitories are 
alſo made of a Mixture of it with Honey, and are put up the Fundament 
to promete a Tendency to Dejections. Aloes and Colocynth are ſometimes 


added on theſe Occaſions when there is required more Power in the Me- 
dicine. In apoplectic Caſes, it is generally an Ingredient among the ſti- 


mulating Things adminiſtered in Clyſters; only it is neceſſary to have this 
Caution, that if there appear Reaſon to ſuſpe& an Inflammation of the Inteſ- 


tines, or but a Tendency to it, every Thing of this Kind is to be avoided. 


Common Salt that has not been expoſed to the Fire makes no Change in the 


Colour of Syrup of Violets, it does not make any Efferveſcence with Oil of 


Tartar, nor does it make Lime-Water turbid, but added to Spirit of Sal 
Armoniac it manifeſts ſome Signs of a latent Acidity by 2 it cloudy: 
ure by rendering 


a Solution of Mercury whiteiſn; and it raiſes an Efferveſcence with Oil of Vitriol 
attended with Heat. oa pa eh — 


On Solution in Water common Salt manifeſts alſo two very different Principles 


after Evaporation. When reduced to a proper Conſiſtence, that is when the 


Quantity of Water is not more than as three to one to that of the Salt, a Part of 
it concretes into Grains of Salt of the ordinary Kind; but there remains yet in 
the Liquor, after all that can be ſeparated this way has been procur'd, a ſtrong 


Taſte of a ſaline Nature, the Salt that gives it this will never be brought to 


cryſtallize, but muſt be ſeparated by evaporating all the Liquor away, it is then 
found to be of an alkaline Nature, aſſuming no regular Form in its Cryſtals, 
and eaſily imbibing the Humidity of the Air, and running into a Liquor 


mr - 


The Baſis of Sea-Salt therefore is a mineral Alkali which is ſo intimately 
blended with its peculiar Acid that the latter has ſcarce any Power of exerting 
itlelf. The Acid drawn by Diſtillation from Sea-Salt turns the Syrup of Violets 


Red and ferments vehemently, though without Heat, with Oil of Tartar, but it 


does not heat on being poured into Lime-water. This Spirit is the only one 
rn TT — | that 
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Salt. 2. Spirit of Salt. 


Ihe acid Spirit of Sea-Salt 


reſiſt it. 


DECREPITATED SALT. 
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that can be properly call'd a Solvent for Gold and for Tin, but Silver and Lead 


The Acids of Nitre and Vitriol alſo obtain the ſame Qualities on being 
mix'd with it and become Aquæ Regales. If this Acid be perfectly ſaturated 
with Salt of Tartar, Cryſtals of the Form and Qualities of thoſe of common Salt 
may be obtained from the Mixture; theſe Cryſtals are call'd regenerated Sea-Salt, 
and ferve to prove what we obſerved above, that an Aikali is the Baſis of Sea- 
Salt, and that more Alkalis than one may ſerve to that Purpoſe with the 
peculiar Acid which is the eſſential Part of this Salt. 

| Phyſicians are of Opinion that Sea-Salt has the ſame Effects in the Human 
Body that it has out of it, in checking Fermentation and preventing Putrefaction. 


They therefore eſteem it of good Uſe mixed with the generality of our Foods 


in the Stomach: they are of Opinion alſo that it carries its Effect into the 
Blood, and has the Qualities of a moderate Dryer, Detergent and Attenuant, added 
to thoſe of a Stimulant, which common Keaſon declares it to be. Hence may be 


deduced all the Virtues attributed to Salt as an aperient, ſtomachic or warm- + 


ing Medicine, and a provocative to Venery; but in what Degree it poſſeſſes all 


theſe Qualities we are by its univerſal Uſe in Foods prevented from being able 


to determine. Van Helmont recommends it as a good Preſervative againſt the 
Stone and Gravel: he has been ſeverely cenſured for this by others, who are 


of Opinion that all ſalted Foods, ſuch as ſalt Beef and tne like, are very bad 
in thoſe Caſes : But both Parties may be in the Right: there is a great deal of 


Difference between common Salt eaten with the freſh Juices of our Food, and 


the Brine or Pickle into which it runs in the Time of its being left upon the 
Meat preſerved by it. Salt is very properly put into the Mouths of People in 
Apoplectic Fits as it not only irritates but attenuates the Juices there, and pro- 
motes a Diſcharge of them; and in a Palſy which affects the Tongue a 


Mix'd with Bran and heated in a Canvas Bag it is recommended to be apply'd 


externally to the Head in Headachs, ariſing from a moiſt Cauſe, and in De- 


fluxions; and we find the old Phyſicians very ſtrenuouſly recommending a Ca- 


taplaſm made of the ſame Ingredients for Pains. 


The Preparations of common Salt in Uſe in the Shops are, 1. Decrepitated 
3. The Sal Mirabile Glauberi. „ 
Sal DEcREPITaTUs, 
5 Diecrepitated Salt. 3 
Put a Quantity of Salt into an earthen Veſſel capable of bearing the Action of 
the Fire, cover it with a Lid, and ſet it on a moderately ſtrong Charcoal Fire, 
heaping up the Coals about it as high as the Salt reaches within; let the Lid be 
taken off at times and the Matter ſti d well about with an iron Spatula. It will 
make a violent crackling for a long Time, but at length the Noiſe will ceaſe and 
the Salt will be reduced to a dry Powder; this is Decrepitated Salt. It is uſed in 


the Cementation of Metals, in many other chemical and metallurgical Operations; 


and in the diſtilling the acid Spirit from the Salt, much Trouble and Time being 
ſaved by this previous Calcination, tho? none of the Spirit will be diſſipated by it. 
6 SPIRITUS SALIS, | 
Spirit of Salt. 
may be diſtill'd by the Retort, by mixing two 
P Parts 


Leaf bruiſed and covered with Salt has long been a famous Remedy among the 
good Women, and not without Reaſon. . 
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Parts of Pipe Clay or any other ſuch Earth, with one Part of Decrepitate 
Salt, forming the whole into Balls with Water, and diſtilling theſe after they are 
dry'd in a reverberatory Furnace with a coated Retort and large Receiver. But 
the Method now generally uſed and recommended by the late College Diſpen- 
fatory is that of Glaub:r's Invention, in which Oil of Vitriol is added. 
Take Sea-Salt and Oil of Vitriol, of each an equal Quantity; common Water 
a fourth Part of the Weight of the whole; Mix the Water and the Oil of Vitriol 
together in an earthen Veſſel; then pour them into a Retort and add to them 
the Salt by ſmall Quantities at a Time; fit on a Receiver and diſtil the Spirit by 
a Fire, gentle at firſt, but afterwards rais'd to a conſiderable Strength. The 
Mixture of theſe Ingredients is to be made under a Chimney, and the Vapours 
carefully avoided, for they are of the moſt fatal ſuffocating Kind. This Spirit 
is uſed in many metallurgic Operations. N 85 
5 SGreifxrus SAL1s Durcis, 
| Sweet Spirit of Salt. 33 
Mix together three Parts of reftify*d Spirit of Wine, and one Part of Spirit of 
Salt, let them ſtand in Digeſtion three Weeks or a Month in a tall Matraſs. The 
CO will in this Time acquire a very fragrant Smell, and is to be preſerved i 
or Uſe. 1 3 . F 
This is given in the ſame Caſes with the Spiritus Nitri Dulcis, or Sweet Spirit 
of Nitre. It promotes the Diſcharges by Urine, and is recommended in Caſes of 
the Gravel and in Dropſies, and by ſome in malignant and peſtilential Fevers. 
Its Doſe is five, ten or fifteen Drops in any convenient Vehicle. It has alſo been 
recommended for the Cure of Hernias, and that in ſo ſingular a manner, that 
the French King purchaſed the Knowledge of the Remedy, while a Secret in the 
Hands of only one Man, at a very conſiderable Price for the Public. 2 
5 Sar CAaTHARTicus GLAUuBER RI, 
EE ,  —- JH OO. : 
Take the Cake, remaining after the Diſtillation of Glauber*s Spirit of Sea-Salt, 
out of the Retort and diſſolve it in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, filtrate the 
Solution and evaporate it to a Pellicle : ſet it in a cool Place and the Salt will 
_ cryftallize in large and fair tranſparent Shoots LE i 
This is a well known and excellent Purge, its Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
an Ounce. Our Chemiſts have a Way of counterfeiting it by adding the vitriolic 
Acid to a Solution of the common bitter Salt, call'd Epſom Salt, but this may 
eaſily be difcovered, the true and genuine Salt being always much fairer and 
more tranſparent than this ſophiſticated Kind. The bitter purging Salt; from 
which this 1s thus prepared, 1s what is uſually ſold in our Shops under the Name 
of Epſam Salt, and is calPd alſo Sal Catharggeunm Amarum. 1 5 
This is made at the Salt-Works in many Parts of England, eſpecially where 
they boil Sea-Water to Salt. After the Salt is ſhot they find a bitter Liquor 
remaining which they call Bittern. They boil this longer and then ſet it again 
to ſhoot, and by this means procure from it this Salt, which obtained the Name of 


_ Epſom Salt from its Reſemblance of the Salt of the Epſom Waters, which is 
alſo a Purge. 


This is a very cheap Cathartic and is in great Uſe among the common 
People. They take it from half an Ounce to an Ounce and Half for a Doſe. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 
ALUMEN, 
Alum. 


OMMON Salt we have obſerved is uſually found either in its own Form 
(; tolerably pure, firm and ſolid in the Earth or in a State of Solution 
in the Brine of Salt Springs, or in the Sea-Water. Alum on the contrary 
does not naturally ſhew itſelf to us in either of theſe Forms. Its natural State is 
abſolutely like that of Metals in their Ores, as they are intimately blended in 
minute Particles with various foflile Bodies, this Salt exhibits itſelf to us in 
extreamly ſmall diſſeminated Particles, blended among the Subſtance of Earths 
and Stones in which it is not at all perceptible to the Eye, but manifeſts itſelf to 


the Taſte by its Aſtringency; and from which it is eaſily ſeparable by a Diſſo- 
lution in Water. 


Though this is the only natural State of Alum in the Earth, yet we ſometimes 


meet with it where it diſcloſes itſelf more manifeſtly to the Senſes in Form of a 


pure and 22 Salt: we find it in downy or filamentoſe Excreſcences on the 
Surfaces of ſome of the Stones which are very rich in it, but this only in ſmall 


Quantities; and in ſome Places Maſſes of it very white and pure are found in the 


| Hollows of Stone : but in the firſt of theſe Caſes it is only the Humidity of the 
Air that has promoted the ſhooting of the Salt in the Surface of its Ore; in the 


other, Water has waſhed out the Salt and lodged it in thoſe Cavities, from 
whence the Humidity having been afterwards evaporated, the Salt alone is left 
there. The Alumen Plumoſum, and what was ſuppos'd to be the Native Alum of 


the ancient Greeks hereafter to be deſcribed, were of theſe Kinds. 


Alum though blended in its imperceptible Particles in other Foſſils is not 


_ peculiar to any certain Species, but where it is found at all is generally met with 


in all the Earths or Stones of whatever Kind they chance to be, that are lodg'd 


in certain Situations and at certain Depths. If any thing, the Stones are found 
more frequently containing it than the Earths at the ſame Depths, but among 


theſe Nature ſeems indifferent as to the Choice of the harder or ſofter for the dit- 
poling it in them. About Civita Vecchia, where there are great Quantities of 


S Alum now prepared, and much eſteemed for its Fineneſs, they uſually meet with it 
na ſoft greyiſh Stone of the Nature of our Freeſtone, though ſometimes in a 
much harder Stone of the Lime-Stone Kind, very nearly reſembling ſome of our 


Derbyſhire Stones burnt for that Purpoſe, which are of a duſky Lead Colour with 
Blotches of Red in them. Theſe both lie in Strata, but beſides theſe the Country 


= thereabouts abounds with rough Maſſes of Stone of the Nature of thoſe our 


Streets are paved with, only that they are leſs hard. Theſe abound ſo greatly 
in Alum that after a Day or two of moiſt Weather the Salt is frequently ſeen on 
their Surfaces in Form of Effloreſcences. In Yorkſoire, where we have a great 


Quantity of Alum, it is found in a whitiſh Freeſtone not unlike the common 


Alum Ore of Civita Vecchia, and often in Lime-Stones, alſo very like thoſe of 


8 that Country. But the greateſt Abundance that we have of it is in a black foſſile 


Stone of the Slate Kind. The Lapis Hybernicus or Iriſh Slate of the Shops, con- 

tans it alſo in very great Abundance, together with a Vitriolic Salt, and to theſe 

iwo Ingredients it owes its „ 5 5 ER 
5 — . 


oOf Alum of fo remarkable a Kind, that though ſolid when taken out of the Earth, 
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We have alſo a blueiſh and greyiſh Earth that abound greatly in Alum and are 
worked for it in ſome Places; in CO about Puteoli, Clays and 
marly Earths frequently are full of it; and finally in the Iſlands of the Archipelago 
many of the white Clays and of the ſofter white Stones abound with it, and it is 
frequently ſeen there in EMoreſcences in Form of Threads hanging from Strata 
of Stone no way different from our common Freeſtone. n . 

At our Alum-Works we ſeparate the Alum from its Ores in different manners, 
according to their different Nature. When they are of the earthy Kind there is 
nothing done but the boiling them in Water, then ſeparating the clear Liquor 
and evaporating it to a Standard and adding to it Urine or Potaſhes. When the 
Ore is of the ſtony Kind it is firſt calcin'd and then boil'd and treated in the ſame 
manner. At Solphatara and Civita Vecchia, where the fineſt Alum in the World is 
made, there is no Addition of any Alkali or other Matter to the Lixivium, but 
they boil the Earths or merely diſſolve the Effloreſcences in Water and evaporate 
the Liquor to a due Standard for ſhooting, and let the Salt cryſtallize alone: 
as to the Stones they calcine them gently for about twelve Hours, and then ex- 
poſe them to the Air till they moulder to Pieces : they are then boiled in Water 
and the Liquor evaporated to a State of Cryſtallization. Theſe Proceſſes are both 
without any Admixture, and the Salt ſeparated by them is what we call Roach 
Alum, and is what ought to be uſed in the Shops: our Engliſh Alum may ſerve 
the Dyers, but this is what ought to be employ'd in Medicine. There are ſome Ores 


if heap'd up in large Maſſes they will by the mere Action of the Air crumble to 
Pieces, grow warm and ſmoak, and ſometimes even burſt out into actual Flames: 
this however is to be prevented, by throwing Water on them, otherwiſe a great 
Quantity of the Alum is deftroy'd. In this crumbly State the Ore taſtes very 
ſtrong of the Alum and is to be boiled for it in the uſual manner. EO 
In Sweden the ſame Ore affords both Alum and Vitriol and alſo Sulphur ; and 
is work'd to Advantage for them all. This Ore is a fine elegant Gold colour'd 
Marcaſite, ſometimes variegated with ſilvery Spots. They heat this gently over 
a Furnace and then ſprinkle Water on it till it burſt and fly to Pieces; 
they then grind it to Powder and work it in large Veſſels in a reverberatory 
Furnace ; the Sulphur contained in it is melted by the Heat, and the Mouths of 
the Veſſels being inclined in a proper manner to favour its running out, it is re- 
ceived into a Veſſel of cold Water. When no more Sulphur comes over they let 
the Fire go out and expoſe the remaining Matter for two Years together to the 
Action of the Air in Heaps; this takes Heat and even emits a fine thin Flame 
viſible in the Night, though not by Day-light, and in fine calcines by its own 
Fire to a Kind of greyiſh or blueiſh Aſhes. They boil theſe in Water and eva- 
porate the clear Liquor to a proper Standard, when after expoſing it to the 
Cold they find Vitriol in Abundance cryſtallized from it. When all the Vi- 
triol is ſhot there remains a thick and fattiſh Liquor, to which they add a con- 
fiderable Quantity of Urine and of the Lixivium of Wood-Aſhes; a very 
copious red Sediment is by this means precipitated out of the Liquor; the clear 
Liquor is then ſeparated and ſet to evaporate, and the Alum ſhoots in fine large 
and pellucid Cryſtals. 5 5 
It is evident from this remarkable Proof that the ſaline Principle is the ſame 
in Alum, Vitriol, and Sulphur, and indeed this is farther prov'd by Analyſis L. 
— a 
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ALUM. 2 109 
the Subjects when ſeparate, the acid Spirit afforded by all three of th 


em 
being abſolutely the ſame. This acid or ſaline Principle, as it combines with va- 
rious other Subſtances, affords theſe various Bodies; in this Swediſo Ore it is 
evidently lodged in the ſame Maſſes of Matter with a bituminous Subſtance, 
with an aſtringent Earth, and with the Particles of Iron; for it is a green Vi- 
triol of Iron, not a blue one of Copper that is ſeparated from it. In the 
Proceſs for the working it, the Heat firſt applied mixes ſome of this Acid with 


the bituminous Matter, and Sulphur is thus compoſed, which eaſily melts and 


runs out ; after this fatty Matter is ſeparated, the Remainder of the Acid, 


which was at firſt wholly entangled among it, is at Liberty to act upon what 


metalline Matter it finds there : It does ſo, and the Conſequence is that Vitriol 
is formed; and at the ſame Time ſome farther Part of it entering into the 
aſtringent Earth conſtitutes the Alum ; neither Sulphur nor either of theſe two Salts 
having really exiſted in the Maſs itſelf otherwiſe than in their Principles. 
Nothing is more certain than that Alum conſiſts of a mere Earth reduced to 
the Form of a Salt by this common Acid; but this Earth is of a very ſin- 
gular Nature, and is perfecty different from every thing of the Kind that we 
know. For we are not able to produce Alum by Solutions of any of the 


known Subſtances in the vitriolic Acid. The neareſt Attempt that ever was 


made to it, I believe, has been one of mine, in which after diſſolving a fine 
triangular Spar in a Spirit drawn by the Retort from the crude Pyrites, crumbled 
by lying in the Air, but never worked into Vitriol ; I produced Cryſtals of 


a ſomewhat auſtere and aſtringent Taſte, though far from the Nature of per- 
fect Alum. 3555 TO 8m . 


By which ever of the before deſcribed Proceſs Alum is ſeparated from its 


Ores, it is, when perfectly pure, the ſame Salt in all its Characters and Qua- 
ties. It is either pellucid and colourleſs, or in Proportion as it is ſomewhat leſs 
pure, it is whitiſh or reddiſh, and more opake; of a ſweetiſn, auſtere, and 
aſtringent Taſte, and not eaſily apt to liquify or diſſolve in the Air: It requires a 

very large Quantity of Water to diſſolve it, not leſs than fourteen Times its 


own Weight being ſufficient for that Purpoſe. When this Solution is evapo- 
rated a little, the Salt ſhoots again from it, and forms very fair and pure 
Cryſtals of an octohædral Figure OE ak rn rh 

Theſe Cryſtals expoſed to the Fire melt very readily, they then boil and 
foam up, and emit a great Quantity of Phlegm, and afterwards burn into a 
light ſpungy white Maſs, which is what we call burnt Alum. But if this 


Proceſs be performed in a Retort, and the Fire encreaſed, after all this an acid 


Spirit is diſtilled, which is abſolutely the ſame with that of Vitriol or of Sul- 
phur : What remains in the Retort, after this Spirit is all driven over, is a light 


aud fæœculent Matter, containing a Quantity of a fine Earth of the Nature of Bole. 


This Earth calcined with three Times its Quantity of Charcoal makes a Phoſ- 


phorus, which takes Fire very readily of itſelf on being expoſed to the Air. 


The determinate Figure of the Cryſtals of Alum, when pure and nicely pro- 
cured by a cautious Evaporation, is that of a triangular Pyramid, the Angles 
of which are cut off, ſo that it is compoſed of four hexagonal and four triago- 


nal Superficies. A Solution of Alum curdles Milk; it makes no Change in a So- 


lution of corroſive Sublimate, and mixed with an Infuſion of Galls it renders 


it turbid and whitiſh ; it alſo gives the ſame whitiſh Colour to Lime-Water. 


Mixed 


; ALUM. 
Mixed with Oil of Tartar per Deliguium, it forms a white Coagulum without 
any Heat or Fume; but if the Alum be of that Kind in the Preparation of 
which Urine has been uſed, there is always a urinous Smell from this Mix- 
ture. This therefore is. a very good Teſt to prove whether the Alum be of 
the Roman or Engliſh Kind. 
Beſide the Ores of Alum which we have deſcribed, and the Alum ſeparated 
from them in theſe various Manners, we meet with Accounts in all the old 
Writers of native Alum found pure and in its own Form. This native Kind 
was what the ancient Greek Phyſicians uſed, but at preſent we know of no 
ſuch Subſtance in the Shops, all that we uſe being of one or other of theſe 
factitious Kinds prepared Ss Solution and Evaporation, either alone or with 
the Mixture of an Alkali. We have before obſerved that whatever has been met 
with under the Name of native Alum, has been improperly ſo called. The Places 
it is found in are in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, and the Place now called 
| Sulpbatarg, the Phlegr an Fields of the Ancients. In the latter of theſe Places 
the Earth is full of Alum, Sulphur, and Vitriol ; and in moiſt Weather, Efflo- 
reſcences of Alum riſe up out of the Earth and are ſwept together in Heaps, and 
diſſolved in Water, and Alum in Cryſtals is produced from them. In the for- 
mer theſe EMoreſcences are yet more abundant : There are there whole Quarries 
of Stone rich in Alum, and from the Cracks of theſe there hang the ſame Sort 
of Effloreſcences longer and more firm than thoſe of Sulphaiara, Theſe are 
White and of a very aſtringent Taſte, and are compoſed of Multitudes of 
fine ſlender Fibres; this is what is called Alumen plumoſum, but this is 
no more native Alum in the Senſe in which a Naturaliſt would uſe that 
Term, than the Effloreſcences on the Surfaces of the Pyritæ are native 
_ Vitriol. e * . „„ 
Theſe Specimens were what the Greeks called Trichites, as if compoſed of 
 Hairs : beſide this they diſtinguiſhed another Kind found principally in the Iſland 
of Milo, by the Name of the Schiſtum. This was found at their Time, as it is to this 
Day, in Form of aſh-coloured Maſſes of duſty Surfaces and an irregular Struc- 
ture; theſe are only met with in Hollows of the Rocks, where Water that had 
in its Paſſage through the Strata diſſolved ſome of the Alum they contain, 
has ſtood to evaporate, and left the Salt behind it in theſe Cakes. as 
The Greeks tell us of native liquid Alum alſo It is eaſy to conceive that 
where Water has paſſed through the Cracks and Fiſſures of Stone, in which 


Efloreſcences of the Kind above mentioned were produced, it ſhould diffolve 


them in Abundance. This Water thus ſated with aluminous Matter was catch'd 
as it dripped from theſe Fiſſures, or ſuffered to run into Hollows, whence it 
was taken. This was what they called liquid Alum, and as it was pure or 
mixed with the fine light Marl, or Lac Lune, produced in great Abundance 
by thoſe Stones, and eaſily waſhed off by Water, it appeared either pel- 
lucid, or milky, and was accordingly diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds. Where 
it was not taken up in this liquid Form, it either ran to Waſte, or was detained 
by accidental Cavities in the Rocks, and was the very Liquor which evaporating 
made their ſolid native Alum. Theſe Maſſes of Alum from the Shape of the 
Cavities they were formed in, acquired a roundiſh Form and were called 
| thence alſo round Alum. This alſo, from the accidental Variations it was ſub- 
ject to from the quicker or ſlower Evaporation of the Water, they divided __ 
— — | three 


«Op 
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three Kinds, the one of which was of a looſe and ſpungy Texture, full of 
Bubbles on the Outſide, and of little irregular Cavities within; this they 
called the pumicoſe round Alum. Other Maſſes of it were more firm and ſo- 


lid, and of an uniform Structure; theſe they called, from their Reſemblance to 
the tuberous Roots of the Aſtragalus, the aftragaloide Alum; and other Maſſes, 


which were of a middle Degree of Denſity between theſe two, and were 
formed of Cruſts or Flakes, they called Placitæ. The firſt of theſe had been 


form'd by a quick Evaporation of the Water which the Alum was before diſ- 


 folved and ſuſpended in; the ſecond by a flower Evaporation, in which the 


Particles of the Salt had Liberty to get cloſer together: on the Surfaces of 
theſe Maſſes the Roughneſs we before ſpoke of was moſt frequent, and was 
compoſed of imperfect Cryſtals of the Salt. The third Kind of Maſſes were 
formed by ſeveral repeated Evaporations, of new Quantities of Water, highly 
loaded with the Salt; each of which, without diffolving the Maſs already 
formed, evaporated over it, and form'd a new Cruſt there. A er 

Theſe were the Alums known to the Ancients, and they are all ftill found 


; in the Places where they met with them, and probably in many others where 


the Ore is a hard Stone, and where there are Lodgments for the Water that 
drips from it. ] TY TO OO 


= Alum is to be choſen for medicinal Uſe in fair and clear Pieces, of a faint 


reddiſh Tinge throughout. The Engh/o Alum never has this true Tinge, but 
is white or pellucid. 5 „ ET 
— The Greeks called Alum Stypteria. At preſent we diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Kinds 
of it principally by Names formed from thoſe of the Places where it is made. 
The Roman is beſt, that of Liege is next after this, and the Enghfſh for me- 
dicinal Uſe worſt of all. The Foreigners call ours Alumen Glaciale, or icy 
Alum, from its Tranſparence and icy Look, and are much ſurprized at the 
vaſt Size and irregular Figure of the Maſſes of it ; but this is owing to our 
Way of preparing it for Sale. In other Places they pack it up in Tubs as 
they take it out of the Fats where it has ſhot ; but with us it is after taking 
out of theſe Veſſels dried and melted over the Fire, and in this fuſed State is 
run into the Tubs, which it therefore fills with one uniform Maſs like a Rock. 
We are to obſerve that beſide the ſeveral Kinds, as they are called, of true and 
genuine Alum, Authors have very improperly and abſurdly given that Name 
to ſeveral other Subſtances wholly different from it : among theſe we find the 


com e e called Alumen Squammoſum or Scaliolum, and a peculiar 


to the Blunder of ſome who took that Foſſile for plumoſe Alum, though as un- 


Species of the Amianthus, call'd Aumen Plumoſum. This laft indeed has been owing 
mo third Kind of Alum, 


like it as two Things well can be in its {Qualities. 
according to thefe Authors, is the Alumen Catinum ; but this is only the com- 


non Poraſh or the Alkali Salt produced from the Lees of Wine burnt. This 


is indeed a Salt, and ſo far approaches to the Nature of Alum, but is dif- 
ferent from it in its Nature, Origin, and Qualities, as one Salt can be from ano- 
ther; but the other two Subftances have leſs Claim even than this to the 
Name, being Foſſils of the ſtony Kind, and not ſoluble in Water, nor in 
any thing approaching in the leaſt toward the Nature of the Salt, by the Name 
„„ io EN 3 

The Alumen Fameni of the Arabians is the Effloreſcence of Alum, called by 
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others Alumn Plumoſum ; this when genuine deſerves all the Praiſes they beſtow 
upon it, as poſſeſling all the Virtues of Alum in their higheft Degree: But 
it would be a very fatal Error to give the Amianthus, uſually met with in the 
Shops under its Name, internally in its Place. T 
The chemical Characters of Alum are theſe O or Q. 3 
In Medicine it proves a very powerful and valuable Aſtringent. Dioſcorides 
and the other old Greek Authors are full of its Praiſes in ſtopping Hæmor- 
rhages of all Kinds, and in faſtening the Teeth and ſtrengthning the Gums. 
It was an Ingredient in all their Dentrifices on this Account, and obtains a 
Place in as of ours alſo to this Day. It is alſo a gentle Deſiccative, and is 
good externally in Ulcers. We are fond of it alſo internally at this Time, in 
Caſes of Bleedings from whatever Part. The beſt Method of giving it is in 
Pills, its Taſte being a very diſpleaſing one in a Liquid Form. There is a 
very good Method of making Pills of it by melting it over the Fire, and add- 
ing to it, while in Fuſion, a fourth Part of its Weight of Dragon's Blood in 
fine Powder. The Maſs is to be taken from the Fire as ſoon as the Powder 
is well mixed in it and made into Pills before it cools. Theſe are to be 
given half a Dram for a Doſe, and in Extremity are to be repeated in the ſame 
Doſe every three or four Hours, and after the Hzmorrhage is ſtopped, they 
are to be repeated once or twice a Day for ſome Time. As it is not right 
however to be too ſudden in the ſtopping Evacuations of this Kind on ſome 
Occaſions, it is neceſſary to bleed ſometimes both before and after the Uſe of 
this Medicine; and as it is apt to prove an Aſtringent in the Bowels, an emol- 
lient Glyſter ought to be occaſionally given during the Uſe of it. 3 
A Gargariſm with a large Quantity of Alum in it has often proved a Re- 
medy in the Beginning of Quinſeys, which might elſe have had fatal Conſe- 
quences. , Three Drams of Alum may on theſe Occaſions be diſſolved in a Pint 
of Water, and the Mixture ſweetened with Syrup of Mulberries, to take off 
ſomewhat of the bad Taſte of this Salt. 3 8 
The white of an ES beat up into the Form of an Unguent with a Piece 
of Alum, which is eaſily done, makes an excellent Liniment to apply over 
the Eyes in Caſes of Inflammation and Defluxions upon them ; but it ought 
not to be ſuffered ro remain too long on them. 333 5 

In ſcorbutic Diſorders of the Gums Alum is found excellent; it is very con- 
veniently uſed in Form of a Lotion on this Occaſion. Four Ounces of Sugar, 
two of Alum, and one of Camphire, macerated in a Quart of Brandy make 
an excellent Lotion of this Kind. Fo i RL i 
Alum heated red hot among burning Coals and immediately plunged into 
Vinegar, will diſſolve in it; and on Evaporation will form very clear and fine 
_ Cryſtals. Theſe are recommended in intermittent Fevers, a Scruple or more 
for a Doſe, to be given juſt before the coming on of the Paroxyſm. 
The Preparations of Alum received at this Time into the Shops are on- 
ly, 1. The purified Alum. 2. The burnt Alum. 3. The Sugar Alum, or 

Alumen Saccharinum. And 4. The Agua Auminoſa, or Alum Water of Bates. 

 ALvuMErn PurIFICAaTUM, „ . 

Purify'd Alum. TT 

Take Roman Alum four Ounces, fair Water four Pints; diſſolve the Alum 
over the Fire, and filtrate the Solution, Evaporate a little more than 2 

thi 
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third Part, and ſet the Remainder in a cool Place: fine pellucid Cryſtals of 
Alum will be formed which are to be ſeparated, and the Liquor farther eva- 
porated, and ſet to ſhoot more. Theſe are greatly preferable to the common 
rough Alum for all Uſes in Medicine. | 

| | ALuMEn UsTum, 
1 | Burnt Alum. | 
Put a Quantity of Alum into an earthen Veſſel that will bear the Fire ; ſet 
it over burning Coals, and the Salt will melt and riſe up in Bubbles; let it 
ſtand on the Fire till it no longer ſwells, but remains a dry ſpungy Maſs. 
The watery Part of the Alum is in a great Meaſure expelled by this Proceſs, 
and the Remainder is left poſſeſt of all its Acid leſs clogged, and more ina 
Condition to exert its Effects. It proves a very gentle Eſcharotic, and is uſed 
in {mall Quantities mixed with other Ingredients in Tooth Powders. 
CT 5 AqQua ALUMINOSA, 

8 Alum Water. | . 
Take Alum and white Vitriol, of each half an Ounce, Water a Quart. Diſ- 
ſolve the Salts by boiling in the Water, and filtrate the Liquor for Uſe. It is 
uſed externally to waſh old Ulcers and ſometimes in Injections. = 

Is ALUMEN SACCHARINUM, Et 

: On 0 . 
Take common Alum four Ounces, Water one Pint, the Whites of ſix Eggs; 
diſſolve the Alum in the Water and let it almoſt cool; then beat up the Whites 
of the Eggs in it and boil it again, ſtirring it all the while till it is ſtiff enough = 
to be worked into any Form. This has uſually been formed into the Shape of 
Sugar Loaves, and tied up in the ſame Manner in blue Papers, and hence it 
obtained the Name of Saccharine Alum. It has been uſed externally in Waſhes 


for the Face, but is now little known. 
CHAPTER lv. 


BoRax, 

Borace. | 
T HE Borax of the Shops is a native Salt procured by the Evaporation 

of certain Waters in which it is found ſuſpended. It is ſometimes 
ſent to us juſt as prepared by the firſt Evaporation, with a great Deal of 
Foulneſs about it; but more frequently we meet with it as purify' d by ſub- 
ſequent Solution and Evaporation. V Hl 
In the firſt of theſe States it is called rough Borax, in the latter refined Borax, 
or Venetian Borax; from the Place where it uſed to be refined, and whence it 
was diſperſed over Europe for medicinal Purpoſes and for the Artiſts. _ 

The rough Borax is a Salt brought to us in Form of little Maſſes of an ir- 
regular Figure, but ſomewhat priſmatical. They are about the Bigneſs of a 
{mall Wallnut, ſeldom larger, though ſometimes ſmaller ; of a ny green- 
_ — very foul, earthy, and fattiſh, and of a rank and diſagreeable 
Smell. = 1 
The refined Borax is uſually met with in Form of a clean whitiſh or pel- 
cid Salt, ſomewhat reſembling Alum in the Figure of its Cryſtals, when they 
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114 | BORAX 
are perfect; though few of them are ſo, or indeed any Thing approaching to 
it: It is of a bitteriſh and diſagreeable Taſte, which leaves however ſomewhat of 
a Sweetneſs at its going off. It requires a great Quantity of Water to diſ- 
ſolve it, not leſs than twenty Times its Weight being ſufficient for that Pur- 
poſe. Expoſed to the Fire it ſwells into large Bliſters, and diſcharges a great 
deal of Water as they burſt; afterwards it runs into Fuſion, and 1s thin like 
Water. If taken from the Fire in this State, and ſuffered to cool, it has the 
Appearance of Glaſs, and is much more difficultly diſſolved in Water than be- 
fore. On Diſtillation it affords only an inſipid Phlegm. It does not make 
the leaſt Efferveſcence either with Acids or with Alkalies, but very readily 
- unites itſelf with the Acid of Vitriol, and forms together with it an almoſt 
inſipid and volatile Salt. 3 „„ . 3 | | 5 
A Solution of Borax changes the Colour of Syrup of Violets to a beautiful 
green. Thrown into a Solution of corroſive Sublimate, it makes it of a red- 
diſh yellow, or deep Orange Colour; and mixed with a Solution of Sal Ar- 
moniac it emits an urinous Smell. It appears from all this, that Borax is a 
fixed alkaline Salt, but that of a very ſingular Kind, in that it does ferment 
with Acids. From this Inſtance may be ſeen alſo the great Uſe of theſe ſeve- 
ral Teſts by Mixture with other Liquors, for the diſtinguiſhing the true Na- 
ture of Salts; ſince we find by them what the common Trials, ſuch as 
the fermenting or the not fermenting with Acids, though ſuppoſed to hold 
univerſally in regard to Bodies alkaline and not alkaline, is not able to dif- 
cover to us. | To, „„ 
| We have already obſerved that Borax is not found naturally in a ſolid 
Form, but is prepared for us by Evaporation from certain Waters. The 
Method of doing this among the Perſians is too ſingular to be omitted in the 
Hiſtory of the Drug. In many Parts of the Eaſt there are Mountains which 
contain the Ores of ſeveral Metals, particularly of Copper, which are not dug 
for, though they ſometimes offer themſelves almoſt at the Surface. From the 
Sides of ſeveral of theſe Mountains however there iſſues out a thick and foul 
Water, uſually of a greyiſh Colour, though ſometimes greeniſh, blueiſh, or 
reddiſh, or of other Tinges which it takes up from the Earths, or other 
Bodies it waſhes as it runs along. The greyiſh is however its natural Co- 
lour ; it is of a very nauſeous Taſte, brackiſh and bitteriſh, and with ſome- 
what of an urinous Flavour of the Nature of that of the alkaline Salts. I: 
generally brings away with it a Quantity of blueiſh Mud, and has often a 
bituminous Matter alſo floating on its Surface, and forming a thin Skin, re- 
flecting a Variety of Colours. Where this Water is in ſufficient Plenty it is pre- 
| ſerved for working into Borax, which Salt the People know it always contains. 
They form ſeveral ſhallow Pits in the Earth about the Sources of this Wa- 
ter, and lining them with a ftiff Clay that will not let any Liquor through, 
they let the Water into them, and leave it expoſed to the Action of the Sun 
and Wind to be evaporated ; from Day to Day however they are at the Pains 
of ſcooping up the blueiſh Mud which this Water has brought out of the 
Mountains with it and depoſited in its Channels; this they carefully mix with the 
Water that is evaporating in the Pits. They keep this mixed up in the Fluid 
by frequent ſtirring; and in fine, as the Water more and more evaporates, 
it becomes more loaded with the Salt, and is able to retain more of the 


Mud, 
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Mud, till at length the whole becomes of a greeniſh Blue Colour and of the 
Conſiſtence of Pap. NY b 

The bituminous Matter is from Time to Time carefully ſkimmed off from 
the Surface of the Liquor, before it arrives at this State. When it has ſtood 
ſome Hours perfectly mixed with its Mud and of this thick Conſiſtence, they 
melt a large . of animal Fat of any Kind over a very gentle F ire, and 
in the middle of the Day, when the whole Maſs of Matter is itlelf warm, they 
throw this melted Fat into it, and immediately work it thoroughly about to 
mix the whole perfectly together. This is no ſooner effected, than every 
Thing being ready at Hand, a thin Cruſt of dry Vegetables, as the ſmall 
Branches of Trees or the like, is thrown over the whole Pit ; and over theſe 
is ſpread a thin Coat of the ſame Clay that was uſed in lining the Pit. In this 
Condition the Matter is left to the Action of the Sun and Air for five or ſix 
Days more; at the End of which Time they begin to try about the Edges 
whether the Matter is dry. When it is found to be ſo, the Covering of Clay 
is taken off, the Branches of Trees are removed, and there is found a light fri- 
able Matter ſomewhat like a fine garden Mould in the Bottom of the Pit. This 
is broken with ſmall Blows of a Spade, and is ſifted through wire Sieves. The 
earthy Matter eaſily runs through the Sieve, and the Salt remains behind in 
Form of thoſe irregular and foul Cryſtals, which we call native or rough Borax. 


times found in a ſolid Form in ſmall Quantities, encruſting the Sides of the 
Stones the Water has run by in its Courſe with ſmall Maſſes of a greyiſh 
green Colour, and which on Trial appear to be true and genuine Borax. Some- 
times alſo the Rocks which cover the Springs have fair octohaedral Cryſtals 
concreted on them of a fine pellucid Appearance, theſe are not however to be 
ſuppoſed naturally ſolid Forms of the Salt, but are only Cryſtallizations of it 
from among the Water made by the Sun's Heat © 
It is not a Wonder that all Europe did not fall into the Way of purifying 
Borax for medicinal and other Uſes at once, ſince there is no Salt in the World 
in which the Proceſs for doing that is ſo troubleſome. The common Methods 
will indeed diſſolve it in Water, and Evaporation will ſeparate it again, but 
that not in a Form fit for Sale, or in large and fair Cryſtals. This is only to 
be done by a Proceſs like that by which it is originally prepared from the 
Water of the Mines. When it has been diſſolved and the Solution properly 
evaporated, it is not to be expoſed to the cold Air in a ſtill Place as other 


5 Salts are in order to the cryſtallizing, but it is to be kept in the hot Vaſſels and 
re- covered cloſe down in them, and the Fire is to be continued under them, tho? 
ns. only in a gentle Degree. By this Means we are able to imitate here the Sun's 
Ta- Heat in the Countries where it is produced, and the Clay cover which the People 
7h, who work it, extend over it at the Time when it is to cryſtallize ; and the Ef- 


te& is the ſame : The Salt ſhoots into large Cryſtals about the Sides of the 
Veſſel, and about braſs Wires, let down from the Lid into the Liquor. 
The Borax is by this Means purify'd from a great deal of its fatty Matter, 
the ſeparating of which renders the Operation very offenſive, but it is not 
vet pure; it is yellow and foul even in theſe Cryſtals. Theſe are to be ſepa- 
rated from the Liquor, and again diſſolved in a Lixivium of Potaſhes and 
7 Lime; and then on being ſet to ſhoot _=_ in the ſame Manner as before, 
lud, . 2 : | 1c 


This is the general Origin of what we call native Borax. It is however ſome- 
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it forms itſelf into thoſe pure and pellucid Cryſtals, which we meet with i 
the Shops. ng 

Theſe when perfectly formed, as they ſeldom are indeed except by a ve 
nicely managed Evaporation, are of an octohaedral Figure and very pellucid. 
They are of a very rude and irregular Shape as they generally ſhoot, and the 
Proceſs of recryſtallizing them not being eaſily hit upon by thoſe who had not 
been informed of the Manner of it, many have ſought a long Time in vain to 
find what was the true Figure of this Salt. EI TR, | ; 
Ihe rough, or as it is called native Borax, is to be choſen in firm and ſolid 
Pieces of a greeniſh Colour, and fatty to the Touch, and of the moſt rank Smell: 
and Care is to be taken that no Dirt or Stones be mixed among the ſmaller 
Pieces of it. The refined Borax is to be choſen the moſt pellucid and colour- 
lefs that may be, and in the largeſt and moſt regular Pieces. 
It is not only by the Changes this Salt makes in different Tinctures and So- 
lutions that it ſhews itſelf to be of the Nature of the alkaline Salts, it has like 
them a Power of running into Glaſs with Cryſtals and Sand, and that a much 
finer Glaſs than is to be produced by any other Salt. It is on this Principle that 
the artificial Gems which I have made of the Colours of the ſeveral natural ones, 
excell the common Compoſitions of this Kind as much in Hardneſs as in 
Luſtre. The People who have cut them aſſuring me that the coloured ones, 
in which it has been neceſſary to uſe ſome Lead, are nearly as hard as Cryſtal, 
and that the white, in which no Lead has been uſed, is full as hard as the Cry- 
ſtal it was form'd of. CCC 8 
Borax promotes in a very remarkable Manner the melting of thoſe Metals 
which are not eaſily put in Fuſion, as Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, and Regulus of 
Antimony, and yet it diminiſhes them very little. It is therefore of great Uſe 
in metallurgic Operations where metalline Particles diſunited yet in their true 
and perfect metalline State are required to be reduced into one Maſs by Fuſion. 
Sold or Silver when mixed with any of the other Metals, when they are to 
be ſeparated by Fuſion, generally loſe a Part of their Quantity by having 
ſmall Maſſes of them imbibed among the Scoriz raiſed from the other Me- 
tals and carried off with them ; but this is greatly prevented by Borax, which 
promotes the Fuſion of the whole Maſs the more ſuddenly, and by that means 
gives the heavier Metals an Opportunity of finking more readily to the Bottom; 
and allo vitrifies the Scoriz, and renders them incapable of ſuſtaining the Gold 
or Silver as they would have done. 8 * 
It is a very good Practice alſo to rub with Borax the Inſides of Crucibles, 
in which ſmall Quantities of the nobler Metals are to be melted All Crucibles 
are full of Pores, which may take up a ſmall Quantity of the Metal melted in 
them, but which are thus filled up beſorehand by the Borax, which runs into 2 

Kind of fixed Glaſs, and gets into every the ſmalleſt Cavity. 2 
| Gold melted with Borax loſes a great Part of its Colour and becomes very 
pale; but it is readily reſtored to its true Colour again, or the Effect of the Borax 
in this Way may be prevented, by adding in the Fuſion a ſmall Quantity of 
Sal Armoniac, or of Nitre ; both theſe Salts however are not to be uſed toge- 
ther, becauſe there would be a Detonation. 
The metallurgic Writers generally rank Borax among the Claſs of reducing 
Bodies, or thoſe which ſerve to reduce the Metals when deſtroyed to their — 
an 
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and proper Form; but this is injudicious, for it has no Power of reducing the 
deſtroyed Metals; all its Effect is the bringing together the ſcattered Particles 
into a Maſs, when they yet retain their true metalline Form. . 

As to its vitrifying Power, I know of no ſimple Earth, nor any Stone of a 
cryſtalline Baſis, which it will not run into Glaſs by being powder'd and mixed 
with it. But it is convenient to uſe Borax that has already been melted intojits 
glaſſy Subſtance for this Purpoſe, becauſe it is otherwiſe troubleſome by its 
{ſwelling and riſing in Bubbles while melting. | 14 

We have a Cuſtom of calling this Salt by the Name Chry/ocolia, a Name uſed 
by the old Greek Writers for a Subſtance as different from our Borax as any two 
Things well can be from one another; only agreeing in their common Uſe, which 
is the ſoldering of Gold. The old Writers indeed diftinguiſhed two Kinds 
of Chryſocolla, a native and a factitious, and this with People who are con- 
tented with the Sound of Words without troubling themſelves about their Sig- 
nification, has ſerved alſo to confirm the Blunder of ours being the ſame, be- 
cauſe we alſo have a native, as it is called, and a factitious Borax. The na- 

tive Chryfocolla of the Ancients was a ſparry Subſtance ſo highly impregnated 
with Copper, that it might very well be called a Copper-Ore. 

It was found in Form of Powder, or of a green Sand in the Mines of that 
Metal and in thoſe of ſome others, but, as the Ancients obſerved, never unleſs 
there was Copper among them. 6h Fa Jac eas 
Tt is ſtill found in the ſame Form, and that not only in the Mines, but on the 
Shores of the Sea and Rivers. Sir Hans Sloane has ſome of it from the Shores of 
New England; and I have received it from Ruſſia ; in both which Places it is 
evidently the ſame Subſtance, anſwers to the ſame Characters, diſſolving in Acids, 
and giving a green Colour to them which is converted into a blue by the Mix- 
ture of an Alkali, and ſerving extreamly well to the ſame Purpoſe for which the 
Ancients have recommended it, the ſoldering of Gold and of other Metals. 

This was the native Chryſocolla of the Ancients, a Subſtance ſufficiently dif- 
ferent from our rough or native Borax, as it is called, nor was their factitious 
Chry/ocol/a leſs different from our refined Salt of that Name. This was alſo of 
two different Kinds, the one of them a Preparation of the native Chry/ocolla 

juſt deſcribed, the other a Preparation of Verdigreale. 
When the Ancients uſed their native Cryſocolla in its pure genuine State, all 
the Preparation they gave it was the reducing it to fine Powder, and ſeparat- 
ing it from all extraneous Subſtances: both theſe Ends they obtained by 
one Operation. They ground the native Chryſocolla as they took it from the 
Mines in Water, arid as it was naturally fouled with Earth or other accidental 
Admixtures, theſe ſeparated from it in the grinding of it, and were pour'd off 
with the Water; this Operation was repeated till the Water remained clear 
after ever ſo much rubbing it, and it was then dried for Uſe, being rendered 
ſufficiently fine for common Occaſions by theſe ſeveral Rubbings in the Mortar. 
Some of it was found when thus cleaned and dried to be of a fine ſtrong green 
lke that of the Emerald; this was eſteemed moſt of all. Some again was 
pale and whitiſh, which they valued leaſt of any; and ſome again of a mid- 
dle Colour and middle Value between theſe. If they required it yet finer they 
very gently calcined it over the Fire, and then ground it with Water as before. 
The factitious Kind prepared from this genuine Chry/ecotia they * 
ET | acea, 
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| bacea, from its being tin d with the Juice of an Herb, and Orobites from its being 


of this. They called this Santerna. It was made of the fineſt Verdigreaſe 
Addition of a little Nitre, ſometimes without. They ſometimes alſo prepared 


the Ruſt of the Copper, and made a peculiar Kind of Verdigreaſe. The 
uſual Way however was to grind the Verdigreaſe and Urine together a long 
Time in a hot Day, till the whole acquired the Conſiſtence of a Paſte. Diaſcorides 
very properly places this Chryſocolla Santerna among the Kinds of Verdigreaſe, 


Way related to our Borax. It was a green Copper-Ore in Form of Sand, and 
as to its Virtues we are informed by Dioſcorides that it was a violent Emetic, 
and had ſometimes occaſioned Death. V' —- 


ancient Chryſocolla, and may have been perhaps the ſame with our Borax, but we 
have not enough left about it to determine that with Certainty. It was brought 
culiar Salt by the Name of Nitrum very different from their Natrum, the Ara- 
| bians called this Salt Baurach, and the modern Greeks in Imitation of them 
zs alſo truly Arabic, and denotes, as the Authors themſelves ſay, a Kind of Nitre 


which was uſed for the ſoldering of Gold. This is a very likely thing to be 


Account of the Arabians of their Tincar it has been that the later Greeks have 
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made up for drying in little round Balls like Peas. They ground the calcined 
Chryſocolla to a fine Powder, then macerated it for ſome Days in Vinegar, and 
afterwards ground it again with that Liquor, then waſhed it and dry'd the fine 
reen Powder; they then added to it a Quantity of Alum and the Juice of 
he Lutea Herba, and made it into a Paſte which they dry'd in theſe little Balls. 
The other factitious Chryſocolla was made from Verdigreaſe, and ſeemed to 
have no other Reaſon for its being called fo, but that.it was of the Colour 


ground in a Copper-Mortar with the Urine of a Boy, and ſometimes with the 


it with Urine only in the Mortar, letting it remain there till it had extracted 


but Galen and ſome others tell us that the Goldſmiths uſed it in ſoldering. 
It is ſufficiently evident from this, that the Chryſocolla of the Ancients was no 


Theirs alſo, as we find by their Manner of preparing it by waſhing and 
grinding in Water, was not ſoluble in that Fluid, and conſequently was not a 
Salt as ours is. 1 „„ 5 
The Borax or Tincar of the Arabians ſeems to have been very different from the 


from a different Part of the World from that of the preſent Times, but that 
is no Proof that it was not the ſame. The Greeks of old Time expreſs a pe- 


have called it Borach and Borachion ; and finally from them the Latin Wri- 
ters of the barbarous Times Borax. This is the Origin of the Name Bo- 

rax; and this Name among the firſt People who uſed it, ſignify'd what thoſe 
of earlier Times called Nitrum Africanum, the African Nitre. The Word Tincar 


ſaid of our Borax, which in external Appearance ſufficiently reſembles Nitre, 
and whoſe great Property and Uſe is that of ſoldering Gold : and from this 


called it Chryſocolla, confounding it, becauſe of its ſimilar Uſe in ſoldering, with 
a Subſtance ſo very unlike it in all other Reſpects, as the Chry/ocolla of the An- 
cients. Scrapio goes ſo far as to talk of a refined Borax which muſt have 
been like ours of the Shops, he calls the rough or native Borax a Species of - 
Nitre or of Apbronitrum, and tells us that their Tincar was prepared from it. 
A very natural Account of Borax for the Times in which he wrote. 
Its Uſe in Medicine is principally as a Stimulant, Emmenagogue, and Diu- 
retic z it is one of the moſt powerful Medicines we know in Suppreſſions of 
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found at the Bottom of the Veſſel a ſmall 
when taſted gives evident Teſtimony, by its brackiſh and bitteriſh Taſte, that 


SALT of MINERAL WATERS. 
the Menſes, and is given with _ Succeſs to promote Delivery and to bring 
away the Secundines. It is uſually given with Powder of Myrrh and a few 
Grains of Saffron. Its Doſe is from five to fifteen Grains, ſome Writers talk of 
much larger Quantities, but they are neither ſafe nor neceſſary. It is alſo uſed by 
the Women as a Coſmetic. The great Conſumption of it however is for ſolder- 
ing, the Workers in all Kinds of Metals having Recourſe to it on this Occaſion: 


and the Dyers, if it were not too dear, would conſume a great Quantity of it to 
give a Gloſs to their Colours. e 
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ren vv. 
SAL ALKALINuS Au ARUM MINER ALIUM, | 
The Alkaline Salt of Mineral Waters. 


FIN H 1S is a Salt which never offers itſelf to us in a ſolid Form, and which 
the World has been very little acquainted with the Characters and true Na- 


ture of, though much indebted to its Effects; for it is by Means of this in a great 
Meaſure that the mineral, and particularly the chalybeate Waters, obtain their 
Properties. We find no other Alkali except this in them, and we are very well 

aſſured from Experiments, that there is no Way of impregnating common 


Water with the other Particles it contains, when in the State of theſe celebrated 


Waters, but by means of an Alkali; nor indeed is it eaſy to account for the Pro- 
perties of many of them without allowing them a Principle of this Kind. 


This Salt is never ſuſpended in any large Quantities in any Water, it is ſcarce 
diſcernible even in thoſe which contain moſt of it, as the Pyrmont for Inſtance, 


by its Taſte, and it is very difficultly ſeparable from them. Its true Figure 

however, when procur'd ſeparate and regularly cryſtalliz*'d, is that of a 
quadrilateral Column, terminated by a ſhort quadrilateral Pyramid; but the 
Cryſtals are very minute. 3 5 


The Method of procuring it ſeparate is this. A large Quantity of ſome of the 
chalybeate Waters, the Pyrmont for Inſtance, for that yields moſt of it, is to be 
evaporated in a Sand-heat with a very gentle Fire to a Dryneſs, there will be 


Quantity of an earthy Matter, which 


there is a Salt contained in it. This Matter is to be ground in a glaſs Mortar 
with a ſmall Quantity of diſtill'd Water, and after ſtanding in a Sand-heat three 


or four Hours that the Water may take up all the Salt, it is to be filtrated and 


ſet again in the Sand-heat : if it be kept there till the Water be all evaporated 


there will remain a whitiſh Salt very much reſembling Salt of Tartar, but if it be 


only evaporated to a Pellicle and then ſet by in a cool Place, the Sides of the. 
Glaſs will be found incruſted with a Circle of whitiſh Matter where the Top of 


the Liquor has reached ; this Subſtance is to be carefully ſeparated with the Point | 
of a Penknife, and when examin'd by the Help of a Microſcope it will be found a 
| ſemi-pellucid Matter, containing many Cryſtals of a pure Salt of the Figure we 


have already deſcribed. There are but few perfect ones however, the far greater 


Number of them running together into little Faſciculi blending with one another 
and deſtroying their Forms. | 


The Salt ſeparated either this Way or by an abſolute Evaporation, which is 
; much 
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much the eaſier, has all the Characters of a true fix d Alkali. Mix'd with a 
green Solution of Copper it turns it Blue. With an Acid it raiſes an Effer- 
veſcence and forms a neutral Salt, it turns Syrup of Violets Green, it precipi- 
tates a yellow Powder from a Solution of corroſive Sublimate in Water, and 
with a Solution of Sal Armoniac it emits an urinous Smell. A 
The chalybeate Waters all contain more or leſs of this Salt, and in general 
more of it may be ſeparated from them in Proportion as they are more ſtrongly 
impregnated with the Metal. We have a Proof of the Uſe of an Alkali on this 
Occaſion, from the making of the artificial chalybeate Waters, which is no Way 
to be ſo well done as by means of a Solution of the common vitriolic Pyrites in 
Water, impregnated with the common fix*d Alkali of Tartar. 3 
The earthy Matter ſeparated from theſe Waters, together with this Salt, is 
uſually a Mixture of a marley Earth, an Ochre, and of that common Spar which 
is contained in all Water, and which encruſts our Tea-kettles and other Veſſels 
in which Water is frequently boil'd. N 9 


CHAPTER VI. 


NaATRUM, 
The Natrum of the Ancients. 


{ H1S is a native Salt extreamly different from our Nitre, and indeed from 
all the other native Salts, being a fix*'d Alkali, plainly of the Nature of 
thoſe made by Fire from Vegetables, yet being capable of a regular Cryſtal- 
| lization, which thoſe Salts are not. It has indeed been very freely aſſerted that 
no fix'd Alkaline Salt can cryſtallize, but the Authors who have affirmed this 
have form'd their Opinions from thoſe fix d Alkalis made by Fire: indeed when 
we come to enquire with a proper Accuracy into theſe Subjects, we ſhall find 
that the true Characters of alkaline Salts are not yet eſtabliſh'd, and that thoſe 
generally deliver'd as ſuch are not fo juſt and invariable as has been ſuppoſed. 
It is affim'd by Authors that a fix*'d Alkali is a Creature of the Fire and can 
_ exiſt no where naturally; and yet more confidently is it affirm'd that the great 
diſtinguiſhing Character of all Alkalis is their raiſing an Efferveſcence with 
Acids. We find on the contrary that this Natrum and the alkaline Salt of the 
chalybeate Waters are true Alkalis, ſcarce diſtinguiſhable in their Taſte and 
Qualities from Potaſh or Salt of Tartar, and yet that they both regularly 
cryſtallize into uniform invariable Figures; and as to the other Property, we 
find that Borax, though poſſeſſed of many of the diſtinguiſhing Characters of 
Alkalis, yet does not ferment with Acids. This Salt, as has been obſerved under 
its proper Head, turning Syrup of Violets Green, a Solution of Sublimate Yellow, | 
and diffuſes an urinous Smell on being mix'd with Sal Armoniac ; and yet tho* i 
| theſe are three of the four great Teſts of an Alkali, not exhibiting the fourth, 
not at all efferveſcing with any vegetable or mineral Acid. . 
After premiſing thus much as to the Uncertainty of the Characters of Salts 
eſtabliſhed as certain and invariable, we may venture to deſcribe the Natrum as 
it is, though it be neceſſary in that Deſcription to contradict the common Opinions. 
The Natrum or Nitre of the Ancients is a genuine native and pure Salt. It is 
found on the Surface of the Earth or at very ſmall Depths within it; and is 
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naturally form'd into thin and flat Cakes or Cruſts which are of a ſpungy or 


' cavernous Structure, very light and friable, and indeed capable of being eaſily 
moulder'd to Pieces between the Fingers. It is naturally, and when pure, of a 


pale browniſh White in Colour, but as its ſpungy Texture renders it very ſubject 
to be fouPd by Earth received into its Pores, it is often met with of a deep 
dirty Brown, and not unfrequently reddiſh. 3 

It is apt to grow moiſt on the Surface on being expoſed to a damp Air: It is 
of an acrid Taſte, exactly reſembling that of the common Potaſhes or other 
fix*d alkaline Salts made by Fire from Vegetables, and it anſwers to all their 
Characters. When broken it appears more bright and clear than on the Surface, 
and is ſeen to be compos'd of a great Variety of Particles, the moſt regular 
among which are oblong and flat; theſe are its genuine and proper Cryſtals : but 


to ſee theſe more perfectly it is neceſſary to purify and re-cryſtallize the Salt, by 


diſſolving a Quantity of it in Water, filtrating the Evaporation and then evapo- 
rating the Liquor by an extreamly flow Heat. In Conſequence of this a thin 


flat Cake of the Salt will be found at the Bottom of the Veſſel, wholly reſem-_ 


bling the Maſſes of the native Salt, only that it is purer, as having been ſeparated 


from Earth and all other Foulneſſes, and of a whiter Colour and more pellucid. 
This Cake when broken in any Part does not fail to exhibit ſome of the Cryſtals 
of their proper Form, oblong, flat and truncated ; but to ſee them perfectly the 


Aſſiſtance of a Microſcope is to be call'd in. When view'd in this manner the 


Surface of the Cake is found to be very rough or full of little Prominences,, con- 


ſiſting of ſeveral Arrangements of long and ſlender Fibres thrown into Faſciculi 
and terminating in this Part, but that not regularly, but of various Heights and 


in various Directions. Theſe are the Cryſtals of the Salt arrang'd into little 
Cluſters, and terminating at different Heights. When the Maſs is broken it 


appears the ſame in all Reſpects with thoſe of the native Salt, except only that 
it is purer. The whole in both Caſes is found to be a Cluſter of theſe Faſciculi, 
ſome — 
ſeen ſing 


e Concretions: Theſe arè the moſt perfect and regular of all the 
Cryſtals, and are what plaineſt of all exhibit the true Figure of the Cryſtals of 
the Salt: they are all oblong, flatted and made up of four Sides, two con- 


ſiderably broad, and two others very narrow, and truncated at both Ends, 


not form'd into Pyramids as the Tops of the Columns of the other Salts 
are. Theſe Cryſtals variouſly blending together in the greateſt Part of the Maſs 


ſpoil and mutilate one another's Forms, and it is of Congeries of theſe rang'd 


parallel to each other, that the whole Maſſes or Cakes of this Salt, whether 
native or cryſtalliz d from Solution, conſiſt. In the latter Caſe they are very 
bright and pellucid and reſemble Cryſtal. The Natrum, whether native or 
purify'd, diſſolves in a very ſmall Quantity of Water; it efferveſces violently on 
being mix d with any Acid weak or ſtrong, vegetable or mineral, and with Oil 


of Vitriol, or with a Solution of the common green Copperas will make a Salt 


wholly undiſtinguiſhable from the Tartarum Vitriolatum. Put into the Fire it 
readily calcines to a ſnow white Powder of a more acrid and fiery Taſte than the 
Salt itſelf was. . SSR 
Mix' d with a Solution of Copper it inſtantly turns it to a beautiful Blue, with 
Syrup of Violets, it changes it Green, and with a Solution of corroſive Sublimate 
it givesita yellow Colour. Reduced » Powder and mix'd with Sand or Flints, 


* 
- 


er and | ſome ſmaller, only that in their Interſtices there are ſometimes 
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Glaſs, which differs in Colour and bther Qualities according to the Nature of the 


by means of it; but ſome Particles of the Gold itſelf are alſo apt to be de- 


they otherwiſe would. Mercury will not be mix d with it by any Art, and in- 


Colour: Theſe Colours ariſe only from the Action of the Fire on the Salt, and 
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in that it is capable o 
found in great Abundance in Sindy, a Province in the inner Parts of Afia, and 
in many other Places in the Eaſtern Parts of the World. They ſweep it up from 


cheaper than the common artificial Alkali or Potaſhes, of which it would anſwer iſ 
all the Purpoſes in the making of Glaſs and Soap. | 


Subſtance, and by others to be the ſame with our Nitre or Salt Petre; but both 
theſe Opinions, though countenanced by great Names, and the latter in particular 


having all its Virtues and Ufes. 1 = . 
Ihe earlieſt Account we have of it is that in the Scriptures, where we find that 


abſterſive Quality, ſo that it was uſed in Baths and in the waſhing and cleanſing 


agree with this Salt, but not at all with our Salt Petre. What we are further 


on the Surface on being expoſed to the Air, and that being run by Fire with 


— 


— 
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or with any other Stone of which Cryſtal is the Baſis, it is very readily run into 


Stone. Gold heated red hot and ſprinkled over with a ſmall Quantity of this 
Salt melts immediately ; if there be any Impuritics in the Gold they are ſeparated 


tained with them, ſo that it is not to be much recommended on theſe Occaſions. 
Silver ignited melts in the ſame manner on ſprinkling this Salt on it, and it is 
on this Principle that it may be made uſeful in the ſoldering of Metals. I have 
had it try'd in the Place of Borax with ſome Succeſs, though not equal to that of 
that Salt. : FL 

Iron, Copper, and the Regulus of Antimony I have alſo try'd its Effects on, 
in fuſing them, and have found that it makes them melt much more eaſily than 


deed will not amalgamate with Metals if only a little of this Salt be added. 
It is extreamly fix' d in the Fire, melting without emitting any Vapours, and 
changing to different Colours as the Heat is encreaſed ; it firft appears grey, then 
quite white, then greeniſh, and afterwards blueiſh, and finally it becomes of a 
reddiſh or marbPd Colour, with Variegations of purple, and brightred and fleſh 
it is found to grow ſtronger and ftronger by this, the more the Heat has been 
encreaſed under it. Theſe are the genuine Characters of this Salt, and in all 
theſe it perfectly anſwers to the fix d Alkalis produced from the Aſhes of 
Vegetables; it only differs from them in that it contains no marine Salt, which 
they always do till wy have been purify'd from it by ſubſequent Solutions, and 
being form' d into Cryſtals, which they are not. It is 


the Surfaces of the Earth and call it Soap Earth, uſing a Solution or Lye of it 
for Waſhing. It might be brought into Uſe in other Countries, and would be 


The Natrum or Nitre of the Ancients has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be a loſt 


by the famous Commentator on Pliny, Father Hardouin, are equally erroneous : this 
Salt, different as it is from our Nitre, and common as it is in the Eaft, is the true 
Natrum or Nitre of the Afcients, anſwering perfectly to its Deſcription, and 


the Salt call'd Nitre in thoſe Times would ferment with Vinegar and had an 
Things. Solomon compares the ſinging Songs with a heavy Heart to the Con- 
trariety of Vinegar and Nitre ; and Feremiab ſays that if the Sinner waſh himſelf 
with Nitre his Sin is not cleanſed off. Theſe are Properties that perfectly well 


told of the Natrum by the moſt ancient Writers is, that it was of an acrid Taſte, 
and was found native in /Zgypt and ſome other Places, that it eaſily grew moiſt 


Sand 
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$and ir would make Glafs. Theſe are the original Qualities recorded of Nitre, 
and theſe agree perfectly with this Salt. Dioſcorides has even given a Deſcription 
of it which puts the Matrer beyond all doubt; he ſays that Nitre, when in its 
ateſt Purity and Perfection, is very light, of a lax Texture and full of 
avities like a Spunge, that it was uſually white but ſometimes reddiſh, and 
chat it was found in Hillocks on the Surface of the Ground: whoever has feen - 
the Salt we have been deſcribing in this Chapter will own that theſe Characters 
perfectly agree with it. Pliny, who ſucceeded this Author, evidently means the 
| fame Subſtance by his Deſcription of Nitre, nay he goes ſo far as to call rhe fixd 
* alkali Salt produced from the Aſhes of the Oak and other Vegetables by the 
ſame/ Name, Nitre; and though he mentions two Species of the native Kind, 
one purer calłd Hainyrbagu, and another fouler call'd Aprium, yer he tells us 
they were ſo much of the Nature of the Salt procur'd from Oak-Afhes, that ſince 
they had been found in Plenty in Places wherice it was eafy to have them, the 
— the Salt from Oak-Aſhes had been totally laid aſide. He tells us that they 
made Glafs with it, and from all that he ſays of ir, it abundantly appears that it 
was the very ſame Salt we have been here deſcribing, and that the Criticks who 
have wanted to alter the Text in this remarkable Paſſage, have only fhewn that 
there requires ſomething more than a Knowledge of Words to be able to com- 
ment upon the ancient Naturaliſts. F 5 
= The Aobronitrum of the ancient Greeks was only a more lax Kind of this native 
Salt, it was purpliſh and very light and friable ; but beſide this they had another 
= Subſtance which they call'd Aphros Nitri, the Spume of Nitre, which was 
factitious, and was a Recrement produced in the melting of Nitre. 3 
_ In the Neighbourhood of Smyrna and Epbeſus, and indeed through great Part 
of Mia Minor, this Salt is extreamly frequent on the Surface of the Earth; they 
commonly find it riſing into Hillocks with the loofe Soil like Molehills, and 
they either uſe it in the manner of a Lixivium alone, or extract the pure Salt 
from the Earth it is mix*'d among, and make it into Soap with Oil. 1 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sar AMMONIACUS, 8 
. Sal Ammoniac. 


H E Sal Ammoniac of the Ancients was as perfectly different from the 
Salt we now call by that Name as their Natrum was from our Nitre. 
Theirs was a native Salt, ours a factitious one; and theirs proper for eating with 
their Food, whereas ours is merely for medicinal Purpoſes. We are told indeed 
= of a native Sal Armoniac of the Nature of the factitious Kind now in Uſe among 
bs, but the Account is erroneous. What the Authors who ſpeak of it call 
Native is according to their own Accounts merely a Sublimation form'd by ſub- 
terranean Fires, and the Matter produced by it is indeed ſomewhat of kin to the 
Sal Ammoniac of the Ancients, as it is a marine or muriatic Salt in a peculiar 
Form; but it has none of the Properties of what we call Sal Ammoniac in the 
Shops, and uſe in chemical Preparations. ; 2 

In many Parts of the World where there are burning Mountains, the Crateres 
or Openings out of which the Flames in time of their Eruptions make or 


. 
. 
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Way, are frequently found incruſted, as well as the Stones and other Matters 
about them, with a white downy K N reſembling the Flores or 
Flowers of Salts raiſed in chemical Veſſels: this is call'd very oddly native Sal 
Ammoniac, by way of diſtinguiſhing it from the common Kind, which is known 
to be ſublim'd in chemical Veſſels. This EMoreſcence however is not of the 
Nature of that Salt, it has no other Taſte than that of common marine Salt, 
on being diſſolved in Water it re-cryſtallizes into Cubes, Parallellopipeds and 
Pyramids, in the ſame manner as common Salt; and theſe Cryſtals crepitate in 
the Fire, will turn Aqua Fortis into Aqua Regia, and have all the Characters and 
Qualities of common Salt, and not one of thoſe of Sal Armoniac. It is not eaſy 
to gueſs therefore what ſhould have induced Writers of any Degree of Accuracy 
to call this Salt by the Name of Sal Ammoniac, it ſeems very evidently to be 
only ſome Sal Gem or common foſſile Salt, which has within the Bowels of the 
Earth been diſſolved in Water, and in that State of Solution raiſed into Vapour 
with the Water by the violent Fire, till arriving at the Opening, it has there 
concreted into the Form of an Effloreſcence and ſpread itſelf over the Subſtances 
it met with moſt ready to receive it. Fn, FV 
There have not been wanting Authors who have given the Name of native 
Sal Ammoniac alſo to a Salt which they tell us was form'd in the Sands of 
Libya from the Urine of Camels; but as there does not ſeem to exiſt any ſuch 
Salt as this at preſent, nor indeed probably ever did, otherwiſe than in the Ideas 
of People, who not knowing what the factitious Sal Ammoniac in Uſe among us 
was, had a mind to make ſome gueſs at what might be its Origin, it is not 
neceſſary for us to take any farther Notice of it. . 
After ſeparating from the true Hiſtory of Sal Armoniac the Account of 
Things that never exiſted, and of ſuch as though they do exiſt, are of a very 
different Kind from it, we ſhall give the Hiſtory of the true and native Sal 
Ammoniac of the Ancients, the only Subſtance of that Name indeed which has 
any Right to a Place here, and then give the Proceſs by which what we call Sal 
Ammoniac is made. 5 85 5 
The Sal Ammoniac of the Ancients was no other than a peculiarly pure Kind 
of Sal Gem or foſſile Salt, proper for the preſerving and eating with our Foods. 
It was an extreamly pure pellucid and fine Salt, not form'd into uniform ſolid 
Maſſes, but finely frriated or compoſed of a number of parallel Fibres in the 
manner of our fibroſe Talcs. This is ſtill found in many Parts of the World 
and is by much the moſt pure and elegant of all the Kinds of foſſile Salt, and till 
taſted would ſcarce be ſuppos'd to be the ſame with the common Sal Gem. 
We have however abundant Proof that what we now find of this native ſtriated 
Salt is fo, and as abundant Evidence from the Writings of the Ancients that 
what they call'd Sal Ammoniacum was alſo the ſame. We find the Titles of 
Chapters in ſome of them De Ammoniaco, id eſt, de Sale of Ammoniacum, that is 
of Salt: in theſe and in all the reſt of their Writings Ammoniacum and common 
Salt are declared to be the ſame Thing, only that what had this peculiar Name 
from the Place whence it was brought was the fineſt of all the Kinds: they de- 
{cribe it as ſtriated, pure and well taſted, and Dioſcorides in particular, who was 
much better acquainted with the Materia Medica of his Days than the preſent Race 
of Druggiſts are with that of their own, plainly deſcribes it as a fine Kind of com- 
mon Salt, the ſame in all Things, except Form, with the various Kinds of 8 
8 
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Salt and Sal Gem; all which he had Diſcernment enough to ſee were the ſame 
Subſtance though differently figur d. He tells us that this Ammoniac Salt is 
the beſt of all the Kinds, and what makes the Account much more certain yet, 
is that he very accurately deſcribes and enumerates all the Virtues, Properties, 
and Uſes of common Salt, and that in ſo accurate a manner that what he ſays 
can belong to no other Salt in the World; and when he has done he tells us 
that the Sal Ammoniac poſſeſſed all theſe Qualities in a higher Degree than any 
other kind of Salt; nay to aſcertain what he expreſsly means by the Word, 
he tells us that it was a Salt of the Kind of that eaten with Foods, and that it 
was denſe, pellucid and whitiſh, eaſily ſpliting according to the Courſe of its 
Fibres which run ſtrait through the Maſſes of it. The Arabians tell us that 
it was a Kind of Rock-Salt found in the Earth in vaſt Maſſes, and that it was 
a very pellucid and fiſſile Kind of Sal Gem. It is agreed indeed that Pliny has 
a Paſſage which ſeems to deſcribe our modern Sal Ammoniac under this Name, 
but this ſo evidently contradicts the ſame Author's Account in other Places 
where he perfectly agrees with Dioſcorides and the Greeks, that there is great 
| Reaſon to believe the Paſſage interpolated, and on a ſtrict Examination of all the 
Accounts left of the Salt under this Name, to conclude that the Sal Ammoniac 
of the Greets, Romans, and Arabians was no other than the Sal Gem under a 
We have this foſſile or fibrous Sort of Sal Gem at this Time, brought from 
Poland, but it is not frequent there. The Ancients gave it this Name from the 
Ammoniac Region, or that Part of Libya about the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
from whence it was brought to them. When we read in them therefore of 
2 = Ammoniac, we are always to underſtand that they are ſpeaking of 
al Gem. 2 8 25 5 5 
The Sal Ammoniac of the Moderns is abſolutely a different Subſtance from 
this, a compound Salt procur'd by Sublimation from Sea-Salt, Urine, and 
animal Excrements 3 1 3 


and other Animals, which they form into Maſſes with Straw, c. and dry for 
that Purpoſe. The Soot raiſed from theſe Fires is carefully collected, and being 
mix'd with a little Sea-Salt diſſolved in Camels Urine, is put into ſubliming 
Veſſels of Glaſs of about a Foot and Half in Diameter. The Glaſſes are fill'd to 
two thirds of their Height, and being properly placed in a Furnace and bury'd 
up to the Neck in Earth, a Fire is kept up for three Days and Nights under 
them, at the End of which Time the Salt is found ſublim'd to the upper Part 
of the Veſſels, and they are broken to take it out. We receive it in Cakes as 
they are taken from the Glaſſes, and accordingly we meet with it in flat orbicular 
| Maſſes, a little concave on one Side and conyex on the other, and uſually with 
= = Lumpor Prominence in the Middle. They are from five to ſeven or eight 
Inches in Diameter, and from two to four in Thickneſs, and have a coarſe and 
dirty Appearance, looking Grey or Black as if ting*d with Soot. When broken 
they appear ſomewhat purer, and the Salt is found to be whiteiſh, ſomewhat 
pellucid, and form'd of irregular Striz or Fibres, running perpendicularly thro” 
the Maſs. It diffolves in a ſmall Quantity of Water, and if ſuffered. to re- 
cryſtallize ſhoots into very beautiful ramoſe Figures. It renders the Water in 
which it is diſſolved remarkably Cold, added to Aqua Fortis it has the _ 


The Scarcity of Fuel in Egypt has taught People to burn the Dung of Camels 


Effect as crude Sea · Salt turning it into- Aqua Regia: it remains fix dim a ſfrall 
Fire, but in a ſtronger it fublimes and will carry many naturaly fi d Subſtances 
up with it. It is upon this Prineiple that it is made the Baſis of almoſt all the 
metalline Flores and Sublimations: It is not wonderful that it ſhould! act in 
many Caſes in the ſame munter as cemmon marine Salt, ſince it very evident! 
contains that Salt in: a conſiderable Quantity or at leaſt the Acid of that Salt if 
vithout its alkaline Baſis. It is. indeed compes'd of this Salt and a volatile al- 
kaline one, ſuch as that of Urine, and may at any Time be reſolved into 
Sal Armoniac is to be choſen for medicinal Uſe the pureſt and whiteſt, and 
dryeſt rhat can be found, that which is: hardeſt te break, and whieh diſſolves 
moſt readily in Water. i enk 8 
It is beſt however to purify it by Solutien and Evaporatien of the Water if 
it be intended for medicinul Uſe. & Solution of this Salt in Water does not 
coagulate Milk, nor does it make any Change in a Solution of corroſive Sub- 
limate; but on being mix*d with Oil of Tartar, or Lime- Water, it immediately 
exhales a very pungent Smell. Mix*d with Oil of Vitriol it makes a violent 
Efferveſcence, but inſtead of any Heat from this, the Liquor becomes vaſtly 
colder than before. Om a chemical Analyſis it yields two: thirds of a volatile 
urinous Salt, and a moderate Share of an Acid wholly the ſame with that of 


The crude Sal Armoniac is uſed in the ſoldering of Metals, and in the tinning 
of Copper and Iron Veſſels, in which Caſe it makes the Tin adhere to the Iron. 
It is alfo uſed in Dying and in ſeveral other of the Arts, as among the Founders, 
Pin-makers, c. In Medicine it is given in its crude State, half a Dram for a 
Doſe as a Remedy againſt Agues: the common Cuſtom is to mix ſome of the 
teſtaceous Powders with it, and give it juſt before the coming on of the Fit. It 
is alſo given by ſome in Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies, in the ſame or a ſome- 
what ſmaller Doſe with Succeſs. It certainly is an excellent Attenuant, and 
generally encreaſes the Diſcharges by Sweat and Urine: it is alſo uſed in Gar- 
gariſms in Inflammations of the Tonſils and Uvula : its Solution in common 
Water is ſaid to cure Corns, and with Lime-Water and a little Verdegreaſe it 
makes the fine blue Eye- Water call'd Aqua Sappbirina: the common Way of 
preparing this is by letting the Solution of this Salt in Lime- Water ſtand in a 
Braſs or Copper Veſſel till it acquires a blue Colour, but it would be more 
certain as to Proportion if a determinate Quantity of Verdegreaſe were thrown 
into it. e . F 
I The greateſt Quantity of the Sal Armoniac that we uſe at preſent is brought 
from Egypt, but we have alſo ſome from the Eaft-Indies which differs in the 
Shape of the Cakes it is brought over in, theſe being not flat and orbicular but 
conic, or like Sugar-Loaves. We are not informed of the manner in which 
this is made, but it is exactly the ſame in all its Properties as the Ægyptian, and 
therefore there is great Reaſon to believe it is made in the ſame manner. 
The Preparations of Sal Armoniac in Uſe at preſent are theſe, 1. The Flores 
Salis Ammoniaci. 2. Sal Volatilis Salis Armoniaci. 3. The Spiritus Salis 
2 4. The Spiritus Salis Armoniaci Dulcis, or dulcify*d Spirit of Sal 
oniac. | | e 
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Sal Ammoniac a Pound; 


matics. The Spirit known 


to a Quart of it, Effence of Lemons and eſſential Oil of Nutmegs, of each two 
Drams; eſſential Oil of Cloves half a Dram, and diſtilling. it over again with a 
gentle Heat. 


8 4 L AMMONIAC. 
Flons Satas AMMONIACT, 


Flowers of Sal Ammoniat. 
This is no 2 chan a way of purifying the common Sal Aramoniac, and 
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rendering it more fit for internal Uſe than in its coarſe crude State. Take of 


crude Sal Ammoniae and decrepitated Sea-Salt of each equal Parts: 75 the 
Mixture, ground to fine Powder, into a ſubliming Veſſel, and raiſe the Flowers 
by a moderate Pire, they will be white and pure and may be given from ten 
Grains to fifteen for a Doſe, in any Caſe in which the crude Salt is proper. 
SAL VOLATILIS SALIS AMMONIACI, 
Volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac. 

Take of fine Chalk two Pounds, of crude Sal Ammoniac one Pound, powder 

them ſeparately, then mix them together and put them into a Retort ; ute on a 


Receiver and raiſe the Fire by Degrees to a conſiderable Strength, for the Chalk 
muſt be calcined in ſome Degree before it will act upon the Sal Ammoniac, 
though it muſt not be reduced to abſolute Lime, for with Lime itfelf no Salt 


can be obtained from Sal Ammoniac, in a ſolid Form. The volatile Salt will 55 


adhere to the upper Part of the Veſſel, and is to be ſeparated for Uſe. 


This is the Salt commonly uſed in Smelling- Bottles. Its Smell is of the moft 
pungent Kind, and it 1s therefore good to be held to the Noſe in Faintings, 
Vertigoes, Lethargies and Apoplexies : internally it is a Diaphoretic and Cordial, 


and promotes the Circulation and opens Obſtructions: its Doſe is from three 
to cight or ten Grains. 


1 SaLIS AMMONIACI, 
oy. of Sal Ammoniac. 
Take of Salt of Tartar, or or purity 70 Potaſhes a Pound and a Half; of crude 
ater two Quarts; put- the Mixture into a Re- 
tort, and diftil off with a e Fire one Quart. This is the Recipe in the 
late London Diſpenſatory. A more acrid pungent Spirit may be procur d 
from Sal Ammoniac by diſtilling it with Lime, but this is much fitter for in- 


ternal Uſe. The Virtues of it are the ſame with thoſe of the Salt: its Doſe 18 
from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty 


| SpiR1TUS SALTS AAN O01 Doren, 
Duaulciß d Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. / 
Take of any fix'd alkaline Salt, as that of Tartar or purify'd Potaſhes, half 


2 Pound; of Sal Ammoniac four Ounces; of Proof Spirit three Pints; put the 


whole into a Retort and diſtil off a Pint and a Half by a gentle Fire. This is 
the famous. 8 


Piritus Volatilis, call'd Sal Volatile Oleoſum, but without the Aro- 
by that Name is readily made from this, by adding 


Beſide theſe Preparations of Sal Ammoniac we are not to omit to mention | 


under this Head, that the Flowers of Iron, Copper, and thoſe from the 


matites and other Oars, and Vitriols of the Metals, owe their Form in a 


: great Meaſure to this Salt. Theſe are deſcribed at large ner the Heads of the 


ſeveral Metals they belong to. Many artificial Sal A moniacs are alſo made by 


the Chemiſts for the raiſing the Metals in Form of Flowers: theſe are all pre- 
pared upon the ſame Baſis as the common Sal Ammoniac, being made from the 
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volatile Salt of Urine mixed with the Acids more peculiarly appropriated to 
the Solution of the Metals to be worked upon. Some of theſe are made with 
the Acid of Nitre, ſome with that of Vitriol, and ſome only with that of Vi- 
negar. They have alſo a great Opinion of a Power in Sal Ammoniac of draw- 
ing out the Sulphurs and the Mercuries of Metals, and it is hence that they 
have called it the Clavis Metallorum, Sal Mercurialis Philoſophorum, Sal Mirabi- 
lis, Sal Solaris, Aqua Czleſtis, and by a hundred other fantaſtical Names. 
It has been pretended by many that the crude Sal Ammoniac is an Alkali, 


| becauſe it raiſes a violent Fermentation with Oil of Vitriol, but we are not to 


truſt to Appearances ; the ſtricteſt 1 into the Nature of this Salt proves it 
to be merely neutral, neither acid nor alkaline in any Degree. Tho' the vitri- 
olic Acid raiſes an Efferveſcence with it, the ſtronger Acid of Nitre does not 
ſtir at all with it, nor does that of Sea-Salt or any of the vegetable Acids. 


A Solution of it is not ſo much as made turbid by any of theſe Acids, a 


fixed Alkali added to the Solution of this Salt produces no Fermentation in 
it, though it makes it emit a very pungent Smell; it is evident from theſe, 
and a Multitude of other Experiments, that Sal Ammoniac is in Reality nei- 

ther acid nor alkaline: all the Commotion that is raiſed on mixing with 


it the Acid of Vitriol, is owing to the peculiar Action of the vitriolic Acid 


which renders that of the Sea Salt volatile. „„ 
Sal Ammoniac with Quick-Lime affords a fiery and pungent Spirit, like 


that procured from recent inſpiſſated Urine; this is not alkaline though ſo 
extreamly acrimonious. On the other Hand when this Salt is diſtilled with 


a fixed Alkali, it affords a pungent Spirit approaching to the Nature of the 


former, but leſs acrimonious and truly alkaline, and efferveſcing very violent- 
ly and with Heat on being mixed with any Acid; though only a cold Fer- 


mentation can be produced in the mixing the appropriated Acid, which is Oil 


of Vitriol, with the crude Salt. The very Fumes of this Spirit will ferment 


violently with thoſe of an Acid; and if a Vial of it be left unſtopped near another 
open Vial of the ſtrong Spirit of Nitre, there immediately riſes a violent Ef- 

ferveſcence in the Air, from the meeting of the Fumes of the two Liquors in 
it. If three Parts of Sal Armoniac be mixed with one Part of pure Salt of 


Tartar, there immediately ariſes from the Mixture a ſharp and pungent Va- 


pour; and if this Mixture be put into a Retort, and the volatile Salt ſublimed, 


there remains at the Bottom a Salt that will not riſe in the ſtrongeſt Fire, and 
this diſſolved in Water and cryſtallized aſſumes the Form and Characters of 


common Salt. Its Cryſtals are of a cubic Figure, and it crackles in the Fire, 


and if added to Aqua Fortis turns it into Aqua Regia. 


From this Salt the famous febrifuge Salt of Hlvius is made, only by cal- 
cining it for ſome Time in a Crucible, and afterwards diſſolving it in Water, 
and reducing it to a dry State again by Evaporation, a pure white Salt is thus 


obtained, which Sylvius recommends to be taken a Dram for a Doſe, two 


Hours before the Time of an Ague Fit, and aſſures us that he had cured great 
Numbers by it. 5 „ 
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FOSSILE BODIES 
Uſed in MEDICINE. 


CLASS the FOURTH. 


| Metalline SALT 8 or - VITRIOLS. 


HE Vitriols are compound Bodies, m d of the Particles of Metals, r. 
T ſolved by the Acid of Sulphur, and that either by the Operations of Na- 


ture within the Earth, or in the Chemiſts Elaboratory by proper Admixtures 
and Aſſiſtances, and afterwards by the Help of Water brought 1 into the Form 


of a Salt. 


The Vitriols therefore very much approach to the Nature of Metals, and in 


ſome Inſtances are found to have taken up other Subſtances, E larly ſome 
of the Semi-metals among them, as icularly the white itriol which con- 


tains Zink. The only Metals that we find diffolved 3 in this manner in the Bowels 


Theſe 
| amy Baſes of theſe Salts, and according as they belong to one 


they are to be divided into the cupreous and the ferru- 


of the Earth, and there form'd into Vitriols, are Iron and Co per. 
therefore are the 


us Vitriols. 
The Naturaliſt who collefts for his Amalcment will meet with Vitriols con- 


h taining theſe two Metals, in various Proportions in the ſame Maſs : the blue 


green Vitriol of Hungary and Tranſylvania, and many other of the F ofliles of 


this Claſs are of that Kind. 


We have here only to do with Bodies fit for the Uſes: of Medicine, and are : 
therefore to treat only of thoſe diſtin and determinate Vitriols which contain 


only the Particles of one of theſe Metals. Of theſe there are but three Kinds, 
diſtinguiſhable according to their Colours, into 


1. Green ViTRIOL. 2. WRITE ViTRIOL. 1 Blu Vir n10l. 
To theſe we are however to ſubjoin the vitriolic Minerals, Miſy, _ Me- 


= latin, Ge. which are all of them properly the Ores of Vitriols. 


CHAPTER I. 


Vi TRIOLUM 'Vinescens, 
Green Vitriol. 


HIS Species of Vitriol has Iron wholly for its Baſis, 11 is form'd folely 
of that Metal, diſſolved by the Acid of Sulphur, and by means of Water 
k to the Form of a Salt. it; is of bp — Natural and Factitious, the 


natural 


N 
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natural or native Kind is known by the Name of green Vitriol ; the common 
Appellation of the other 1s Copperas. | 8 

It is a tolerably pure and pellucid Salt, of a compact and regular Texture, conſi- 
derably heavy, but friable, and eaſily ſhattering to Pieces on the ſmalleſt Blow. 
It is of a fine pale graſs-green Colour. It will not melt, or wholly run to 
Water in a damp Air, but it is very apt to be moiſt on the Surface; it ve- 
ry readily diſſolves in Water, and after Evaporation freely ſhoots again in- 
to regular Chryſtals, the true Figure of which is a thick Rhomboid ; but 
they are ſeldom perfect or regular. Expoſed to the Fire it becomes thin like 
Water boiling and bubbling up, and emitting a very thick Fume. After 
this it grows thicker, and _— calcines to a grey Powder ; and from this, 
if the Fire be continued and made more violent, to a fine purple Matter call'd 
Colcothar of Vitriol. 5 | e 5 

A Solution of this Vitriol will curdle Milk. It gives a greeniſh Colour 
to Syrup of Violets. It makes no Change in a Solution of corroſive Sublimate; 
with Lime- Water or a Solution of Salt of Tartar it becomes of a duſky yel- 
| lowiſh Colour; and with a Decoction of Galls, which is the readieſt of all 
Teſts for it, it becomes Ink. It is to be chofen in large Pieces dry, clear, and 
tranſparent, of a fine green Colour, and with none of earthy Matter among 
it, whieh is too frequent in the larger Parcels of it. 8 80 DEM 
The native green Vitriol is found often in irregularly ſhap'd Maſſes from an 
| Ounce or two to a Pound or more in Weight, among the Ore in the Mines 
where there is Iron: Thefe Maſſes are frequently covered over with irregular 
Prominencies, ſometimes with regularly figur'd Cryftals of a rhomboidal Form 
6n their Surfaces. Frequently alfo it is found hanging down from the Roofs 
and along the Sides of Caverns, in Form of Icicles, perfectly reſembling thoſe 
of ſparry Matter, which our Derbhyſbire Mirtes abound with, and which are 
commonly known by the Name of Stalatsitæ. This is called Stalactical Vitriol. 
There are of theſe from the Thickneſs of a Straw to three or four Inches in Di- 
ameter, and from an Inch to two Feet in Length. on #1 generally formed 
— regularly ng ho the Baſe to the oppofite End; but they are not 
mooth or equal on the Sufface, but uſually full of roundiſh Protuberances, 
they appear tranſparent if held up to the Light, and when broken ſhew an 


even and glaſſy Surface. Ye 
Native Vitriol of both theſe Forms is frequent in the Mines of Goſſelaer 
" Saxony, in thoſe of Bohemia, and in feveral of thoſe of the Hart's Foreſt in 
The factitious green Vitriol, which we uſually call Copperas, is in all Re- 
ſpects the ſame with the Native, except in its. Form and Manner of Production. 
The Vitriol in the Maſſes of foſſile Matter from which this is ſeparated is 
truly in the State of Ore, it does not appear to the Eye, but it is more or leſs 
diſcoverable by the Taſte. . 
The ſeveral Kinds of Vitriot-Ores in this Senſe of the Term are very dif- 
ferent from one another, and are very numerous. The moſt frequent and one 
of the richeſt in Vitriol is the common Pyrites of our Clay-Pits. This is a 
Body which aſſumes various Forms in its ſeveral Maſſes, but is always of a 
duſky greeniſh Colour, and where it has not been determined in its Shape by 
ſome animal or vegetable Mould is uſually Rlattiſh, and is ſeldom found in ve- 
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ry large Maſſes. It is extremely frequent in all our Clay-Pits about London, in 
which Places we meet with it alſo in a Multitude of other various Forms, it ſome- 
times having been caſt in Shells of Sea-Fiſh, eſpecially of the Buccinum, Nau- 
tilus and Concha Anomia Kind, and very frequently in the Form of Wood 
whoſe Pores it has entered, and lodged itſelf. in the ſame Manner as in the 
Particles of Stone in the ordinary petrified Wood. Among the various Pieces 
of Wood it meets with in theſe Strata, ſome of which appear to have been 
Fragments of the Bodies of Trees, others of the ſmaller Branches, it not un- 
frequently has lodged it among ſuch Maſſes as have before been eaten by Sea- 
Worms, and have formed the Syringoides. Theſe Species when petrify'd in the 
common Way make what is called the Lapis Syringoides ; in this State they are 
called the Pyrites Syringoides ; in all theſe and the thouſand other Shapes in 
which this Pyrites offers itſelf to our View, it is itfelf the ſame Subſtance in eve- 
ry Reſpect. It is hard, compact, and firm as it lies in the Earth, tho? it grows 
very ſoon friable and ſhattery on being expoſed to the Air. It is covered with 
no Coat or Cruſt, but ſhows its own natural Surface; and when broken it ap- 
pears of a ſimple uniform Structure, and of the ſame Colour within as at 
the Surface. If ſtruck againſt a Piece of Steel it gives Fire very freely, and 
the Sparks are large and very bright. It will not ferment with any Acid, and 
when try'd by Fire, it cracks, and burſts, and burns with a fine blue Flame 
and a ſtrong Smell of Sulphur, finally calcining to a fine deep red Colour. 
Beſide this Species of the Pyrites, which is the moſt frequent, the moſt rich 
in Vitriol, and the moſt uſually worked for it, all the other Pyritz and all the 
Marcaſites without one Exception contain it. There are ſeveral ftony Sub- 
ſtances alſo very highly impregnated with it, of which, in Germany particular- 
ly, they meet with ſome which are of a reddiſh Hue, as if they had been na- 
turally calcined in the Earth; others of a fine bright golden yellow, from the 
Quantity of the yellow Mundic contained in them; others of a duſky grey, and 
others of a deep black. The Ores of Metals alſo frequently contain large 
Quantities of the Ore of this Vitriol among them, and even the laſt men- 
tioned Kinds of genuine Ores of the Vitriol not unfrequently contain alſo Par- 
ticles of the Metals among them. The mundic or common Marcaſite of Corn- 
wall is of this Number, containing frequently metalline Matter in it, and al- 
ways Vitriol and Sulphur. ))) 88 
The Pyritæ that afford this Vitriol always contain Iron and Sulphur in 
them, and not unfrequently alſo Copper, and ſometimes Arſenic: When they 
contain only Iron, they generally crack and ſhoot out their Salt very quickly 
and eaſily on being expoſed to the Air; thoſe which contain Copper, eſpeciall 
it there is Arſenic among the Maſs, do not break ſo ſoon, but often will 
= ſtand the Effects of the Air ever ſo long, and require to be caleined and wetted. 
before they will ſhoot or give any Token of the Salt they contain, though they 
have it in great Abundance. 88 C6 8 
A Multitude of other Subſtances alſo contain this green Vitriol, which one 
would hardly ſuſpe& of it ; among theſe we may mention the brown Iron-Ore 
of the Gaſſelaer Mines, the reddiſh ferrugineous Stones found over the Strata 
of Coal on Mendip Hills, and in ſome other Parts of England, and the com- 
mon Calamine. All Calamine contains ſome of this green Vitriol ; but from 
the naturally red Pieces I have — it in a very large Proportion, and — 
1 
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the cavernous Hollows of ſome of its Maſſes ſent from the German Mines, 1 
have alſo ſeen ſmall Maſſes of the native white Vitriol, which is the leſs won- 
derful indeed, as Zink, which is the metalline Matter contained inCalamine, is 
the very Subſtance which gives the Vitriol of Iron its white Colour. 3 
The Calamines are all of the Number of thoſe Ores which will not ſhoot on 
being merely expoſed to the Air; it muſt be previouſly roaſted and ſprinkled 
at Times with Water. | | 

The Ores of Alum alſo frequently contain Vitriol, and the Alum is leſs 

eaſily ſeparable from theſe, than from ſuch as contain only that Salt. Hence 

ariſes the Account we meet with among People leſs informed of theſe Things, 

of Stones and Earths very ſtrongly taſting of Alum, but from which no 
Alum can be obtained. The Buſineſs is, that in working them for their Salt 
the Vitriol ſhoots firſt, as the common Salt mixed with Nitre does in the pu- 
rifying that Salt; but if theſe People, after the Vitriol is ſhot, would throw 
ſome Alkali into the remaining Liquor, they would ſoon find their Alum. 
The common Jriſb Slate, and many other of the foſſile Alum-Ores contain 
Vitriol in Abundance, - 5 VP 
The Germans make green Vitriol from any of the Ores we have been men- 
tioning, by burning them and afterwards expoſing them to the Air; and in 
ſome Places they firſt of all melt the Sulphur from them, and then work them 
for their Vitriol. | CC „„ 
In England, where the greateſt Quantity of this Vitriol is made, of any 
where in the World, it is all made from the common greeniſh Pyrites above 
deſcribed with the Addition of old Iron. The People who collect this Pyrites 
are not at the Pains of ſearching it among the Strata, but they pick it up on the 
Sea Coaſts of Eſſex, and other Places, under Cliffs compoſed of Strata of Clay, 

out of which the Sea waſhes it and leaves it on the Shore. This Pyrites they 

| expoſe to the Air in vaſt Heaps, and in Conſequence of that it by Degrees 
begins to ſwell and burſt, and ſhoot out its Salts. They pile up theſe Heaps 

in a Kind of Pits lined with Clay, now and then turning them when their Salt 
begins to appear in a downy Effloreſcence on the Surfaces of the Pieces 
they fall into, on breaking; the Time of making the Vitriol being near. Theſe 
Effloreſcences diſſolve by the Rains and Dews, and are in fine converted into 
an acrid Liquor, which is conveyed from the Bottom of the Pits into 
leaden Boilers, into which a Quantity of old Iren is alſo thrown ; the Fire 
is made under theſe and the Liquor kept boiling for three Days or more, 
and is all the Time ſupplied with freſh Parcels of Iron fo long as it will 
act upon them. The old Iron pick'd up by the poor People about our 
Streets is ſold to the Vitriol or Copperas Makers with this Intent. When 
the Liquor is boiled to a proper Conſiſtence, it is let out into large Coolers, 
in which there are Sticks placed acroſs, to which as well as to the Sides of the 


Veſſel the Vitriol adheres in large Cryſtals, of the Form and Texture above 
deſcribed. * 53 7 7 


- 


This Salt on a chemical Analyſis affords a very ftrong acid Spirit, or as it 
is uſually though very improperly called Oil, which is a Solvent for many of 
the Metals, and efferveſces very violently with any Alkali, and even with 
Spirit of Wine or common Water. Mixed with Sal Armoniac it ferments 
violently, but the Fermentation is attended with a great Coldneſs inſtead of the 


Heat 
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Heat uſual on theſe Occaſions ; and what is very ſingular is, that while the 
fermenting Mixture itſelf is thus cold, the Vapour that ariſes from it is evi- 
dently hot to the Hand. After the Diſtillation of this acid Liquor of Vitriol, 
what remains in the Retort is a red Earth called Cokothar ; it contains Iron, 
and is a ſtrong Aſtringent. 3 
Nothing is more evident than that this Vitriol is Iron diſſolved by an Acid 
and reduced to the Form of a Salt by Water. For if the Acid of Sulphur 
be added to Water and Filings of Iron thrown into the Liquor, the Iron will 
_ be diſſolved; and on evaporating the Water to a Pellicle, Cryſtals will be 
form'd about the Sides of the Veſſel, wholly the ſame with the green com- 
mon Copperas. 3 * 3 
The Greeks who f. of Vitriol in very general Terms, and do not well 
diſtinguiſh that of Copper from that of Iron, call it Chalcantbum, a Name 
ſtrictly ſignifying an Effloreſcence of Copper; whence we - ſhould be led to 
imagine that the Vitriol of Copper, or the blue Kind, was what they had 
moſt in Uſe. The Talians alſo call it Cuperoſa, as if to expreſs a Salt pro- 
duced by an Eroſion of Copper. This would be very properly applied to 
the blue Vitriols, but very bad to thoſe of Iron, though our Engi/b Word 
Copperas ſeems derived from it. „„ Bo 
The oldeſt Greek Writers ſeem as well as we to have been acquainted with 
the two Kinds, the. native and factitious Vitriol. They call the former, from 
their uſually finding it in long Maſſes like Icicles, as we do at this Day, hang- 
ing from the Roofs of Caverns in their Mines, Stalactical Vitriol. The factitious 
Vitriol, which they call Pedtum and Ephtum, they obtained by boiling ſome 
of the vitriolic Ores in Water, and evaporating that Liquor for the Cryſtalli- 
zation of the Salt; but they had no Knowledge of our Way of obtaining it 
from the fermented and deſtroyed Pyrites  - _ _ is 
= The Uſes of the green Copperas are very numerous, it makes, with an In- 
—- fuſion of Galls and a little Gum- Arabic, the common writing Ink. It ſtains a 7 
| Leather black, and thence has obtained its Name of Atramentum Sutorium. It 1 
is alſo the great Ingredient in dying Cloaths, Hats, and the like black. In 
Medicine it is rarely prefcribed under its Name of Copperas or green Vitriol, 
but it is a true Salt of Iron, and is often preſcribed under that Name, and uſed 
inſtead of the genuine Preparation; our Chemiſts in general, giving themſelves 
no farther Trouble about the making that Salt than to diſſolve and purify the 
common Copperas, and ſhoot it again into Cryſtals. It is a noble Deob- 
ſtruent, and is one of the greateſt Medicines in the World in Suppreſſions of 
the Menſes, but it muſt be uſed with Caution. In large Doſes it proves eme- 
tic, and in ſmaller is found a good Medicine alſo againſt Worms. 
The Preparations of green Vitriol in Uſe in the Shops are, 1. The ftrong 
A acid Spirit or Oil of Vitriol. 2. The Colco/har of Vitriol, or calcined Vitriol. 
3. The Tartarum Vitriolatum. 4. The Spiritus Vitriols Dulcis. 5. The com- 
mon Spiritus Vitrioli, or weak Spirit of Vitriol. e 
OE | __ . SpirITus VIiTRIOLI, 
mY | The acid Spirit of Vitriol. 
„This acid Spirit is of two Kinds, that is of two Degrees of Strength, and 
B accordingly known by two Names; the weaker being called the Spirit, and 
the ſtronger, tho very improperly, the Oil of Vitriol. The Preparation is —— 
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Take a Quantity of common green Copperas, put it into an unglazed earthen 
Veſſel covered with a Tile; place this Veſſel on a Hearth, and make a Char- 
coal Fire all round it. The Vitriol will firſt begin to fume, and will afterwards 
melt; and finally on encreaſing the Fire, it will become a ſolid grey Maſs, 
which in a little longer Time will become yellow, and in fine will begin to ap- 
pear reddiſh about the Edges ; then take the Veſſel out of the Fire, break it, 
and powder the yellow Maſs. This is calcined Vitriol, and is ready for Di- 
ſtillation, its aqueous Part being now driven off. e 
Eight Pounds of green Vitriol will yield five Pounds of this calcined Matter, 
This is to be put into one of thoſe earthen Pots which the Chemiſts call long 
Necks, this muſt be choſen a very ſtrong one, and muſt be large enough to 
hold double the Quantity of Matter that is to be put into it. An Adopter 
is to be applied to the Mouth of the long Neck, and well luted on with 
Windſor Loam; and a very large glaſs Receiver is then to be fitted on to 
the Adopter, ſo as to receive about two Inches of its farther End into it. 
This Receiver is to reſt horizontally on a Bench in an even Line, with the 
' Adopter and the Veſſel that contains the Vitriol. This is to be luted on to the 
Adopter as that was to the long Neck, and the whole Joint to be covered 
with linen Rags ſpread over with the ſame Lute made a little thinner. The 
Veſſels are to ſtand thus four and twenty Hours for the Lute to dry. At the 
End of this Time make a Fire under the long Neck, let it be fo moderate 
at firſt as only to ſend over a white Fume into the Receiver and warm it. 
This Degree of Fire is to be continued fix Hours; after this, encreaſe it till 
* oily Veins are ſeen running down the Receiver; let it be kept in this State fix 
Hours more ; and finally raiſe it to its utmoſt Height, that the long Neck 
may be thoroughly red hot; keep it thus ſix Hours, and the ſtrong Spirit or 
Oil will all come over. If the Fire be continued longer, a little more of the 
Oil will riſe, but not enough to pay for the Fuel and Trouble. Let the 
Fire go out, and when the Receiver is cold unlute the Veſſels, and pour 
the Spirit through a glaſs Funnel under a Chimney into a Bottle for Uſe. This: 
is the black thick Oil of Vitriol : It is proper in this State for many chemi- 
cal Purpoſes ; but for Uſe in Medicine, it is to be * by diſtilling in a 
glaſs Retort and Receiver in a Sand Heat. There will by this Means be 
drawn over a Spirit of Vitriol known by the Name of Spiritus Vitrioli in the 
Shops, and the Oil, as it is called, or ſtrong Spirit will remain in the Retort 
heavier and ſtronger than before though clear. „ N 
A careful Operation will afford one and twenty Ounces of the firſt Liquor 
I/ d 
The ſtrong Spirit or Oil of Vitriol will not be made to boil over the Fire 
by a leſs Degree of Heat than that of ſix hundred Degrees, Water boiling 
with a Degree of a little more than two hundred. It very readily diſſolves 
Iron, Copper, and Zink. And when the firſt of theſe is in Solution, a co- 
pious Vapour is ſent up of a very diſagreeable Smell, and fo very inflam- 
mable, that if a Candle be brought near it, it takes Fire and burſts the Veſſel. 
Gold is almoſt entirely free from the Action of this Acid. Silver, Tin, Mer- 
cury and Lead are rather corroded than diſſolved by it, though ſome Part of 
them is ſo well taken up by it, that it will paſs the filter with it. In Me- 
dicine it is given internally in Fevers and Hæmorrhages, and particularly in 
5 : maalignant 
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malignant Fevers of the petechial Kind; where the Texture of the Blood is 
broke the Uſe of Spirit of Vitriol, given in all the Drink in ſuch Quantity as 
to give an agreeable Acidity to it, is of the greateſt Benefit. 

CoLcoTHar VI TRIOLI, | 
EE eye 4,  - 

__ Vitriol any Way calcined to a Redneſs is called Colcothar. It may be re- 
duced to this State by continuing the Calcination preſcribed as a previous Cir- 
cumflance to the Diſtillation of it, till it acquires this Colour. But what re- 
mains in the long Neck after the Diſtillation of the Spirit is ſo much better 
calcined than any Body will be at the Pains of doing it any other Way, that it 
is uſually preferred, and is the Subſtance kept under this Name in the Shops. 

The College Diſpenſatory orders the Vitriol to be kept for certain Uſes 
alſo, as calcined to a Yellowneſs not to this red Colour. A Quantity of this 
calcined Vitriol may be ſaved from the Maſs calcined for Diſtillation to ſave 
the Trouble of a particular Proceſs. - ” TR Ore] 
OT TaRTARUM ViITRIOLATUM, 

Vitriolated Tartar. 


Take any Quantity of the ſtrong Spirit called the Oil of Vitriol, add to it 


three times its Weight of pure Water made a little warm : Let the Mixture 
be made in a tall and capacious glaſs Veſſel with a narrow Neck; drop into 
this Liquor Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, till the Acid is perfecty ſaturated. 
The hitting nicely the Point of Saturation is the great Difficulty in this Pro- 
ceſs; for if there be a Predominance either of the Acid or the Alkali, there 
will be an Acrimony very improper to be in the Salt. A violent Efferveſcence 
ariſes in making this Mixture, and before the Saturation is perfected a white 
Salt begins to precipitate. ; V 
To know when the Point of Saturation is truly hit, when it is ſuppoſed to 
be nearly ſo, take out a ſmall Quantity of the Liquor, and if the Taſte does 
not diſcover a Predominancy either of the Acid or the Alkali, divide this 
Quantity after warming it into two Parts; and into the one drop Oil of Vi- 
triol, into the other Oil of Tartar; if no Efferveſcence riſes from either of 
theſe Experiments, the Saturation is perfect. Add then to it as much warm 
Water as is ene to diſſolve the Salt that has formed itſelf in it, and filtrate 


the Liquor; then evaporate and cryſtallize it, and a fine white Salt of the neutral 
Kind will be obtained. . e 
There is a Method of obtaining the vitriolic Acid in ſufficient Quantity for 
this Preparation without the Aſſiſtance of Fire, and Tachenius, who imagined 
that the Oil of Vitriol, as it had been raiſed from that Salt by ſo great a Force 
of Fire, might have carried ſome metallick Particles up with it, recommends 
highly the making the Tartarum Vitriolatum from a mere fimple Solution of 
green Vitriol and Salt of Tartar. The late Colleg Diſpenſatory alſo gives 
the Recipe in this latter Way. The Proceſs by which it is ordered to be { 
made is this. 5 N Es 3 
Diſſolve eight Ounces of green Vitriol, or common Copperas, in two 
| Quarts of Water by boiling them together; when this Solution is perfectly 
made throw in a ſmall Quantity of Salt of Tartar, or of any other fix d alkaline 
Salt; let the Liquor boil up again, and when the Fermentation occaſion'd by 
the Addition of this Quantity of the Salt is over, add more and let it boil 


again 
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again, continue to do this till there is no Fermentation on mixing more of the 
Alkali. This is uſually found to be the Caſe, when about half as much of this 
is uſed as there is of the Vitriol: the Point of Saturation is yet more ex- 
actly to be known by dropping in a few Drops of Oil of Vitriol; for if there 
is no Efferveſcence raiſed by this, the Alkali is known not to exceed, as certainly 
as it was known that the Acid did not, by there ariſing no further Efferveſcence 
on freſh Additions of the Alkali to the Liquor. In this State filter the Liquor 
through Paper, and evaporate it to a Pellicle and ſet it to cryſtallize. The Salt 
form'd by this Proceſs is very little different from that made by the other, when 
that has been truly and carefully pertorm'd. 
This is a very valuable Medicine. It attenuates, reſiſts Putrefaction and 
| ſtimulates and opens the obſtructed Viſcera. It is beſt given on an empty 
Stomach, and dituted afterwards with Whey; and in chronic Caſes Exerciſe 
ought to be uſed with it. e 9 8 
| SpiriTus VITRIOLI Dulcis, 
: . G$rweet Spirit of Vitriol. _ 5 95 
Take of the ſtrong Spirit or Oil of Vitriol one Pound; of rectify'd Spirit of 
Wine one Pint; mix them very carefully by Degrees, putting the Spirit of 
Wine firſt into the Veſſel, and adding the vitriolic Acid by a very little at a 
Time: diſtil the Mixture in a Cucurbit, with a very gentle Heat, till a black 
Froth begins to ariſe, then let all cool and pour the Spirit, found in the Re- 
ceiver, into a Bottle with a good Stopper to it. ET 


CHAPTER Il. 


: ViTRrIOLUM ALBESCENS, 
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4 HIS is a true and genuine though not a pure Vitriol of Iron, and its 
2 Colour, which has ſo long perplexed the World to account for, is at 
length found to be owing to a Mixture of Zink in it. It is a ſoft and friable 
Subſtance of a pure white Colour, not tranſparent, nor form'd into regular 
Cryſtals, but reſembling Lumps of fine Loaf Sugar: We meet with in the Shops, 
in Form of large and uſually flat Maſſes, of twenty, thirty, forty, or more 
pounds Weight. It is of a nauſeous and ſtyptic Taſte, conſiderably heavy, and 
s apt to contract a Moiſture on its Surface when expoſed to the Air, and at 
length to change Colour, acquiring a ferrugineous Tinge, that often penetrates 
into it. It v readily diſſolves in Water, and concretes again after Evapo- 
ration into the ſame white and brittle Maſſes. Expoſed to the Fire it burns at 
length to the ſame purple Powder, or Colcotbar, that the green does. 
White Vitriol is to be choſen the hardeſt, firmeſt and dryeſt that can be had, 
and that which is of the whiteſt Colour, and moſt perfectly reſembles fine white 
Loaf Sugar. It has all the Effects of the green Vitriol in Mixture with Alkaline 
and other Solutions, and with an Infuſion of Galls makes a better Ink than 
that: a much ſmaller Quantity of it than is uſually employed of the other 
gives a deeper black than any Proportion of that can, and the Ink is not ſo 
apt to loſe its Colour and turn red on the Paper, as that in which the Colour 
is owing to the green. in 


The 


* 
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The white Vitriol which we uſe in the Shops is all of it prepared from the 
native Salt of the ſame Name and Colour by Solution and Evaporation. It 
has been an Opinion of many of the Writers on theſe Subjects, that it was 
only a green Vitriol calcined by Art; but this is ſo very erroneous an one, that 
it is not only impoſſible to make ſuch a white Vitriol as we uſe that Way, 
but all the Power of Art is not able to form any Counterfeit for it that ſhall 
tolerably reſemble it. | f 
Ir is truly a native Salt, and is found in Mines of Iron and Lead, and ſome- 
times in thoſe of other Metals. It appears ſometimes in Fortn of a fine downy 
Effloreſcence on the Roofs and Sides of Mines, ſometimes in ſmall Maſſes in Form 
of thin and flat Cruſts, which are ſometimes of a roundiſn Figure, ſometimes per- 
fectly irregular at the Edges. Theſe are moderately hard, of a white Colour, 
| ſometimes with a faint Tinge of Red, and are ſomewhat pellucid. In other 
Places it is met with in larger and irregular Maſſes of a very lax and friable 
Texture, and of a browniſh or yellowiſh White. Its moſt perfect and beau- 
tiful Form however is in fine and large Icicles of a pure white, perfectly reſem- 
bling the common ſparry Stalactites, or thoſe of green Vitriol in Figure. In 
theſe it is uſually whiter than in any other State ; though ſometimes it is tinged 
even in theſe with a Caſt of reddiſh, but it is very apt to grow damp on the 
Surface, Theſe are found from an Inch or two in Length to ſuch as weigh 
many Pounds, and are as long and thick as a Man's amm. 
Ihe Miners ſweep off the Effloreſcences from the Roofs and Walls of the 
Caverns, and picking off the other Maſſes, they throw them and theſe Stalac- 
tites together into Water, where they all diſſolyve together; and after the So- 
| lation has been two or three Times ſtrained through Flannel, they evapo- 
rate it, and procure the white Vitriol as we ſee it in the Shops 
It has a great while puzzled the Enquirers into the Nature of theſe Bodies, 
to know to what it was that this Vitriol which appeared plainly a Vitriol of 
Iron in all its Qualities owed its Colour. Some ſuppoſed it contained Lead, 
others Tin, and others a native white Earth. Some indeed have come very 
near the Matter, affirming that it contained Calamine. The Truth is, that it 
does contain Zink, of which Calamine is the Ore : it owes its Whiteneſs to this 
Semi- metal, and pure Zink may be at any time ſeparated from it, by any one 
who knows the neceſſary Precautions of the adding a Phlogiſton, and working 
in cloſe Veſſels, when that Subſtance is to be procured. | _ 95 
The greateſt Quantity of white Vitriol in the World is produced in the 
Mines of Goſſelaer in Saxony, and in thoſe of Craunitz in Hungary. There is 
ſome of it in Sweden alſo, and a great Deal in the Eaſt-Indies, where we know 
: ag that there is Zink in Abundance, as there is in all Places where this Salt 
MC „ %%%ͤͤ;́ lx „„ 
White Vitriol is a ſafe, gentle, and very expeditious Vomit. It may be 
given in Solution from ten Grains to a Scruple or more. It is alſo uſed externally 
in Collyriums, intended againſt Inflammations of the Eyes, and is a very powWw- 
erful Styptic in Injections to ſtop the Gleet that ſometimes remains after the 
Cure of a Gonorrhœa. 1 LEE | 
The only Preparation of this Vitriol in Uſe in the Shops is the Gilla or Sal Vitri- 
oli, which is merely a Purification of it by Solution either alone, or with the Mix- 
ture of a ſmall Quantity of Acid. The College Diſpenſatory has ordered it 2 7 
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Take white Vitriol a Pound, ſtrong Spirit or Oil of Vitriol one Ounce, fair 
Water two Quarts ; diffolve the Vitriol by boiling in the Water with the Acid 
mixed in it, and filter it; then evaporate it to a Pellicle; and on ſetting it 
in a cool Place the Salt will ſhoot. The Acid here is of great Aſſiſtance to 


the Salt in forming itſelf. 


Aqua V1TrIoLICA CAMPHORATA, 
. | Camphorated Vitriolic Water. 
Take white Vitriol half an Ounce, Camphire two Drams ; grind them to- 


_ gether to a coarſe Powder, and then pour on them a Quart of boiling Wa- 


ter; let it ſtand three or four Hours, and then filter it off for Uſe. 


It is much recommended as a Collyrium in inflammatory Diſorders of the Eyes 


nern IM. 


VITRIOLIUuM CARULEUM, 
| Blue Viiriol, | 5 


THIS is a Vitriol which has Copper for its Baſis, as the former two 


| have Iron; and this Metal has in the ſame Manner been diſſolved by the 
Acid of Sulphur and Water in this, as the Iron has in thoſe. It is the moſt'clegant 


and beautiful of all the Vitriols. We meet with it always in its perfect and 


preciſe Form, in regular Cryſtals of a rhomboidal Figure, and compoſed of 
ten Planes; they are thin or flat in Proportion to their Size, and are of a 
beautiful blue Colour, perfectly tranſparent, and emulating the Appearance of 


Sapphire. Theſe are conſiderably harder than the Cryſtals of any other of the 
Vitriols, and are not apt to contract Moiſture on lying expoſed to the Air, 
though if left careleſsly expoſed to Damps for a long Time, they will be at 


length rendered greyiſh on the Surface. Cs 5 
This is extreamly different in its native State from the other Vitriols, they 
are found native in their ſolid State, but this never. It is only met with ſuſ- 
pended in the Water of certain Springs from which it is reduced by Art, by 


means of Evaporation and Cryſtallization, to the State in which we fee it. In 


the Hills of many Parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and in many other Parts of the 


World where there is Copper, and about the Mines of Germany where there is 
alſo Plenty of the Ore of that Metal, there are found frequently trickling down 
imall Streams of a blueiſh Water, of a very acrid and auſtere Tafte. This 
Water has in its Courſe through the Strata, waſhed over ſome Place where there 
is Copper in Abundance acted upon by the native ſulphureous Acid, and as 
in that State the Metal is capable of Solution in Water it has diſſolved and 
taken it up in its Paſſage, and comes out fraught with it, and ready on Eva- 
poration to'ſhew it in the Form of Vitriol. If a Fiece of Iron be dipped 
but for a few Moments in theſe Springs, it is cruſted over with a thin Coat of 
Copper, and if left longer in them, the Iron is wholly diſſolved and carried off, 

and Copper is precipitated in its Place. . 
It is indeed found in the very Form and Lineaments that the Iron had, and hence 
ariſes the vulgar Opinion of theſe Waters which are called Cement or Ziment 
Springs turning Iron into Copper. The Water of thoſe Springs of this Kind 
which are found ſtrongly enough impregnated with Copper to be worth the 
| working 


n 


or » CO 1 wv 


dard, after which it is let out into Coolers where it ſhoots into t 
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working for Vitriol, is ſav'd in Reſervoirs and evaporated to a proper Stan- 


e regu- 
lar and beautiful? Cryſtals we ſee. Theſe Cryſtals have the ſame Qualities 


with the Water, and on Solution in common Water they make a Cement or 


Ziment Liquor, undiſtinguiſnable from the native Kind. If only wetted and 


rubbed on the Blade of a Knife, they alſo give it a Copper Colour, or preci- 
pitate a thin Coat of Copper upon it. 5 —— 

There are many who pretend to have ſeen blue Vitriol native and in its 

roper Form; but they have deceived themſelves. There are indeed ſometimes 
found Cryſtals of blue Vitriol on the Stones that lie about the Edges of the 
Springs where the Cement Waters iſſue out of the Earth; but theſe are onl 
Cryſtals form'd by the Evaporation of that Water by the Sun's Heat, as the 
common ones are by Fire; ſo that they are no native Vitriol. What Peo- 


ple ſay of having found this Vitriol in large Maſſes in Mines, is alſo to be 


explained into an Error; they have miſtaken for it the common blue green 


German Vitriol which contains Iron and Copper mixed, and the Iron always 
in much the largeſt Quantity; it would therefore be a very great Error to ſup- 


ſe this the ſame with the true cupreous blue Vitriol, or to uſe it in its Place. 
Blue Vitriol is indeed contained in the Sory or Ruſma, in imperceptible Par- 


ticles in the Form of Metals in their Ores. This indeed, as alſo the Miſy, 
| Chalcitis, and Melanteria, are all truly and properly Ores of Vitriols, and 
would have been deſcribed as ſuch, but that the Cuſtom of the World ren- 
ders it neceſſary to us to treat of them ſeparately undef their ſeveral pecu- 


liar Names. Many of the Pyritz and Marcaſites or Mundics contain alſo blue 
Vitriol, but ſeldom pure; there being uſually in theſe an over Proportion of 
Iron. There are alſo ſome Earths faid to contain it, but they principally owe 


it to the Ziment Waters paſſing through them, and leaving ſome of its vi- 
triolic Particles behind it. ** 1 


Blue cupreous Vitriol is not given internally, but it is af great Uſe in external 
Applications, and there are ſeveral Preparations of it recommended in Diſpen- 


| fatories; one of the moſt valuable of theſe feems to be the Aqua Vitriolica Cæ- 
rulta of our late College Diſpenſator x. 8 | 


Aqua VITRIOLICA CARULEA, 
: os Blue Vitriolic Water. | 
Take blue Vitriol three Ounces, Alam and ftrong Spirit or Oil of Vitriol, of 


each two Ounces, Water a Pint and half; diſſolve the Salts in the Water by 


boiling, and then add the Acid, finally filter the whole through Paper for Uſe. 
This is an excellent Styptic, and particularly ſerviceable in Hzmorrhages of 


Y the Noſe, 


5 | | Cie 
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VITRIOLIC MINERALS. 


Y the Term Vitriolic Minerals we would be underſtood to expreſs com- 
pound foſſile Subſtances, form'd of various ſtony and earthy Particles; 
but always containing among theſe, Particles of either Iron, or Copper ſeparate- 
ty, or of both conjunctly; and theſe always diſſolved by the Action of the A- 
cid of Sulphur and Water, and reduced to the State of Vitriols, though in 
ſuch ſmall Concretions, as not to be diſtinguiſhable by the Eye, but eaſi- 
ly perceived by the Taſte. According to this Definition, vitriolic Minerals are 
properly and truly Ores of Vitriol; but they have ſo long been received un- 
der their ſeveral peculiar Names that it will be expected of us here to treat 
of them as diſtinct and feparate Foflils. _ 3 
Of theſe vitriolic Minerals, we have four in the Catalogue of Simples, 1. 
The Chalcitis. 2. The Miſy. 3. The Sory or Ruſma, and 4. The Melanteria. 
e,, -” CHALCITIS. MD „ 
It is much to the Scandal of the preſent Age, that this Mineral, though 
ts Name is retained in all the Catalogues of the Materia Medica, and even 
ſtands among the Liſt of Ingredients in ſome of the capital Compoſitions of 
the Shops, yet is known only by Name among us. No body has ever met 
with it in the Ex2//þ Shops, nor is indeed its very Nature underſtood there. Moſt 
People give it up as one of the loſt Foſſils of the Ancients ; and the few who 
are of another Opinion, take it to be a pure native Vitriol of a red Colour. 
It is properly a mixed Ore of the cupreous and ferrugineous Vitriols, and 
though ſo perfectly unknown among us, is now very frequent and in common 
Uſe in Parts of the World nearer the Places where the Ancients lived, who. 
have left us ſo many Praiſes of it. f — 
| Chalcitis is an opake Mineral, conſiderably heavy, of a ſoft and friable Tex- 
ture, and of a very irregular and rude Structure. It is found uſually among 
- the Ores of Iron and Copper, but ſometimes in Strata of mere Earth, and 1s 
aſually met with in Maſſes of about half a Pound or a Pound Weight, though 
there are ſome of twenty times that Size. Theſe are uſually of a roundiſh or 
flatted Figure, and are marked on their Surfaces with ſeveral Series of Striz rifin 
a little 5 of the other Parts, and forming a Kind of clouded or un- 
dulated Eines. It feels ſoft and fine between the Fingers, and when broken, is 
found to be compoſed of a Multitude of irregular Faſciæ or Bundles as it were 
of undulated Striæ, the ſame with thoſe which ſhew themſelves on the Surface. 
Sometimes however, theſe Striz are obliterated and the whole appears an uni- 
form Maſs, and not unfrequently it has Veins of a fine gold Colour in it. Theſe 
are formed of the Miſy next to be deſcribed, and much reſemble the Veins of 
Marcaſite which run through ſeveral of our Corniſh Ores. Not unfrequently 
alſo the Miſy and Chalcitis are found in the ſame Maſs, one half of which 
ſhall be perfect Miſy, and the other perfect Chalcitis : the having met with 
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Maſſes of this mixed Kind, is ny what gave the Ancients an Opinion of 
theſe two Minerals, gradually changing into one another. The Chalcitis is al- 
ways of a duſky browniſh red Colour, and much reſembles in that reſpe& un- 
poliſhed Copper. Thoſe who have deſcribed it as being yellow have con- 
founded it with the Miſy, or elſe have miſunderſtood the Term Ari Similis, 
by which ſome of the Latin Writers have deſcribed its Colour, to ſignify of a 
braſs Colour, whereas it was meant to expreſs that of Copper. 
The ſtrongeſt Acids are not able to diſſolve the Chalcitis, whether pure or 
mix*d with the Miſy, but Water in either Caſe takes up a conſiderable Part of 
it. In the Fire it firſt calcines to a yellowiſh Colour, not unlike that of calcin'd 
green Vitriol or Copperas, and like that in a ſtronger Fire it becomes of a deep 
Purple. 5 3 3 

N is very frequent in many Parts of the Twrkiſþ Dominions, where they have 
it in frequent Uſe in Medicine as an Aſtringent and Styptic; they burn it to a 
kind of Colcotbar, and give it in Hzmorrhages with very great Succeſs. They 
alſo uſe it externally to ſtop bleeding, ſprinkling the fine Powder of it upon 


* Wounds. 


The Virtues of the Chalcitis of the Ancients do not agree more perfectly 
with what this Subſtance is now found to poſſeſs, than the Characters they have 
given us of it in their Deſcriptions. Dioſcorides, who is much the beſt Deſcriber of 
the foſſile Part of the Materia Medica of his Time, of all the Greets, tells us 
that Chalcitis is of a copper Colour, and that it is friable, not ſtony ;- and that 
it is variegated with ſhining Streaks or Veins: every Part of this Deſcription 
perfectly agrees with the Chalcitis now in Uſe among the Turks, and this on 
examining it by Solution in Water, appears very evidently to be an Ore con- 
taining both the Vitriols of Iron and of Copper. If a Dram of it be powdered 
and boil'd in four Ounces of Water and the Liquor be filtrated and evaporated 
to a proper Standard, Cryſtals of a blueiſh green Colour and of a rhomboidal _ 
Form will be found ſhot about the Sides of the Veſſel: theſe if wetted and 
rubb'd on the Blade of a Knife, or on any other poliſh'd Surface of Iron, will 
| precipitate a Cruſt of Copper over it, and mix'd with an Infuſion of Galls they 
turn it into Ink, they are therefore truly of the Nature of the blue green native 
Vitriol of the German Mines. A Dram of the Chalcitis carefully treated will 
yield eighteen Grains of them. DO IE 
At preſent we know nothing of its Virtues in Europe, it ſtands indeed among 
the Ingredients of the Venice Treacle and ſome other Compoſitions, but its Place 
is generally ſupply'd in theſe with common green Vitriol calcin'd to a redneſs. 
The ancient Greeks held it to be one of the more ſlightly corroſive Medięines, 
and uſed it in Hzmorrhages externally, and in ſmall Quantities in Collyriums 
for the Eyes. They alſo have recommended it in Ointments for the Herpes 
and Eryſipelas, but they never ventur'd to give it internally. Among the 
Reman: it was however received as an internal Medicine, upon much the ſame 
Footing as it ſtands now among the Turks. 

; 8 TTT. : » 4 
This is a ſecond of the vitriolie Minerals in Uſe among the Greeks, and 
Which principally differs from the Chalcitis, in that it contains no cupreous 
Vitriol but only that of Iron. This is alſo generally given up at preſent as one 
of the loſt Foſſils of the. Ancients,, but if we will attend to their Deſcriptions of 


it, 


man Mines, but that is leſs heavy. It is found ſometimes in detach'd Maſſes 


| irregularly angular Particles; and it is ſometimes found looſe and in Form of this 
Powder, hanging abou: other Minerals, particularly about ſome of the fer- 


tz any Flame, but calcines in a few Moments into a deep blood red Powder. 


pure Miſy reduced to Powder and boiPd for ſome Time in a Quarter of a Pint 
of Water, if that Liquor be filtrated, evaporated to a Pellicle, and ſet to ſhoot, 


yield green Vitriol, but they are all inflammable and of the pyritical or mar- 
caſitic Kind. The Ancients had it from the Iſland of Cyprus, and uſed it to the 
fame Purpoſes with the Chalcitis, but they eſteem'd it yet milder than that: at 


\ 


it, and examine the Bodies ſent us from the German and Hungarian Mines under 
the Name of Marcaſites, we ſhall not fail to meet very frequently with it. It is 
a very beautiful Mineral, of a fine bright yellow Colour and of a looſe and 


friable Structure; though in ſome Pieces conſiderably harder and firmer than in 
others. It very much refembles the golden Marcaſites of our, and of the Ger- 


in the manner of our Marcaſitcs. Thefe are of a very irregular Structure and 
rough Surface, often riſing into a Sort of Effloreſcences, but never emulating the 
cubic Figures of thoſe Bodies: more frequently however it offers itſelf in the 
Mines in Form of broad and thin Veins, filling up the horizontal Cavities be- 
tween Strata of f-rrugineous Stones. It eaſily breaks between the Fingers, and 

be crumbled into 2 coarſe Powder which conſiſts of a Number of ve 


rugineous and antimonial Ores. It is not ſoluble in any Acid, nor makes the 
leaſt Efferveſcence with any of them. If thrown into the Fire it does not emit 


Water is a Menſtruum that very readily diſcovers what it contains. A Dram of 


will afford more than one third of its Weight of pure green Vitriol, no Way 
different from our common Copperas, either in —_— or 1n its Effects, 
the ſmalleſt Quantity of it turning a Decoction of Galls into Ink. 

It is very frequent in the Hungarian Mines and in many of the German. We 
have it not in Eugland: We have many Subſtances that reſemble it and that 


preſent it is no where put to any Uſe, nor indeed merits it, as it can have no 
other Virtues than thoſe of green Vitriol, though we are not ſure what per- 
nicious Subſtances it may be mix'd with. „ 
It is often found running in Veins in the true Chalcitis, and makes a very beau- 
tiful Variegation in that Foſſile. In ſome of its laxer Maſſes it has greatly the 
Appearance of a coarſe native Sulphur, and has a Place among the Sulphurs in 
the Cabinets of ſome People, who have not been at the Pains of trying whether 
it was inflammable or not. N e 
ws SoRY, quod RusMAa RECENTIORUM, 
Ss Sory, calPd Ruſma by the Moderns. OY 

Sory is like the other vitriolic Minerals, a compound Foſſil form'd of a 
Mixture of metalline, fulphureous and terreſtrial Matter, containing Copper re- 
duced to the Form of a Salt by the Acid of its Sulphur, and in that State 
blended in N Particles with the reſt of the Matter of the Maſs: as 
the Miſy is a pure Ore of green Vitriol, and the Chalcitis a mixt one of blue 


and green Vitriol, this Sory, or as the World has of late been taught to call 
it, Ruſma, is truly an Ore of blue Vitriol, or of the Vitriol of Copper alone, 
there not appearing to be a Grain of any Thing approaching to the Nature 
of Iron in it. 8 

It is found in looſe and detached Maſſes of various Sizes, from that of an 


* 


Egg, 
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Egg, to ſuch as weigh fix or eight Pounds. Theſe are of a rude and irregular 
Figure, of a rough Surface often wrinkled, crack'd, and full of Prominences 
and Depreſſions, and of a blackiſh Colour; they are conſiderably heavy and ſo 
hard that when newly taken up out of the Earth there requires a very ſmart | 
Blow to break them. | _ 5 
When broken they are found to be throughout of a ſpungy cavernous Struc- 
ture, not black as on the Out- ſide, but of a deep duſky iron Colour, ſome- 
times uniformly the ſame throughout the whole Maſs, and ſometimes variegated 
or ſtreak' d with a reddiſh, a blueiſh, or a greeniſh Colour. They are generally 
moiſt on the Out- ſide, and not unfrequently have fine capillary Effloreſcences 
ariſing from ſome Parts of their Surfaces, principally from the Cracks and Hol- 
lows. They are of a very diſagreeable Smell, eſpecially when freſh broken, 
and of an auſtere, acrid and nauſeous Taſte. If laid on the Fire they emit a 
greeniſh blue Flame with an inſufferable Stench, and finally calcine to a duſky 
J OE = ANY Y 
The Sulphur contain'd in Sory is evident from this Flame, the greeniſh 
Colour and peculiar Smell of which ſeem alſo to indicate that there are ſome 
Particles of Orpiment among the reſt of its conſtituent Matter. The Vitriol, 
though too intimately blended with the reſt to be diſtinguiſhable by the Eye, 
manifeſts itſelf very readily to the Taſte if but the Tip of the Tongue be ap- 
ply'd to any Part of it. This Salt may alſo be ſeparated from its proper Form 
by a very eaſy Proceſs. If a Piece of the Sory be beat to a coarſe Powder and 
expoſed to a moiſt Air for three or four Days, and after that boil'd in fix times 
its Weight of Water, and the Liquor filtrated and evaporated in the uſual Man- 
ner to a Pellicle, and then ſet by in a cool Place to ſhoot, there will be found 
. Cryſtals of pure blue Vitriol adhering to the Sides and Bottom of the Veſſel. 
Theſe are the Characters of the Subſtance now uſed among the Turks under 
the Name of Ruſma, and theſe agree ſo perfectly with the Deſcriptions the 
| Ancients have left us of what they call Sory, and with the Effects they have 
recorded of it, that there is not the leaſt room to doubt their being the ſame 
Subſtance. - 3555 . 3 5 
Dioſcorides tells us that their Sory was Black, full of ſmall Holes, moiſt on 
the Surface, and of a nauſeous Taſte and viroſe Smell; and the Deſcription 
which Bellanjus gives of the Ruſma, which he ſaw in Uſe in the Tur Domi- 
nions, agrees perfectly well with this, as do alſo the Specimens of the Body it- 
_ ſent from thence, from ſome of which the preceding Characters have been 
„ | FRE TE V 
The Ancients found their Sory in Ægypt and all the Country thereabouts, as 
alſo in the Iſland of Cyprus, and in Spain. At preſent it is dug in ſeveral of the 
Iſlands of the Archipelago, and in many Parts of the Turkijþ Dominions. It is 
not however confin'd to that Quarter of the World, but is, found alſo in great 
Abundance in many Parts of Germany. The Turkiſh Ruſma is uſually harder 
than the German, but both have the ſame nauſeous Smell, both the ſame external 
and internal Appearance, and both anſwer alike to the Teſts by Fire and by 
Solution. The German indeed uſualiy contains fome Quantity of Iron with the 
Copper, and precipitates an ochreous Earth to the Bottom of the Solution, 
which the Turkiſh does not, but if the Point of a Knife be dip'd in that of either, 
it is immediately cover'd with a thin Cruſt of Copper, and the German as well 
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as the Turk affords Cryſtals of a pure cupreous Vitriol. It is leſs rich in Vitriol 
however than either the Chalcitis or the Miſy. Two Drams of the Turkiſh 
Ruſma I have found to yield eighteen Grains of Vitriol, and the ſame Quantity 
of the German about twenty. The Turkiþ Kind is uſed by the Ladies as a 
Depilatory. They mix two Parts of Ruſma in fine Powder with one Part of 
Quick-Lime, and make the whole into a Paſte with Water: they lay a Piece of 
this on any Part of the Skin from whence they would take the Hair, and after 
five or ſix Minutes, waſhing it away with warm Water the Hair falls off with 
it : Many hundred Weight of Ruſma are annually uſed there in this manner. 
There are ſome alſo who venture to give it internally as an emetic : four Grains 
of it are a Doſe: It operates very violently, beginning almoſt from the Moment 
in which it is ſwallowed, which is the Caſe alſo with all the cupreous Salts. 
The blackeſt Ruſma, and that which is leaſt hard, is eſteem'd the beſt; and in 
this, as well as in its Virtues and Uſes in general, the Turks perfectly agree with 
the ancient Greeks. J 88 9 
The Ruſma found among the Turks is generally dug at four or five feet 
Depth, and lies among Strata of a looſe blackiſh marly Earth, in the manner 
of our common Pyrites in the Clay-Pits about London. In Germany they meet 
with it at greater Depths, and always about Copper-Mines ; though they have 
it however in great Abundance, they know nothing of its Name or Virtues. 
They work it for blue Vitriol, and ſometimes ſend Specimens of it to their 
foreign Correſpondents under the Name of a black vitriolic Marcaſite. 
1 5 MELANTERIA | | 
This is a fourth of the vitriolic Minerals, well known among the ancient 
Greeks, but to which the World in general are as much Strangers at preſent as 
to the reſt. It is a very beautiful Foſſile of a denſe, compact, and regular 
Texture, and of an extreamly bright and beautiful pale Yellow, reſembling 
nothing ſo much as that of the pureſt Gold. It is remarkably heavy, and 
is uſually found in little Maſſes of the bigneſs of Pigeons Eggs, very rarely 
much larger. Theſe are of a perfectly irregular Figure, uſually full of angular 
Prominences and Depreſſions, and of as bright and beautiful a Colour 
within as on the Surface of the Maſs ; theſe Maſſes are broken with a light 
Blow, and uſually exhibit ſomewhat of an irregularly tabulated Structure. This 
is the moſt perfect State of the Melanteria, but it is not the moſt frequent: We 
uſually meet with it in Form of a fine gold colour'd EMoreſcence on vitriolic 
and pyritical Bodies ; or elſe in looſe ſhattery and friable Maſſes, of a more 
duſky yellow Colour and friable Texture, in which latter State it ſo much re- 
ſembles a native Sulphur that it is frequently miſtaken for one. This is ſoon 
_ diſcovered to be an Error however on putting it into the Fire, for the Melan- 
teria is not inflammable, but calcines to a greyiſh Powder, which on continuing 
it longer in the Fire changes to a deep and fine Purple. „„ 
It does not make the leaſt Efferveſcence with Acids, nor is at all affected 
by them, but Water is as genuine a Menſtruum for it as for the other Minerals 
of this Claſs: a Dram of it beat to Powder and boil'd in an Ounce and an Half 
of Water gives it a brackiſh Taſte, and a Piece of poliſn'd Iron dipp'd into tae 
Liquor is inſtantaneouſly cover'd with a thin Cruſt of Copper. If it be evapo- 
rated however and ſet to cryſtallize it will be found that Copper is not the only 
Metal contained in it in the State of Vitriol, nay that Copper is but in very 
3 | —_— ſmall 
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all Proportion to the Iron it contains. The Cryſtals it Forms are of a greeniſh 
2 = a Caſt of Blue, and anſwer to all the Teſts of the 3 
Copperas, except that they manifeſt ſome ſmall Portion of the blue or cupreous 
Vitriol with the ferrugineous on every occaſion. It is frequently met with in the 
German and Hungarian Mines. The Antimony Ore of the latter is often 
covered in Part with it. It is alſo found in conſiderable Plenty in the Eaſt- 
Indies and in America. | ATR : 51 
The Greeks uſed this, as they did the Chalcitis, externally, as a gentle Eſcharotic 
and a Styptic : they made it an Ingredient in their Ointments for old Ulcers, 
and they uſed to ſprinkle the Powder of it on freſh Wounds to ſtop the 
Hemorrhage. | 5555 . 35 
The Greeks evidently meant by their Name Melanteria the very Subſtance 
which is here deſcribed, and which is common enough in the Collections of the 
- Curious, though generally miſunderſtood and confounded, either with the 
Sulphurs or Marcaſites. 5 E : RT 
Dioſcorides plainly knew it in both its Forms, he tells us ſome of it was found 
concreted like a Salt about the Mouths or Adits of the Copper-Mines, and ſome 
farther in, which was more firm and ſolid. The Phyſicians of thoſe Times 
eſteem'd that the beſt which was of the Colour of. Brimſtone, and which was 
| lighteſt and moſt friable. Some of the old Authors tell us, and ſome of the 
Moderns, who we preſume never ſaw any Melanteria, or half the other Things 
they have wrote about, copy it from them, that Melanteria turns Black im- 
mediately on being touch'd in any Part by Water. 3 | 
The Melanteria we have deſcribed has not this Quality, nor indeed is it eaſy 
to conceive how any Foſſil that had it, ſhould eſcape being turn'd Black within 
the Bowels of the Earth, where it 1s not eaſy for any Thing to be kept ſecurely 
cut of the Way of Contact with Water: Probably the Account is founded only 
on an Error in the Copy of ſome one of the Ancients, from whom the reſt, 
faithful in preſerving Blunders, whatever becomes of Knowledge, have all 
taken it. en 5 | ” Le: 
CRE PyYRITES, 1 
8 fp The Fire- Stone. © ns | 
| This is a compound metallic Foſſil, always compoſed of Vitriol, Sulphur, 
and an unmetallic Earth, but containing theſe ſeveral Ingredients in very dif- 
ferent Proportions in the ſeveral Maſſes, and often having others mix'd with 
them. It appears in very different Forms in its ſeveral States, ſometimes in 
larger ſometimes in ſmaller Maſſes, and theſe ſometimes of a granulated or 
ſimple uniform Structure; ſometimes regularly ſtriated. Some of them are 
found naked in the Earth, and others covered with a Cruſt of a ferrugineous 
Matter ; in ſome the Striz terminate in a ſmooth Surface, and in others they 
run into Plates at their Ends, ſnewing themſelves either on the Surface or in 
the Hollows of the Maſs. . 5 
Theſe are the principal Varieties of the Pyritæ of indeterminate Figures, but 
beſide theſe we meet with Maſſes of them regularly figur'd and angular: Some 
of theſe are cubic, or compoſed of fix Planes, others of an octohedral and 
others of a dodecahedral Figure: The octohedral ones very much reſemble the 
Figure of the rough Diamond in its moſt perfe& State, being compoſed of two 
ſhort quadrilateral Pyramids apply'd m to Baſe. All this Variety of Bodies 
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are much the ſame in their conſtituent Matter, and all come not improperly 
under the Name of Pyrites: What the Authors who have treated of the 
Materia Medica ſeem to have had their View in their Deſcriptions of the 
Pyrites, ſeems to have been the common greeniſh ſhapeleſs Kind found in our 
_ Clay-Pits, out of which the green Vitriol or Copperas is procur'd : This there- 
fore is the true Pyrites of the Shops. | 33 3 
This is the moſt common of all the Pyritæ, and appears to us under the 
greateſt Variety of Forms of any Foſſil of this Kind. It is a denſe, firm, hard 
Body, of an even and uniform Structure, neither ſtriated nor granulated, and is 
of a very remarkable Weight. It is moſt uſually found in flat Maſſes of un- 
even Surfaces, and from one Inch to ten or more in Length, of various Breadths 
and Thickneſſes: Sometimes however it is found in round iſn Maſſes like 
Pebbles, and ſometimes in irregularly protuberant ones like our common Flints, 
The Surfaces of theſe Bodies are always ſmooth, and in this State it is never 
covered with any Coat or Cruſt. Its Colour is a duſky greeniſh with ſome- 
what of a ſilvery Caſt among it. It has its Name Pyrites or Fire-Stone from 
its giving Fire on being ftruck againſt a Steel: It does this much more freely 
than a Flint will do, and all the Sparks burn a longer Time and grow larger as 
they fall, the inflammable Matter ſtruck from off the Stone burning itſelf out 
before the Spark becomes extinguiſhed. It will not ferment with any Acid, 
nor is there any known Solvent for it in its natural State; but after it has been 
ſome Time expoſed to the Air it begins to ſhoot, and at length becomes covered 
with Effloreſcences of Vitriol, ſoon after which it falls to Pieces. N 
It is found in our Clay-Pits, and under the Cliffs of the Sea-Shore, where 
there are Strata of this Kind of Clay in very great Abundance, and that not only 
in its native Form as we have here deſcribed it, but in that of foſſile Wood, of 
Syringoides, and Caſts of Shells of various Kinds, particularly of the ſmaller 
Buccina. In any of theſe Forms it is the ſame Subſtance, and will ſerve for all 
the ſame Purpoſes. It is recommended by ſome Authors as an Emmenagogue, 
but it is very injudicious to give it in this Intention: What Virtues it has of 
this Kind can be only owing to the Salt of Iron or green Vitriol it contains, and 
it is much better to give that alone than in ſuch Mixtures as it has in this Foſſil. 
The common green Vitriol, or Copperas of the Shops, is made from this Foſſil, 
and an Acid ſomewhat different from that of pure Vitriol. may be drawn from 
it by the Retort, after it has been expoſed to the Air till it moulders away; 
this is. of great Uſe in Mineralogy, and is a Solvent for ſeveral Foſſils that 
none of the other Acids will touch. 8 9 1 9 1 


Ry MarcasiTa, 

„5 Marcaſite. 3 == 
The Term Marcaſite has been very improperly uſed by ſome for Biſmuth, and 
by others for Zink. The more accurate Writers however always expreſs a Sub- 


ſtance different from either of theſe by it, a ſulphureous and metallic Mineral 


in its native State. This Subſtance, properly and diſtinctly call'd Marcaſite, is 
very nearly ally'd to the Pyrites in its Nature and Qualities, though it differs 
conſiderably from it in its external Figure. The Marcaſite is a ſolid hard Foſſil, 
of an obſcurely and irregularly foliaceous Structure, of a bright glittering Ap- 
pearance, and naturally found not in looſe Nodules, as the Pyrites, but in con- 
tinued Beds among the Veins of Ores, or in the Fiſſures of Stone. The 
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variety of Forms this Mineral puts on is almoſt endleſs and innumerable: As 
it is generally found among the Ores of Metals it is frequently impregnated 
with Particles of them, and of other foſſile Bodies, and thence aſſumes various 


Colours and Degrees of Hardneſs ; there are however only three diſtinct Species 


of it, which are all eaſily diſtinguiſned by their Colour, the one being of a 
bright gold Colour, the other of a bright ſilver Colour, and the third of a dead 


white ; of theſe the ſilvery one ſeems to be that peculiarly meant by the Writers 
on the Materia Medica in their Deſcriptions, and therefore is to be received as 


the Marcaſite of the Shops. 


This is a very beautiful Foſſil, remarkably heavy and of a very compact 
though irregular Structure. It is ſometimes found filling up whole Fiſſures in 
the Rocks in Mine Countries, and forming Veins from an Inch to a Foot or 
more in Thickneſs and running to a great Extent; but it is more frequently met 
with in large irregular Fragments among the Maſſes of Ore in the Veins. It is 


always bright and gloſſy on the Surface, and when broken appears yet more 
. ſplendid and of an irregularly laminated Texture; the flakey Matter it is com- 

poſed of is not regularly and evenly diſpoſed as in moſt other Bodies of this 
Sort of Structure, but is oddly contorted and wav'd, and the ſeveral Flakes 
wrap' d round about one another in ſuch a manner as to hold very firmly to- 


gether. In ſome of the Maſſes this is more viſible, in others leſs, and in ſome 
the whole conſtituent Matter is ſo intimately blended that the Plates ate ſcarce 


at all diſtinguiſhable, and the whole Body of the Matter ſeems one ſolid uniform 
Subſtance. Its Colour is an extreamly bright and glittering White, much re- 


ſembling that of Silver, but with a Glare that this Metal never has when ever 
ſo highly poliſhed. Struck againſt a Steel it very readily gives Fire, and the 
Sparks burn a long Time: It will not ferment with Aqua Fortis nor be diſ- 
ſolved by any known Menſtruum. If put into the Fire it emits a pale blue 


Flame, attended with a thick white Smoak of an inſufferable Stench of Sulphur, 
and often with ſomething of the garlick-like Smell of Arſenic along with it ; 


and in fine calcines to a deep purple Matter perfectly reſembling Colcothar of 
Vitriol. This as well as the other Marcaſites is frequently found debaſed from 
ts pure State here deſcribed, by an Admixture of the Ores of Metals, as Lead, 
Tin: Sometimes Cubic, or other regularly figur'd Pyritz are immers'd in it; 


= and ſometimes it is elegantly foliated at the Top. 


It is very frequent in the Mines of Cornwall, where the Workmen call it 


Mundic. It is alſo found in Darbyſire, Yorkſhire, and many other Parts of 
England, but much more frequently in Germany, where they extract Sulphur and 


Vitriol from it. It always contains theſe two Subſtances, and beſide theſe it has 
uſually a Quantity of Arſenic in it. It has been recommended by ſome after 


 Calcination as an excellent Styptic, and doubtleſs it poſſeſſes the Virtues' of a : 


Colcothar of Vitriol, but it is full as judicious to uſe that Preparation of the pure 
Salt as this, in which, notwithſtanding that the Arſenic is carried off, there may 
yet remain Particles that are very little agreeable to the Purpoſes it is given for. 
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FOS SILE BODIES 
Uſd in MEDICINE. 
CLASS the FIFTH, 


umn POLE - 


HE Bodies of this Claſs carry ſo ſtrong a Character, even in their claſſical 
Name, that there need nothing be added to it, the approaching the 
Flame of a Candle to them ſufficiently diſcovers them under whatever Form 
they may be found: To this it may be added however, that they are in general 
ſoluble in Oil, and afford a diſagreeable Smell while burning. 

Of the Number of the inflammable Foſſils uſed in Medicine ſome are ſolid 
and others fluid ; ſome fine and pellucid, and others coarſer and opake. 


Of the ſolid, and in ſome Degree pellucid, inflammable Minerals uſed | in 
Medicine, there are four Kinds. 


I. SULPHUR. 2. AMBER. 3. OxrIMENr. 9 SANDARACH. 
Of the ſolid and opake ones there are four. | 5 5 
I. AMBERGREASE 3. Jer. 
2. Bitumen JUDAICUM. 4 CANEL CoA. | 
Of the Liquid inflammable Foſſils uſed in Medicine there are five. 
1. PETROLEUM. 3. PISSASPHALTUM. 5. OLEUM TzRRE, 


2. NAPHTHA. 4. BARBADOES T ak. 
Of thele in their Order. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SULPHUR, 
Brimſtone. 
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HE Sulphur or Brimſtone uſed in the Shops is 1 two Kinds, the one 
call'd native, the other factitious; the former being found naturally pure 
in the Earth, the latter having been lodged i in other Bodies, and from thence 
ſeparated by means of Fi ire into the Form in which we meet with it. 
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Theſe two Kinds however, when genuine and pure, are wholly the ſame 


in every Reſpect. Their Characters are, that they are dry, ſolid, but friable 
Bodies, melting with a ſmall Heat; inflammable, and when fired in the open 
Air, burning almoſt wholly away with a blue Flame and a noxious Vapour; 
endued with an electric Power; and not diſſolved in acid Menſtruums. 5 
The factitious Sulphur is much the moſt common in the Shops. It is ſome- 
times met with in very large Maſſes, and called Sulphur in the Cake, but what 
we moſt frequently ſee of it is in oblong cylindric Rolls of a yellow Colour, 
ſometimes with, and ſometimes without an Admixture of greeniſh. The yel- 
low contains leſs, the greeniſh more of the vitriolic Salt mixed with it; it is 
| friable and affords a Sort of cracking Noiſe when rubbed between the Fingers; 
it is very eaſily reducible to Powder, and melts with a ſmall Degree of 
Heat. It may be totally ſublimed in a cloſe Veſſel without Alteration ; it takes 
Fire on being brought into Contact with a burning Coal or any ignited Mat- 
ter, and when pure and genuine; for we are liable to great Cheats in Regard 
to it, it does not burn away very quick, but continues a conſiderable Time, 
_ emitting a deep blue Flame. It is to be choſen for internal Uſe of the pureſt 
and brigheſt yellow, light, eaſily broken, and appearing very bright and gloſ- 
ſy where it breaks. It it be for making Oil of Sulphur the greeniſh Rolls 
are the beſt, as containing moſt Aci. . 


This Kind of Sulphur is ſeparated by Means of Fire from various Minerals, 
which are found naturally to contain it. The greateſt Part of what we have is 
made from the common vitriolic Pyrites, the ſame Mineral yielding both Sul- 
phur and Vitriol, and often Alum. They firſt give it a Degree of Fire ſuf- 
ficient to melt the Sulphur it contains, and when this is all run out into 
Veſſels prepared. to receive it, they expoſe the remaining Matter to the Air, 
after which they boil it in Water, and obtain from the Lixivium the common 
green Vitriol or Copperas; and after all this is obtained, by adding an Alkali 
to the ſame Liquor, they get Alum from it. In ſome Places they work an 
argillaceous Earth for Sulphur ; this is uſually of a whitiſh Colour, varie- 
gated with Veins of red, and of a duſky blue. From this they ſeparate large 
| Quantities of the common Brimſtone only by Fufion in cloſe Veſſels luted 

together, and that which contains the Ore placed in an inclining Poſture ; ſo 
that as ſoon as the Sulphur melts it muſt run into the other Veſſel which ſerves 
as a Receiver, and which 1s generally filled in Part with Water. Theſe Bo- 
dies have ſometimes the Form of Cucurbits or long Necks, and ſometimes. 
of Retorts, and the Proceſs is vulgarly called Diſtillation ; but it by no Means 
agrees with what we uſually underſtand by that Word. The Sulphur is never 
raiſed in Vapour, but in all theſe Cafes is barely fuſed, and the Veſſels are 
ſo placed that any Thing liquid in the one muſt run into the other. Sul- 
= phur is ſeldom produced pure by the firſt Operation, but is afterward puri- 

58 by repeated Fuſions, ſome of the heterogeneous Matters it brought over 
with it ſeparating to the Bottom, and others floating to the Surface; it is 
ſeparated from the lighter by ſkimming them off, and by the heavier by pour- 
ing it carefully from its Sediment: when thus rendered ſufficiently pure, 
it is caſt into iron cylindric Moulds, greaſed on the Inſide with Linſeed Oil, 
to prevent its ſticking to them, and is thus formed into the Rolls we meet 
with it in. | | 


f 


This is the Hiſtory of the common factitious yellow Sulphur, we might in- 
deed vaſtly increaſe the Number of its Ores, fince there are Multitudes of 
other Foſſils, in which true genuine Sulphur is contained, but we have given 
only thoſe which are worth the working for it. | 1 
The other or native Sulphur is of four Kinds, extreamly different in Colour 
from each other, and ſome of them containing Particles of other Subſtances, 
and thoſe often of a very wrong Kind for medicinal Purpoſes among them. 
The four Kinds of native Sulphur are, 1. The yellow, which is very pellucid, 
and is the beſt of all for Medicine, being perfect pure Brimſtone. 2. The 
greeniſh, which is more opake and contains a larger Portion of Vitriol. 3. The 
grey, which is foul and earthy, and 4. The red Sulphur, which is very beau- 
tiful, being perfectly pellucid and of a fine Colour, but which is the laſt of 
any to be received into the Shops, as it always contains ſome Arſenic in it. 
Ihe firſt Kind, or yellow native Sulphur, is what ought to be ſold in the 
Shops under the Name of Sulphur vivum. It is tranſparent as the fineſt Am- 
ber, and is found in Maſſes from the Size of a Pea, to that of four or five 
Ounces Weight. A native Sulphur equally pure with this is alſo found in 
Form of Powder, reſembling the common Flower of Brimſtone, encruſting 
the Sides and Covers of ſulphureous Springs, as thoſe of Aix La Chapelle; and 
it is ſometimes alſo found in Form of Icicles or Stalactites hanging from the 
Rocks about the burning Mountains ; in this Caſe its Figure ſeems in ſome De- 
gree owing to the Fire. In its pureſt ſolid Maſſes it is found in the gold 
Mines of Peru, and in ſome of the Hungarian and German ones. This is 
the ſame Sulphur, whether found in Form of Stalactites of Powder, or of theſe 
ſolid and tranſparent Nodules ; and this is the only Kind that People ought to 
buy who take native Sulphur internally, without any farther Preparation tha: 
ws. - % 3 
Po The hard greeniſh Sulphur is that called by ſome Bezoardic Sulphur, from 
its being ſometimes found concreted round Nuclei in Form of the Bezoars. 
It is more firm and ſolid than the yellow, and is ſcarce at all tranſparent. The 
Tomy Kind, when accidentally tinged with green, as it ſometimes is, oughr to 
be rejected from internal Uſe, much more this. But this is excellent for the 
making the Oil or Acid of Sulphur. This is principally found about the burn- 
ing Mountains, particularly about Yeſuvins, | 1 
The third or grey Kind is a very poor and coarſe Sulphur, but is what we 
uſually meet with under the Name of Sulphur Vivum in the Shops. It 
does not melt clear and ſmooth like the pure Sulphurs, but boils and bub- 
bles, and after burning leaves a large Remainder. This very little deſerves 
the Place it holds in our Shops, being much more properly treated in lay, 
where it is eſteemed no more than an Ore of Sulphur, and is worked for it in 
the Manner of the Earths we have above deſcribed, and common yellow Roll- 
Brimſtone is made from it. It is found in vaſt Abundance about the burning 
Mountains, and in many other Places, particularly at Sulfatara, where it is of 
the Number of the Ores worked in the common Way. 3 8 
The fine red Sulphur is infinitely the moſt beautiful of all the Kinds. It is 
as tranſparent and as bright as a Gem. It melts more ſlowly than any of the 
other Kinds, and when in Fuſion ſends out a very diſagreeable Smell, like 
that of Garlick, beſide the common ſulphureous Vapour. This is a Proof of 


The Chemiſts have told us various Ways of making Sulphur by Art, that * 
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its containing Arſenic, from which alſo it probably has its Colour. It is 
found principally in the gold Mines, and is ſuppoſed to contain ſome Particles 


of that Metal, but my Trials have been in vain to ſeparate any from it. 

Of theſe ſeveral Kinds of Sulphur, the common Roll-Brimftone, and the 
pure yellow native Kind are the only ones proper for internal Uſe in their crude 
State; but the Flower of Brimſtone faithfully prepared is perhaps preferable 
to theſe. We know that Sulphur riſes unaltered in Sublimation, and conſe- 
quently that we have it in its true State in the Flowers; and we are more 
ſafe this Way than any other, from taking any Thing that we did not intend 
to take with it, ö 5 . OLI os 

Sulphur under whichever of theſe Forms it appears, is ſtill the ſame in all 
its Characters. It diſſolves in Oils, and in alkaline Subſtances. It grows red 
when melted, but it becomes yellow again when it cools. It affords an Acid 
the ſame with that of Vitriol if its Fumes in burning be catched in a proper 


Manner; but it will not yield this Acid by the common Way of Diſtillation ; 


but inſtead of ſeparating into its Principles, riſes altogether to the Head of the 
Veſſel in Form of Flowers. EE os „ ³˙·¹A En go” 
Sulphur melted with Gold, provided that Metal be pure, makes no Sort of 
Alteration in it; but this is the only Metal that efcapes its Effects. Thrown 
upon Silver heated red hot, that Metal immediately melts, and if taken from 
the Fire as ſoon as it does ſo, it will be found, when cold, to reſemble Lead 


rather than what it really is. It retains its Malleability perfectly, and cuts 
eaſily with a Knife; but it is of a dull blueiſh Colour. It is eaſily reduced to its 


our Appearance again however ; for there requires no more to this, than the 
ceping it a few Minutes in a ſtrong Fire to burn away the Sulphur. If the 
Heat is ſlackened toward the End of this Fuſion, the Silver will not fall into 
one uniform Maſs, but will rife up in ſmall Sprigs all over the Surface in a 
very beautiful Manner, reſembling the Branches of Silver, ſometimes ſeen on the 
Surface of Ores. Tin melted with Brimſtone, if the Metal be firſt granulated, 
and the Brimſtone added in Powder in three Times its Quantity, deflagrates 
as if Nitre had been mixed with it. The Remainder becomes ſolid while yet 
in the Fire, and when cold is a brittle Regulus of the Colour of Lead, and 
greatly reſembling a Semi-metal in its Qualities. Tin may indeed be wholly. 
turned into Scoriz by burning it with additional Parcels of Sulphur. Sulphur 
melted along with Lead deſtroys its Malleability, as much as it does that of Tin. 
It becomes hard and rigid, and very difficult of Fuſion ; and loſes the Ap- 
pearance of Lead, being, in the Regulus thus obtained, compoſed of broad, 


bright and glittering Particles. Copper melts immediately upon being made 


Ted hot if Brimſtone be added to it, and becomes a black friable Subſtance. 
Iron of all other Metals melts the moſt freely and readily with the Sulphur, but 
it does not freely part with it again. A red hot Iron applied to a Roll of Sul- 
phur immediately throws off Particles diffolved by he Sulphur into a ſpungy 
Soria. Regulus of Antimony melted with Sujphur returns to common crude 
Antimony again. Biſmuth melted with it aſſumes the Appearance of Anti- 
mony, and inſtead of broad Flakes is found to be compoſed of Needles or Striæ 
running acroſs one another. Zink ſuffers leſs Change from it and mixes indeed 
leſs eaſily with it; it at length becomes darker coloured, and more brittle. 
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152 FLOWER of BRIM STONE. 
be wholly like the Native, and nothing is more certain than that it may be 
done. The vitriolic Acid and an inflammable Oil properly combined will 
always afford it. If four Parts Oil of Turpentine, and one Part Oil of Vitriol 
be mixed together in a Retort, and after ſtanding to digeſt together a Week 
or more, a Fire be given under it and a large Receiver well luted on, a pecu- 
liar oily Matter will come over into the Receiver, true Sulphur will be ſub- 
limed into the Neck of the Retort, and the remaining Matter in the Bottom 
of it will be formed into a Kind of Bitumen. Ss 
We may ſee by this how nearly Sulphur, Vitriol and the common Bitumens 
are allied to one another, and what Sort of Proceſſes Nature uſes in the pro- 
ducing them. The Antients, as far back as we have any Accounts of them, 
ſeem to have been always acquainted with Sulphur. The Greeks called it Thei- 
on holy, and uſed it in their Sacrifices and Expiations. The Arabians mention 
it under the Name of Kabrie or Chibur. It is of great Uſe in Medicine in its 
crude State, and affords as many valuable Medicines in its ſeveral (Preparations. 
It is alſo of great Uſe in many of the Arts. Gunpowder owes its Power in a 
great Meaſure to it. Its Fumes check and prevent Fermentation, for which 
| Reaſon it is much uſed by our Wine Coopers; and they bleach or whiten Stuffs 
by means of them. 5 Nh „„ th p - 
In Medicine it is in its crude State given with great Succeſs in Diſeaſes of 
the Lungs. It ſtrengthens and cleanſes them and promotes Expectoration, and 
it has at all times been famous for its Virtues againſt cutaneous Diſeaſes. It 
generally proves a little looſening to the Bowels, and increaſes the Diſcharges 
by Perſpiration; it even communicates its Smell to the perſpired Matter for a 
_ conſiderable Time after taking it, and will often blacken Gold or Silver that is 
worn by People who take any conſiderable Quantity of it. ig 
The Preparations of Sulphur in moſt frequent Uſe in the Shops are theſe, 
1. Flores Sulphuris, Flower of Brimſtone. 2. The Sulphur præcipitatum, or 
precipitated Sulphur, commonly called Lac Sulphuris. 3. The Balſamum Sul- 
Pburis, Balſam of Sulphur. 4. The Agua Sulphurata, or Sulphurated Water. 
5. The Spiritus Sulphuris, the Spirit or Oil of Sulphur. = 7 
| FLoREs SULPHURIS, 
3 FHlorver of Brimſtone. 
Tanke four Ounces of common roll or native yellow Brimſtone, put it into 
an earthen Cucurbit, lute on a Glaſs Alembic Head arid bury the Cucurbit up 
to the Neck in Sand: place it inclining in ſuch a Manner that any Liquor 
collected in the Head may eaſily run out at the Pipe; make a gradual Fire, and 
continue it till the Head is ſeen ſprinkled over with Flowers ; a little Phlegm 
will then come over into the Receiver ; after this increaſe the Fire till by-De- 
grees the Rim of the Head be ſo hot as to begin to melt the Flowers, dimi- 
niſh it again till a little below this Standard, and keep it ſo for about eight 
Hours: when the Veſſels are cold ſeparate them, and the Sulphur will be found 
ſublimed into the Head in form of Flowers. Theſe Flowers are Sulphur very 
little altered, the Brimſtone is attenuated and purified by the Sublimation, but 
in other Reſpects it is not changed. It becomes more fit for internal Uſe by 
this Attenuation, and more proper for diſſolving into Balſams and other Prepa- 
rations. The common Flower of Brimſtone ſold in the Shops is made by the 
lame ſort of Proceſs only in a large way, but it is better 2 People who 2 
— — — — 
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tend it for medicinal Uſe to make it thus themſelves, as they are then certain 
there is no Adulteration. In the large way they uſe inſtead of Cucurbits large 
| Furnaces divided into two Chambers, in one of which the Sulphur is put, and 
in the other which communicates with it, but is kept cold, the Fumes gather 
in Form of the Flowers : this is ſo eaſy and cheap a Proceſs, that the Flowers 
may be ſold almoſt as cheap as the crude Sulphur ; but the People who deal 
in Quantities of it are not content without ſophiſticating it, they do this ſome- 
times by no better an Addition than that of common Flower. 
SULPHUR PRECIPITATUM, VULGO Lac SULPHURIS, 
. Precipilated Suiphur, commonly called Milk of Sulphur. | 
Take Flowers of Sulphur one Pound, Quicklime that is freſh made and 
not ſtony three Pounds, put theſe into two Gallons of fair Water, and boit the 
whole till the Sulphur is diſſolved; filter the Solution thro* Paper and add to 
it, by a few Drops at a time, weak Spirit of Vitriol till-it become turbid, and 
in fine it will precipitate a white Powder to the Bottom of the Veſſel ; pour 
off the Water and add freſh ſeveral times till the Powder after theſe repeated 
Waſhings become quite inſipid. V 
This is good in all the Caſes in which the Sulphur in Subſtance or its Flowers 
are uſed. Its Doſe is from ten Grains to two Scruple. „„ 
5 ; BALSAMUM SULPHURIS SIMPLEX, - 
5 Simple Balſam of Sulphur. ” TI 
Take Flowers of Sulphur four Ounces, pure Oil of Olives one Pound, ſer 
them over the Fire in an earthen Veſſel, as the Oil grows hot the Sulphur will 
melt in it, and will fall to the Bottom in Form of a red ſhining Fluid; after this 
the Fire is to be increaſed gradually till the whole Body of the Sulphur diſ- 
folves and blends with the Oil into a thick opake Liquor; great Care is to be 
taken not to ſet the Matter on Fire, and the Veſſel is to be lightly covered, 
but the Lid of it, or whatever elſe is put over it, is not to be faſtened down. 
This is the Balſam of Sulphur ſo highly extolled by Helmont, Rulandus, and 
our great Mr. Boyle. It is not without its Virtues in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and 
Lungs, but thoſe Authors who pretended to cure Conſumptions in their worſt, 
Stages by it deceive themſelves. Its Acrimony will often be injurious to weak 
Lungs, and it has too often, when injudiciouſly uſed, continued and raiſed the 
Fever that attends theſe Diſorders. It ought never to be uſed without great 
Caution, and a diligent Attendance on its Effects. 
| Balſam of Sulphur may be made by the ſame Proceſs with Oil of Turpen- 
tine, or any other of the vegetable eſſential Oils, and with Barbadoes Tar, but 
Caution is to be uſed in the making the former of theſe Balſams, that the Veſ- 
{els be not too cloſely ſhut, nor the Fire too violently increaſed. Balſam of 
Sul hur made with Oil of Turpentine will explode under thoſe Circumſtances 
with a Force greatly ſuperior to that of Gun powder. 
Sß'eigfrus SULPHURIS, 
8 Spirit or Oil of Sulphur, | 3 
This Acid is wholly the ſame with that of Vitriol, and therefore it is ſcarce 
worth any Body's while to make it in the common way, it being one of the 
moſt troubleſome Proceſſes in Chemiſtry. The Vapour of burning Sulphur 
retained by any means furniſhes this Acid: the uſual way has been to ſupport 
a glaſs Bell moiſtened on the inſide over a Pan of burning Brimſtone, and 7 
K catc 
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catch the Drops collected on its inner Surface in a Receiver, their running into 
which is to be favoured by the Bells being a little enclined toward the Side where 
it is placed. Homberg contriv'd to make a better Kind of Bell, by cutting a Hole 
of eight or ten Inches in Diameter in the Bottom of a large glaſs Receiver, but 
by the beſt of theſe Methods four or five Ounces of the Acid is the moſt that 
can be colle&ed in twenty four Hours. NN very large 4 Receivers un- 
cut and occaſionally opened at the Mouth to keep the Sulphur that has been 
fired within their Cavity from going out, may ſerve better than all theſe Con- 
trivances. It will be eaſy to keep theſe Glaſſes under the Degree of Heat at 
which this Acid is ſuſpended in Vapour, by the Means of the Fumes of hot 
Water; and to burn the Sulphur within them in a Pan ſupported on a Pedeſtal: 
The Conſequence of this will be, that the Acid of Sulphur being capable of 
condenſing into Drops in a Heat more than equal to that which can be given 
the Glaſſes by hot Water, they will be prevented from becoming too hot, for 
the condenſing the Vapours ariſing from the burning Brimſtone, and con- 
ſequently the acid Spirit, will be formed as long as the Sulphur is kept burn- 
ing by now and then unſtopping the Mouth of the Glaſs to give it Air. 
It would be poſſible to ſay more on this intereſting Subject, but tho? we 
would not wiſh a Secret of ſo much Value to be loſt to the World, neither 
would we wiſh to be the Means of en a Man, who ſeems to have found 
it, from making all the Advantage he deſerves of it. N 
This Spirit is an agreeable Acid, and is good in every Caſe in which the 
Spirit of Vitriol is. 1 5 
e Adu A SULPHURATA, EI 
N . Sulphurated Water. 1 
Take common Water a Quart, pure Sulphur half a Pound: Set a Part of 
the Sulphur on Fire in an Iron Ladle and ſuſpend it in that State over the Wa- 
ter in a cloſe Veſſel, let the Remainder of the Sulphur be afterwards fired and 
ſuſpended in the ſame Manner, and when the Operation is over the Water will 
have acquired a ſharp acid Taſte and is to be reſerved for Uſe. The moſt 
commodious Veſſel for the making this is a large Glaſs Receiver fitted with a 
wooden Plug, into which the Handle of the Ladle may be fixed: as ſoon as 
the Sulphur is fired the Ladle is to be thruſt ſo far into the Receiver, that the 
Plug may come to ſtop the Aperture, and the covering the Mouth over this 
with a wet Cloth will be ſufficient to keep in the Fumes. V 

This is the Liquor called by ſome Authors, Gas Sulpburis. It is an agree - 
able Acid, and is good in malignant and petechial Fevers given in the com- 
mon Drink. It quenches Thirſt and cools the Mouth and Tongue. 

To theſe Preparations of Sulphur we are add one more called, in the late 
London Diſpenſatory, Flores Sulphuris Loti, waſhed Flowers of Sulphur. This 
is only the common Flowers of Brimſtone boiled in fair Water, and afterwards 
waſhed with ſeveral cold Waters. The Liquor they are boiled in taſtes acid, 

and the Flowers being diveſted of the Sharpneſs which it has acquired may be 
given inwardly afterwards, without that Danger of griping that uſually attends 
the giving them in their crude Form to People of tender Conſtitutions. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SU CCINUM, 


Amber. 


H E Writers on the Materia Medica have generally diſtinguiſhed Amber 
into three Kinds, a yellow, a white, and a brown; and beſide theſe the 


Cabinets of Collectors afford us ſometimes a greeniſh, a reddiſh, and a very 


beautiful black Amber reſembling Jet, except that it is vaſtly finer. Theſe how- 
ever are Diſtinctions of very little Conſequence: there is truly but one Kind of 
Amber in the World, the true and genuine Colour of which is a pale yellow ; 


but as it is evident that this Amber has concreted from a prior fluid State, it 
is no wonder that among” the thouſand Accidents attending that Concretion 


made in the Bowels of the Earth, or on its Surface, in either of which Caſes it 
muſt be liable to a great Variety of Admixtures alſo, it ſhould not always be 
ſo pure and uniform as to retain its true Colour and Tranſparence, but that it 
ſometimes is browniſh, and ſometimes whitiſh : nor is it wonderful that when 
it is found in the Neighbourhood of vitriolic and metalline Particles, as it fre- 
quently is, it ſhould ſometimes, as well as the Cryſtals, Spars and other Pellu- 
cid Foſſils, be coloured by an Admixture of them. © 
Amber is a beautiful Foffil of an even and regular Structure, conſiderably 
hard yet very light: It is naturally of a rough, ſcabrous and uneven Surface, 
and when rubbed is of a very fragrant Smell; when broken it exhibits a 


ſmooth gloſſy Surface reſembling, more than any other Subſtance, a Piece of 


fine yellow Reſin. It is met with in Maſſes of very various Sizes and Shapes, 


many Pieces of it are flat, ſome of the irregular Shape of our common Flints, 


| but the greater Part of them approach toward Roundneſs and reſemble the 


common Pebbles in Shape: its more frequent Standard as to Size is between 
the Size of a Horſe Bean and that of a Gooſe's Egg, tho” it is found in Maſſes 
of much larger Dimenſions. Its natural Colour, as obſerved above, is a fine 


pale yellow, but it is often made white, ſometimes black, and in both theſe 
Caſes is rendered opake by the Admixture of the extraneous Particles that 
make it ſo. Sometimes it has other Tinges from metalline Particles and re- 
mains pellucid : its moſt frequent Variation however from the yellow is into a 
duſky brown. 1 „ 7 VV 
The yellow Maſſes are in general the moſt tranſparent, and next to the black, 
which is very rare, the white is of all others the leaſt ſo. It makes no Effer- 


= veſcence with Acids, it is of a bituminous Taſte with a Mixture of ſomewhat 


Acid and Styptic in it, and when rubbed fo as to heat, it will attract Straws, Bits 


of Paper, or any other light Subſtances, not excepting even the Metals in thin 
Pieces, as Leaf Braſs, or the like; this is an Obſervation older than any Author 


whoſe Works remain to us; we meet with Quotations of one Diocles for it in 

Theopbraſtus. - 5 WR 

Amber is one of the lighteſt Foſſils we are acquainted with, it is heavy 

enough however to ſink in Water; it will not ſoften with the Heat of boiling 

Water, but with a ſomewhat greater Degree of Heat in a Sand Furnace, it 

will grow ſoft and bend, and will remain in that bent Form; and if the De- 
| — | ” gree 
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ſo eaſily: on a Chemical Analyſis it yields at firſt a ſub- acid Water with an 


Reſpects between theſe. It is not however poſſible to judge exactly of what 
Drams and a half of Salt, from a Pound of the white Amber, and from the 
black a full Dram from three Ounces, which is a conſiderably larger Propor- 
tion: this is generally too precious for Diſtillation, or indeed for any Experi- 
ments, but it is ſometimes met with among our Amber too coarſe, friable 
and foul to be of any other Uſe. Geoffroy ſets the yellow very low as to 
the Quantity of Salt producible from it: I am apt to believe he means the 
more pure, perfect, and tranſparent the Amber is the more Oil, but the leſs 


Clay-pits about Richmond and elſewhere near Londen afford a coarſe ſhatterß 


even the white Kind, which is ſuppoſed by Authors to yield more than any 


more than any of the common Kinds. 
der oblong ſpiculæ. It is of a ſub- acid Taſte. It does not ferment with Acids, 


Fuſion to pour it out upon a Marble, when cold it is to be powdered, and 


A M B E R. | 
gree of Heat be nicely managed, it may in this Manner be bent into many 
Forms without Injury to its Hardnefs or Tranſparency, but if carried a little too 
high, it loſes its Beauty. Expoſed to a naked Fire it melts and flames, appear- 
ing then a foaming bubling Maſs covered with a very bright Flame of a reddiſh 
white Colour. | . 3 1 

Amber is ſoluble in Spirit of Wine, and in the eſſential Oils of Plants; it 
may alſo be diſſolved in wh of the expreſſed Oils, as that of Linſeed, but not 


oily fetid Smell, after this a yellow very fetid Oil, and a volatile Salt, and 
finally a thick and duſky browniſh Oil, more fetid than the firſt ; what re- 
mains in the Retort is a black light and friable Matter, reſembling the Bitumen 
Judaicum in Colour, and ſometimes ſold by our Druggiſts under its Name. 

The brown Amber affords the greateſt Quantity of Oil on the Diſtillation, ' 
and the white the moſt of the volatile Salt, the yellow is at a Medium in both 


will be the Produce of either Kind before the Trial: 1 have obtained three 


brown, for I have obtained more than twice as much of the Salt from the yel- 
low as he allows to it: this in the general, however, I have obſerved, that the 


Salt it yields. The more opake it is, always it abounds with the more Salt. Our 


Subſtance which the Workmen call Roſin. This ſcarce deſerves the Name of 
Amber for its general Appearance, yet from four Ounces of this I have ob- 
tained a Dram and two Scruples of Salt, which is vaſtly an over Proportion to 


other; and even conſiderably more than the black Amber yields, tho? it affords 


This Salt diſſolved in warm Water after the Evaporation of the ſuperfluous 
Humidity, will concrete into little round Granules like Millet Seeds, and if 
ſet in a Sand-heat ina tall Veſſel, it will rife by Sublimation to the upper Part 
of the Glaſs, adhering to it in form of white Flowers, compoſed of fine ſlen- 


but it mixed with either a volatile or a fixed alkaline Liquor, as with Spirit 
of Sal Armoniac or Oil of Tartar Per deliguium, ſome Bubbles rife to the Sur- 
face of the Liquor as it diſſolves in it. The Way of diſſolving Amber in Oil 
is to melt it in a Crucible over a moderate Fire, and when it is perfectly in 


tius Powder will readily enough diſſolve by boiling in Linſeed Oil, and thus 
makes the fineſt Amber Varniſh. 5 3 

Amber is found at this time in many Parts of Europe, but no where in ſuch 
Abundance as in Pruffia : France, Italy, and Germany afford it; nor is our 
ewn Kingdom without a very conſiderable Quantity of it. In France, Italy, and 


3 Sccih 
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Sicily it is dug up out of the Mountains; in Praſſia it is found in great Abun- 
dance on the Sea Shores, and alſo at different Depths in digging. The whole 

Kingdom, according to Hartman, ſtanding upon a Bed of the Matrix of Am- 
ber, which ouzes out ſometimes almoſt at the Surface; this Matrix of Amber 
is a kind of laminated Subſtance reſembling foſſile Wood, which has lain in the 
way of the Pyrites, and from hence many have argued for Amber's having been 


AMBER. 


a vegetable Reſin in its firſt State. With us it is found in many Places on the Sea 
Shores, and in many others in Clay. The Tile Clay-Pits at Richmond afford 
a a dirty and friable Amber; but thoſe nearer London often afford a pure and hard 
Kind. I have five Specimens picked up in the Clay-Pit behind St. George's 
Hoſpital, at Hyde- Park Corner. . W 
The Ancients were acquainted with Amber from the earlieſt Times we have 
any Acount of. Authors prior to the oldeſt we have, are quoted, as mention- 


its Origin was wholly a Secret to the World till very lately. Diaſcorides and 
the reſt of the Greeks tell us of two Kinds of Amber; the one they call Pte- 
opborum, from its drawing Feathers or other light Subſtances to it when 
heated by rubbing ; and the other Chryſopborum, from its golden Colour. They 
alſo called the former or common brown Amber Tyncurius, and had an Opi- 
nion that it owed its Origin to the Urine of the Lynx ſpilt upon the Sands, 
and then concreted into the Hardneſs of a Stone; but this was a very vague 
Name. They called alſo the Gem we now call the Hyacinth by the ſame Name, 
for the ſame imaginary Reaſon 3 but this Origin of both was ſoon diſcounte- 

nanced, and Amber was ſuppoſed to be the Reſin of a Kind of Poplar, hard- 
ened by the Sun and Air: This Opinion however carried as little Probability 
with it as the other, ſince it is not the Effect of Heat to harden Reſins but to 
ſoften them. We meet with it alſo among the old Greeks under the Name 
of Hyalos, the ſame Word by which they expreſſed Glafs.: This they gave it 
| becauſe of its Tranſparence and glaſſy Look; and they alſo called it Arpax, 
from its Quality of drawing light Bodies to it. Some of the later Greeks have 
called it Berenice; the Arabians deſcribe it to us under the Name of Carabe; 
and the Latins under that of Succinum, which ſeems to have had its Origin from 
their falſe Opinion of its being originally the Juice or Reſin of a Tree. 
The Origin of Amber has not only been miſunderſtood among the Ancients, 
but our later Writers have been in general as 'much puzzled about it. In the 
Time of Dioſcorides we find it was eſteemed a vegetable Reſin ; before that it 
had been declared to be an animal Subſtance, or the concreted Urine of the 
Lynx, and afterwards. in Plim's Time it was eſteemed a vegetable Reſin, but 
was ſaid to flow from ſome Species of Pine, not from the Poplar, as had before 
been thought. The Reſemblance it bears to the vegetable Reſins, gives ſome 
Excuſe for the miſtaking it for one among People with whom the modern 
Teſt of Experiments were not in Faſhion, we are not now however to doubt but 
that it is a true mineral Production formed of a liquid Bitumen of the Naphtha 
or Petroleum Kind, and of the vitriolic Acid which is every where abundant 
in the Earth. I have myſelf produced a Subſtance perfectly like Amber which 
had once been melted, from a Quantity of pure Napbiba, procured from Per- 
fa by Mr. Theobald, and an Acid drawn by Diſtillation from the crude Pyri- 
des after ſhooting in the Air. This artificial Amber, as it may very Juſtly 1 
| | | called, 


ing its Properties. But though the Subſtance was very well known thus early, 


che Nerves. It is alſo given in Coughs, and in other Diſorders of the Lungs, 


- 


258 The SALT and OIL of AMBER 
called, not only ſmells like, and taſtes like, the native Kind, but affords the 
| ſame Oil and the ſame Salt by Diſtillation. There ſeems indeed to want no- 
thing but our being able to uſe the ſame ſlow and gradual Means by which Na- 
ture works in the forming her Productions, to our making artificial Amber by 
this Means as hard and pellucid as the natural, for thoſe are the only Qua- 
lities it wants. 8 Ny 
The Flies found in Amber are no Objection to its being formed on the Prin- 
ciples here delivered. If we ſuppoſe the greateſt Part, as it aſſuredly is, to be 
formed within the Earth, this will always be without Inſects in it, but if ſome, 
as is alſo very naturally to be ſuppoſed, be formed on the Surface of the Earth 
in little Holes, as the Napbtba or Petroleum trickles down the Sides of Hills im- 
pregnated ſtrongly with the neceſſary Acid, then it will be eaſy to conceive 
that theſe Pieces gradually hardening in Places where Inſects come, may have 
thoſe Inſects bedded in them. What moſt of all makes for this Opinion is, 
that none of the Amber dug out of the Earth ever has any Inſects in it, but 
only ſuch as is found on the Surface, or on. the Sea Shores. „ 
Amber is the Baſis of the fineſt of all Varniſhes. It is uſed alſo in Me- 
dicine in its crude State, only reduced to Powder as an Aſtringent and Balſa- 
mic. It is given in the Fluor Albus, in Convulſions, and in all Diſorders of 


and is by ſome greatly commended in inveterate Head-achs. Its Doſe is from 
one Scruple to two. JJ OT yl pe) 
The Preparations of Amber in Uſe at preſent are, 1. The Sal Succini, or 
Salt of Amber. 2. The Oleum Succini, or Oil of Amber, and 3. The Tin#urs- 
Satcins, or Tincture of Amber. e 
= Sal ET OLEUM SUCCINT, 
33 The Salt and Oil of Amber. 33 54 

The Proceſs by which theſe two Preparations are obtained is the ſame, and 
they are neceſſarily both made together. Put a Quantity of crude Amber in 
the Lumps it is natually found in, into a glaſs Retort, fo Jarge that only two 
Thirds of it are filled by it; cut off the End of the Neck of the Retort, 
ſo as to leave its Aperture two Inches wide; fit on a large Receiver, and 
| lute it well. Set the Retort in a Sand-Heat, and make the Fire at firſt very 
moderate, there will come over an acid Phlegm, and then a thin limpid Oil 
in a large Quantity, and then a thicker ; when no more of this comes, 8 
the Veſſels and keep it by itſelf. Apply the Receiver again, and raiſing the 
Fire to a greater Degree, the Salt will begin to ſhew itlelf in white downy 
Effloreſcences on the Infide of the Receiver, and in the Neck of the Retort; 
encreaſe the Fire gradually till no more of this riſes, then ſeparate the Veſſels 
and collect the Salt for Uſe. If after this the Veſſels be joined again, and the 
Fire encreaſed, the black bituminous Matter left. at the Bottom of the Re- 
tort will become volatile, and will come over into the Receiver in Form of a 

black thick Bitumen. 3 „ ET meat | 
The Salt of Amber thus prepared is a true Acid, and is the only known 
Acid that is obtained in a ſolid ſaline Form, no other foſſile, vegetable or ani- 
mal Subſtance affording it. The Oils greatly reſemble the native Petrolea 
or Naphthe, that is, the Subſtances from which Amber was formed, by their 
Union with an Acid now diſunited again from them in Form of this Salt, 
- ES rg 4 which 


whichi s truly vitriolic, and of the Nature of that Acid ſo common in the 
Earth, to the Mixture of which, with the natural liquid Bitumens, we attribute 
the Origin of all Amber. 1 e 
The Salt is to be diſſolved in Water and ſet to ſhoot, and the oftener this 

Proceſs is repeated the purer it will be. The Oil is to be rectify'd by a ſe- 
cond Diſtillation in which a thin fine Oil will come over, which is what we 
know by the Name of Oil of Amber, and a thicker will remain in the Retort, 
known by the Name of Balſam of Amber. 
The Salt of Amber 1s diaphoretic and diuretic, and is eſteemed a very great 
Medicine in Convulſions, in Head-achs, and in all nervous and hyſteric Complaints. 
Its Doſe is from five to fifteen Grains. The famous Spiritus Cornu Cervi Succi- 
natus, is only Spirit of Hartſhorn, with as much as it will diſſolve of a Mixture 
of equal Quantities of Salt of Hartſhorn and Salt of Amber. The Oil is a 
famous Antihyſteric. It is alfo balſamic, diuretic, and diaphoretic, and is an 
excellent Medicine in Convulſions, and in all Diſorders of the Head and Nerves. 
| Its Doſe is from two Drops to ten or more, but it is a very diſagreeable Me- 

dicine to take. Externally it is of great Uſe in the reſtoring contracted, pa- 
ralytic, weak, and torpid Limbo. ee 

. TincTuRA SUCCINI, 
Tintture of Amber. 


much Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, as will make it a thin Paſte ; dry this Paſte 

over a gentle Heat, and then powder it, and expoſe it to the Air to run 
and moiſten again; repeat this three or four Times; at laſt dry it thoroughly. 
Rub it to a fine Powder, and put it into a tall Glaſs with as much Spirit of 
Wine rectify'd as will cover it three Fingers deep. Shake the whole well to- 
gether, and ſet the Veſſel in a Sand Furnace, giving ſuch a Degree of Heat 
as will juſt make the Spirit fimmer, for two or three Hours. Let it ſtand till 
perfectly ſettled, then pour it from. the Faces, and filter it for Uſe. It will 
be a bright red Tincture. This Tincture is neither acid, alkaline, nor oily, but 
holds the whole Body of the Amber diſſolved. It has a fragrant aromatic Smell, 


Amber with Alcohol alone, but not ſo ſtrong as by this Addition of an Alkali. 


CHAPTER In. 
AURIPIGME NTUM, 


PR Cs Orpiment. 


= /\RPIMENT is one of the moſt beautiful Foffils we know, when it is 
pure ; but it-is much more frequently met with mixed and blended in 


ſmall Flakes, among a folid Subſtance approaching to its own Nature, but 
without its Luſtre or foliated Texture. This Subſtance, diſtinctly call d Zar- 
nich, is uſually underſtood to be a Part of the Orpiment ; but as there are 
Maſſes of Orpiment looſe and entire without any of this Sabſtance about them, 
and as this is alſo frequently found in large. Maſſes with no true Orpiment 
among them, and the two Subſtances have their ſeparate Qualities, t # one 
— £ 2 ing 


Take fine levigated Amber, grind it in a glaſs Mortar a long Time with s 


| anda bitteriſh Taſte. It has all the Virtues of the Amber in the Subſtance. = 
Its Doſe is from thirty to forty or fifty Drops. A Tincture may be made from 
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_ ORPIMEN T. 
being flexile, the other friable with the leaſt Attempt to bend it; the one fo- 
liated, the other granulated ; the one perfectly ſoluble in Oil, the other not; it 
is very proper to diſtinguiſh them. - 333 1 
As thoſe Subſtances, properly called Zarnichs, in which Orpiment is ſome- 
times lodged, are not received in the Materia Medica, unleſs by Error under 
the Name of Orpiment, it is not neceſſary to mention them here, any farther 
than juſt to obſerve, that as the common Kinds of them are green and yellow; 
it is to this that we owe the Diſtinction of Orpiment into thoſe Colours; 
There is indeed in Nature no ſuch Subſtance as green Orpiment; whatever 
therefore is ſeen under the Name of Orpiment and of this Colour is to be re- 
jected, as in great Part Zarnich, it being generally a Maſs of the green Zar- 
nich with a little Orpiment in it; and it is a good «ule that nothing be bought 
under the Name F Orpiment, but what is compoſed entirely of Flakes or 
Plates, for no Zarnich is ſo. The Diſtinction is the more neceſſary, as this 
Zarnich contains a large Quantity of Arſenic in it, and as the common yel- 
low Arſenic of the Shops, which is by a ſhameful Error frequently offered to 
Sale under the Name of Orpiment may poſſibly paſs upon an incurious Ob- 
| ſerver for Orpiment, who has before taken pure Maſſes of Zarnich for that 
Mineral, but can never be received as ſuch by any Body who has it implanted 
in his Memory, that Orpiment is a Mineral compoſed entirely of Flakes or 
BY FF": md Tl 
I be true and genuine Orpiment is a foliaceous Foſſil, ſometimes found in 
| Maſſes of two or three Inches Diameter, and of an Inch or more in Thickneſs, 
compoſed of Plates ſo large that one ſingle Plate makes a whole Surface; this 
is its moſt pure and perfect Form; but it is more uſually met with in ſmall- 
er Congeries of Flakes, from an eighth of an Inch to a third in Diameter, 
Jodged in a dull, yellowiſh, or greeniſh, or whitiſh Matter, which is the 
Zarnic above mentioned. In whichever of theſe States it is found, the Flakes 
when ſeparated are of the ſame Nature; every Thing that is truly flaky, in 
the coarſeſt Maſſes being truly Orpiment. It is of a perfectly fine and pure 
Texture, and remarkably heavy; of a ſmooth, bright, and gloſſy Surface, and 
very ſoft to the Touch. It is of a beautifully regular Structure, being com- 
poſed of a Multitude of thin Scales or Flakes perfectly reſembling thoſe of the 
foliaceous Talk, one Flake or Plate always makes up the whole Surface of the 
Maſs however large it be; and theſe Plates, eſpecially the large ones, are 
uſually more or leſs bent and undulated ; they may be parted by ſplitting into 
a great Number of thinner and thinner Flakes, which are very flexile, but 
which differ extreamly from the Talks, in that they are not elaſtic ; they are 
eaſily bent into any Poſture, and very freely remain in it. Its Colour is a 
bright and beautiful yellow, much like that of Gold. It is not hard but ve- 
ry tough, eaſily bending without breaking; and when freſh ſplit it affords a 
very beautiful gloſſy Surface; and in thin Pieces is very tranſparent. This is 
the pure State of the true Orpiment; but as it is liable to be itſelf immerſed 
in Maſſes of a heterogeneous Matter, ſo it ſometimes alſo has a different Sub- 
ſtance of the ſame Claſs, a fine red native Orpiment formed of ſmall Scales or 
Flakes, and much reſembling native Cinnabar in Colour, mixed in Lines and 
Veins in It. . y 
The Specimens thus variegated, make a very beautiful Figure in the Cabi- 
| _ nets 
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nets of the curious; but till we are more perfectly informed of the Qualities 
of this red Orpiment than we are at preſent, it is proper to reject all but the 
pure and genuine yellow one, from Uſe in Medicine. This red Orpiment be- 
ſide the broader and ſmaller flaked yellow Kinds are all the Species of Orpi- 
ment known in the World; the latter though two diſtin&t Species according 
to the Syſtems of Naturaliſts, are in reality both Orpiment, and there is no 
Need to diſtinguiſh them in Medicine; only we! are to obſerve, that if the 
ſmall flaked Kind is uſed, it is to be firſt carefully picked from the Zarnich 
in which it is uſually bedded. << JJC . 
Orpiment makes not the leaſt Efferveſcence with any acid Menſtruum, but 
it is readily ſoluble in Oil: It melts with a very ſmall Fire, and runs into a 
red fluid Maſs as thin as Water. The Sulphurs appear red while in Fuſion, 
but they become yellow again as ſoon as they are cold. This Subſtance on 
the contrary retains for ever the Redneſs it acquires by melting, and becomes 
by this Means the factitious Sandarach, which is of a dark red Colour, of an 
uniform Texture, bright and ſemi-tranſparent, but very brittle. There ſepa- 
rates from it in this eaſy Proceſs a fouler Matter in Form of Scorizg. 
It is very inflammable, and when fet on Fire it burns with a pale whitiſh 
Flame, with. a Tinge of a blueiſh Green about the Edges, and with a ſtrong 
Smell like that of Garlic. While it is burning on the Surface the whole 
becomes fluid, and runs ſmooth and even, not bubbling at all on the top: 
when it goes out it may be lighted again, and will in fine burn away to the 
laſt, not leaving any Remainger. The Zarnich on the other Hand, or ſuch Or- 
piment as is fouled with an Admixture of Zarnich, burns more languidly, and 
leaves a ſmall Quantity of blackiſh Aſhes behind ti 
The Ancients, and ſome of the modern Writers, indeed not much to their 
Credit, have declared Orpiment to be only common Muſcovy Talk, ſtained 
yellow by ſome Accident. In Appearance they indeed reſemble one another, 
but Naturaliſts ſhould have other Informations beſide thoſe from their Eyes on 
theſe Occaſions. Talk is elaſtic, and Orpiment is not at all ſo: This Elafti- 
city is the peculiar Character of Talk, diſtinguiſhing it from all other Foſſils, 
many of which are foliated, as the Selenites, &c. but this only elaſtic: Talk alſo 
remains unaltered in the ſtrongeſt Fire, whereas Orpiment melts readily and 
as readily burns away. JR Ee VVV 
| iment is very volatile, and if kept over the Fire in a cloſe double Veſſel, it 
will be in great Part raiſed into fine light Flowers of a pale yellow, and much re- 
ſembling Flowers of Sulphur ; the Remainder at the Bottom of the Veſſel 
concreting when it cools into a denſe ſolid! reguline Matter reſembling Cinna- 
bar, or like the plain melted Orpiment before deſcribed, but that it is heavier, of 
a deeper-Colour, and more brittle : if this be Barn the ſame Veſſels again, 
and the Fire urged to a greater Violence, it will almoſt all riſe into the upper 
Veſſel, where it will form a beautiful and bright red ſemi-tranſparent Maſs ; 
nothing remaining at the Bottom but a ſmall Quantity of a light looſe Earth. 
The Fumes of Orpiment received upon a Plate of Copper render it white 
and brittle : it has been ſuppoſed to contain Gold; and we are told, that one 
of the Roman Emperors cauſed it to be worked with that Intent, but it does 
not appear that the Advantage anſwered the Expence. It is found in the Mines 
of ſeveral Metals, as Gold, Silver, ** and ſometimes in the Strata 
p of 
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of Marl or Clay; not unfrequently alſo it diſcovers itſelf on the Sides of 
Hills, and even on the Surface of the Ground in the Eaſtern Parts of the 
World. It is frequent in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, in the Eaſt - Indies, and 
in many Parts of the Turkiſþ Dominions; we have it alſo in Germany and Saxo- 
xy in conſiderable Abundance. . The fineſt in the World is found about Snyr- 
na, where it is not ſought after ſo much as it deſerves, and where it might make 
a very conſiderable Branch of Commerce, » + o£, I | 
The Ancients were very well acquainted with this Drug. They were wholly 
Strangers to the poiſonous Subſtance now known among us, under the Name 
of Arſenic, and they called this native Mineral by its Name; Arrenicon, Arrenice 
and Ar/enicon, being their common Names for Orpiment. Hence has grown a dou- 
ble Error: People who have not attended to the Diſtinctions of theſe two very 
different Bodies called Arſenic by the Ancients and by the-Moderns, have de- 
_ -- clared Orpiment a Poiſon, becauſe it was once called by the Name now uſed 
| 3 to expreſs a Poiſon; and others have thought even Arſenic itſelf a Thing that 
| * be uſed in Medicine, becauſe the Ancients talk of giving what they called 


Arſenic, that is Orpiment, internally. | HIS ; 
The Arabians mention Orpiment under the Name of Narneth and Zarnich A.- 
Far, to diſlinguiſh it from the Realgar, which they called Zarnich Ahmer. 
The Errors that have ariſen from the Confuſion of Names betweenOrpiment and 
Arſenic, have not been even to this Time thoroughy ſet right, ſome accounting 
Orpiment a Poiſon, others an innocent Medicine. It is certain that the Smell of 
_ Garlic which Orpiment emits while burning, and its Effect in turning Copper 
white by its Vapour, favour greatly of its containing Arſenic, fince they are 
| Qualities of that Mineral; yet we have numerous Accounts of its having been 
given with Safety. The Ancients, gave it internally, and ordered its Fumes, 
4 | | while burning, to be received into the Mouth, in Aſthmas and Difeaſes of the 
= — Lungs; and the Chineſe at this Time give it a Place amang their cathartic Me- 
i; il _ dicines, after it has been burnt a little. ON 512M CN . 
Among the modern Writers on theſe Subjects, Geoffroy declares it a corro- 
five and poiſonous Mineral, and tells us, that the Symptoms it brings on, are 
Spaſms of :the Hands and Feet, Stupors, cold Sweats, Palpitations of the Heart, 
Swooning, Thirſt and Heat, Vomuings and Tormina of the Bowels, and fi- 
nally Death itſelf ; and adds, that in Bodies opened after Death, brought on by 
this Poiſon, the Throat, Stomach, and Inteſtines have been found inflamed, 
eroded, and even perforated... HS 7 = b 
On the other Hand, Boerbaave declares Orpiment an innocent and harmleſs 
Medicine; and Hoffman, who has been at more Pains than any Body to examine 
into its Nature, declares the ſame; and even gives Inſtances of its having been 
given to Dogs without any Harm. 1 may add to this, that I have made ma- 
ny Experiments of the ſame Kind, and have given two Drams at a Time to a 
i DES Dog, and the ſame Quantity to a Cat, without the leaſt Injury to them. 1 
r don't infer from this, that it is certainly a ſafe Medicine for Men, though the 
11. Probability appears greatly on that Side; but I cannot but obſerve, that Gef. 
froy's Account of the Effects of this Poiſon, particularly of its eroding the 
Throat, Stomach, and Inteſtines, agrees ſo perfectly with thoſe of Arſenic, that 
I am apt to believe yellow Arſenic, which is too often ſold under the Name 
of Orpiment, was the Poiſon the People he ſpeaks of had taken. 
EO Ef: | = | It 
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Ir is an excellent Depilatory mix'd with Lime and made into a Paſte wit 

Water. The Painters are very fond of it as a gold Colour; and a Lixivium of 
it with Quick-Lime makes the Liquor which renders Letters written with 

a Solution of Lead viſible, at the ſame Time that it deftroys thoſe which 
were written with burnt Cork in Water, and which. were before. very legible. 
Theſe are the famous ſympathetic Inks, the Method of uſing, them is to write 
with a Solution of Lead, or of Sugar of Lead in Vinegar ; when this is dry no- 
thing appears; over this is to be written ſame different Sentence with the black 
Ink made of burnt Cork and Gum-Water, and over this when dry is to be 
rubb'd a Piece of Cotton wetted with the Lixivium of Lime and Orpiment ; 
the Sentence that was legible will then diſappear, and the inviſible one before 
22 with the Solution of Lead will be ſeen in its Place, very black and 
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Sandarac ß). 


HIS is a very beautiful native Foſſil, though too often confounded by 
Authors as well as by our Druggiſts with the common factitious red 
| Arſenic, and with the red Matter form'd by melting the common yellow Orpi- 
ment. The firſt of theſe is a very terrible Error, as it confounds a ſafe and 


much reſembles the Maſs produced by Fire from common Orpiment, but ver 
fibly may be, tho* native in regard to us, a Foſſil form'd within the Earth 

rom Orpiment, by means of a ſimilar Proceſs by the ſubterranean Fires. 
It is a pure and elegant Subſtance, . of a very even and regular Structure, 
moderately hard and very remarkably heavy. It is naturally of a tallerably. 
ſmooth and fomewhat gloſſy Surface, ſoft to the Touch, and is found in 
looſe Maſſes lodg'd among the Ore in the Veins of Copper and in ſome other 
Mines. Theſe Maſſes are of no determinate Shape or Nee z they are indeed 
uſually flatted and have rude. and irregular Edges ; they are met with from an 
Ounce or leſs to ten or even twenty Pound in Weight. The moſt frequent are 
however from the Size of a Wallnut to that of a Man's Fift. It requires a con- 
ſiderably hard Blow to break it, and when broken is ſeen to be of a ſimple 
Structure, not plated or flakey as the Orpiments, but ſolid and even as a Flint. 
lt is throughout of a very glorious red nr, ſuperior to that of - the pureſt 
Cinnabar, as it is brighter and has ſomething of the yellowiſh Tinge among it 
that is wanting in that Foſſil ; it is indeed exactly of that Colour which our 
Dyers expreſs by the Name of an Orange Scarlet; but though ſuperior to Cin- 
nabar in the Maſs, in this Reſpect, it is vaſtly inferior to it when both are re- 
duced to Powder. It is conſiderably tranſparent even in the thickeſt Pieces. 
Expoſed to a moderate Heat it melts and flows thin like Oil, and if ſet on 
Fire it burns very briſkly with a bright white Flame with ſomewhat of a 
greeniſh Tinge mix d with it, it emits the ſame garlick-like Smell that com- 
mon Orpiment does, and ſends up a copious thick white Smoak. — be 
— = — ighte 


Nature, as the Sandarach is truly of the Nature of the Orpiments, and not only 


| harmleſs Medicine with a horrible Poiſon : The latter is of a leſs pernicious 
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lighted again and again as it goes out it will finally burn all away without 
leaving the leaſt Remainder. 5 5 3 
It is found in Saxom and Bobemia in the Copper and Silver Mines, and is ſold 
to the Painters who find it a very fine and valuable Red. N 
The Ancients knew it very well under this Name of Sandarach, and Theg 
pbraſtus, and all the other Greeks of Antiquity, have recorded it among the 
things uſed by the Painters of their Time : In the Shops it has been a long 
Time known under the Names of Realgar and Riſagallum, and among the 
Arabians under that of Zarnich Abmer. All theſe Names have however been 
attributed alſo to the factitious red Arſenic which People have confounded 
with it. MAS W 
The Virtues or Qualities of this Drug are no more aſcertained at this Time 
than thoſe of the yellow Orpiment. Geoffrey indeed tells us it is poĩſonous, but 
he ſays the ſame without Foundation of Orpiment. It is true that Dioſcorides 
has rank'd it among the corroſive Subſtances, but he has alſo preſcribed it inter- 
nally in almoſt all the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, and Hippocrates bears him Company 
in it. They gave it ſometimes in Powder, ſometimes in Linctus's, and ſome- 
times in Vapour, ordering the Fume of it to be received into the Throat: 
Hippocrate, s Method of giving it was in Mixture with an equal Quantity of 
native Sulphur, and three or four blanch'd Almonds. He gave not leſs than 
the Obolus, that is about twelve Grains of our Weight, in this Manner at a 
Doſe, and we do not hear of any ill Effect from it. F 
The Chineſe make Images of their Pagods of it, and caſt it into Cups which 
they infuſe Wine in, as we uſed to do in Antimonial ones, and afterwards give 
it as a Medicine in many Diſeaſes. It has been affirmed that the ſame Thin 
has been try'd here, but with very bad Succeſs, the Wine acquiring little [ef 
than a poiſonous Quality from the Infuſion. It has been gueſs'd from this that 
the People in hot Countries where Perſpiration is very free, bear Doſes that 
wou' d prove fatal here; but is it not mon An that the common Miſtake 
was made in theſe Trials, and that red Arſenic inſtead of native Sandarach was © 
uſed as the Ingredient? We have no Neceſſity of making a Trial of it in 
Medicine, as we have many Things ſufficiently efficacious for all the Purpoſes 
it is recommended in, the Safety of which we are perfectly well afſurd of: But 
it may be added here to the Accounts of the Ancients, that I have given it in no 
leſs Quantity than a Dram to a Dog, without Hurt. Were there however no 
other Reaſons againſt the bringing this and the yellow Orpiment into Uſe in 
| Medicine, the common Error of confounding them with the red and yellow 
factitious Arfenic wou'd be ſufficient, at leaſt till it ſhould be better clear'd up, 
than it is at preſent, to the Generality of the World. ; ad 
The yellow Orpiment is indeed eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Arſenic of that 
Colour, by its being of a plated Texture, whereas the other is not, but the Dit- 
ference between Sandarach and red Arſenic is much leſs obvious: The only 
Means of diſtinguiſhing them at Sight is, that the Arſenic is of a deeper Colour, 
and has nothing of the yellowiſh: or orange Caſt of the Sandarach. 
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AMBERGREASE. 


Tnflammable Faſfils which are folid and opake. 
"CHAPTER I. 
_' AMBRAGRISEA, 


Ambergreaſe. 


HIS is a bituminous Mineral, about the Origin of which there has been 
as much Confuſion and Error among the Writers on theſe Subjects, as 
about that of Amber. Theſe Errors are however of much later Date than 
thoſe relating to that Subject, for the Subſtance that has given riſe to them 
was not at all known amongſt the ancient Greeks ; the earlieſt Mention we 
any where find of it being in Aus: Since the Time of that Author we 
meet with ſome who have aſſerted it to be the Exſudation of a Tree; others who 
have declared it to be of the animal Kingdom, and -according to the Cuſtom 
olf the World, in obſcure Caſes, tp allow leaſt of all to the true Opinion, ſcarce 
any are to be met with who guets'd of its being of mineral Origin. 
By thoſe who efteemed it a vegetable Juice, ſeveral Trees have been 
adjudg' d to the producing it, and have been ſuppaſed to grow on the Sea- 
Coaſt, and either to drop it from their Trunks and Branches into the Water, or to 
exſudate it from their Roots which ran out of the Earth into that Fluid. Among, 
thoſe who will have it of animal Origin, ſome have ſuppoſed it form'd by 
ſome unknown Proceſs from Honycombs, others have imagined the Dung of 
| Birds to give it its firſt Matter, and others have very circumſtantially recorded 
its being 1 in the Body of the Whale. All theſe Opinions however are 
| uall alſe. „„ | 5 85 | 25 ROO = | 
3 is a true and genuine mineral Production, of the Number of the 
ZBitumens, and anſwering to the Characteriſtics of all the other Foſſils of that Kind. 
It is a light and frothy Subſtance which originally bubbles up out of the Earth 
in a fluid Form, principally under Water, where it is by Degrees waſh'd about 
and hardened into the Maſſes we ſee it in. We have the ſame Proof of its 
having been once ſoft, that we have of Amber's having been ſo, that is we find 
extraneous Bodies bedded in it: Pieces of Honeycomb have been ſometimes 
found in it, and thence has ariſen the Error that the whole was once Honey- 
comb; what it generally contains of this Kind are however ſuch Subſtances as it 
might naturally be ſuppoſed to meet with as it has roll'd about in the Sea; 
we do not except out of this Number even the Beaks which are generally ſaid 
8 be thoſe of Perroquets, but which are in Truth thoſe of a Species of the 
alamary. Tb *** 
. in its hard or common Form is a lax and coarſe Subſtance of 
an irregular Structure, friable and ſo light as to ſwim upon Water. It is ſoft 
and unctuous to the Touch of a highly perfum'd Smell, and is found in Maſſes 
of a perfectly irregular Figure, generally of very rough and uneven Surfaces, 
and from Pieces of the Bigneſs of a Pea, to Maſſes of ten, twenty, or mare 
3 ounds; 
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| Pounds ; nay, there have ſome been found of more than two hundred Weight. 


this Colour are rare, what we- uſually meet with is compoſed of whitiſh, 


mainder after all the finer Matter is waſh*d off. 


any. It very freely. and readily melts over the Fire, running into a fluid Subſtance 
as thin as Water. It readily takes Fire alſo in the manner of the other 
Bitumens, and burns with a very bright whitiſh Flame; when pure it will 
thus burn almoſt entirely away, leaving very little Remainder. Spirit of Wine 


Matter; and even what is at firft taken up by this Menſtruum is not all retained 
the Bottom of the Veſſel afterwards ; this by Degrees coagulates more and 


more, and finally may be reduced by the Evaporation of all the Menſtruum to 
a dry flaky or foliated Earth, of a whitiſh, Colour and very fatty to the Touch. 


Which in the ſame manner as that, may itſelf alſo be raiſed in a very fierce 


Parts of America. R is no wonder indeed that ſo light a Subſtance as this pro- 
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The moſt uſual Standard however is from a quarter to half a Pounc. 
It is not in the leaſt bright or tranſparent, and when pure it is of a pale grey 
Colour with a faint tinge of brown in it; but Pieces perfectly and uniformly of 


yellowiſh and blackiſh Granules ; as there is more of this whitiſh Matter in theſe 
Maſſes they are the more ſcented and valuable, but it is apt to waſh off from 
the ſmaller Maſſes and from the Surfaces of the larger, ſo as to leave them leſs 
valuable: The yellowiſh will alſo fometimes be carried off and leave only the 
black behind, this makes what they call black Ambergreaſe, and what ſome 
have eſteem'd a peculiar Kind of this Bitumen, but very erroneouſly. This 
may well be the worſt Kind of Ambergreaſe, ſince it is in Truth only the Re- 


Ambergreaſe is not ſoluble in any Acid, nor makes the leaſt Efferveſcence with 


is the beſt Solvent we know for it, but this does not take up its whole Sub- 
ſtance, but always leaves a Remainder in Form of a black pitchy or bituminous 


by ir, a large Portion of it uſually ſubſiding in Form of a white Cloud towards 


On Analyſis it firſt yields by Diſtillation in a Retort a Quantity of infipid 
Phlegm, then comes over an acid Spirit and a very highly ſcented yellowiſh 
Oil, with a ſmall Portion of an acid Salt like that which is produced from Am- 
ber, and there remains at the Bottom of the Retort a black ſhining bituminous 
Matter, not unlike that which 1s left after a like Diſtillation of Amber, and 


It appears from this that Ambergreaſe in many of its Characters approaches 
greatly to Amber. It is to be choſen in clean and not over friable Pieces, of 
a pale grey Colour and as uniform as may be in its Structure, or with ſmall, 
not very large, black Specks within. It is found on the Sea-Coaſts in many 
Parts of the World, indeed at one Time or other it has been met with almoſt 
on all. The greateſt Quantity we have of it at preſent is from Africa: The 
Eaſt-Indies in many Places afford it at Times, and it has been met with in many 


duced in the deep Seas, as it probably is, ſhould be carried to almoſt any Coafts 
by the Courſe of the Wind. We have ſometimes had very conſiderable Maſſes 
of it found in Scotland. PR : 


The oldeſt Authors that treat of Ambergreaſe call it Ambar or Ampar, but 


it afterwards became neceſſary to add an Epithet to this Word and call it An- 
bragriſea and Ambra Cinericea, from the Confuſion brought into the Shops by 
Aviſenna and ſome others of the Archians, who call'd the commmon Amber 
or Succinum by the ſame Name Ambra. 7% 5 2 pg 
— — It 
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It is a very high Cordial, and when the Conſtitution will bear it, (for ſome 
Perſons cannot ſuffer the leaſt Particle of it to come near them,) is found of 
great Uſe in Convulſions and in all nervous Diſorders. It is alſo eſteem'd one of 
the greateſt Provocatives to Venery that the Materia Medica affords us: And in 
the Eaſtern Parts of the World, where it is frequent, it is generally eſteem'd one 
of thoſe Medicines by which Life may be prolong'd. Its Doſe is from one Grain 
to ſix or eight. The only Preparation of Ambergreaſe in Uſe at preſent is its 
Tincture or Eſſence. 9 


 TincTuRa AMBRAGRISEAE, | 
Tincture or Eſſence of Ambergreaſe. 23 
Take Ambergreaſe and white Sugar-Candy, of each two Drams; Muſk, 
twelve Grains; Civit, two Grains; grind all theſe well together in a Glaſs-Mortar, 
and add to them by flow Degrees tour Ounces of reCtify'd Spirit of Wine; ſet 
the whole in a tall Glaſs in a mild Sand-heat for four Days and then ſeparate the 
clear Tincture or Eſſence for Uſe. The Doſe of this is from one to eight or ten 
Drops, and it has all the Virtues of the Ambergreaſe in Subſtance. -- 


CHAPTER Il 


BiTUMEN JUDAICUM, 
Feu Pitch. 


HIS is a natural Bitumen of the ſolid Kind, but leſs firm and hard than 
moſt of the former. It is of a very cloſe and compact Texture and re- 
markably light: It is found in Maſſes of very irregular Figures, though uſually 
approaching ſomething to a round or oval Form and generally flatted ; the 
Surface of theſe is uſually rough and uneven and often wrinkled and corru- 
gated. It is of a bituminous and ſub-acid Taſte and has a diſagreeable Smell, 
_ eſpecially when brought to the Fire, tho* it has leſs of this than any of the 
fluid Kinds. The Maſſes of it are in general from an Ounce to two or three 
Pound in Weight, they. are of a duſky, greyiſh, or browniſh black on the 
outſide, but when broken they are almoſt of as deep a black as Jet, and of 
as ſmooth and gloſſy a Surface; it ſometimes ſhews a number of ſmall Cracks 
where it breaks, but it has nothing of the laminated Structure of the true 
Jet, nor is particularly determined like that to ſplit in a horizontal rather than 
in any other Direction: when broke into thin Pieces and held up againſt a ſtrong 
. Light it appears ſomewhat tranſparent and of a rediſh yellow or deep orange 
Colour. it does not ferment with any Acids, it very readily melts in a ſmall 
Degree of Heat, but does not flow equally and thin, but riſes up in Bubbles. 
It readily takes Fire and burns with a greeniſh white Flame, and this may be 
rekindled again and again as it goes out, till at length the whole bituminous Mat- 
ter will be burnt away, and only a ſmall Quantity of white Aſhes will remain. 
The true Bitumen Fudaicum, diſtiled in a Retort in a Sand-heat gradually 
encreaſed, affords firſt a whitiſh Phlegm of a diſagreeable bitteriſh and ſub- acid 
Taſte, after this there riſes a clear and thin Oil of a duſky red Colour, and 
after this a thicker Oil like Butter and almoſt black; if the Fire be urged to a 
| greater Degree after this, the greateſt Part of the Remainder will be raiſed and 
come over in Form of a thick natural Bitumen, nothing remaining but a ſmall 
Quantity of a ſpungy Maſs reſembling a light well burat Cinder. This 
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This is the Bitumen which the ancient Greets have deſcribed to us under the 
Name of Aſphaltum. Dioſcorides indeed has puzzled the Matter a little by 
telling us that the beſt Aſpbaltum was purpliſh, but probably all that he meant 
by that, was that it had ſome ſuch Tinge when held up againſt the Light in 
thin Pieces. Serapio has deſcribed it under the Name of Karabe Sadomiæ, 
and Gummi funerum, Karabe being properly among the Arabians a Name for 
any Bitumen, and the other Part of the Name expreſſing the Place whence it 
came; its other Name among, theſe Authors was given it from its Uſe in em- 
balming. 5 5 
It . and diſcutient, and is ſaid to be a powerful Emmenagogue, 
but at preſent we ſcarce hear of it in Preſcription, or find it genuine in the Shops; 
what we generally meet with under its Name is a coarſe Bitumen found in many 
Parts of Germany; and ſometimes the Caput Mortuum of the Diſtillation of Am- 
ber is offered to Sale under its Name. „„ _— a 
The true Bitumen Judaicum is brought to us from Agyp!, where it is found 
in many Places on the Surface of the Earth or at ſmall Depths, — 


CHAPTER Ul. 


GacGaTEs, 


Jet. 


HE. Gagates or true Jet is a Subſtance that has been long known to the 
; World, both as a thing uſeful in Medicine, and as a beautiful Foſſil 
for Toys and Ornaments of ſeveral Kinds; yet ſo very imperfectly have 
People been all wr while acquainted with it, that even in England, where the 
fineſt in the World is produced, it is ſo little known, that it is generally con- 
founded with the common Ampelites or Cannel Coal. The Difference how- 
ever between theſe is very plain both in their Nature and Origin. The Cannel 
Coal forms whole Strata in the Earth and thoſe of vaſt Thickneſs and Extent. 
The Jet on the other Hand is found in detached Maſſes, ſeldom of any great Size, 
| lodged in the Strata of Clay and other Matter. Jet has a Grain reſembling that 
of Wood, and will ſplit very eaſily and regularly in an horizontal Direction, 
but breaks much more difficultly and more irregularly in any other Direction; 
the Cannel Coal breaks equally eaſy any way, and has no diſtinguiſhable Grain 
at all. Jet is but moderately hard, Cannel Coal is extremely ſo, not leſs indeed 
than many Stones; and finally Jet is the much more inflammable, it flames a 
long time, the Cannel Coal but a little while. After theſe diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racters of the two Subſtances ſo frequently confounded together, we come to 
the Deſcription of Jet as thus diſtinguiſhed. Jet is a very beautiful Foſſil of a 
tolerably firm and very even and regular Structure, and generally of a ſmooth, 
ſometimes of a glofy Surface; when broken it always appears very bright and 
ſhining ; it is very light and of a bituminous and ſubaſtringent Taſte. It is 
found in Maſſes uſually ſo far determinate in Figure, that they are thick in the 
Middle and thin at the Edges; they are ſometimes rounded, but more fre- 
quently of an oblong Figure, and reſembling a Board that had been left thick 
in the Middle, and cut away toward the Sides. Theſe Pieces are what are 
called the Ribs of Jet; they do indeed in ſome Meaſure reſemble Ribs, but 
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that they are not crooked. The larger W of Jet are uſually of one of theſe 
two Figures, but the ſmaller are found of all the irregular Shapes imaginable z _ 
they often look like Fragments of larger Maſſes, and ſometimes where they 
have been waſhed about upon the Shores reſemble Pebbles by their rounded 
Figure and ſmooth Surface. Its largeſt Maſſes are uſually of the oblong Form 
above mentioned, theſe are often two or three Feet long, ſometimes a con- 
ſiderable deal more, and ſome of them are fix or eight Inches thick in the 
Middle, but theſe largeſt Pieces are ſeldom good throughout. a 
It is of a fine deep black Colour very gloſſy and ſhining, except upon its 
Surface where it has been fould by Accidents; it uſually exhibits a Texture 
or Grain reſembling that of Wood, and when examined by the Microſcope is 
found to be compoſed of a Number of parallel Plates very thin and laid cloſely 
upon one another.. | j! 6 
Hartman, who has treated very largely of the Pr:ffian Amber, deſcribes a 
Subſtance which he calls the Matrix of Amber, and which he ſays reſembles 
foſſile Woo d ;this is evidently a coarſe and imperfect Kind of Jet, and there- 
fore the Opinion of Amber's being originally a vegetable Reſin founded on 
its being found in the Veins, and among the Strata of this Matter falls to the 
= Ground, as this Matrix itſelf is not a vegetable, but a Foſſil, and that of the 
= bituminous Kind like the other. * * 
let is not ſoluble in any of the Acids, nor does it make any Efferveſcence 
with them. It is not fuſible by Fire but it is inflammable, and yields a very 
bright white Flame which continues a long time, and may be renewed again and 
again by holding it to a Candle, till the whole Subſtance of the Jet burns 
away, leaving only a ſmall Quantity of Aſhes of a ſaline Taſte. a 


let is to be choſen of the deepeſt black of a moderate Hardneſs, very light 
and ſuch as will ſplit moſt evenly in an horizontal Direction; for this is its 
great 3 Character from the Cannel Coal, and from the hard Bitu- 
It is found in many Parts of the World: the German Mines afford large Quan- 
tities of it; it is alſo frequent on the Coaſts of France and Italy, waſhed up by the 
Sea; we have it in England in great Abundance lodged in Strata of Stone and 
Clay, and often waſhed out of Cliffs and rolled about the Shores by the Waves. 
Jet has been known from the earlieſt Times we have any Account of: the 
ancient Greeks call it Gagates, the more modern Writers in that Language En- 
gangis and Gangitis, the Latins Gagates, and ſometimes, tho' very 3 rly, 
Succinum nigrum, black Amber; for there is a real black Amber eaſily diftin- 
guiſhable from this by its ſuperior Hardneſs in the Maſs, and by its readily 

melting over the Fire which the Jet will not do.” „ 
True Jet diſtilled in a Retort in a Sand-Heat, with the Fire gradually raiſed, 
_ affords firſt a whitiſh, acrid, and ſub- acid Phlegm, after this there riſes a thin, 
duſky or blackiſh Oil, and afterwards a coarſer and thicker Oil of the ſame 

Colour. There is not the leaſt Appearance of any Salt reſembling that of 
Amber procured by the Proceſs in a dry Form ; but if the Phlegm be 
Carefully evaporated and ſet to ſhoot, there will be found ſmall Concreti- 
ons of a grey Salt ſomewhat like that of Amber about the Sides of the 
Veſſel, This Salt is yielded in ſo very ſmall Quantity by Jet, that half a 
Pound of it ſcarce will afford a 8 whatever Care be taken to ſeparate 
| | | | R 
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it from the Water. It is ſingular that this Salt is more acid than that '6f Am- 
ber and yet is more volatile, riſing much earlier than that in the Proceſs. The 
Caput Mortuum left in the Retort after the Diſtillation of Jet is much larger in 
Quantity, in Proportion, than that left after 'diftilling Amber. R Pound of 
Amber leaves but about ten Drams of it, eight Ounces of Jet will leave twe 
Ounces and a half, and this is much more looſe and fpungy than chat left by 
Amber. 7 FN 
The Ancients have left us great Praiſes of Jet as a Medicine, but the later 
Practice has not been at the Pains to know whether juſtly or not. Dioſcorides 
tells us that it is an excellent Emollient and Diſcutient ; he 'recommends a Fu- 
migation of it for Diſeaſes of the Womb, and Water in which burning Jet has 


f 


been quenched as a Cardiac. Actius orders it to be extinguiſhed in Wine for 
the ſame Purpole. 5 3 ↄ ue 
Its thin Oil much reſembles that of Amber and might be uſed to the ſame 
J „„ VVV gs 
I „ C H APT E R IV. 
Aurrrrzs, 
Cane Coal. 


FINHIS is a Subſtance which has a long time, tho' with very little Reaſon, 
been confounded both by Authors and by our Druggiſts with Jet; how 
improperly we have ſhewn in the preceding Chapter, where the diſtinguiſhing 
Characters of each are alſo delivered. The Ampelites is the hardeſt of all the 
bituminous Foffils. It is found in large Strata and is of an extreamly Com- 
and is naturally of a ſmooth and ſomewhat gloſſy Surface, and of a Rees 
unmixed black Colour, tho? it is much leſs gloffy than the Jet, and of a leſs dee 
black than it. The Strata it forms are ſometimes crack*d perpendicularly wi 
Tmall Fiſſures, and theſe are uſually in time filled up with a white Spar; this 
Matter makes a Sort of white Veins in the Ampelites in this Caſe, and it is 
owing only to this Accident that ſome Authors have deſcribed this Foffil 4 
being ſometimes variegated with white. It is not fuſible, but very readily takes 
Fire and burns a little while with a bright white Flame, after which it becomes 
red hot and continues ſo a long time, till in fine it leaves only a ſmall Quan 
tity of whitiſh Aſhes. N „„ if 


It is dug in many Parts of England in great Abundance, particularly in La- 
_ eaſhire, where it is burnt as common Fuel, and makes an extreamly fweet and 
cleanly Fire, caſting a great Heat, and conſuming bur very ſlowly.  _ 
Among the Authors who have treated of this Subſtance, we find ſome who 

have given it the Name of black Amber, Succinum Nigrum, confounding it in 
their own Thoughts with Jet, and that by a double Blunder with the black 

Amber. Some alſo have imagined it the Lapis Ohſedianus of the Andients, 
and deſcribed it under that ame. 3 on OO 
It is often work*d into Toys and Utenſils of various Kinds, under the Name 
of Jet, and is ſometimes ſold at a conſiderable Price by that Fallacy. In 
Medicine it has the Credit of being good in the Cholic, and of being in 
2 an Emollient and Diſcutient, but the preſent Practice takes no No- 
tice of it. | 
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of the Liquid inflammable Foſſils. 
"CHAPTER i. 


| PETROLEUM, 453-5 
Rock Oil, or Oil of Petre. 


TF\HIS is the moſt frequent of all the liquid Bitumens, and is perhaps 
the moſt valuable of them all in Medicine. It is an extreamly ſubtle 
and penetrating Fluid, and is by much the thinneſt of all the native Bitumens, 
approaching in its Confiſtence, its Smell, and many of its Qualities, to the diſ- 
tilled eſſential Oils of Plants. It is very light and very pellucid, but tho? 
equally bright and clear under all Circun rl. ſtances; and it is able to very great 
Variety in its Colour. It is naturally almoſt colourleſs, and much reſembles 
the moſt pure Oil of Turpentine in Appearance; this is called, tho' ſomewhat 
improperly, white Petroleum, for it has no more Colour than fair Water; it is 
ſometimes tinged to a browniſh, yellowiſh, or reddiſh Colour, and ſometimes 
to a faint greeniſh. Its moſt frequent Colour however is a Mixture of the 
reddiſh and blackiſh, in ſuch a Degree that it looks black when viewed behind 
the Light, but Purple when placed between the Eye and a Candle or a Win- 
ns - --- 3 | = „ 
The white, as it is called, is moſt of all eſteemed, but there is not much 
Reaſon for this, the other Kinds are ſo lightly tinged that they loſe very little 
of their Pellucidity by it; and they are all of the ſame pungent and acrid Taſte, 
and of the ſame ſtrong and penetrating Smell, which very much approaches 
to that of the diſtilled Oil of Amber. . . 
It is very inflammable taking Fire at the Approach of a Candle, and burn- 
ing almoſt wholly away, when it floats on the Surface of the Water, as it does 
in many Parts of 1zaly ; it is eaſy by this means to ſet the Surface of a whole 
= Pond on Fire in an Inſtant, and give the Appearance of Water burning. It is 
= not in many Places neceſſary to touch the Surface of the Oil on this Occaſion 
= with the Fire, for the Petroleum continually ſending up a large Quantity of Va- 
" WS pours, they will often take Fire if a lighted Candle is brought within a Foot 
or two of the Oil itfel 4 5 EE 
= Pearoleum diſtilled, by the Retort affords a thin and fluid Oil, ſomewhat more 
= tranſparent and pure than it was before Diſtillation, but a great Part of its ſub- 
tle Spirit is loſt in the Operation; for this Oil is of a leſs penetrating Smell, 
0 uad is lefs infammable than the native Matter; the Remainder in the Bottom 
= Of the Veſſel is a thick yellowiſh Matter looking like melted Reſin. This Bi- 
= tumnen is therefore better for all medicinal Purpoſes in its native State than 
thus diſtilled; when intended to be burnt in Lamps it is indeed the better for 
— as it then burns away leſs quick, and bas leſs Smell, and makes 
ä 1 „ 
Petrolewn is found in many Parts of the World, but no where ſo plentifully 
3 in Iialy, they fink Wells in WE, Places fox it, where at thirty. or forry 
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Feet deep they find it riſe in vaſt Abundance with the Water. It is alſo found 
trickling of itſelf down the Sides of Hills along with the little Streams of 
Water, and is generally found leaſt coloured toward the Top of the Hill, and 
more and more ting'd as it is found nearer the Bottom, till at length it is quite 
black. There are alſo Places in aly, where Springs carrying large Quantities 
of Petroleum run on the Surface and ſometimes loſe themſelves, and riſe again 
ſeveral times in a ſmall Extent of Ground ; the Petroleum ſwimming on theſe, 
ſhews how very eaſily that Fluid takes up its ſeveral Colours, for it will be 
ſeen white or colourleſs in one Place, and browniſh in another of fifty Yards 
Diſtance, and a little farther quite black, tho? it has been only carried a little 
way under the Surface of the Earth, between one and the other of theſe Places, 
Some of theſe Springs yield ſuch Plenty of the Petroleum on their Surface, 
that many Gallons of it are weekly ſkim'd off by the Inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring Places, and ſold at a very moderate Price. It is alſo frequent in many 
Parts of Germany, and in France, where they have enough of it to make a 
Traffic with it; we are not without it in England, but we do not make any Uſe 
—_ ; „ . 
Petroleum is to be choſen the pureſt, lighteſt, and moſt pellucid that can be 
had, ſuch as is of the moſt penetrating Smell, and is the moſt inflammable: 
we very frequently meet with the diſtilled Oils of the other Bitumens under 
its Name, but theſe are none of them of ſo briſk or pungent a Smell, or ſo 
inflammable as the genuine Kind. | 3 
It is principally uſed externally in Paralytic Caſes, and in Pains of the Limbs. 
The French give it internally in Hyſteric Complaints, and to their Chil- 
dren againſt Worms; ſome alſo give it from ten to fifteen Drops in Wine for 
Suppreſſions of the Menſes. Theſe however are rather the Practices of the 
common People than of the Faculty. 1 e 
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"CHAPTER K 
NAPRHTRHA. | 


FTNVHIS is a mineral Fluid too much confounded with the Petroleum by 
bi Authors, it being the general Account that a yellowiſh Petroleum 1s 
Naphtha, and many even giving this Name to the common pure State of that 
Fluid in which it is colourleſs like Water: Naphtha however is a very different 
Thing from Petroleum of any Kind. RL SENS: 


It is a very pure, clear and thin mineral Fluid, though much leſs ſo than the 
Petroleum. It is in Conſiſtence much thinner than the expreſs'd vegetable Oils, 
but ſomething thicker than the thin and fine diſtill'd ones. It is perfectly clear 
and tranſparent, and in Colour is not white as has been generally reported, but 
of a very pate Yellow with a Caſt of Brown in it. It is ſoft and oily to the 
Touch, and almoſt immediately dries away upon the Fingers: It is of a ſh 
and unpleaſant Taſte, and of a very brifk and penetrating Smell, though m 
leſs fo than the common Petroleum. What Scent it has is truly of the bitu- 
minous Kind, and W ce to that of the diſtill'd Oil of Amber, but is very 
faint in Compariſon of that. It is extreamly ready to take Fire, and will, when 
pure, burn wholly away witheut leaving the leaſt Remainder; and in Places 
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where it is frequent, it exhales a Vapour that takes Fire at the Approach of any 
Flame and burns to a great Diſtance, ſometimes ſpreading in an inſtant over half 
a Mile or more of Ground, and continuing alight a great while. i 

It is found floating on the Waters of Springs which iſſue out at the Sides of 
Hills in Perſia, Tartary, and many other of the Eaſtern Parts of the World. It 
is not known to be produced any where in Europe. Diſtill'd by the Retort it 
yields an Oil ſomewhat thinner than it was originally, and of a weaker Smell. 
The Subſtance remaining at the Bottom of the Retort has much the Reſemblance 
of Amber: And it ſeems highly probable that the Origin of all the Amber in 
the World is from the ſame Sort of Principle. I have ſucceeded ſo far in an 
Attempt to make Amber by this Fluid, and an Acid drawn from the crude 
Pyrites, that I have produced a friable ſomewhat pellucid Matter, having all 
the Properties of Amber, except its Hardneſs and Clearneſs, and yielding a true 
Salt and Oil of Amber on Diſtillation : But as melted Amber never will be per- 
fe& fine Amber again, and as it is impoſſible to finiſh this Proceſs without run- 
ning the Matter into Fuſion, I frankly confeſs that I have Doubts whether it 
may ever be carried any farther. FFF 
The medicinal Virtues of the Naphtha are the ſame with thoſe of the common 
Petroleum, but in a more remiſs Degree. It is uſed externally on many Occaſions 
in Perſia, where it is produced in the greateſt Plenty, and is taken inwardly, a 
few Drops for a Doſe, in Cholics. The principal Uſe that is made of it how- 
ever is for burning in Lamps, for which Purpoſe, it is very proper as it does not. 
burn away ſo quick as the Petroleum, and is of a leſs offenſive Smell, but it has 
the Diſadvantage of making more Smoak. The Ancients call'd it Oleum Meder, 
and have recorded very ſtrange Things of its inflammable Quality. We are 
= told that about Babylon, where it was produced in great Abundance, there was 
= ablackiſh Kind as well as this yellowiſh one; but as we do not meet with or 
= hear of any but the pure Yellow at this Time, it is highly probable that what 
was call'd at that Time black Naphtha was the dark Petroleum. 


CHAPTER m. 
P1SSASPHALTUM, 
Earth Pitch. 


TVHIS is a Subſtance very little known in the Shops in its genuine State, 
though its Name is frequent enough : What is generally met with under 
this Appellation being a Mixture of common Pitch and the Bitumen Judaicum. 
This Hiers from the true ſimple Aſphaltum, or Bitumen Fudaicum, under the 
= Name of which it is ſometimes alſo ſold, in its being of a leſs deep Black, more 
ſeoſt and friable, and of a very diſagreeable Smell. 0 5 
Such is the artificial Piſſaſpbaltum, the genuine Subſtance of this Name is, 
of the Number of the liquid Bitumens, but is by much the thickeſt of them 
all. It is a tough, ropy, viſcid Matter, approaching to the Conſiſtence of Bird- 
Lime when fit for Uſe. It is of a duſky black Colour when view'd in the Maſs, 
but when extended into thin Flakes and view'd againſt the Light it appears of a 
deep purpliſh orange Colour; upon the whole it reſembles nothing ſo much 
4 common Pitch when a little ſoftened by the Fire. It is of a a 
— | ct | ong 
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ſtrong bituminous Smell, but a much leſs diſagreeable one than the other 
liquid'Bitumens, ſomething like the Fragrance of Amber when heated: by rub- 
bing, making a conſiderable Part in it: We are told indeed by Authors: of 
its having much of the Smell of common Pitch, but probably thoſe who 
tell us ſo have form'd their Account of it from adulterated Specimens,. in which 
common Pitch made the greateſt Part; for there is aſſurediy nothing of the 
Nature of this Smell in the genuine Piſſaſphaltum. It is ſoft enough to run and 
ſpread upon a Marble when freſh, but by Degrees it becomes more and more 
hard, tho? it never will arrive at the Conſiſtence of the ſolid: Bitumens. It 
makes no Efferveſcence with acid Menſtruums, but it is. ſoluble in Oil, and. will 
' impart a Tincture to Spirit of Wine, and will give a ſtrong Taſte to Water. 
Held over a gentle Heat it grows thin and very ſoon. boils, but it does not melt 
_ equally into an uniform Maſs, but ſwells up and bubbles very much: It very 
readily takes Fire and burns with a bright white Flame, leaving behind it a 
| ſmall Quantity of whitiſh Aſhes. Mix'd with powder'd Bole, or Chalk, and 
diſtild by the Retort, it yields a whitiſh bitter ſubacid and. very diſagreeable 
Water, and afterwards a thin fine Oil of a dark Colour, very like the Petroleum, 
and after this a thicker and ſtronger ſcented one. : 
It is found ouzing out of Rocks, or out of the Surface of the Earth, in. ſeveral 
Parts of the World. The Eaft- Indies, Perſia and Agypt abound with it in 
ſeveral Places, but it is no where ſo plentiful as in Tah), where it riſes. up out 
of the Surface of the Ground, eſpecially in hot Weather, in many Places, and 
in fuch Quantities that its Viſcidity makes it a very difagreeable Thing to paſs 
over them: They collect it principally there for Uſe. The greateſt Quantity of 
what they gather is diſtill'd for its thin Oil, which is ſent into other Parts of 
Europe under the Name of Petroleum ; the reſt is ſent to the German Shops: wha 
generally keep it in its natural State. The greateſt Quantity any where known 
of it is about Caſtro, a Ton about ſixty 


Miles from where the fineſt, and 
what is uſually preſerved in its natural State, is ſuch as is found onzing out of 
the Cracks of the neighbouring Rocks, and is commonly call'd Pece de Caſtro, 
Caſtro Pitch. CY owns 2 
The Ancients calld it Pittaſphallum or P:ſſaſphaltum, and the Moderns Pix 
Mineralis, and ſome of them Maltha, hut this Name does not ſo properly be- 
_ to the Bitumen alone, and to a Mixture of it with Clay and Sand, in which 
Caſe it makes a very tenacious Kind of Mortar, or Cement for building, and 
feems to have been the famous Cement uſed in building the Walls of Babylon, 
It is much recommended by the Ancients for external Uſe, as an Emollient, 
Maturant and Digeſtive ; and was uſed in Cataplaſms for the ripening all Sorts 
of Tumors, and againft the Sciatica, and other Pains of the Limbs. They alſo 
frequently had recourſe to it to ſtrengthen the Limbs after reducing of Diſ- 
locations. It is not much uſed at preſent, and indeed in moſt Caſes in which it 
is recommended the Petroleum ſeems very proper to ſupply its Place. 
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CHAPTER TV. 
Pisszlzunm Ixpicun, 
Barbados Tar. 


FAHIS is a mineral Fluid of the Nature of the thicker fluid Bitumens, 
1 and of all others the moſt approaching in Appearance, Colour and Con- 
fiſtence to the true Piſſa/phaltum, though differing from it in many other 
eſſential Points. It is a thick, heavy and duſky coloured Matter, viſcid to the 
Touch, but much leſs ſo than the Piſſaſpballum, and is about the Conſiſtence of 
Treacle, but not of ſo uniform a Structure of Parts: When examin'd againft the 
Light or pour'd from one Veſſel to another, it is found to be of a browniſh. 
black Colour, but with nothing of the orange Caſt of the Piſſaſpbaltum, and it is leſs 
tranſparent though of a thinner Conſiſtence. It is of a nauſeous, acrid and 
bittteriſh Taſte, and of a very ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell very like that of 
the Petroleum, with a Mixture of that of the diſtill'd Oil of Amber. It. melts 
with a very ſmall Degree of Heat into a thin Subſtance like Oil, which when 
cold is found thicker and tougher than it was originally. It is naturally thinner 
in warm Weather than in cold, and it grows leſs fluid as it is longer kept. It 
very readily takes Fire and burns with a briſk vivid white Flame, with a 
Mixture of a pale greeniſh Caſt in it, and with a very difagreeable Smell, and 
finally leaves a large Quantity of an uninflammable Earth behind it, in Form of 
whitiſh or greyiſh Aſhes. It is ſoluble in Oil or any fatty Subſtance, and it 
gives a very diſagreeable Taſte to Water. Diſtill'd in a Retort with a Sand- 
heat it affords a white, thick and very diſagreeable Water of an acid and bitteriſh 
Taſte, and afterwards a large Quantity of a dark colour'd thin Oil, of a very 
penetrating Scent not unlike that of Oil of Amber. LS 
It is very frequent in many Parts of America, where it is found trickling down 
the Sides of the Mountains in large Quantities, 'and ſometimes floating on the 
Surface of the Waters; but it ſeems do be almoſt loſt at this Time in the 
Country from whence it was originally ned, the ///and of Barbados, ſcarce any 
where affording it. It has been greattyMcommended internally, in Coughs and 
other Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, but it is very ſeldom to be met with 
genuine, either in America or with us: The People who collect it uſually mixing 
other Things with it, and frequently giving very different Things under its Name. 


CHAPTER V. 


Or ZUM TER R, 
Dil of the Earth. 


HIS is another of the thicker mineral Fluids, or more properly it is 
of a middle Conſiſtence between that of the thick ones here deſ- 
cribed and the thin ones before. It is of the Conſiſtence of a thin Syrup in . 
Winter, and in warm Weather is little thicker than Oil of Olives : It is of a duſky 
blackiſh Colour, and when held up againſt the Light is found to have a faint: 
Caſt of Purple in it, though without any thing of the yellowiſh or orange _ 
1 . 0 
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of the Piſſaſphaltum. It is but moderately tranſparent however for ſo thin a 
Fluid, and is of a very diſagreeab le Taſte, and of a ſtrong penetrating Smell like 
that of the diſtill'd Oil of Amber. It melts over a very gentle Heat into a thin 
Fluid like Oil but is not very clear, and by repeated Fuſions of this Kind it ma 
be brought to a much thicker Conſiſtence than it naturally is of: It readil dif. 
ſolves in Oil: It imparts a Tincture to Spirit of Wine, and gives a bitteriſh and 
acrid Taſte to Water. It is very readily inflammable and burns with a white 
but not very briſk or vivid Flame, and leaves a large Remainder of an unin- 
flammable grey Earth behind it. | Ges Ln 
Dittill'd by the Retort it in great Part riſes in Form of a much thinner and 
more ſtrongly ſcented Oil, and leaves behind it a black thick Matter much like 
the Piſſaſpbaltum, but this urg'd by a ftronger Fire will in great Part come 
over too in Form of a thick dark colour'd Balſam. © 
The true Oleum Terre ſeems peculiar to the Eaſt, where it is call'd Miniac 
Tannab, which ſignifies Oil of the Earth. It is no where ſo plentifully produced 
as in the Iſland of Sumatra, where it ouzes out of the Cracks of Rocks in the 
Hills in many Places. The People of the Eaft-7zazes eſteem it greatly in para- 
lytic Diſorders, uſing it externally as an Embrocation __ 
They have alſo another Qil of the ſame Name, but of a very different 
Nature; this laſt is what our Eaſt-India Surgeons uſually bring over, and is a 
vegetable Oil impregnated with the Virtues of certain Earths and other mineral 
Subſtances which are heated red hot and quenched ſeveral Times in it, and 
ſome of them afterwards boiPd in it. 8 5 
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FOSSILE BODIES 
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1 


I beſe, though they ſerve the Phyſician to fewer Purpoſes than the Bodies 


of either of the former Claſſes, are more numerqus than thoſe of all of them 
together; they are much more liable to Sophiſtication alſo; and greatly more dif- 
ficult to be diſtinguiſhed from one another when genuine, as well as each from 


r ie EES.: 
We underſtand by the Word Earth, taken in the general, a Body not inflam- 


mable, opake, inſipid and friable when dry' d, - uſually changing Colour in the 
hardening in it, always running into Glaſs by the extream Force of it; 

not ſoluble in Water, eafily breaking, diffuling itſelf, and remaining ſome 

Time ſuſpended in it, but always ſeparable from it by Subſidence, or by 


Fire and 


Filtration. * ee 5 
The Bodies included under this Definition are of five general Kinds, each 


known as well by the Mineralogiſts as in the Shops, by its ſeveral generical 
Name. The five Genera of Earths are 1, BorESs. .2. CLays. 3. Maris. 


4. Ocunts. F. TRI ELIAs. Es 
The far greater Number of the N of the Materia Medica, which come 
under the Claſs of Earths, belong to the Bole Kind: Some Clays, and a few of 


the Marls are alſo occaſionally received into Practice: As to the Earths of the 
S two other Kinds, ſome few of them ſtand recommended by Authors for ſome 


particular Purpoſes, but they are ſeldom heard of in the modern Practice. 
The five ſeveral Genera of Earths have their diſtin Characters, by which 
the Subjects belonging to each are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of another. 


The three firſt Kinds are character'd by a ſmooth Surface, a greater Softneſs 


and Unctuoſity to the Touch, and a firmer Structure; the other two by their 
duſty Surface and more friable Texture. GO 5 | 


The three former Genera are, diſtinguiſhed from one another in that the 


Boles are leſs compact in their Structure than the Clays, but more ſo than the 
Marls; the Clays are the longeſt of all before they break, and diffuſe them- 
{elves in Water, and the Marls, which do this moſt readily of all, have always 
the leaſt of that T oughneſs and Viſcidity when moiſt, of which the Clays have 

| | 1 4 A a | — 


A M ONG the foſſile Subſtances uſed in Medicine, after the Metals, Semi- 
metals, Salts, Sulphurs and Bitumens, the Earths claim the next Place. 
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moſt of all. The two latter are very 
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Ones. 


are wag 27 of fine and ſoft Particles, the Tripelas often of equally fine but 


always 
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O BOLES, + 
E would, according to the pre-eſtabliſhed Diſtinctions, expreſs by the 
Word Bole a ſimple native Earth, heavy, not very hard, ſmooth to 
the Touch, compoſed of fine Particles, which eaſily ſeparate in Water, and re- 
main a long Time ſuſpended in that Fluid. = 
The Species of Bole principally uſed in Medicine may be divided, according 
to their Colour, into three Kinds. 1. The red. 2. The yellow, and 3. The 
white. To theſe may be added a brown Kind uſed in ſome Parts of Germa- 
m, but not known among us, nor received into the ordinary Catalogues of 
the Materia Medica. PI ne es rags: 25 
gr ET Of the Rep Bores. | 7 
The red Boles in common Uſe in the Shops are three. 1. The Red Arme- 
nian Bole, to which, though there are two others of the ſame Country, a yel- 
low and white one to be deſcribed in their proper Places, we generally give 
the appropriated Term Bole F&rmenic. 2. The red French Bole firſt introduced 
in that Country as a Succedaneum to the true Armenian red Bole, and ſold under 


its Name; and 3. The Red Bole of Lemmos ; to which we have, as to the red 


Armenian Kind, given the appropriated Term, Lennian Earth, though there are 
alſo a yellow and a white from the fame Place. £6 
Of the Number of the red Boles lefs frequently uſed, are 1. The Terra Stri- 


 gonienſis, of a dull red, called ſealed Earth of Siriga. 2. The Terra Livonica, 


of a finer red, and more heavy. 3. The Terra rubra magni Ducis, or Tuſcan 
ſealed Earth, which is friable, and of a paler red. 4. The Terra Portugallica, 
of a ſtronger red than all, and 5. The Terra Turcica, of a pale greyiſh red. 


Of the Red Boles in Common Uſe in Medicine. 


CHAPTER I. 
Bolus ARMENA RukRA, 
Red Bole Armenic. 


HE true red! Armenian Bole is the hardeſt and firmeſt of all the medicinal 

Earths. It is uſually brought to us in ſmall Maſſes, which is owing to its 
being leſs tough and ductile while in the Stratum than the other Kinds. The 
more uſual Pieces of it are from two Prams to an Ounce in Weight, and it is rare 
to meet with any of more than three or four Ounces. Theſe are generally of 
a ſomewhat rough and rugged Surface, frequently covered with a light Duft, 
and never of the fmooth and glofly Appearance of the other Kinds of Bole. 
They are ſometimes of an even and regular Structure throughout, and ſome- 
times compoſed of a Number of fine thin Layers, falling regularly over one 
another, like the Leaves of a Book. 2s 1 


2 _ 
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It is canſiderably heavy, and of a bright and ſtrong red Colour, with a ſlight 
Tinge of yellow, much approaching to that Colour in dying, which we call 
an Grange -Scarlet. It is generally a little paler on the Outſide than within, and 
when wetted appears much darker than before. If applied to the Tongue it 
adheres very firmly to it, and is of a manifeſtly aſtringent Tafte. 
The fineſt Bole Armenic is that which is the hardeſt, of the higheſt Co- 
lour, and of the ſmootheſt or leaſt duſty Surface. 5 
Though nothing is more common than the Name of this Drug in the Shops, 
nothing is more ſcarce than the genuine Subſtance there. Our Druggiſts might 
eaſily have it, and at a ſmall Price from the Levan, but they will not be 
at the Trouble. They ſell us many different Sophiſtications in its Place, which 
themſelves know nothing of the Ingredients of, but which they purchaſe of 
People who make a Trade of preparing them. Some of theſe are made of 
common Whiting, others with the paler Clays, coloured with any red Earths : 
The moſt uſual Counterfeit with us at preſent I have, by diſuniting its Parts 
by means of Water, found to be a Mixture of common Tobacco-Pipe-Clay, 
coloured with red Ochre. ö; ; kᷣDꝓ̃ F 
The Teſts to try whether it be the genuine or fictitious are three. If ge- 
nuine when put into the Fire, it becomes ſomewhat harder, and of a much 
darker Colour; when thrown: into Acids, it raiſes no Efferveſcence with them; 
and when laid in Water, it is a long Time before it moulders to Pieces. 
The red Armenian Bole has been known to the World from the earlieſt 
Times we have any Account of. The oldeſt Authors we have extant all 
mention it; but it was at that Time known only as a Colour uſed in painting 
and ſtaining Things; they call it Lemnian Redale, carefully diſtinguiſhing it 
from the medicinal Earth of the ſame Country, which they always call ſimply 
Earth of Lennos. It was not till long after theſe Times, and then by Miſtake, 
that it got into Uſe as a Medicine. Galen introduced an Earth into Prac- 
tice under the Name of Armenian Bole ;- this was the yellow Bole Arme- 
nic to be deſcribed hereafter : But the Knowledge of this being loſt after a 
few Ages, the red Earth here deſcribed was erroneouſly ſubſtituted in its Place, 
and had all the Virtues of the true Bole of Galen aſcribed to it. It was long 


Lemnian Reddle, that Galen brought his yellow Bole into Uſe; and it was 
not till a great while after him, (for Myirepſus and others deſcribe Bole Arme- 
nic as yellow) that this Lemnian Reddle of the old Greeks was introduced in its 
Stead. This ſeems to have been done about the Days of Auitenna, who is 
the oldeſt Author we know of, that deſcribes Bole Armenic as red. 3 
It is frequent in the Eaſt and Norib. Eaſt Parts of Armenia, and in the Iſland 
of Lemnos ; but it lies deep in the laſt Place, and is only met with in ſinking 
for the other Earths. In the Country from whence it takes its Name it lies in 

thick Strata, at four or five Feet Depth, and ſometimes riſes to the Surface. 
Ihe frequent Adulterations of Bole Armenic have almoſt robbed it of its 
Credit as a Medicine, and im a great Meaſure excluded it from extemporaneous 
Preſcriptions ; Phyſicians who would give an aſtringent Earth uſually preſcrib- 
ing the red French Bole, or the yellow one of the ſame Country, called Bole 
of Blois. It is certain indeed, that much is not to be expected from a Mix- 
ture of Tobacco-Pipe-Clay and Ochre ; but when this Armenian Earth is ge- 
| | A a 2 | — 


after the Days of Tbreopbraſtus, who deſcribed this Earth under the Name of 


| nuine, — 


ſuperior to the common Sophiſtications ſold under the Name of B 
nic, as inferior to that Drug itſelf when genuine. | 
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nuine, it is as much ſuperior to the French Kinds, as they to the common 
Counterfeit. I have experienced it to be a noble Medicine in Diarrhoeas, 
and even in Dyſenteries, and in Hzmorrhages of all Kinds. © 
Its Doſe is from five or fix Grains to half a Dram. It may be given in 
Diarrhceas either fingly, or with an equal 5 of the common Dia ſcordi- 
um. In Hæmorrhages it is uſual to mix with it the Peruvian Bark, Dragon's 
Blood, or Alum. A Bolus of ſingular Uſe on theſe Occaſions, is half a 
Dram of this Bole, fifteen Grains of Dragon's Blood, and ten of Alum, mix- 
ed with any of the aſtringent Syrups. Others give a Scruple of this Bole, 
with an equal Quantity of the Bark, repeating the Doſe often, and with great 
Succeſs. 5 Oy Hh ; „„ 

It is uſed alſo externally in Contuſions and Luxations : Mixed up with Vine- 
gar, or with the beaten Whites of Eggs, into the Form of a Cataplaſm, there 


is ſcarce any Thing that excells it on theſe Occafions. 115 


It is an Ingredient in the Diaſcordium of Fracaftorius in very conſiderable 


Quantity. It alſo enters the Compoſition of the Venice Treacle, as an Ingre- | 
dient of ſome of the Troches, that make a Part in the Compoſition, and has 
a Place in many of the Electuaries, Powders and Troches of the Diſpenſato- 


ries of other Nations, intended as Cardiacs and Aftringents, and in ſome of 


their Cerates and Plaiſters. 


On Analyſis it is found to contain a ſmall 2 of Marine Salt, and a 


much larger of Iron. The Salt is rather to be diſcovered to exiſt in it by Ex- 


periments, than to be ſeparated in any Quantity, but the Iron is ſo conſiderable 
that I have, by Means of a Flux- Powder, compoſed of the common white 
Flux, Charcoal, Sandi ver, and powdered Glaſs, ſeparated from an Ounce of true 


Armenian red Bole, twenty-ſix Grains of pure Iron. 


CHAPTER IL 
Bolus Runra GaLLica, | 
Red French Bol. 33 


his is an Earth of conſiderable Value, though firſt brought into Uſe 


4 merely by the Fraud of the French Druggiſts, who finding it might be 
had near Home, got into a Way of adulterating the true Armenian Bole with 
it, and finally of ſelling it in its Place, and under its Name. If they have 


loſt by this a much better Medicine, becauſe it was leſs eaſy to be procured, 


they have, in Return, furniſhed all Europe ſince, with an Earth no Body would 
perhaps have been otherwiſe acquainted with; and which is at leaſt as much 


ole Arme- 


Our Phyſicians are ſo ſenſible of this, that they frequently prefcribe this 


French Bole in the Place of Bole Armenic, though more frequently the Bolus 


Bleſenfis or Bole of Blois, a yellow Earth of the ſame Country, which comes 
nearer than any European Earth to the Oriental Boles. | 


The red or common French Bole is a moderately compact and firm Earth, 
of a ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and generally 
of a very irregular Structure, and of a mottled or variegated Appearance. Its 


: ns general 


* 
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cent is a pale dead reddiſh, roaching un- 
12 25 by the Term fleſh Colour, Tay without” 15 n re _ 
not its Colour throughout; for it is variegated with. —— Blotches, Art 
ſometimes with Veins of two other Earths, a yellowiſh and a whitiſh. The 
Matter of thefe Vanegations is ef a lefs denſe and compact Texture, and is 
leſs aſtringent than the red, which is conſiderably heavy, and not ſo eaſily 
crumbled between the Fingers, though it has nothing like the Hardneſs of 
he red Armenian Bole. It ſcarce at all ſtains the Hands, it adheres pretty firm- 
ly to the Tongue, and has a manifeſt Aſtringency in its Taſte. 

It is ufually brought to us in Maſſes of the Form of little Bricks, of "I 
or five Ounces Weight, into which it is worked by the People wha dig it. 
We ſometimes have it indeed in the _ Lumps, as they fall from the 
Spade; but theſe are uſually coarſer and fuller of Sand, the Cakes having 
been waſhed to free it from that; though this is ſeldom ſo perfectly done, but 
that it leaves a Grittineſs between the Teeth when chewed, though its _ 
Matter melts very eaſily in the Mouth. 

The fineſt red French Bole is that which is heavieſt, moſt uniform in its 
Structure, with the feweſt yellow or white Spots in it, the freeſt from Grit- 
tineſs in the Mouth, and of the moſt aſtringent Tafte. Our Druggiſts have 
not yet found any plauſible Way of ſophiſticating this Earth; but if any ſhould 


g | be offered, that looks ſuſpicious, the Teſts of its being genuine are theſe. 


Thrown into Water it breaks, and diffuſes ſlowly, the yellow Parts breaking 
firſt, then the white, and the red laſt of all. It raiſes a flight Efferveſcence with 
Acids, and ſuffers very little Change in burning in a common Fire. 

It ſeems to have been within this hundred and fifty Years, that this Earth 
has been known to the World; yet fo univerſally had it got into Uſe in the 
Time of Pomet, that though a Man who had traded very largely in N 
many Years, he acknowledges that he never ſaw a Piece of Oriental Bole of 
any Kind in his Life. 

t is found in the Neighbourhood of Baville and in many other Places FO 
Paris, where it lies in Strata of conſiderable Thickneſs, at the Depth of four 
or five Feet. The Peaſants who dig it are the People who wafh and prepare 
it for the Druggiſts, and they commonly do it in a very flovenly Manner. 
Sometimes however one meets with Cakes of it of a uniform Colour, a paler 
red than the common ones, and with no Sand remaining in them, but wholly 
melting like Butter in the Mouth. This, when to be had, is * to Fwy 
other; but it is not twice in an Age that one ſees it. 

Its Virtues are in general the ſame with thoſe of the true Bole Armenic ; 'E 
but it poſſeſſes them in a more remiſs Degree. It is found to be an Aſtrin- 
gent, and to be of Service in Diarrhœas, and in Hæmorrhages of all Kinds; 
the French give it in large Doſes in Caſes of Gleets and ſeminal Weak- 
neſſes, and in Catarrhs. It is obſervable that it is in ſome Degree an Alkali, 
E 57 neither the true Armenian Bole, nor the common modern Counterfeits 
of it are. 

If the Parts of this Earth be carefully diſunited by Water, it will be found | 
do conſiſt of three ſeveral Matters of different ſpecifie Gravities; the red 

| Part ſubſiding firſt, the whitiſh next, and the yellow remaining longeſt of all 
luſpended in the Water ; there generally falls alſo a Quantity of a Sand 
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Sand to the Bottom of the Veſſel, and this in larger or ſmaller Quantity as 
the Maſs has been delivered purer or fouler from the Diggers. There requires 
a tall and clear Glaſs to make this Experiment, and an attentive Eye to mark 
the Proceſs of it. We are not to ſuppoſe that every Particle of the red Earth 
falls before a Grain of the whitiſh, or that eve rain of that is ſent down 
before the yellow begins to ſettle ; but a careful Obſerver will eaſily fee the 
Proof of their different Gravities, both in the Time of ſubſiding, and in the 


Sediment itſelf. : 
from this Earth by the 


It is remarkable that no Iron is to be ſe 
common Fluxes ; though we may bring Particles of the ferrugineous Kind ſo 
newrly together in it, that a few Grains of it ſhall turn a Pint of an Infuſion of 
galls into Ink, . | | 


CHAPTER III. 


TzRRA LEMNIA RuBRa, 
| Red Lemnian Earth. 


4 the Boles of all other Parts of the World, and probably is the greateſt 
Medicine of them all: We have the Teſtimony of Antiquity ſtrongly for this, 
and it is our own Fault that it has not been fairly tried, whether what has 

been reported of it be or be not true. 5 | 
It is of a moderately compact and firm Texture, but leſs hard than the true 
Armenian or even than the genuine red French Bole. It is ſometimes brought 
to us in rough Maſſes of four Ounces or more in Weight, but more uſually 
made up into little regular Lumps of the Form of a Segment of a Cone, and 
ſealed with the Impreſſion of a Creſcent, Stars, and other Figures. g 
Theſe however are ſo frequently counterfeited, that the crude Maſſes, as dug 
out of the Earth, are always to be preferred, if they may be had. It is 
of a ſmooth Surface, though leſs gloſſy and leſs unctuous to the Touch than 
the French Bole, of a regular and even Structure in all its Parts, very heavy, 
and of a pale reddiſh Colour, not approaching however to fleſh Colour, but 
rather to that of a half burnt Brick. It is generally ſomewhat redder on the 
Surface than within, and is apt to diſcolour the Hands. Applied to the 

Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and has a manifeſt Aſtringency in its 

Taſte ; beſide which, a nice Palate will always diſtinguiſh alſo a ſub-acrid and 
bituminous Flavour, which no other native | that we are acquainted with M 

%%% // / 333 8 8 | 
| The beſt red Lemnian Earth is that which is moſt ponderous, and moſt eafily 

crumbled to Pieces between the Fingers ; and that which melts moſt readily in 

the Mouth has the moſt diſagreeable Taſte, and contains the leaſt ſandy Mat- 
ter, or, in other Words, feels leaſt gritty between the Teeth :- it is never 
brought to us quite pure from Sand; but that which has leaſt of it is always 
to be preferred, and it would be very proper for every Body who intends to 
uſe it, firſt to purify it perfectly from this rege Matter by waſhing. 
It is liable to many Adulterations. We have ſeen the red French Bole clean 
' waſhed, and ſometimes the common counterfeit Bole Armenic made into little 
TIE Lumps, 


T HIS is an Earth truly of the Bole Kind, but extremely different from 
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Lumps, and ſealed with a Creſcent ſold for it; nay one of our eminent Drug- 
giſts is now poſſeſſed of a large Quantity of ſomething under its Name, which 
have proved by decompoſing it, by Means of Water, to be no other than 
a Mixture 2 ipe-Clay and Brickduſt, and the colouring Ingredient not very - 
T b T eſts to prove whether it be genuine are theſe. Throw it into Water, 
and if it be true it breaks but very ſlowly, the ſophiſticated Kinds on the contra 
ry generally break almoſt inſtantaneouſly in the ſame Fluid: Or diſſolve ſome of it 
in warm Water, and ſhake it thoroughly in a tall Vial, then mark the Manner 
of its ſubſiding; if it fall to the Bottom regularly and uniformly, and the Se- 
diment appear of the ſame Colour at Top and at Bottom, it is probably ge- 
nuine. it a Part of it ſubſides much ſooner than the reſt, and the Sediment 
when fallen is of two Colours, it is certainly ſophiſticated. Thrown into any 
of the ſtronger Acids, it raiſes a ſlight Efferveſcence ; and on burning in a com- 
mon Fire ſuffers very little Change, except that it grows much harder than before. 
This Earth has been known for its Uſes in Medicine from the earlieſt Times 
that we are acquainted with. The very oldeſt Authors among the Greeks men- 
tion it, and tell us of its having, even in their Time, when Sophiſtications of 
Drugs were not quite ſo common, as they are at preſent, been ſealed on the 
Spot, to aſſure the World of its being genuine. They knew this under the 
ame of Lemnian Earth, or ſealed Earth of Lemmnos, carefully diſtinguiſhing it 
from another red Earth which was found in the fame Place, and which was 
the red Armenian Bole before deſcribed z this laſt they never admitted into Uſe 
in Medicine, but called it by Way of Diſtinction Lemnian Reddle, and uſed it 
in painting and ſtaining Things. 2» = 5 
| There is no Queſtion of this Lemnian Earth's poſſeſſing the Virtues of the 
other Boles as an Aſtringent and Abſorbent ; its alkaline Quality, which it poſ- 
ſeſſes in a greater Degree than any other of the red Boles in common Uſe, may 
alſo give it a Preference in many Reſpects, but this is not all we are to expect 
from it: Beſide being of great Uſe in Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, ſpitting of Blood, 
and indeed in Hzmorrhages of all Kinds, we are informed by the Ancients that 
it is an excellent Medicine in malignant and peſtilential Fevers acting as an Alex- 
ipharmic and Sudorific. The general Opinion of the World at preſent is 
againſt this, and all that is allowed it is the being a mere Abſorbent and Ob- EY | 
tunder of Acidities; we are to obſerve alſo, that no leſs eminent a Writer tan WM 
Geoffroy, though he had by ſome Means made himſelf acquainted with its more 
latent Qualities, denies it the laſt of theſe, telling us that it does not raiſe any 
Efferveſcence with Acids: this however he muſt either have taken up at Ran- 
dom from its general external Reſemblance to the argillaceous Earths, which, 
'& he very juſtly obſerves, moſt of them do not ferment with Acids; or he 
muſt have made his Experiment with ſome that was not genuine or not of the 
red Kind; for we are very certain, from repeated Experiments made on a Quan- 
ity of it brought unſealed, and juſt as taken out of the Earth in the Iſland of 
Lenmos, that it has a manifeſt alkaline Quality and does ferment, though but 
languidly, with any of the ſtrong Acids. 2 3 
It has however much more eminent Qualities than this that plead againſt the 
common Opinion: we have obſerved that its very Taſte diſcovers ſomething 
«rid and bituminous, and accordingly on Analyſis it yields a fetid, bituminous 


Water, and add half an Ounce of Syrup of dry'd Roſes; a large Spoonful df 
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Oil, ſmelling ſomething like the coarſer Petroleums, a fixed Salt of the Sal Cen 
Kind, and an urinous one which ſome Writers, we know not why, have 
called volatile, but which on our Analyſis proved to be Natrum, the native 
fixed Alkali found in many Parts of the Z2f, not only embodied in Earths 
and Stones, but often looſe and pure upon the Surface of the Earth, and that 
in ſuch Plenty as to be collected by the Natives for Uſe in the Way of Soap. 
Theſe are the Principles which all the genuine red Earth of Lemnos will be 
found to yield on a careful Analyſis, and with theſe it is no wonder that it 
ſhould be able to do more than mere fimple Earth. „ 
When we are ſure of having it genuine, we ſhall always find it a great Me. 
dicine in Dyſenteries, Eroſtons of the Inteſtines, Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, 
and in Gleets, ſeminal Weakneſſes, and the Fluor Albus in Women. It would 
be worthy a Trial alſo, whether the Ancients were 1n the right in their Praiſes 
of it in malignant Fevers, and there appears great Reaſon to believe it would 
do Service in the Small Pox and Meaſles. * N 
Its Doſe is from ten Grains to two Scruples. It may very conveniently be 
given in Form of a Bolus in Fevers, in Diarrhœas and Dyſenteries; the more 
convenient Method will be to diſſolve two Drams of it in ſix Ounces of Milk- 


this Mixture may be taken after every Stool, and when the Symptoms abate. 
the Form may be varied, and half an Ounce of it be made into an Electuary 
with two Ounces of Conſerve of Roſes, and a ſufficient Quantity of the ſame 
Syrup, a Piece of which of the Size of a Nutmeg may be taken every Night 
and Morning till the Cure is compleated. „„ „ 
Beſides theſe Uſes in extemporaneous Preſcription, this Earth is an Ingre- 
dient in the Venice Treacle and Diaſcordium, in the Confection of Hyacinth, 
and in many of the aſtringent Electuaries, Pills and Powders of the Diſgenſs 
tories of the German and other Writers. . e 


Of the Red Boles of leſs frequent Uſe in Medicine. 
0 CHAPTER I. 


TERRA STRIGONIENSIS, 
Earth of Strigonium. 


6 þ HIS is one of the ſealed Earths frequently ſold by our Druggiſts un- 
der the Name of the Terra Lemnia Rubra, but which ſeems much infe- 
rior to it in Virtue. It is of a leſs Compact Texture than any other of the 
Boles, ſoft to the Touch, and eaſily mouldering into Duſt when rubbed between 
the Fingers; we ſometimes meet with it in the rough State as dug from the 
Stratum, in which Caſe it is uſually met with in ſmall irregular Pieces, which 
ſeem Fragments of larger ones, lying among a Quantity of Duſt formed by the 
breaking to Pieces of others in the Carriage. More uſually however we meet 
with it made up in Form of little Cakes, and ſealed with the Figure of Moun- 
tains, a Star, and an Eſcutcheon of two Croſs Keys, and with an Lnſcripnon 
— — — — — 
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of Terra Sigillata Montis Acuti. If there were any Probability of an Earth ſo 
little uſed as this being counterfeited, we ſhould recommend the Choice of the 
rude Maſſes, but in all Probability, if the ſealed Cakes are not prepared on the 
Spot, they are made by our Druggiſts of the Powder at the Bottom of their 
Boxes, which is no way inferior to the reſt. This Earth is of a tolerably ſmooth 
but not gloſſy Surface, ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and of an uniform 
Structure, not made up of Plates or Leaves as many of the Boles are. It is leſs 
heavy than any other Bole we are acquainted with, of a dull and dead, though 
not a pale red Colour, and ſeems to have ſome faint Caſt of blewiſh among it; 
it is of a brighter Colour when freſh broken than on the Surface, and ſlightly 
diſcolours the Fingers; it adheres firmly to the Tongue, melts very eaſily and 
readily in the Mouth, with a remarkable Smoothneſs and Unctuoſity, and 
with ſome Degree of Aſtringency in its Taſte, though much leſs than that of 
the other red medicinal Earths. In its rough State it leaves a great deal of gritty 
Matter between the Teeth, and on waſhing depoſits this in Form of a pale yel- 
low Sand: that made up into Cakes is ſeldom free from the ſame foreign Mat- 
ter, though a little Care might eaſily make it ſo, the Sand readily ſinking from 
it in waſhing. V 1 
= As to the Choice of this Drug, that is beſt which is moſt unctuous to the 
ouch, crumbles moſt eaſily between the Fingers, and is freeſt from Grittineſs 
= between the Teeth. There have been Times when this Earth was more uſed, 
when the Druggiſts may have been tempted to counterfeit it, as the other red 
Boles, with Pipe-Clay and Ochre ; but at preſent there is no Body will be at 
the Pains: If any be met with, however, ſo old as to fall in the way of a Suſpi- 
cion of this Kind, the Teſts to prove it genuine or not are theſe: If put into 
the Fire the true Earth ſuffers no Change but that of growing a little harder; if 
= thrown into Water it immediately ſends up a few Bubbles to the Surface, and 
in a few Moments begins to beak and by Degrees falls into a fine Powder ; if 
put into any of the ſtronger Acids it raiſes a ſlight Efferveſcence, ſcarce ſo 
much as that raiſed by the Red Lemnian Bole. 3 
We have had the Knowledge of this Earth ever ſince the firſt working of the 
= Gold Mines at S!rigonium in Hungary, and owe the Knowledge of its Virtues to 
W the Miners there. The Account that is preſerved by Tradition among the People 
= who work there at this time, is, that ſoon after the Diſcovery of the Ore in that 
Place the Miners were afflicted with a malignant Fever attended with a con- 
tinual Diarrhœa, with terribly painful Gripings, and ſometimes with bloody 
Stools ; they ſuppoſed the Diſtemper owing to the Vapours of the Mine, and 
no Body could of a long time be hired to work in it, till one of the Men who 
= had ſome Knowledge of Bole Armenic, as a Cure for Fluxes, accidentally found 
this Stratum of Red Earth, which he ſuppoſed to be the ſame with it, and cured 
himſelf and his Companions by this ſingle Medicine; from this Time the Mine 
was worked ſucceſsfully, and the Fame of the Earth occaſioned its being ſent 
* from all Parts of Europe, and introduced into Medicine as an Aſtringent and 
udorific. PR 3 
It lies in a very thick Stratum at the Bottom of the Hill, where it was firſt 
diſcovered, and in thinner Beds in many other Places thereabout, but the Earth 
of the old Stratum is preferred to that of any other; a careful Eye will be able 
to diſtinguiſh it from that of other 22 by its being of a pure — red, 
| whereas 
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whereas that of the ſmaller Strata is uſually fouled with an Admixture of ſome 
other Earth, and often ſpotted with white. 15h 
It is found to be an Aſtringent of conſiderable Power, and is particularly good 
in Caſes where the Stools are ſo ſharp as to wear off the mucous Matter that 
defends the Inteſtines, and erodes them: As to its Virtues as a Sudorific we have 
only Report for them. It is an Earth that might eaſily be had in any Quanti- 
ties, and it is much to be wiſhed that it were brought into Uſe among us in 
the Place of the infamous Counterfeits of Bole Armenic that we uſe at preſent. 
It may be very conveniently given in Boluſes, from ten Grains to two Scruples 
for a Doſe. 5 
On diſuniting its Parts by Water there are ſeparated from it a fine yellowiſh 
fandy Matter for the loweſt Stratum of the Sediment, over this is often a thin 
covering of a micaceous or glittering talky Subſtance of a pale Colour, then 
the red Earth itſelf, and over it not unfrequently a pale coloured one. It were 
to be wiſhed if this ſhould again get into frequent Uſe, that the red Earth alone 
might be given as that alone is the Medicine. On Analyſis it yields an incon- 
fiderable Granticy of _=_ EY DE Bee; ons 


CHAPTER I. 


TERRA Livonica RUBRA, 
Red Earth of Livonia. 


FIRNHIS is of the Number of thoſe medicinal Earths, which though not 
much in Uſe at preſent, highly deſerves to be fo; and this the more claims 
our Attention as it may be had from our own American Dominions in Abun- 
VVV 5 5 

It is an Earth of a moderately compact Texture, too hard to moulder to Duſt 
between the Fingers, yet eaſily broken and readily rubbing to a very fine Pow- 
der in a Mortar. It has been ſometimes brought to us in Maſſes of fix or eight 
| Ounces Weight, but more frequently made up into Cakes of a roundifh de- 
preſſed Figure, and ſealed with an Impreſſion of ſome Mountains, an Eſcut- 
cheon and the Inſcription of Terra Sigillata vera, true ſealed Earth. One would 
imagine by this and ſome ſimilar Inſtances, that our Forefathers thought the 
Earth obtained its Virtues from the Stamp of the Seal, and that if it had that 
it was no Matter whence it came, or what it was, for we find them frequently 
preſcribing Terra Sigillata without any farther Diſtinction, and that at a time 
when there were twenty Kinds in Uſe among them = RIG 
The Livenian Earth is of a tolerably ſmooth, but not very gloſſy Surface, 

| ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and in its crude State frequently made up of 
a Number of thin Plates or Strata. It is remarkably heavy, even more ſo 
than almoſt any of the known Boles, of a pale red with ſomething of the Brick 
Colour in it, ſomewhat deeper than the true red Lemnian Earth, and yet lefs 
deep than the Strigonian. It does not much diſcolour the Hands on touching 
it. It adheres very firmly to the Tongue, melts freely in the Mouth with a 
great deal of unctuous Softneſs, and a remarkable Aſtringency in the Taſte, 
but it generally feels very gritty between the Teeth, from an Admixture of 
Sand that it would be caſy to ſeparate from it by waſhing. _ 1 
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Trials, and poſſeſs the ſame Virtues. | F 
It is a noble Aſtringent and worthy to ſtand in the Place of the fineſt oriental 


and an excellent Medicine in 


one Dram of 


„ r wy wry w 
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It is at preſent ſo ſcarce in England that we need give no Directions about the 


Choice of it, whatever is met with of it, being probably genuine. The Teſts 
however which prove it to be ſo are, that it ſuffers no Change either in Colour or 
Hardneſs in a common Fire, that it raiſes not the leaſt Efferveſcence with Acids, 


and that it breaks tolerably readily in Water: if a Piece of an unwrought 


Maſs of it be broken off and experimented with, it uſually breaks firſt into 
AàAMultitude of thin Flakes, and from theſe into a very fine purpliſh Powder. 


It is found in many very diſtant Parts of the World : In Portugal there are 
many Strata of it near the Surface: In Germany and moſt other of the mining 
Countries it is found at ſome Depth in the Hills ; and in our American Colonies 
it is very frequent. It has been ſent over from two or three different Parts of 
Penhlvania, and from the Mountains at the Back of Virginia, by the inde- 
fatigable John Bartram, and others, and may be had from thence in any Quantity. 
The American and European Kinds anſwer perfectly in the ſame manner to all 


Boles in theſe Intentions. It has been given in Hæmorrhages with Succeſs, 
and we have the Sanction of _ eminent Authors to its being a Sudorific, 

ignant Fevers: Be this as it may, however 
nothing is more certain than that it has Virtues worthy the Attention of the 


World : I have + guns it in Diarrhceas of an uncommonly obſtinate Kind, 
which had been uſed to | 

where I had the Care of thoſe of two Regiments, and that with ſuch Succeſs 

= that I ſcarce loſt a Man to whom I gave it: I ſometimes gave it alone, but 


carry off great Numbers of the Recruits in the Savoy, 


more 3 in Form of a Mixture, three Drams of it in fine Powder with 
aſcordium diſſolved in eight Ounces of ſmall Cinnamon Water. 
I uſed fome of the American and ſome of the European Kind on this Occaſion, 


mud both with the ſame Succeſs. It were much to be wiſh'd that a Proof like 


this of the Virtues of a Drug eaſily procur'd might bring it into the Credit it 
deſerves, and baniſh from the Shops the Sophiſtications we ſo conſtantly meet 
with there under the Name of the oriental Boles. OY 
On Analyſis it is found to contain a ſmall Portion of the vitriolic Acid, the 
lame as that in the common Pyrites, and a larger Quantity of Iron than any 
other known Bole, not excepting the true Armenian red one. „„ 


CHAPTER III. 
TERRA RUBRA MAGNI Ducis, 
ERKRed Tuſcan Earth. 


| T HIS is a Specie of Bole inferior perhaps in its Virtues to the former, 


yet very worthy to be more known than it is at preſent in a Country 

where there is hardly ſuch a Thing as a genuine medicinal Earth to be met 

with. It is naturally but an impure Earth of a lax friable Texture, and of a 
tolerably ſmooth but not gloſſy Surface, as many of the purer Boles are. 

It is brought over to us uſually in ſmall Cakes of the Figure of Segments 


of a Cylinder, of about three Drams in Weight, and mark'd with an Impreflion 


of three Trees, an Eſcutcheon with the Croſs Ke 
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of Terra Sigillata vera, Theſe marks however are not to be looked upon as 
any thing of Conſequence, for we often find the very ſame upon the Sileſan 
Earths, and the Impreſſion of the Strigonian upon Cakes of this. It is ſometimes 
brought over in the rude Maſſes which are of an irregular Figure, uſually flattiſh, 
owing to the natural horizontal Diviſions of the Stratum, and of a ſomewhat 
ſpungy and flakey Structure. It is very heavy, of a pale and dead red Colour, 
much approaching to that of the red Earth of Lemnos, but ſomewhat more of the 
Brick Colour. It diſcolours the Hands in touching it : If 8 to the Tongue it 
adheres very firmly to it, and when taken into the Mouth is found to be coarſe 
and gritty, but of an aſtringent Taſte, and great Unctuoſity. When carefully 
examined where it is freſh broken it diſcovers the Cauſe of this Grittineſs in a 
large Quantity of a very fine white Sand, which is every where embodied in its 
Maſs, and not unfrequently contains beſide ſome Spangles of a fine ſilvery Talk. 
All theſe heterogene Particles ought however to be waſh'd out of this and other 
Earths intended for medicinal Uſe ; but to the Scandal of the People who uſed 
to form this into Cakes, they are found as foul as the crude Maſſes of the Earth. 
If it be ſuſpected of not being genuine the Teſts are theſe : Thrown into 
Water it readily breaks into a Parcel of ſmall flat Maſſes, and from theſe. in a 
few Moments into a fine Powder: It raiſes not the leaſt Efferveſcence with any 
acid Menſtruum, and on burning in a common Fire is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other Boles, which reſemble it in external Appearance by its acquiring a Hard- 
nels livtle inferior to-that ofa mane. e Fe, 
It is dug in two or three Places in the Neighbourhood of Florence and in no 
other Part of the World ſo far as is yet known. It generally lies near the 
Surface. 3 3 1 5 3 
It is famous in many Places thereabout for its Virtues againſt Hæmorrhages, 
and had been uſed to be a conſtant Medicine in the Small-Pox, but it is now 
only given when Diarrhceas attend that Diſtemper. It ſeems to have been in 
Uſe there for many Ages, but never was in any great Repute any where elſe : 
The German Apothecaries, who are fond of having all the Subjects of the Materia 
Medica about them, generally keep it in their Shops, and it is to be met with in 
ſome of our old Druggiſts Ware binds, but has been very ſeldom heard of 
in Preſcription, or uſed, except under the general Name of Terra Sigillata, as 
an Ingredient in ſome of the Compoſitions of the Soops. 
A ſmall Quantity of Iron may be ſeparated from it by means of the common 
white Flux with powder'd Glaſs and Charcoal, but it contains leſs of this Metal 
than the Generality of the red Earths. e 


CHAPTER IV. 


TzRRA PORTUGALLICA RUBRA, 
Ked Portugal Earth. 


HIS is another of the Drugs of this Claſs, neglected at preſent, but very 
worthy to be call'd into Uſe again. We do not ſuppoſe it neceſſary 
that all the aſtringent Earths which have been uſed in different Places, and 
by that means obtained a Place in Catalogues of the Materia Medica, ſhould 
be brought into Uſe again among us. All we plead for is the introducing two 

— or 
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or three of them into the Shops, in the Place of ſome Counterfeits of the 
Oriental Boles which are now almoſt all of this Kind that are uſed; and we 


ſhould be happy to point out, of the Number of thoſe celebrated by Authors 
who are fond of ſpeaking well of every Thing, which they are that are moſt 


worthy of this Notice. 

Among theſe the red Bole of Portugal is one of the firſt. It is a firm, com- 
pact and moderately hard Earth, of a ſmooth, even and gloſſy Surface. It is 
uſually brought over to us made up into thin and flat Cakes, reſembling ſmall 
= Segments of Cylinders, ſealed with the Impreſſion of a Wreathe round the 
= Edges, and with the Words Terra Sigillata filling up the Space within. When 
in the crude or unwrought State it is generally met with in large Lumps of half 
2 Pound or more in Weight, which are ſoft and unctuous to the Touch and not 
eaſily broken. It is of a fine florid red Colour, not a little reſembling that of the 
true red Bole of Armenia, but ſomewhat deeper and without the orange Tinge 
which that has: It is deeper colour'd where freſh broken than on the Surface: 
It does not diſcolour the Hands on touching it, and when wetted appears of a 

apply'd to the Tongue it adheres more firmly to it than any other of the 
red Earths, and if taken into the Mouth does not fill it with the Unctuoſity fo 
remarkable in many of the Boles, but has an Aſtringeney in its Taſte ſuperior 
to that of moſt of them. It is never pure however, but leaves a diſagreeable 

Grittineſs between the Teeth, which is owing to ſome Particles of a fine Sand 
blended with it. e . 

If what is at any Time met with, be ſuſpected of not being genuine the Teſts 
are theſe: A ſmall Piece of it thrown into Water ſoon breaks and falls into a 
WW fine purple Powder, not ſeparating firſt into Flakes or little Lumps as many of 
W the other Boles do. It raiſes no Efferveſcence with the ſtrongeſt acid Men- 
ſtruums, and on burning in a common Fire ſuffers no viſible Change; if the 
Heat be encreaſed indeed to a greater Degree it acquires the Hardneſs of a 
Stone, and will give Fire on being ſtruck againſt a File. ES 

We owe the Knowledge of this Earth to the Portugueſe, among whom it was 
many Ages ago famous for curing malignant Fevers, and for its Virtues againſt 
tte Bites of venomous Animals. We have had no Opportunities of trying it in 
the latter Caſes, nor have cared to depend too much upon it in the former ; but 
ann affirm from Trial, that it has the common Virtue of the other red Boles, 
ud is an Aſtringent of the firſt Claſs. 5 
t is dug in many Places in Spain and Portugal, and is not found in any other 
W Part of the World ſo far as is yet known. It is moſt conveniently given in 
= Form of a Bolus, and what ought to recommend it in Preference to many of 
the other Earths is, that it ſucceeds in a ſmaller Doſe than moſt of them: A 

ple of it is as much as need ordinarily be given. 5 
| Itis richer in Iron than any other of the red Boles. I have produced from 
half an Ounce of it a Scruple of that Metal. „„ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER V. 
TERRA TurciCa, 
Turkiſh Earth. 


HIS Earth ſeems to have the leaſt Aſtringency of any of the Boles of 

this Section, but it ſtands recommended in Authors of great Credit as a 
Medicine of very great Value in ſome other Intentions. 

It is a ſomewhat ſoft and friable Earth, of a lax and ſomewhat ſpungy Tex- 
ture, of a very remarkably ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, and ſoft and unctuous 
to the Touch. It is rarely imported in the crude Maſs into Europe, but uſually 
comes over to us in Cakes of a depreſgd orbicular Form, with a. ſmall Surface 
flatted at the Top, and there mark d with Turtiſb Characters. It is leſs heavy 
than almoſt any of the other Boles, and its Colour is ſo remarkable that it very 
readily diftinguiſhes it from all of them. It is a Mixture of a pale fleſh Colour 
and a duſky Grey, and is very remarkable for the Redneſs wearing off as it is 
expoſed to the Air, and for being much brighter in Places where it is freſh 
broken than on the Surface. It does not at all ſtain the Fingers in handling: If 
apply'd to the Tongue it adheres but very lightly to it, and if taken into the 
Mouth it melts freely in it, ſpreads an Unctuoſity over the Tongue and Palate, 
and leaves a diſagreeable Flavour behind it, though it has leſs of the Aſtringency 
of the Generality of theſe Earths than almoſt any other of them. It is ſeldom 
ſo pure but that on theſe Trials it leaves ſome Grittineſs between the Teeth. 
As to the Choice of it the brighteſt colour'd, that which has moſt Redneſs 
and is of the moſt difagreeable Taſte is to be prefer'd. If there be any 
Suſpicion of its being genuine, though indeed it is of all the Earths we are 
acquainted. with the moſt difficult to be counterfeited with any Proſpect of Suc- 

55 the Fire gives us a Teſt that is ſure to diſcover it; for if but moderately 
burnt the genuine Kind acquires a conſiderable Hardneſs, and what is very 
ſingular becomes of a duſky yellow Colour: In this State if two Pieces of it be 
rubb'd againſt one another till they grow very hot there is a ſtrong bituminous 
Smell produced from them. Something like this we have obſerved is the Caſe 

in regard to all the Earths that are capable of being burnt to a proper Degree 
of Hardneſs, but it is too ſingularly ſtrong in this to ſuffer it to be rank'd 
among the reſt in this Reſpect. 1 „„ 

This Earth ſeems to have been known among the Eaſtern Nations as long as 
we have any Accounts of things, but it has never been in any great Repute 
among us. It is found near Aarianople and in many other Parts of the Tarkſ 
Dominions, but as far as we yet know it is peculiar to that Part of the World. 
It generally lies at eight or ten Feet Depth, not in regular Strata but in large 

Maſſes, ſome of them two or three Feet long and half as much or more in 
Diameter; which are carefully taken up, clear'd from the adjoining Earth and 

made up into the Balls in which we ſee it without any further Preparation. 

It is uſed in the Eaſtern Parts of the World as a Sudorific and Alexipharmic. 
They give it in the peſtilential Fevers frequent there, as is ſaid, with great 
Succeſs, and make it one of their chief Medicines in the Plague itſelf in many 

Places. 
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On 


F to us in Lu of an irregular, though ufually flatted Figure; and from an 


| leſs of the reddiſh Caſt on the external Surface than where freſh br 
d to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth melts 
lowly but perfectly in it, and is of a remarkably aſtringent Taſte amidſt its 
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On Analyſis it affords not the leaſt Sign of Iron, ſo general among the reſt 
of the _ this Claſs, but affords a ſmall Quantity of a thick - bituminous. 
Oil of a very diſagrecable Smell. 


Of the yellow BOLES. 
HE Claſs of Boles that are in moſt general Uſe next after the Red, are 
the yellow ones. Of theſe we have only two that are of common 
Uſe in the Shops: Theſe are, 1. The yellow Armeman Bole, which was 
the true Bole Armenic of the Ancientss And, 2. The yellow French Bole, 
or Bole of Blois, an Earth that comes much nearer to the Nature of the true 
oriental yellow Bole, than any European Earth yet known does to that of the 
red one. 5 * 
Of the Number of thoſe which have a Place in the Catalogues of the Materia 
Medica, but are leſs frequently uſed in the Shops, are 1. The Bolus Toccavienſss, 
very pure and of a friable Texture. 2. The Terra Lemma flava, or yellow Bole 
of Lemnos, which is of a pale Yellow and — hard. 3. The Terra Lignicenſis, 
which is a fine friable Bole of a bright gold Colour. 4. The Terra Silefiaca, 
a browniſh yellow Bole of Silesia. 5. The Terra Livonica lutea, a light friable 
Bole of a reddiſh Yellow. And, 6. The Bolus Bobemica, which is firm, heavy 
and alſo of a'reddiſh Yellow. on ED 


| Of the yellow Boles in common Uſe. 
_ EHaPTEAL 


Bolus ARMENA LUTEA, 
Nelow Bole Armenic. 


HIS is a medicinal Earth, which more than all the other Kinds de- 
ſerves our Attention for the remarkable Things recorded of its Virtues 

by the Ancients. %%% ⏑?7ö iy, 1 

It is a moderately firm or hard Earth, of a moſt remarkably ſmooth and 
gloſſy Surface, ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and is generally ſent over 


Ounce to half a Pound in Weight. It is of the moſt even, compact, regular 


Structure of any of the yellow Earths, and in Conſequence of this it is the 


heavieſt of them all. Its Colour is an extreamly pale and elegant Yellow with 
à very faint Admixture of. reddiſh among it, and it is remarkable that one 
ſeldom ſees this Ad mixture of the Red either more or leſs prevalent if one 
breaks a hundred Pieces of it. It does not at all diſcolour the Fingers in hand- 
ling unleſs violently rubb'd againſt them: It is uſually ſome what paler al 1 
en. Appli- 


great 
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great Unctuoſity; and is naturally ſo pure, that it does not give the leaſt Grit- 
tineſs or Senſation of a hard Particle between the Teeth. FEE 
The fineſt is that which rubs moſt eaſily to Powder in a Mortar, which blends 
itſelf moſt readily with Water, and remains the longeſt ſuſpended in it, and 
that which does not break too eaſily between the Fingers. Our Druggifts have 


not yet arrived at the Art of ſophiſticating it by Mixtures ; but as it is ve 


rare at preſent in Europe, they will be apt, to fave the Diſcredit of their Shops 


in faying they have it not, to ſell the yellow French Bole next to be deſcribed 
in its Place. | ED 6 


If it be ſuſpected not to be genuine, the Teſts are theſe; if a Piece of it 


be thrown into Water, it gradually moulders after a little Time into a beauti- 


ful orange coloured Powder ; it raiſes a very conſiderable Ebullition with any 
of the ſtronger Acids, and if burnt in a moderate Fire acquires a ſtony Hard- 
neſs, and much deeper Colour; but what is remarkable with no additional 
Rednelſs. | TE _ 3 3 

Theſe are the Characters that will diſtinguiſh it from all the other yellow Boles 
with great Readineſs, except from that of Blois; but however near this comes 
to its Nature, the true Armenian Bole is always diſtinguiſhable by its Weight, 
its ſuperior Hardneſs, its raiſing a leſs Ebullition, than that Earth does with 
Acids, and by its not ſo readily diffuſing itſelf in Water. 3 


The Knowledge ot this Earth as a Medicine is to be dated from the Days 


of Galen. The Greeks before his Time gave the Preference to the red Lemniaz 


Earth, and it was not till long afterwards that the red Armenian Bole got in- 
to Uſe at all. Galen ſeems firſt to have given this in the Plague that raged in 
Rome in his Time, and he tells us that he cured many by means of it; and 


adds, that thoſe who took this in vain never found Relief from any other Me. 
dicine. From this Time it grew famous and continued ſo for many Ages, till 


at length about the Time of Aviſenna, the red Armenian Bole was uſed in its 
Place, and ſo little Regard paid to the Writings of the Man who firſt brought 
it into Uſe, that this was ſuppoſed to be the Earth he recommended, though he 
in the plaineſt Words imaginable tells us that the Armenian Bole he uſed was 


very hard, very heavy, of a pale yellow Colour, and ſo pure that it did not 


contain the leaſt hard Particle in it: A Deſcription that ſo well agrees to the 
Subſtance deſcribed above, that no Man who has ever ſeen that, will attribute 


it to any other Earth in the World. 3 


It is found in Armenia, and according to Cardan in Samos and ſome other 
Parts of the World; that Author does very ill however to deny it to Armenia, 
ſince the Pits which now furniſh the greateſt Quantities of it are in the Moun- 


tains in the Neighbourhood of Erzeron. 


Me are not well aſſured of the alexipharmic Virtues aſcribed to this Earth 
by Galen, we have fallen of later Ages into the Uſe of other Medicines ſo much 
more powerful than a ſimple Earth can be ſuppoſed to be in this Intention, that 
we are afraid to place too much Dependance upon it in Caſes of ſo much 
Danger as thoſe it is recommended in. As an Aſtringent and Abſorbent how: 
ever I have long experienced it as equal to any of the Boles, ſuperior to moſt 
of them. It is ſingly a Remedy that ſeldom fails in Diarrhœas, and joined 
with the Bark, Dragon's Blood and Alum, has cured Hæmorrhages that would 
have frighted many a Preſcriber. — 

[ 
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Tt is always to be had from Germany, and might be obtained almoſt as eaſily 
from the Place whence they have it, that is from where it is dug; and as 
it is more plentifully dug than the red Armenian Bole, and leſs liable to be ſo- 
phiſticated, it were much to be wiſhed that it was introduced among us in its 
Place, as well in extemporaneous Practice, as in the Compoſitions of the Shops, 
the principal of which whoſe Compoſition it enters Diaſcordium, would be an 
infinitely better Medicine for it. : | | 

On Analyſis it is found to contain the ſame Sort of bituminous Oil that ma- 
ay of the iental Earths do; a ſmall Portion of a Salt of the Sa! Gem Kind, 
and a very ſmall Quantity of Iron. 


CHAPTER l. 


BoLus BLEsSENSISs, 
Bole of Blois. 


HIS is evidently the ſecond in Purity and Value of the Boles of this 
= Claſs, and when the yellow Armenian Kind cannot be had, is of all others 
W the moſt worthy to be employed in its Place. V 
It is an Earth of a 3 compact and firm Texture, of a tolerably 
ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, very ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and of an ir- 
W regular Structure; ſometimes formed of little Granules, regularly arranged fo 
as to compoſe one uniform Maſs ; ſometimes of a great Number of thin Flakes 
laid with great Regularity over one another. It is uſually brought to us in 
= Maſſes of four or more Ounces Weight. It is of a beautiful pale yellow Colour, 

| little darker than what we uſually expreſs by the Word Straw-Colour, but with 
a faint Bluſh of a Reddiſhneſs uſually diffuſed among it. In this it greatly 
approaches to the Appearance of the yellow Armenian Bole, but then it differs 
widely from it, in being as much lighter than the Generality of the yellow 
Boles, as that is heavier. It does not diſcolour the Hands on touching it; if 
applied to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth 
melts readily in it with an unctuous Smoothneſs, and a very aſtringent, but not 
diſagreeable Taſte ; and is-naturally ſo pure, that though ſent to us without 
any Preparation, it contains not the leaſt hard Particle, nor gives the ſlighteſt 
Grittineſs between the Teeth. OO 5 „„ 3 
It is to be choſen light, friable, and of a bright Colour. It is not eaſily liable to 
pation, but if a Cheat of that Kind ſhould be attempted, it would be eaſily 
diſcovered, as there is no native Earth that does, nor would it be eaſy to make 
| any Compoſition that would efferveſce ſo violently with Acids, break and diffuſe 
_ ttſelf fo readily in Water, and burn to ſo remarkable a Hardneſs as this does, yet 
without becoming red as the common yellow Earths in general do. LI have 
once met with a factitious Matter ſold under the Name of it, which on ſepa- 
rating its Parts appeared to be made of Pipe-Clay and the fine yellow French 
Ochre ſold at our colour Shops, but beſide that this had not any Thing of the 
natural Colour, it raiſed no Efferveſcence with Acids, and became red as ſoon 
© heated in the Fire. EE on 
| _ There is another Miſtake which ſometimes happens in the buying this, which 
is, that our Druggiſts who trade to — — ſometimes receive the true yel- 
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low Armenian Bole from thence, and as they are never likely to be aſked for 
it under its own Name, ſell it as Bole of Blois; but as this is a Miſtake that 
it were to be wiſhed happened much oftener than it does, we need be at ng 
Pains about guarding againſt it. 8 2 
We owe the Diſcovery of this valuable Earth to the Fraud of ſome French 


Druggiſts, who finding it near Home, and obſerving that it much reſembled 


the true Armenian yellow Bole, took it into their Shops in its Place, and ſold 


it under its Name, before they knew how nearly it came up to it in its Virtues, 


It is common in many Parts of France, where it uſually lies at no great 
Depth. The Shops of Paris and other Places are at this Time principally ſup- 
plied from about Saumur, Bourgogne, and the Place from whence it has its Name. 


There is ſome indeed found in the Neighbourhood of Paris, but it is ſeldom 


ſo pure as that of the other Places. EE „ 
t is an excellent Aſtringent, and after the Oriental Earths may diſpute the 


Preference with any of the known Kinds. Its being eaſily had, and not eaſily 
ſophiſticated, are alſo ſtrong Reaſons for our wiſhing it might be brought 
into Uſe. Its Doſe when given ſingly is from a Scruple to half a Dram, and 
it goes down moſt conveniently of all in Form of a Bolus. 


On Analyſis it appears to contain ſome ſmall Portion of a vitriolic Salt, but 


it is not eaſy to ſeparate any Quantity of Iron from it, as may be done from 
molt of the other yellow Earms. oO x 


K * 1 


= 
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Of the Yellow Boles leſs frequently uſed. 
CHAPTER I. 


Bolus Toccaviensis, 
Bole of Tokay. 


FEAHIS is one of the yellow Boles, which though not much uſed at pre- 


ſent, certainly would be ſo if their Virtues were more generally known, | 


and they were more eaſily come at. 


It is an Earth of an even regular Structure, appearing to the Eye very com- 


| pact and firm, yet eaſily breaking between the Fingers. It is of a fine, even, 
ſmooth, and gloſſy Surface, very ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and is uſu- 


ally ſent over to us in ſmall Maſſes of an irregular Figure. It is moderately 


heavy, of a ſtrong and beautiful yellow Colour, not eaſily ſtaining the Fingers 


in handling, and generally is of a deeper Colour where it has been freſh broken, 
than on thoſe Surtaces that have been long expoſed to the Air. Applied to the 
Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, though not ſo much as the Armenian or French 
yellow Bole; but if taken into the Mouth it has an Aſtringency in its Taſte ſu- 
perior to either of thoſe or to any other of the Earths of this Claſs, and often is 
brought over fo pure as to give very little Senſation of Grittineſs between the 
Teeth : This however is not always the Cafe, for we have met with genuine 
Earth of this Species that has been too foul for Uſe without previous Waſhing. 
It fo rarely gets into the Hands of the Druggiſts in England, that it is ſcarce 
neceſſary to give any Rules for its Choice; only it may be obſerved that the 


+ heavielt, 
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heavieſt, the deepeſt coloured, and the pureſt or freeſt from Sand is the beſt. 
If there be Occaſion to try whether it is genuine, its Characters are, that it lies 
longer in Water before it begins to break, than moſt of the Boles of this Kind, 
but that when it begins ta moulder it is in a few Moments reduced to Powder; 
that it raiſes a very ſtrong Ebullition with Acids, and agrees with the Armenian 
and Gallic yellow Boles in not becoming red in burning, only acquiring a ſtony 
Hardneſs by it, and a ſomewhat deeper yellow with a Tinge of Brown. 

This Bole has been known many Ages in Bobemia and Hungary and in ſome 
other Places. It is the Earth which Kentman mentions under the Name of 
Bolus pannonica vera; and which Crato calls Bolus Hungarica, and declares from 
his own Experience to be equal, if not ſuperior, to the true Oriental Bole fo 

celebrated by Galen, 3 5 1 5 
-. ny principally in Tranſylvania, about the Place whence it has its Name. 
It generally lies at conſiderable * : Es 

The Author whom we have juſt quoted for his laviſh Praiſes of this Earth, 
declares it to be one of the greateſt Medicines known in malignant Fevers. 
We have known it tried as an Aſtringent, and can affirm that it deſerves all 
the Praiſe he can beſtow upon it for its Effects in that Intention, 
On a careful Analyſis it yields a ſmall Portion of a vitriolic Salt. 


CHAPTER Il. 
TARA LEMNIA FLAVA, = 
Yellow Lemnian Earth. 


HIS is an extreamly ſingular Earth, as it is truly a Bole in all its 
Characters, and yet of the Colour of an Ochre. It is a very firm and 
compact Earth, remarkably hard, of a ſmooth, even and gloſſy Surface. It is 
rarely brought to us in the rough Maſs, but uſually in ſmall Cakes, in Form 
of ſhort Segments of a Cone, and ſigned with the ſame Impreſſion and Cha- 
raters as the red Earth of the ſame Place ; that is with a Creſcent, three Stars, 
and two Palm-Branches, and with the Words Terra Lemma. It is of a very 
regular and extreamly cloſe Structure, remarkably heavy, and of a fine, bright, 
florid yellow, approaching to that of the fineſt Ezg/iþ Ochre. It does not 
at all ſtain the Fingers in handling : if applied to the Tongue it ſticks to it, 
but not ſo firmly as ſome of the other yellow Boles, and if taken into the 
Mouth it melts very freely in it, and is of an aſtringent Taſte, and ſo pure that 
it does not leave the leaſt Grittineſs between the Teeth. EE Ee Lg 
This Earth is not much uſed with us at preſent, but by what we find of it 
in the Shops, as well as what we receive of it from among the Germans, it 
appears that no one of all the yellow Boles is ſo frequently ſophiſticated. It 
18 eaſy however to give Teſts by which ſo fingular an Earth as this is may 
always be known, and by which every Counterfeit of it may be eaſily diſco- 
vered. When genuine, if a Piece of it be thrown into Water it retains its 
Conſiſtence a conſiderable Time, and then very flowly and gradually moulders 
away to Powder. If thrown into the ſtrongeſt Acids it makes not the leaſt 
Ebullition with them; and when calcined in a moderate Fire, it acquires a 
ſony Hardneſs, and a duſky brown Colour. This laſt Singularity of its not 

— — | C © 2 S | burning 


| tains a Salt of the Sal Gem Kind, but in a very ſmall Proportion, and ſome- 
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burning red as the common yellow Earths all do, proves it to be of the ſame 
Nature of the Armenian and other fine yellow Boles, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
all the Counterfeits that can be made of it with the common Ochres and 
Clays, and all theſe diſcover themſelves almoſt as readily by their diffuſing and 
breaking ſooner in Water. ED 3 
The common Counterfeits of this Earth are made with Pipe- Clay and yel. 
low Ochre; theſe always burn red: we have met alſo with ſome made of a 
white Earth coloured with Turmeric, a ſtrange Invention, very ill reſemblin 
a native Earth, and eaſily diſcoverable, not only by burning, but by blending 
it with Water, and ſhaking in a Vial; in which Caſe the colouring Matter all 
floats to the Top, and a white Earth remains at the Bottom. 

When we are ſure this Earth is genuine, the farther Choice conſiſts in tak. 
ing the hardeſt and firmeſt Pieces, thoſe of the moſt florid Colour, and ſuch 
as have no Spots of a reddiſh Colour in them ; though this laſt ought to be 
no great Objection, for thoſe Variegations are only cauſed by Pieces of the true 


red Lemnian Earth accidentally mixed among it. 

This Species of Bole has been long known in the World, but it does nat 
ſeem ever to have been in very great Uſe. Our Druggifts ſometimes have re- 
ceived and ſold it under the general Name of ſealed Earth, in which Caſe it 
has been made an Ingredient in the Diaſcordium, and other Compoſitions of the 
Shops by Apothecaries, who have underſtood every thing to be right that was 
| fealed in Germany. They ſometimes uſe it as a Vulnerary, both internally and 
externally ; in the latter Caſe they mix it into a Paſte with Vinegar, and lay it 
on a Bruiſe or Luxation. In the Eaſtern Countries it obtains as a Sudorific, 
and is given in peſtilential Diſeaſes. I have experienced it to be an Aſtringent, 
— that in a very inferior Degree to many of the other yellow as well as red 
Boles. | G TY 
It is dug only in the Iſland of Lemnos, where it is found in the ſame Pits 
with the red Earth of that Place generally lying over it in thin Strata, but 
ſometimes in much greater Quantity at greater Depths. 3 5 | 

All the Trials we have been able to make have not produced a Grain of Iron, 
or of any thing ferrugineous, ochreous, or vitriolic from this Earth: it con- 


what of that bituminous Oil found in the other Oriental Earths of ſeveral Kinds, 
though this alſo in a leſs Quantity than any other of them that is known to 
yield it at all. 7” . 1 

| CHAPTER I. 


Terra LIGNICENSIS LUTEA, 
Lignicenfian Yellow Bole. 


HIS is a very beautiful Earth, which from its Colour has been by ſome 

confounded with the yellow Lemnian Bole, but we muſt obſerve that 

this can only have been by ſuch as never ſaw the other genuine. 1 85 
It is a lax, friable, and ſoft Earth, of an irregular yet ſomewhat gloſſy Sur- 
face, ſoft to the Touch, and of a very irregular Structure, ſeeming when broken 
to be compoſed of a Multitude of ſmaller Maſſes thrown confuſedly together 
and not well incorporated with or adhering to one another, This is the Caſe * 

— 1 
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- what we ſee of this Earth in its natural State, as it is generally kept in the 
German Shops: They have it in ſmall brittle Maſſes juſt as it has fallen from 
the Spade in digging. In other Places we generally ſee it ſealed with an Im- 
reſſion of Trees or Buildings and an Eſcutcheon, and with the Words, Terra 
Sigillata vera; in this latter Caſe it has been wrought up into little Cakes by 
beating in a Mortar, and then cutting out with a hollow Inſtrument, and there- 
fore it mew nothing of its original Structure in them, though it is ſtill ſoft 
and crumbly. 
It is leſs Rav than moſt of the yellow Boles, greatly leſs ſo than the yellow 
Lemnian Earth with which People are apt to confound it. Its Colour is a bright 
and elegant Yellow approaching nearer to that of Gold, than that of any other 
Earth. It is deeper than the Lemnian, and has yet more than it, the Appear- 
ance of an Ochre, but it does not diſcolour the Hands; applied to the Tongue 
it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it melts ſlowly in it, 
with a great Smoothneſs and Unctuoſity and a very manifeſt Aſtringency af- 
terwards. In its crude State it is uſually coarſe and gritty between the Teeth, 
and in the Generality of what is met with made up and ſealed, it is no leſs ſoz 
but we have ſometimes met with Pieces of it very pure from this hard Matter. 
The fineſt of this Kind of Bole is that which is of the higheſt and moſt 
florid Colour, of the moſt aſtringent Taſte, and ſuch as melts eaſieſt in the 
Mouth, and in ſmall Pieces crumbles the moſt readily to Powder between the 
Fingers. 8 •ᷣ!;; 
Ie is ſo ſcarce among us, and ſo little called for, that our People have not 
found the way of adulterating it. In Germany that found among the Apothe- 
caries in the crude Maſſes 1s generally good, but the ſealed Cakes are often 
only a common yellow Clay. The Teſts by which it is diſcovered to be ge- 
nuine are, that if thrown into Water it almoſt inſtantly crumbles to Powder, 
if calcined in a moderate Fire it does not become red, but grows a little harder - 
and of a pale brown Colour, and if thrown into the ſtrongeſt Acids it makes 
no Ebullition” 3 V 55 
lt ſeems to have been long known in Germany, where it has continued to 
this time in great Repute. They give it in Cordial and aſtringent Electuaries, 
and ſeldom make up a Bolus in ſome Places without it for a Fever of any Kind. 
It is dug in many Parts of the German Dominions, particularly about Emeric 
in the Circle of Weſtphalia. e = 
We know nothing of its cordial or ſudorific Virtues, but have found it by 
Experience to be an Aſtringent not inferior to many of the Earths of greater 
Fame as ſuch among che Generality of Writers 


CHAPTER IV. 


TERRA SILESIACA, 
Sileſian Earth. 


T HIS is a Bole of very great Fame in many Parts of the World, though 
not much known among us. It is a ſomewhat ſoft and friable Earth of 

_ 21 ſmooth Surface, but not ſo gloſſy and ſhining as ſome of the other Boles, 
loft and unctuous to the Touch, and of an extremely irregular Structure. It 
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is found in the German Shops in rude Maſſes ſeldom very large, and eaſily 
breaking to Pieces in the handling; what little we ſee of it here is generally made 
up into Cakes of about half an Ounce in Weight of the Figure of Segments of 
Cones, and ſtamp'd with the Impreſſion of a Star, an Eſcutcheon with Croſs 
Keys in it, and a Row of Mountains, and with the Words Terra Sigillata 
 Montis acuti: it is remarkably heavy and of a dead browniſh yellow Colour. 
It does not diſcolour the Fingers in handling, and 1s uſually found to be of a 
yellower Colour where freſh broken, than on the Surfaces which have been 
long expoſed to the Air: applied to the Tongue, it adheres leſs firmly to it 
than moſt of the other Boles, and if taken into the Mouth melts freely in it 
into a ſoft unctuous Matter with a moderate Aſtringency in the Taſte ; ſome- 
times it taſtes a little gritty, but this is owing to the Careleſſneſs of the People 
employed in collecting it, who have ſuffered ſome extraneous Matter to fall in 
among it; for in its own Nature it is as pure and free from hard Particles as 
the Armenian Bole itſelf. 1 = 6L̃„ßñ oy 
It is to be choſen heavy, friable and ſoft, not too yellow, or mixed with 
yellowiſh Matter in Form of Spots: This is frequently the Caſe indeed of the 
genuine Earth; but in this Caſe, tho* genuine, it is not pure, theſe yellower 
Blotches being owing to an Admixture of another Earth of a very different 
Nature from this. It is not much liable to be ſophiſticated, its browniſh 
yellow Colour being ſo ſingular that it is not eaſy to be imitated with any tole- 
rable Degree of Succeſs: if it be ſuſpected however, it will eaſily be known to 
be true or falſe by the following Characters; if thrown into Water it breaks 
almoſt immediately into a Number of thin Flakes, and from theſe in a few 
Moments falls into a fine brown Powder; mixed with the ſtrongeſt Acids, it 
makes no Ebullition, and on burning in a common Fire it acquires a great 
Hardneſs and becomes of a Chocolate Colour. * 
It has been known a long Time in many Parts of the World as an Aſtringent, 
but People are not contented with giving it this Praiſe, but will attribute to it 
all the Virtues that Galen has given to his Bole Armenic, and pretend to cure 
Fevers, even malignant and peſtilential ones with it. 8 
It is found about the Gold Mines of Strigonium in Hungary, but is not dug 
out of a Stratum there, but picked up by the Miners out of the perpendicular 
Fiſſures of the Rocks which it frequently fills up. It is ſuppoſed to be im- 
pregnated with the Sulphur of the Gold of thoſe Mines, and has thence ob- 
tained the pompous Name of Axungia Solis among the Chymiſts, and perhaps 
thence alſo its imaginary Virtues as a Cordial and Sudorific: all we know of it 
from Experience is, that it is an Aſtringent of equal Virtue with moſt of thoſe 
of this Claſs. . %%% e 1 e 
The moſt careful Analyſis we have been able to make of this Earth by Fire, 
never could furniſh us with any thing like Gold from it; Iron indeed it con- 
tains, but that in but a very inconſiderable Quantity. | e 
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CHAPTER v. 


'Trrra Livonica LUTEA, 0 
Yellow Livonian Bole. | 


" 


HIS is one of the Boles eaſily had in any Quantity, and very worthy 
to be introduced into more frequent Uſe than it is at preſent among us. 

It is one of the ſofter and more friable Earths, and is found in the Shops in 
ſmall rude Maſſes of irregular Shapes, and eaſily breaking to Pieces in the 
handling, or elſe in ſmall Cakes of about a Dram Weight of the Shape of thin 

Segments of a Cylinder, and ſtamp'd with the Impreſſion of a Church, an 
Eſcutcheon with Croſs Keys, and the Words Terra Sigillata. It is naturally of 
a tolerably ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, ſoft to the Touch, and does not ftain 
the Fingers in handling, unleſs broke to Pieces or rubbed forcibly againſt them. 

It is conſiderably heavy, and is very remarkable in its Colour, which is a Mix- 
ture of a duſky yellow and a bright red: Theſe are ſometimes ſo perfectly 
blended together as to make the whole Maſs of a regular Orange Colour, 
but uſually they are kept more ſeparate, the yellow being the Ground or 
Baſis, and the red variouſly blended among it in Form of larger or ſmaller 
Spots or Stains. This red is an Earth really different from the yellow one, but 
we do not underſtand the yellow alone to be the Earth we mean by this Name ; 
we expect to find the red among it, and it is much the ſame thing to all Pur- 
poſes, whether it be regulatly blended in its whole Maſs, or diſpoſed only in 
Spots and Blotches. Applied to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and if 
taken into the Mouth it melts very readily in it with an unctuous Smoothneſs, 
and a remarkable Aſtringency, and is ſo pure that it leaves not the leaſt Grit- 
tineſs between the Teeth. VT 5 

It is remarkable that the Earth of this Kind, which we meet with made up 
into Cakes, has the two ſeveral Matters it is compoſed of no better mixed than 

they are found to be by Nature, the red being as frequently found in Spots in 
theſe as in the natural Maſſes. This may ſerve as a Proof that the ſealed Earths, 
we mean ſuch as are genuine, are made up with very little Ceremony; for if this? 
Kind were either beat in a Mortar, or waſhed, as is the beſt way of all, it 
would be impoſſible but that the two Colours muſt be better mixed. 
The fineſt of this Earth is ſuch as is moſt friable, adheres the moſt firmly 
to the Tongue, and has a moderate Portion of the red mixed with the yellow. 
If it is ſuſpected of Sophiſtication the following Characters will determine it; 
the genuine Earth thrown into Water very readily breaks into a Number of 
ſmall Maſſes, and in a few Moments falls from theſe into a fine Powder; mixed 
with the ſtrongeſt Acids it does not make the leaſt Efferveſcence, and when 

heated red hot in a moderate Fire, it becomes a little harder and darker co- 
loured, but not uniformly red as almoſt any Counterfeit of it would do, the 
yellow Earths in general burning to a Rednels. i 

Itis found in many Parts of Germany, and in ſeveral Places in Spain and Por- 
Iugal, and is generally eſteemed a very valuable Medicine. It 1s certainly an 
Aſtringent of the firſt Claſs, and would very happily ſupply the Place of the 
common Sophiſtications ſold under the Name of Bole Armenic in our Shops. 

""_CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VL 


Bolus BohRMICA, 
Bobemian Bole. 


* HIS is a very pure and valuable Earth, inferior to few of this Claſs in 
its Virtues. N | 
It is one of the more ſoft and friable Boles, though of a compact Texture, 
It is brought to the German Shops, where it is principally known in ſmall Maſſes 
as it falls from the Spade in digging, never having had any after Care beſtowed 
upon it. In theſe it appears of a tolerably ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, very 
| ſoft and unctuous to the Tauch, and when broken is ſeen to be of a regularly 
laminated Structure, every Maſs of it being compoſed of a vaſt Number of 
fine thin Flakes, evenly diſpoſed and firmly united to one another. We do 
not mean to ſay that there never was any ſuch thing as a Piece of Bobemian Bole 
ſeen of a ſimple Structure: In ſo rude a thing as a Stratum of Earth preſſed 
in various Manners by the ſuperincumbent Matter, there will neceſſarily be 
Varieties of this Kind, and where it is preſſed down more than in any other 
Place, or where with only the ſame Weight above, it has more Moiſture from 
ſome little dribbling of Water, its Plates or Lamina may be eaſily forced down 
into one another, ſo as to form one common plain and uniform Maſs; but this 
ſeems not to be often the Caſe with the Strata of this Earth. It almoſt always 
ſhews its laminated Structure very plainly, and will often ſplit horizontally 
where the Flakes happen to join leſs intimately than in other Places. — 
It is probably owing to this alſo that the Maſſes we ſee of it are uſually flat, 
as having naturally fell off in horizontal Plates from the Stratum; and in Con- 
firmation of this it may be obſerved, that all the Boles we know of, which are 
naturally of this flaky Structure, are found in general in the Shops in the ſame 
Sort of flat Maſſes. 3 5 ; 
The Bohemian Bole is remarkably heavy, ſcarce leſs ſo than the true yellow 
Armenian Kind, though ſo vaſtly inferior to it in Hardneſs. In Colour it is 
of an elegant yellow, ſomewhat deeper than the Blois or Tokay Kind, and has 
always a faint Bluſh of Reddiſhneſs in it. It does not diſcolour the Hands, ap- 
pears much deeper, and has more Redneſs when wetted, and is generally alſo 
ſomewhat redder on the Inſide, than on the external Surface, that has been 
long expoſed to the Air. Applied to the Tongue it adheres firmly to it, and 
if taken into the Mouth it does not melt ſo readily as many other of the Boles 
in it; but when it does it gives the ſame unctuous Softneſs with the reſt, and 
has a remarkable Aſtringency. It is always ſo pure, that it leaves not the leaſt 
Senſation of Grittineſs between the Teeth. „„ 00, — 
It is to be choſen ſoft, friable, of a bright Colour, not rough or duſty on 
the Surface, and ſuch as is longeſt before it melts in the Mouth. If ſuſpect- 
ed of not being genuine, the Characters that will diſtinguiſh it are thet:; it 


thrown into the Water it after a few Moments begins to crack on the Surface, 
and ſoon after falls into a Number of thin Flakes, and from theſe into a fine 
orange coloured Powder. The ſtrongeſt Acids being poured on it make no 
 Ebullition or Efferveſcence, and it ſuffers no Change in the Fire except that 


of 
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of growing much harder than before. If it have been counterfeited with any 
of the common yellow Earths, they are diſcovered by turning red on being 
burnt z but if (which is more frequently the Caſe) the Bole of Blois be ſold 
| under its Name, that is diſcovered by its. raiſing a violent Ebullition with the 
Acids ; this however is a Cheat of no great Conſequence, as they are both' 
Earths of great Virtue, and that in the ſame Intentions. Y 
The genuine Earth is found not only in Bohemia and Silgſia, but in many 
other Parts of Europe, and in ſome of our American Plantations. It has been long 
in Eſteem among the Germans as an Alexipharmic, and is believed by many to 
poſſeſs the Virtues of old aſcribed by Galen to his Armenian Bole : All that 
we know of Certainty of it is, that it is a very good Aſtringent, and ſeldom 
fails of Succeſs in Diarrhœas of the moſt obſtinate Kind. There is ſome Rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that the external Reſemblance of this Earth to the Armenian 
W yellow Bole, has led People into an Opinion of its poſſeſſing the ſame Vir- 
tues ; but if the Aſſertions of thoſe Authors who affirm this have no better a 
Foundation, they will ſtand on but a poor Footing, when we obſerve that the 
= two Earths differ extremely in their more eſſential Properties, the Armenian 
being an Alkali, this not; and the Armenian affording ſeveral active Principles 
on Analyſis, not one of which this has; all that can be ſeparated from it be- 
ing a very ſmall Portion of a vitriolic Salt. 2 2 9 5 8 e 
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N F the three Claſſes of Boles according to the Diviſion by their Colours, 
that of the white Kind furniſhes the Shops with the ſmalleſt Number; and 

| even thoſe the leaſt eminent and celebrated for their Virtues, except by particu- 
W lr Writers, or in particular Places. The Ancients indeed have left us the Names 
of many white Earths of this Claſs, but the World in general has of later 
Ages been ſo regardleſs of them, that little but their Names have been known. 
It appears however by the Succeſs I have had in procuring them that they 
are yet to be obtained, if we will be at the Pains of ſeeking properly after 
them; and by the Experiments I have made of them in Medicine, that ſome 
of them at leaſt are worth the ſending for. 5 EE 

The Care of a Place where Diarrhceas of the worſt Kinds are among the 
Number of Diſeaſes never abſent, has given me an uncommon Opportunity of 
tying Medicines recommended by the greateſt Authors of Antiquity, but little 
nown at preſent in their Cures ; among theſe the Boles of various Kinds have 


held a principal Place, and have been proved to be worthy much more Reſpect 


than is at preſent paid them by the World. 
The Diff , 7 


inction of the more or leſs frequently uſed, according to which we 
ve, to prevent an unneceſſary Embarraſſment to the Readers of leſs Curioſi- 
ty, divided the former Claſſes of Boles, has no Place here; ſince we cannot 
lay that any of the white Boles are frequently, hardly that they are at all uſed 
in our Shops at preſent. There are however no leſs than ſeven of them deſcribed 
by Authors, the Names of which ſtand in our C atalogues of the Materia Me- 
%%, and which I have procured and experimented. 
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Theſe are 1. The white Bole Armenic, which is the pureſt and fineft of them 
all. 2. The Terra Noceriana, harder and heavier than the former. 3. The 
' Terra Lemnia Alba, a friable, light, and very white Kind. 4. The Terra 
Goltbergenjis, or Axungia Lune of the Chemiſts of a greyiſh Colour. 5. 
The white Tuſcan Bole. 6. The Terra Melitenfis, a white Bole very different 
from the Earth deſcribed by Authors under that Name, which is a Kind of 


Marl to be deſcribed hereafter ; and 7. The Terra Eretria, an alkaline greyiſh 
Earth. Of theſe in their Order. | 


CHAPTER I 


Bolus ARMENA ALA, 
White Bole Armenic. 


Els is the pureſt of all the known Earths, and approaches the neareſt 
i «a all the known native Foſſils, to what the Chemilts underſtand by the 


Touch, and does not at all diſcolour the Fingets in 3 It is conſi- 
Colour: It is not 


CHAPTER UI. 
TzRRRA NoCERIANA, 
Nocerian Earth. 


F\HIS is a very compact, firm, and hard Earth, naturally of a ſmooth 

| and gloſſy Surface, very ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, but ſlight! 
diſcolouring the Fingers in handling. It is not known among our Druggilts 
but is frequent in the Halian Shops, where it is generally met with in Maſſes of 
4 
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an irregular Figure, not flat as thoſe of many other of the Boles are, and of 
| fx, eight, or more Ounces in Weight. The larger than ordinary Size of theſe 
is owing to its being more tough and viſcid while in the Stratum than many 
of the other Boles, and in this Light we find that even a Thing that might 
| be looked on as ſo perfectly acidental as the Shape or Bigneſs of a Piece of Earth, 
gives us a probable Conjecture as to its Structure and Qualities. | 5 | 
It is remarkably heavy, of a greyiſh white Colour, and generally much 
whiter and brighter where freſh broken than at the Surface. Applied to the 

Tongue it adheres firmly to it; if taken into the Mouth it melts but very 
W fowly in it, and fills it with a ſmooth Unctuoſity; but is perfectly inſipi 

W to the Taſte, and has generally ſome hard Particles in it which grit between 
= the Teeth. It is fineſt of all when moſt ſolid and hard to break, when it ad- 
heres moſl firmly to the Tongue, and has moſt of the greyiſh Colour amon 

the white. If it be genuine it will make no Ebullition with the very dare. 
Acids, if thrown into Water it will after ſome Moments begin to moulder 
away at the Surface, and finally will totally fall into a white Powder; and if 
calcined in a moderate Fire, it will become perfectly white, loſing all its grey- 
iſh Colour, and this with very little additional Hardneſs ; which is a ſingular 
Circumſtance in an Earth naturally ſo denſe and firm. 5 

= This Species of Bole ſeems to have been known many Ages in Tah, and is 
W to this hy eſteemed a very powerful Medicine: All the Lalian Writers 
mention it as a known Remedy for venomous Bites; and Boccone, who calls it 
Terra Bezoartica, and though ſomewhat improperly Species Terre Lemniæ, ſays 
much of it in the Cure of Fevers of the worſt Kinds. . 

lt is dug about Macerata in the Marquiſate of Ancona in the Pope's Terri- 
tories; and, ſo far as is yet known, no where elſe in the World. Experience 
ſhews it to be an Aſtringent, but this only of a very inferior Kind to many 
1 = _ Its other Virtues muſt reft their Credit on the Authors who have 
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CHAPTER Ill. 
TERRA Lemnia ALBA, 
White Lemnian Earth. 


PT 2 


HIS is a fine and pure Bole, of a cloſe Texture, very ſoft and friable, 
and of a leſs ſmooth Surface than the Generality of the Boles. It is 
lometimes met with in the Shops in ſmall irregularly ſhaped Maſſes, eaſily 

| breaking to Pieces in handling, and conſequently in general covered with Du 
ef their own making; we more uſually however meet with it made up into 
| Cakes in Form of thin Segments of Cylinders, ſtamped with the Impreſſion 
of a Wreath of Palm on one Side, and of Olive on the other, and with 
the Words Terra Sigillata in the middle. In either Caſe, for there is no great 
Trouble taken about the forming it into Cakes, it is leſs ſoft and unctuous to 
the Touch than moſt of the other Boles ; it is very light and appears of a ſome- 
what ſpungy Structure when broken, and is of a very pure white without the 
leaſt Mixture of any other Colour. 5 
Applied to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the 
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tioned the Earth of Nocera as a Species of it. 
Hæmorrhages, and malignant Fevers. It ſeems to have been long known to the 
World, the very oldeſt Authors who have treated of theſe Subjects mentioning 
it. Its being received into Uſe as a Medicine is however of much later Date, 
The Greeks uſed it as we do Fullers Earth for the taking Spots out of their 


been employed to any other Purpoſe. Nothing is more fatal than the relying 


EIS is a Species of white Bole much more valuable than any of the 


Itisa ſoft, tender, and friable Earth, of a leſs ſmooth Surface than many of the 


often of a ſpungy Structure; but more uſually it is met with prepared into 


is moderately heavy, and in Colour of a dull duſky white, with a Caft of 
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Mouth melts very readily in it, and is leſs unctuous and ſoft there than many 
other of the Boles, but has no Aſtringency in its Taſte. . 
The whiteſt, lighteſt, and that which adheres moſt ſtrongly to the Tongue, 
is to be choſen. If it be ſuſpected not to be genuine, the Teſts to prove it 
are theſe. A Piece of it thrown into Water, if genuine, begins to break and 
diſunite almoſt immediately, and in a few Moments falls wholly into a white 
Powder ; if burnt in a moderate Fire it acquires a very remarkable Hard- 
neſs, and if thrown into the ſtrongeſt Acids it makes no Sort of Ebullition 
with them. 5 E | : 
It is found in many Places in the Iſland of Lemnos, not in the ſame Pits with | 
the red and yellow Boles of the ſame Iſland, but riſing near the Surface. It is 
not known of in any other Parts of the World, and it will appear very plainly 
by comparing the Deſcriptions, that Boccone talked very wildly, when he men- 


It is at preſent much eſteemed in many Parts of the World in Diarrhceas, 


Cloaths, and perhaps it had not been the worſe for the World if it had never 


too much in dangerous Caſes upon Medicines of no real Power; and all the 
Virtue we are able to diſcover in this is that of a very moderate Aſtringent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TERRA GOLTBERGENSIS, 
Earth of Goltberg. 


_ 
"ox 


former, and indeed worthy to be received into general Uſe in the Shops. 


other Boles, yet not naturally of a rough or duſty one, and though nor ſmooth 
and unctuous to the Touch as ſome are, yet it has nothing in it that feels 
harſh or gritty, but a Part of its Surface readily comes off with the Fingers with 
rubbing, and ftains them of a whitiſh Colour. We ſometimes ſee it in its natu- 
ral State in ſmall brittle Maſſes, which when broken appear of a light, and 


Cakes in Shape reſembling Segments of a Cone, and marked with the Figure 
of a Spread Eagle, and the Words Terra Sigillata Goltbergenſis under it. It 


Blueiſhneſs or Greyiſhneſs in it. If applied to the Tongue it adheres very 
firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it breaks tolerably readily in it, filling It 
with an unctuous Softnefs, and leaving a manifeſt Aſtringency behind it, with 4 
Mixture of a diſagreeable Taſte not met with in any other of the white Boles. 
It is however perfectly pure and free from hard Particles, and does not leave 
the ſlighteſt Grittineſs between the Teeth. 3 

The heavieſt, the moſt friable, and that which is of the moſt e 
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Taſte is to be choſen. If it be ſuſpected of being ſophiſticated, the following 
are the Teſts to prove it by: If a Piece of it be thrown into Water it begins 


after a few Moments to crumble on the Surface, and by Degrees falls into a 


Fa Powder much of the Colour of Milk that has had the Cream taken off. 
1 


alcined in a moderate Fire it loſes all its grey Caſt and becomes ot a pure 
White, and little leſs hard than a Stone. If put into the ſtrongeſt Acids it raiſes 

It is dug in many Places in Germany, particularly at this Time near Haſſelt 
in the Biſhopric of Liege. The German Phyſicians ſuppoſe it to contain ſome 
Particles of Silver, and for that Reaſon call it Arungia Lune, as they do the 
browniſh yellow Bole of the Gold Mines of S/rigonium Axungia Solis, but it does 
not appear that there is any good Foundation for this. They uſe it as a Cordial 
and Sudorific in Fevers, and imagine it a certain Remedy for the Bites of 
envenom*d Animals ; but though theſe are Virtues that we do not pretend to 
warrant in it, we are certain of its being a noble Aſtringent, and particularly 
efficacious in Hzmorrhages, which it may be ſafely rely'd on alone to cure, if 


not ſo violent as to require Things of more ſpeedy Effect, tho ſuch as the 


Phyſician left to his own Choice would not employ. 3 
On Analyſis it is found to contain a vitriolic Salt of the Iron Kind. 
CHAPTER v. 


TRAA ALBA Macni Docs. 
White Tuſcan Earth. 


A r HIS is dunks; firm, and compact Earth, of a ſmooth and glofly Surface, 


and very ſoft to the Touch: It is ſometimes met with in its crude State 


in the Shops, and is then found in large irregular Maſſes, not eaſily broken be- 
| tween the Fingers, but when in ſmall Pieces crumbling to a fine and remarkably 


ſoft Powder; when broken theſe appear of an even and regular Structure, and 
are neither plated or flaky as many of the Boles, nor cavernous as others: We 
more uſually however ſee it made up into ſmall Cakes of about a quarter of an 
Ounce Weight each, in Shape reſembling Segments of Cylinders, and mark'd 


with an Impreſſion of three Trees, an Eſcutcheon with the Croſs Keys in it, and 
the Words Terra Sigillata. It is very heavy, and of a dull dead White where 
| freſh broken, though uſually a little yellowiſh on the Surface where it has been 
any Time expoſed to the Air. Apply'd to the Tongue it adheres very firmly 
to it, if taken into the Mouth it melts in it after a few Moments, but has no- 


thing of that untuous Smoothneſs that many of the Boles have, though it has 


no harſh or gritty Particle in it, nor has it much Aftringency to the Taſte. 


It ought to be choſen heavy, and not eaſily broken, yellow on the outſide 
and as white within as can be found. If ſuſpected of being counterfeited, ihe 
Characters that are to diſtinguiſh it are theſe : If thrown into Water it is ſome 


Time before it begins to break, but as ſoon as it does it is in a few Moments 


all ſeen in a looſe Powder. If put into a moderate Fire it burns to a very fine 
and pure White, but acquires very little additional Hardneſs, and if mix' d with 


2 ſtrong Acid it raiſes a ſlight Ebullition in it. 


It has been long known in Jah, and found in many Places there, uſually at 


3 no 
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no great Depths from the Surface: It is now principally dug about Florence, 
where it lies in very thick Strata. It is much eſteem'd in Fevers attended with 
Diarrhceas. All that we know certainly of it however is, tnat it is a very flight 
Aſtringent. 5 . 


CHAPTER: YL 


TERRA MELITENSsIs OrricixA Run, QUE TzxAA PII rIS Droscor ves, 
1 White Bole of Malta, the Pnigitis of Dioſcorides. 


HE white Bole which we are to deſcribe in this Place, though call'd in 
. the German and other Shops by the Name of Terra Melitenſis, and 
brought from Malta, is not however the Earth deſcribed under that Name by 
Authors who have written on theſe Subjects: Their Terra Melitenfis is an Earth 
of quite another Genus, a Marl to be deſcribed hereafter in its proper Place. 
This is a true and genuine Bole. It has been deſcribed by the Name of Prigitis 
by Diaoſcorides and others, whence has ariſen another Scene of Confuſion, this 
being alſo the Name of a black Earth of the Clay Kind deſcribed by Galen and 
all the Authors ſince his Time, and mentioned hereafter by us at the Head of the 
medicinal Clays. The Error of People who ſent the Pnigitis of Dioſcorides from 
Malta, ſuppoſing it to be the true Kind, firſt introduced it into the Shops, and 
the continued Error of thoſe who have uſed it, not diftinguiſhing that it differed 
greatly from what they ought to have uſed, kept its Place there. 

It is an Earth of a remarkably compact and firm Texture, and of a very 
| ſmooth and gloſſy Surface. We ſometimes meet with it in its crude State in large 
and thick Maſſes, which are harder to break than thoſe of moſt of the other Boles, + 

and when broken ſhew a cloſe, even and regular Structure, with nothing of that 
| laminated or plated Appearance of many of them. It is moderately heavy, 
and when freſh taken up is of a light greyiſh not very bright White, but on 
keeping it acquires a yellowiſh Caſt, and is generally with us of a fort of Cream 
Colour, though it appears much whiter than on the Surface if freſh broken. 
We rarely however meet with it in its crude State, the greater Part of what is ſent 
from the Iſland for medicinal Uſe being made up into little Cakes of the Form 
of Segments of a Cylinder, ſtamp'd with the Impreſſion of a Cherubims Head 
and Wings, and with the Words Terra Sigillaza underneath. Theſe prepared 
| Maſſes however when genuine are nothing different from the crude Earth, as 
it is evident from Examination that there is no other Preparation given it than 
the cutting it out and ſtamping it while moiſt from the Pit. It does not at all 
diſcolour the Hands on rubbing it: If apply'd to the Tongue it adheres very 
firmly to it; if taken into the Mouth it melts ſomewhat ſlowly but perfectly in 
it, filling it with an unctuous Softneſs, but has very little Aſtringency to the 
Tafte, and leaves ſcarce any hard Particles to grit between the Teeth 
It is to be choſen heavy, hard to break, and yet when in ſmall Pieces eaſily 
crumbling between the Fingers, and of a clean White within, though yellowiſh 
on the Surface: That which contains the ſmalleſt Quantity of hard Particles is 
alſo to be choſen, not but that it naturally contains ſome ſandy Matter, but we 
have met with Pieces of it, even in the crude State, that have been ſo careleſsly 
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taken up that they have been as harſh as Loam in the Mouth. In general 
when Earths are intended for medicinal Purpoſes they ought to be diluted with 
Water, and all their ſandy Particles ſeparated by Subſidence before they are 
uſed ; and if the ſealing them were to expreſs any Thing, it ought to be that 
chis Care had been taken on the Spot, though this is ſeldom the Caſe. If this 
Earth be ſuſpected of not being genuine, it may be proved by the following 
Teſts: if thrown into Water it is ſome time before it begins to break, but when 
it has begun it almoſt in a Moment falls wholly into Powder: If made red hot 
for a few Minutes in a common Fire it acquires a ſtony Hardneſs and much 
whiter Colour than it had before, and if put into the ſtrongeſt Acids it raiſes no 
Efferveſcence in them. 8 . 
It was firſt diſcovered near Pnigeos, whence it is named, and was uſed in the 
Days of Dioſcorides as an Aſtringent. It is now found in many Parts of the 
| and from whence it has its Name, and lies at no great Depth. The Bufonite 
and Gloſſope:r@, as they are call'd, that is the petrify'd Teeth of the Lupus piſcis 
and the Shark ſo common in that Ifland, are frequently lodged in it. It is how- 
ever but of late Uſe in Medicine, having ſucceeded the true Terra Melitenſis of 
the earlier Authors by mere Error. It has in the German Shops all the Virtues 
of the other aſcribed to it, but with what Juſtice we are not able to ſay: They 
eſteem it a Cordial, a Sudorific, and a certain Remedy in the Bites or Stings of 
venomous Animals of all Kinds: All that we have found in it is a ſlight Degree 
of Aftringency. 955 e I 8 


CHAPTER vn. 
TERRA EER ETRIA, 
Eretrian Earth. 


H 18, which is the laſt we have to deſcribe of the white Boles, is one 
1 that very well deſerv'd the Notice that was taken of it by the Ancients, 
and is worthy to be introduced into the preſent Practice, as univerſally as it was 
into that of earlier Ages. ee 5 FO ED. 
It is a moderately compact and firm Earth, not eaſily broken when in large 
Pieces, but when in ſmall Fragments crumbling to a fine Powder between the 
Fingers : We uſually meet with it in large rough Maſſes, which are of a naturally 
ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, very ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and do not 
diſcolour the Hands in rubbing : It is conſiderably heavy, of a whitiſh Colour 
with a faint Admixture of greyiſhneſs, and uſually contracts a dead and ſome- 
what yellow Caſt on the Outſide. It apply'd to the Tongue it adheres very 
firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it breaks readily in it, and has ſome- 
What leſs of that Unctuoſity which the Boles in general are known by, but has 
a more manifeſt Aſtringency to the Taſte than moſt of them, and is naturally 
fo pure and free from hard Particles that it does not leave the ſlighteſt Gritti- . 
nels between the Teeth. 3 3 | 
It is to be choſen heavy, not too White, and of a manifeſtly aſtringent Taſte. 
If it be ſuſpected not to be genuine, it may be diſcovered by the following. 
Characters: When true if thrown into Water it after a few Moments begins to 
moulder away on the Surface, and gradually falls into a greyiſh Powder Hy 
T 7 VU Pc 
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kept red hot a few Minutes in a common Fire it acquires a purer Whuteneſs, be- 
comes hard as a Stone and of an acrimonious Taſte. It put into an acid Men- 
ſtruum it makes a violent Efferveſcence. Ps 1 
Theſe are Characters that will ſerve to diſtinguiſh it from all the other white 

Boles; but there is yet another very obvious one and very eaſily made, which 
ſerves the Purpoſe alone; this we owe the firſt Hint of to Dioſcorides, it is, that 
if a Piece of this Earth be wetted a little and a Line be then drawn with it on a 
Plate of perfectly clean Braſs or Copper, the Line will after a few Minutes 
appear blueiſh. 3 TS 
Phe oldeſt Authors that we are acquainted with have mentioned this Earth, 
and all of them have celebrated it for its medicinal Virtues; they gave it in 
Fluxes of all Kinds, and in malignant Fevers. They were extremely careful in 
their Preparation of it, the Proceſs of which is delivered us by Dtoſcorides, and 
amounts to much the ſame with our manner of levigating the Teſtaceous 
Powders. „„ VVT 
It is now dug in the Negropont near the Ancient Eretria, and might be had 
in Quantities thence. We have found it to be an excellent alkaline Abſorbent, 
and greatly preferable to Chalk in the Cure of that troubleſome Complaint the 
Heartburn. A Scruple of it given for a Doſe has ſcarce ever fail'd in this 
Caſe. On Analyſis it is found to yield a ſmall Quantity of that native alkaline 
fix'd Salt found in many Parts of the Eaſt, which the Ancients call'd Natrum, 
and the People of Smyrna Soap-Earth, as it is frequently found embodied in 
Earth there. If the later Writers on theſe Subjects had been at the Pains to 
procure the true Earth of this Name, and to make this Experiment, they 
would have found leſs Reaſon to quarrel with the Ancients about their Story of 
its making a blue Line on Copper, ſince not only Experience ſhews it to be 
a Fact, but Reaſon would have dictated it alſo, as this alkaline Salt it contains, 
like all others, muſt naturally give a blue Solution of that Metal 
The old Authors diſtinguiſh this greyiſh Eretrian Earth from another Kind 
which they had in Uſe among them, and which was of a pure Snow- White. 
This laſt Kind ſeems to have been the ſame with the white Bole Armenic. 


— ——.——— 
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Of BROWN BOLES. 
FIN HE Writers of the Materia Medica have not left us the Name of a ſingle 

: Earth of the Bole Kind of this Colour; but as the Germans have of late 
Years introduced two ſuch into Uſe in their Shops, and given ſo good 


Characters of them abroad, that ſome other Nations are doing the ſame, we 
are not to omit the Deſcription and Characters of them. WT ah 


CHAPTER I. 
BoLus Pur1ssIMA Fusca, 
Deep brown German Bole. 


T HIS is a very elegant and beautiful Earth, of a denſe, com act and firm 
1 Texture, not eaſily broken when in large Pieces, but the ſmaller Frag- 
| 5 ments 
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ments of which readily moulder between the Fi _ into an extremely ſine and 
ſoft Powder. It is ſometimes made up into ſmall Cakes and ſealed with various 
Impreſſions, but more frequently it is ſent to the Shops in the rough Maſles as it 
is dug; theſe are generally of a flattiſh Figure, of an extremely ſmooth and 

offy Surface, very foft and unftuous to the Touch, and when broken are 
Pong to be of a flaky or laminated Structure, each Maſs being compoſed of a 
Multitude of extremely thin Plates lying very regularly and cloſely over one 
another: We have met with Pieces where this peculiar Structure indeed has not 
been diſcoverable, but ſuch are rare. It is leſs heavy than many of the other 
Boles, and is of a remarkably beautiful brown Colour. 8 7 : 
It does not at all ſtain the Hands in touching it. If apply'd to the Tongue 
it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it melts-very freely in 
it, and fills it with an unctuous Smoothneſs. It is perfectly pure and fine, 
leaving not the leaſt Grittineſs between the Teeth, and has a manifeſtly aſtringent 
Taſte. There is no Earth which in the Mouth ſo much as this ankles the 
mee fert ooo ons it . 
It is to be choſen of the brighteſt Colour that can be found, not pale or 
ſpotted but uniformly ting'd throughout the whole Maſs, and ſuch as rubs to 
fineſt Powder between the Fingers. If ſuſpected of Adulteration the Cha- 
raters by which it is to be proved are theſe: It makes no Ebullition with the 
| ſtrongeſt Acids: If thrown into Water it after a few Moments ſeparates into a 
Number of thin Flakes, and from thoſe falls into a fine deep brown Powder: 
If heated red hot in a common Fire it crackles and burſts, throwing off many 
of the Flakes from the Surface, but after this it calcines to a pale red Colour. 
It is found in ſinking after Mines in the Harts-Foreft, and in many other Parts 
of the German Dominions: 1 have received the ſame Earth alſo from America, 
and we are not without it in England ; ours indeed want the laminated Structure 


of the German, but that is accidental: It anſwers to all the Characters of it on 


the moſt rigid Examination: The American I have received from the Mountains 

at the Back of Virginia, the Engliſh is frequent near Birmingham, and in ſome 
other Places. | SE I 
Ihe Germans who have introduced this Bole into their Shops know it yet by no 
other Name but the common one of Terra Sigillata ; they are ſo well acquainted 
however with its Figure and its Virtues, that the Gentleman whom I com- 
miſſioned to collect my Drugs there, informs me few of their Shops are 
without it, and that they give it in Fluxes and in malignant Fevers; in 
ſhort, in all thoſe Caſes in which Authors have recommended the ſealed Earth 
of Lemnos. Whatever Foundation there may. be for the Opinion of its being a 
| Sudorific, or a Remedy againſt venomous Bites, we have the Teſtimony of 

Experience that it is an excellent Aſtringent and very worthy to be introduced 
into the Soofss. FR oo dds bn: _— 


CHAPTER II. 
Bolus ParLLtipe Fusca, 
Pale brown German Bole. 
HIS isa very firm, compact and cloſe Earth, of a tolerably ſmooth but 
not gloſſy Surface, and very ws © and unctuous to the Touch. It is ſome- 
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times met with in the Shops in its crude State, juſt as taken from the Pit, in 
which Caſe it is hard to break, and even in the ſmalleſt Fragments not eaſily * 
rub'd to Powder between the Fingers. It is more uſually however found in 
fmall Cakes of the Figure of Segments of Cylinders, much broader and thinner 
than thoſe of the other brown Bole, and ſtamp'd with any Impreſſion at the 
Pleaſure of the Perſon who makes them up: There is ſo little Ceremony uſed 
however in the making up of theſe Cakes, that excepting for the Impreſſion 
there is no Difference between theſe and the rough natural Earth. When broken 
it appears ofa very irregular Structure, not laminated as the former, but ſeem- 
ingly compoſed of a Number of ſmall Maſſes, not well mix'd or perfectly coher- 
ing with one another. It is remarkably heavy, and of a 2 brown Colour, 
variegated with innumerable Spots of White and Yellow of the bigneſs of ſmall 
Pins Heads. It does not ſtain the Hands: If apply'd to the Tongue it ſcarce at 
all adheres to it: If taken into the Mouth it very readily melts in it and fills it 
with an unctuous Smoothneſs, leaving a voy diſagreeable Taſte behind it, 
but with no great Aſtringency in it. It is perfectly pure and free from ſandy 
| Matter, and leaves not the leaſt Grittineſs between the Teeth. 5 
It is ſo very ſingular an Earth that there is no * Danger of its being ever 
counterfeited, but if it ſhould at any Time be ſuſpected of it, the following 
Characters will prove whether it be genuine. If a Piece of it be put into Water 
it after a few Moments begins to moulder away at the Surface, and ſoon after 
becomes a Maſs of fine pale yellowiſh brown Powder; if put into the ſtrongeſt 
Acids it does not raiſe the [caſt Ebullition, and if kept red hot a few Minutes 
in a common Fire it becomes of a deep duſky red Colour with very little 
additional Hardneſs. | „„ iy 
It is dug in many Parts of Germany, and is uſed indiſcriminately with the 
other under the Name of Terra Sigillaia in Fluxes and malignant Fevers.. This 
ſeems however to. be a great Abuſe, as it does not poſſeſs thoſe Qualities in 
any —_ near the Degree of the other,, Experience ſhewing it to be but a 


very weak Aſtringent. 
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E underſtand by the Word Clay a native ſimple Earth, very compact 
and firm, hard, when dry, but viſcid, tough and ductile while moiſt, 
very ſlowly and difficultly diffuſing itſelf in Water, and when blended with 
it, very ſoon ſubſiding from it. 15 5 985 
The Kinds of Clay uſed in Medicine are ſo few, that it will not be neceſſary to 
arrange them according to their Colours as we have done the Boles, it will be 
ſufficient to enumerate them in the order in which they will be deſcribed, and 
thence to proceed to their Hiſtory. They are, 1. The Terra Pnigites, a black 
one recommended by Galen. 2. The Thyites of Dioſcorides which is of the Num- 
ber of the indurated Clays, and from its Hardneſs has been called by the An- 
cients a Stone, and is green in Colour. 3. The Melitites of the Ancients, ano- 
tber of the indurated Clays of a yellow and white Colour. 4. The as" | 
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of the Ancients of an Aſh Colour. 5. The Morochthus of the ſame Authors 
| of a greeniſh and white Colour, all the three laſt are like the Thyites of Die/ſ- 

corides of the indurated Clay Kind, and have in the ſame Manner been called 
Stones by thoſe who have not thoroughly conſidered their Properties and Cha- 
raters. 6. The Steatites or Soap Rock another of the induratd Clays of a white 
Colour, variegated with green Purple and other Colours. 7. The Cimolia 
Alba, or common Tobacco Pipe Clay. 8. The Parætonium of the Ancients, 
a very white Clay found on the Shores; and gth. The Argilla Lemnia, a brown 
Clay ſpotted with black, very different from the Lemnian Earths of the An- 
cients, which we have deſcribed among the Boles. 3 

Theſe are all the Species of Clay which ſtand recorded by the Ancients for 
their Virtues in Medicine, or retain a Place in the Catalogues of the Materia 
Medica, and of theſe ſcarce any one is received into the preſent Practice. It 
muſt be acknowledged indeed, that in general the Earths of the Bole Kind 
ſeem fitteſt for Uſe in Medicine, and thoſe of the Clay Kind for the Potters. 
It appears however from Experience, that at leaſt a third Part of what we 
have enumerated here, deſerve to be received upon a better Footing. Po 


CHAPTER I. 
TERRA Pxiciris GALENT, 
Pnigean Earth of Galen. 


E are under a Neceſſity of adding to the Name of this Earth that of 
, the Author, who brought it into Uſe in Medicine to diſtinguiſh it from 
another very different Earth, which has been deſcribed under the ſame Name 
by ſome other of the Ancients, merely becauſe brought from the ſame Place. 
The Terra Pnigitis of Galen then, is an extremely firm, compact and hard 
Earth, of a very ſmooth, even and gloſſy Surface, very ſoft to the Touch, 
and at firſt Sight by its regular Texture and natural Poliſh may be eaſi- 
ly miſtaken for black Marble. It is too hard to be broken between the Fin- 
gers, and even in the ſmalleſt Fragments will not readily crumble to Powder 
between them; when broken it appears of a regular and uniform Structure, 
not plated or compoſed of Lamine, nor ſpungy and cavernous as many other 
Earths, but cloſe and even, as if it had been wrought and preſſed together while 
| moiſt, In Colour it is of a fine deep ſhining black, it is remarkably heavy, 
and if rubbed ever ſo much between the Fingers will not impart any Stain to 
them: applied to the Tongue it does not adhere at all to it; if taken into 
Mouth it melts very ſlowly in it, but fills it at length with an unctuous 
Smoothneſs, and leaves a remarkable Aſtringency on the Tongue. It is per- 
ly pure and free from any hard Particles, leaving not the leaſt Harſhneſs 
tween the Teeth. - © 5 
The Characters beſide theſe, which diſtinguiſh it from all the other black 
Ears are, that if thrown into Water it remains a long time before it breaks 
m it, but at length falls into a fine black Matter. If kept red hot a few Mi- 
nutes in a common Fire it loſes its Blackneſs, acquiring a pale red Colour in 
| the Place of it, and becomes of an almoſt ſtony Hardneſs: If thrown into 
the ſtrongeſt Acids it makes no — with them. 5 
| e 2 | 
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It was in the Days of Galen dug near Prigeos, and afterwards in many of the 
Iſlands of the Archipelago. It is not however peculiar to that Part of the World, 
but is met with in the Saxon Mines, and in ſome of the Clay-Pits of our own 
Country, but it uſually lies with us at conſiderable Depths; we have itin 
Wor c:fterſhire, Staffordſhire, and on the South Side of London in many Places. 
It obtained its Name from the Place in which it was found in greateſt 
Quantity in Galen's Time, but this was ſo vague a one that it had before been 
iven by Dioſcorides and others to another Earth of a very different Kind re- 
Rmbling the Eretrian. Theſe not only differ as widely in Colour as white and 
black, but in their other Characters as much; this Pnigitis of Dioſcorides being 
remarkable for adhering firmly to the Tongue, and the black one of Galen for 
its not adhering to it at all. They both obtained the ſame Name, becauſe brought 
from the ſame Place, and the Earth of Dzoſcorides called by this Denomination, 
on examining all its Characters as given us by himſelf and others, appears to 
have been the very ſame with that Bole, which we have lately introduced into 
the Shops under the Name of Terra Melitenſie, and which, as has been obſerved 
in its Deſcription under the Head of the white Boles, is very different from the 
Earth thoſe Authors deſcribed under that Name, that being no Bole but of 
the Marl Kind, as deſcribed hereafter in its Place. | 


This however is not all the Difficulty we have to encounter in the Hiſtory of this 
Earth; in Regard to the Pnigitis of Galen, beſide the Confuſion that is among 
Authors, ſome of whom deſcribe a whitiſh Bole, and others a black Clay under 
this Name, even thoſe who agree in making it a black Earth, are by no Means 
agreed as to its Nature and Properties, ſome of them telling us that it is a mild 
Aſtringent, others that it is acrid and almoſt cauſtick. To clear up this Diffe- 
rence between Authors who evidently mean the ſame Subſtance, though they 
deſcribe its Qualities ſo very differently, we are to obſerve that the vitriolic 
Pyrites, a Subſtance containing an acrid Salt, and capable of communicating its 
Taſte to any thing it is embodied with, is very common not only in England, 
but in moſt Parts of the World in Strata of Clay; both in ſeparate Maſſes or 
Lumps of the Pyrites regularly formed, and in looſe Particles among the Mat- 
ter of the Strata. The Terra Pnigitis is of itſelf an inſipid Earth, but it is ca- 
pable of receiving the vitriolic Salts of this Mineral into its Pores, and in Pro- 
ae as it does ſo, or as theſe Salts get looſe by the Matter that contains them 
ing expoſed to the Air, the Earth may taſte more or leſs acrid. The Authors 
therefore who deſcribe it as inſipid, and thoſe who ſpeak of it as pungent to the 
Taſte, provided that they both deſcribe it as being black, may always be underſtood 
to mean the ſame thing; nay, the very ſame Piece of this Earth may be infipid 
to the Taſte while in the Stratum, and its Salts lock'd up among the other 
Matter of the Mineral they make a Part of, and after a few Days being taken 
up and expoſed to the Air, it may be acrid to a very high Degree from the 
Salts having diſengaged themſelves during the Expoſure. 33 
The very Pyrites itſelf is taſteleſs while it lies in the Stratum, though after it 
has been a few Days expoſed to the Air, and is covered with Efferveſcences of 
the Salt which has now diſengaged itſelf, it taſtes as ſtrongly ſaline as Vitriol 
itſelf; this acrid Quality however is foreign to the Nature of the Earth, 
and whenever it is poſſeſſed of it, it ſhould no longer be looked on as the 
Medicine deſcribed by Galen. When in its pure State it is a mild Aſtringent. 


It 
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tis recommended as ſuch by Galen, and we have proved by Experience that 
1 deſerves all that he has ſaid of it. The Exgliſb ſucceeds s wal as the Gre- 
cian, and in a Country where any thing genuine of the Bole Kind-is ſo ſcarce 
2s with us at preſent, it is very worthy to be taken into Uſe in the Shops. 
On a careful Analyſis it yields a ſmall Portion of Iron. 


„ 
. 
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CHAPTER IL 
TarviTtes DioscoriDis; 


The Thyites of Dioſcorides. 


— 


HIS is a very — 4 and beautiful Subſtance, of the Nature of thoſe 
Bodies now generally known under the Name of indurated Clays, and 
from its Hardneſs — 1 like the Morochtbus and the reſt of the Earths of 
the ſame Kind, obtained the Name of a Stone, it is generally known under 
the Name of Lapis Thyites, as they are under thoſe of Lapis Galactites, Lapis 
Morochihus and the reſt ; but as Experiments prove it to be a Clay, we have 
brought it from among the Bodies of that improper Claſs to its true Place. 

It is an extremely compact, firm and Subſtance, of a very ſmooth and 
gloſſy Surface, and very ſoft and unctuous to the Touch. It is not to be broken 
between the Fingers as the common Earths, but requires the Aſſiſtance of a Ham- 


| mer or ſome ſuch Inſtrument to do it: when broken it is found of a re- 
gular and uniform Structure, and remarkably bright and ſhining. It is very 


heavy, and is uſually met with in Maſſes of no determinate Figure, or Size, ex- 
cept that they are uſually flatted, and ſeldom exceed four or five Ounces in 


[ Weight. Its Colour is an elegant pale green, and is perfectly the ſame through- 
out the whole Subſtance, not diſpoſed in Streaks or Veins, nor even in moſt 


Caſes, darker and paler in the ſeveral Parts of the Maſs. 


Applied to the Tongue it does not at all adhere to it; it does not melt eaſily 


in the Mouth, but after being held ſome time there, it grows ſoft and unctuous 
on the Surface, and manifeſts an acrid and brackiſh Taſte, which is difagreeable 
in the higheſt Degree: it is perfectly pure from any Admixture of ſandy Mat- 


ter, and does not leave the leaſt Grittineſs between the Teeth. It does not at 


all ſtain or diſcolour the Hands in rubbing it, but if drawn along a Board or a 


coloured Paper it leaves a fine white Line. 


At firſt Sight it might be eaſily miſtaken by a Perſon not converſant in theſe 


Things for a Kind of pale green Marble, and if a thin Piece of it be held up 
+E — the Light, it will be found to be ſomewhat tranſparent : all the other in- 


rated Clays indeed alſo are ſo in a greater or leſſer Degree. LS: - > 
The Characters, beſide what we have already delivered, by which it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other indurated Earths are theſe. If kept in a common 


Fire a few Minutes it loſes its green Colour, and comes out a pale grey Stone, 


being very conſiderably encreaſed in Hardnefs ; if urged by a very ſtrong Fire 
it runs into a foul whitiſh Glaſs, and neither in its crude nor calcin'd State will 
raiſe any Efferveſcence with Acids. The Thing it is moſt hkely to be con- 
founded with is the Morechthus or French Chalk, as we vulgarly expreſs it, 
ſome of the greener Pieces of this Subſtance approaching toward a Reſemblance 
of it; but in theſe the green is always diſpoſed in Veins, Clouds, and Blotches, 

N never 


t * 3 
On Analyſis it appears to contain a ſmall Quantity of Copper, to which it 
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never regularly diffuſed thro? the Maſſes as in the Thyites : add that the Thyitg, 
is more pure and conſiderably brighter and more tranſparent. : 
The ancient Greet Writers all agree in telling us, that as had this Foſſil 

from AÆtbiopia; at preſent it is found in the perpendicular Fiſſures of Rocks 
in the Mines of Sneberg in Saxony, as alſo in thoſe of Gaſſelaer, and in ſome 
Parts of the Harts Foreft, in which it ſometimes fills up the whole Fiſſures 
alcne, and often is ſurrounded on every Side by a Bed of a white Marl 
of the Lac Lune Kind; this gives it a white duſty Surface when firſt taken 
up, but it eaſily rubs off and is always merely ſuperficial, not a Grain of it 
being ever found blended with the Body of the Mals. \ 

- The Ancients uſed it in Diſtemperatures of the Eyes, they made a Collyrium 
of it, by rubbing a Piece of it on a hard Stone with ſome Water, the Friction 
abrading a Part of the Thyites in Form of a fine Powder, that became inti- 
mately blended with the Water, and the green Colour not being ſtrong enough 
to appear in ſuch a Mixture, the whole appeared white and milky z the Balis 
of the Thyites being a white and fine Clay, much of the Nature of our Corniſh 


Soap Rock: it is remarkable that all the Thyztes we meet with at preſent in 


Europe gives this milky Tinge to Water, though ever ſo green while in the 
Lump, which is one of the great Characteriſtics given by Diefcorides to the Ethi- 
opian Kind in Uſe in his time, and with the Concurrence of every other Cir- 
cumſtance of his Deſcription, proves that they were evidently both the ſame 


* 


owes its green Colour and its Virtues, for it ſeems to have acted among the 
Eye Medicines of the Ancients upon the Principle of its being a weak Verdi- 
greaſe or very diluted Tincture of Copper. The Trouble of an Analyſis by 
Fire is not neceſſary to the proving that there is Copper in the Thytes, for 


though it has not enough Tincture of its green to impart that Colour to the 
Water it is blended in, yet it has enough to diſcover it by the Aſſiſtance of a 
volatile Alkali; equal Parts of this white Liquor and Spirit of Sal Armoniac 


being mixed together after a little time ſtanding become blue. 


CHAPTER III. 


_ MeurrtiTtes, 
8 The Melitites of the Ancients. 


: 'T HIS as alſo the three following nenn are all of them of the Na- 


ture of the preceding Thyites : they are all indurated Clays, and accord - 


ingly have all, from their Hardneſs and compact Texture, been taken for Stones, 


and called by the Writers in general on theſe Subjects, Lapis Melitites, Lapis 


GalaFites, &c. 5 


This is a very compact denſe, and firm Subſtance, leſs hard indeed than 


the Thyites or Morochibus, but more fo than any other of the Bodies of this 
Claſs; it is naturally of an extremely ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, and ſo ſoft 


Bodies to have been rubbed over with ſome fat Subſtance. ' 


When broken it appears of an even and regular Structure, and not compoſed 
| | 0 


to the Touch, that it might be ſuſpected by a Perſon unacquainted with theſe 
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of Arrangements of any viſible Corpuſcles; it is uſually met with in ſmall 
Maſſes of an Ounce or two in Weight, which are frequently rounded into the 
Shape of Pebbles: this has been * by ſome to be the Effect of Art, but 
it is a natural Conſequence of their having been rolled about in the Beds of 
Rivers, and having had their Angles rubbed off by the continual Friction 
againſt other harder Bodies. . 19 N | 2 
It is very heavy, and in Colour is of a dead white, with a faint Caſt of 
Greyiſhneſs in it, variegated with Spots, Clouds, and Veins of a pale yellow, 
which are ſo plentifully blended in moſt of the Maſſes, that they leave ſcarce 
any of the Ground Colour viſible. If wetted it appears ſomewhat darker co- 
loured and more glofly than before, and if held up againſt the Light is found 
to have ſome Degree of Tranſparence ; applied to the Tongue it does not at 
all adhere to it; if rubbed ever ſo freely about the Hands it does not diſcolour 
them, but if drawn over any coloured Surface it leaves a greyiſh Line behind 
it; if taken into the Mouth it melts very ſlowly, not even its Surface becoming 
ſoft or mucous till after a conſiderable time; it then affords a mawkiſh an 
diſagreeable Taſte, which ſome have called ſweet, but which ſeems not over 
well to agree with the general Senſe we adapt to that Term : if rabbed on a Mar- 
ble with Water, it ſoon parts with ſo much of its Subſtance to it, that it ren- 
ders it thick and white like Cream, but with ſomewhat more of the yellowiſh 
If heated in a common Fire it loſes its yellow Colour entirely, becoming 
| of a fine bright white, but it acquires ljttle or no additional Hardneſs ; when 
urged by a more violent Heat it runs into a pale blue coarſe Glaſs, but it re- 
quires a very ſtrong one to do that. 218 h Si We 
It was anciently found in Egypt and Atbiopia; at preſent it is not rarely met 
with in the German Mines, filling up Fiſſures in the Rocks, and often in the 
Beds of Rivers in [taly and in ſome Parts of France. When found in the 
Earth we uſually ſee it in flat Pieces of various irregular Figures; but that 
which is found in Rivers is uſually of the Pebble-Shape, rounded, and of a 
very regular Surface. The Ancients eſteemed it a Vulnerary and Narcotic : 
They ground it down into a thick Liquor with Water, and waſhed Ulcers with 
it: They gave it alſo internally to People who were to ſuffer Operations in Sur- 
gry, which in their Time were terrible enough, in order to prevent their feel- 
ing the Pain; but this ſeems to have had very little Foundation in Reaſon. 
At preſent it is little known in the World, and where it is found is uſed for 
no better Purpoſe than that of marking in the Manner of Chalk. It obtained 
ts Name from the Greek Mis, Honey. The old Authors tell us that it was 
| thus called from its having the Sweetneſs of that Subſtance, but it ſeems much 
more likely to have been ſo denominated from its Colour, which comes much 
Karet to Honey than its Taſte does. | Es 5 


” 


CHAPTER 1V. 


GALACTITES, 
be Galactites of the Ancients. ED . | 
HIS Earth from its Hardneſs has, like the two former Subſtances, been 
uſed to be called a Stone, and the Word Lapis placed before it by 1 
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all Authors. The general Miſtake. about it in this Reſpect has been the great 
Reaſon of its being unknown in the later Ages. People have looked for ſome- 
thing among the Stones, which ſhould anſwer to the Deſcriptions left to us by the 
old Greek Writers of this Subſtance, and they might have looked long en 
in vain in ſo wrong a Place. Had they obſerved that the Characters attributed 
to it are all of them of the Nature of thoſe attributed by the ſame Writers 
to the Morechthus, they would eaſily have been led to enquire after it among 
the ſame Set of Bodies, and not long have been at a Leſs about it. | 
It is one of the Species of indurated Clay, and is of a very compact firm 
Texture, and of a ſmooth and even Surface, though leſs gleſſy than that of 
the Melitites or Morochthus, and even ſometimes duſty in ſuch a Degree as to 
ſtain the Fingers in handling. It is however ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, 
and when broken appears of the ſame fine and cloſe Structure with the reſt; 
but it uſually breaks very irregularly from certain Cracks that run through it 
in all Directions, and in which there is often a little Moiſture which tinges the 
Sides of them yellowiſh. It is uſually found in large Pieces, ſome of them 
weighing a Pound or more, and is of a dull and diſagreeable greyiſh Colour, 
without any Mixture. or Variegation of the yellow of the preceding Species, 
or the green of the following one. When wetted it appears much ſmoother 
than before, and more gloſſy, and when held up againſt the Light is a little 
_ tranſparent. Applied to the Tongue it does not oo at all to it, and when 
taken into the Mouth it remains there a long Time without breaking, but at 
length it grows ſoft on the Surface, and fills the Mouth with an unctuous 
Smoothneſs, and a very diſagreeable Taſte, though ſomewhat of the ſweet 
Kind. If heated red hot in a common Fire it acquires a very great addi- 
tional Hardneſs, and becomes of a pure and very bright white... 
The Ancients who have left us Deſcriptions of it found it in the Rivers of 
Greece and in the Nile, at preſent it is met with much nearer us. The Saz 
Mines and Rivers all afford more or leſs of it, and it is not leſs common in 
Italy and in ſome Parts of France; but it is not known by any particular 
Name in any of theſe Places, but eſteemed a ſomewhat worſe Kind of the 
Morocht bus. Dioſcoriaes tells us of its being in great Uſe in his Time in Form 
of a Collyrium, made by grinding it on a hard Stone with Water till it thick- 
ened that into the Conſiſtence of Cream: This was one of their great Medi- 
cines in Diſtemperatures of the Eyes and Eye-lids, particularly in Ulcerations of 
the latter. Galen preſcribes it alſo internally as an Aſtringent, but Experience 
does not warrant any Thing of this. What the Ancients have ſaid of all the 


Subſtances of this Kind as to their being good in Diſeaſes of the Eyes, has il 
led us to make the Trial with this, which is the ſofteſt and moſt eaſily blended Wl 
with Water of them all; we have had it ground down upon a Marble, and 


mixed with Water, in which Caſe it makes a fine ſmooth milky Liquor, which ; 


in all Inflammations of the Eye-lids, is equal, if not ſuperior, to all the Colly- 
riums we are acquainted with, 5 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 
MorocuTHUs, | 
The Morochtbus of the Ancients, called at this Time French Chalk. 


HIS is of the ſame Kind with the former indurated Clays, but it is 

the hardeſt and fineſt of them all. It is of an extremely denſe and com- 
pat Texture, and of a ſmooth and very gloſſy Surface when rubbed. It is 
very ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and when broken appears of an uniform 
Structure. It is brought to us in Maſſes, ſome of them conſiderably large 
and of an irregular Figure, though the greater Part are flattiſh. It is remark- 
ably heavy, and has the ſame greyiſh white Colour as the others before de- 
| ſcribed have for its Baſis ; but this is variegated with a duſky green, diſpoſed 
in a Sort of irregular Veins and Clouds, and varying in its Degree of Strength 
or Paleneſs, not only in the ſeveral Pieces, but frequently in the ſeveral Parts 
of the ſame Maſs. If held up againſt the Light in thin Pieces, it is found to 
be in ſome Degree tranſparent 3 applied to the Tongue it does not adhere at 
all to it; taken into the Mouth it melts very ſlowly, and has an unctuous Soft- 
neſs and very diſagreeable Taſte. oO TT, OP CEE, 

The Ancients had it with their Galactites and Melitites from Egypt and 
Ethiopia. At preſent the whole World is ſupplied with it from France, where 
it is found in vaſt Abundance. We do not at preſent give any Credit to the 
Ancients who eſteemed it an Aſtringent and Lithontriptic, and accordingly 
Fee it in Diarrhœas and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, and in nephritic Cale 
They alſo uſed a Collyrium made of it with Water in Diſorders of the Eyes 
and Eye-lids, and this probably with more Succeſs. At preſent however we 
know nothing of it, but that it ſeems to take Spots out of Cloaths more rea- 
dily than Fuller's Earth, and that it marks better than Chalk, becauſe it leaves 
a more ſlender and a more laſting Line, and is more convenient becauſe it does 
not ſtain the Hands nor the Things it is laid among. 


CHAPTER VI. 


STEATITES, du TERRA CIMOLIA"PURPURASCENS ANTIQUORUM, 
' The Soap-rock, called by the Ancients the Purple Cimolian Earth. 


NME practice of the Ancients of giving no other Names to their Earths 
than an Adjective derived from that of the Place where they were 
found, has been an Occaſion of great Confuſion and Error among thoſe who 
ſucceeded them ; as there were no Qualities of the Subſtances recorded by theſe 
Names, they were as well applied to one of the Things found in the Place as 
to another; and even in the earlier Times it has been no uncommon Thing 
to find two as different Subſtances as any of the ſame Claſs could be, called 
by Authors at no great Diſtance of Time by the ſame Name. For an In- 
ſtance of this, we need go no farther than to the Pnigitis Terra, which, as before 
Obſerved, was the Name of a white Bole in the Days of Diaſcorides, and of a 
black Clay in thoſe of Galen. The 972 Cimolia was of the ſame Kind, and 
| V F was 
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that it would ſeem ſcarce poſſible for a Miſtake to be made about it; yet ſuch 
has been the Careleſsneſs and Inattention of Authors, both to the Deſcriptions 
of the Ancients, and to the Bodies themſelves, though ever ſo frequent among 


de; the common Fuller's Earth having been generally given us as the Earth 
the Ancients meant to deſcribe to us under this Name. Is 


was given by ſome of the old Writers to a fine light and white Marl, uſed 
both in Medicine and in the Manufactures, becauſe brought in their Time 
from that Iſland. In after Ages another very hard and firm Earth was found 
in the ſame Place, and though extremely different from it, was called by the 
ſame Name; this was our Steatites, which we call in the Weſt of England, 
where it is alſo frequent, Soap-rock. The remarkable Colour of this laſt dif- 
covered Earth however acquired it the uncommon Favour of an Epithet, pur- 
puraſcens, which was always made a Part of its Name. pas | 
The Deſcriptions the Ancients have left us of this Earth ſhew it to have been 
one of the hardeſt they were acquainted with, and this and its purple Colour 
ſo evidently point out the Steatites of our Time to be the ſame Subſtance, 


C 


us, that the Name of Cimalia pur puraſcens has in general been given to one of 
the ſofteſt Earths we know, and one as far from Purple as any Thing well can 
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The Steatites or true purple Cimolian Earth of the Ancients is of the Na- 
ture of the indurated Clays, and approaches more to the Galactites and Mo- 
rochthus than to any other known Bodies, though uſually ſomewhat ſofter 
than they. I ECTS Ones FE Se Oy ol 
It is of a compact and cloſe Texture, and of a remarkably ſmooth and gloſ- 
ſy Surface, and by far the moſt ſoft and unctuous to the Touch of all the 
known Earths. The larger Maſſes of it are often of a fomewhat different 
Structure in their ſeveral Parts, being much more hard, bright and gloſſy in 
fome Places than in others, and in many affording a Sort of irregular Veins, 
that are ſcarce inferior in Hardneſs and Tranſparence to the Morochthus. It 
is remarkably heavy, very cold to the Touch, and in Colour is white, veined 
and variegated with Purple in an elegant Manner, and that in ſuch Plenty that 
the Purple ſometimes makes up the largeſt Part of the Maſs. Though this 
however is the uſual Colour with which this beautiful Earth is variegated, it is 
not the only one: We meet with a great deal of it veined and clouded in the 
ſame Manner with green, and ſometimes with yellow, often with a pale red of 
the Nature of what we call Fleſh Colour. It does not diſcolour the Fingers on 
handling, but if drawn along a coloured Subſtance, it leaves, in the Manner of 
the Morochthus a white Line, and like it if cut into thin Slices and held up 
againſt the Light, it is found to be in ſome Degree tranſparent. | 


Applied to the Tongue it does not at all adhere to it, and if taken into the 
Mouth it breaks very ſlowly, but at length fills it with an unctuous Smooth- 
neſs and a very diſagreeable Taſte, approaching to that which the Ancients 
have ſomewhat improperly called Sweetneſs, in their Melitites. It is perfedtly - 
free from any Mixture of hard Particles, and leaves not the leaſt Grittineſs be- 
tween the Teeth, Neither this nor any other of the indurated Clays make any 
Efferveſcence even with the ſtrongeſt Acids, and this like the reſt loſes its Co- 
tours by burning, coming out of the Fire merely white. 

The Ancients had it from the Iſland whoſe Name it bears among them, and 
as they inform us alſo from Zgypt and India. The latter Place we are Lo 
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they might be very right in giving as one of its Natalia, for we have received 
Specimens of it frequently from thence. . We have it however in great A- 
bundance at Home in Cornwa!, the Iflands that lie about that Part of the King- 
dom, and more or leſs in all the Counties thereabouts. It is uſually found in 
the large perpendicular Fiſſures of Rocks, filling them up though ever ſo wide; 
in ſome Parts of Cornwal there have been Loads of it of this Kind diſcovered 
of five, ſix, or more Feet in Diameter. = 4 Mie 
The Ancients commend it as an Aſtringent, and later Authors have ſpoke 
much of its Virtues in Hæmorrhages. Doubtleſs it poſſeſſes all the Qualities 
of the Galactites and Melitites and the reſt of that Kind, but we have not yet 
had the aſtringent Qualities of any of theſe perfectly aſcertained. It was uſed 
alſo among the Greeks to take Spots out of their Cloaths, and we find it anſwers 
very well at preſent to the ſame Purpoſes. Its great Uſe however is in the 
figuline Art, there is all the Reaſon in the World to believe that it will with 
ſome proper Admixtures make a Porcelain Ware like that of Ching. It 
is certain that the Chineſe themſelves uſe it in their Works, they have great 
Quantities of it in their own Country, and have from Time immemorial not 
only made it one of their Ingredients in ſome Kinds of their Ware, but have 


a thin Varniſh like Milk, made by blending it in Water, and uſed to waſh 
over the Veſſels they have made, by Way of glazing. "ty 
| The Chineſe Steatites is the ſame with ours in Texture and all its Qualities, 
but is uſually variegated with a greeniſh Colour inſtead of Purple.  _ 


CHAPTER VIL 
.  CiMoLia ALBA OrricixARUN, 
Tobacco Pipe Clay, . 


3M T HIS is a very different Subſtance from the Gmolia Alba of the Ancients, 
; which was not a Clay but a Marl, and is deſcribed hereafter in its Place: 
This is an Earth common to almoſt all Parts of the World, and which has 
been known in all the Ages we have any Records of, either as a Medicine or 
in the Manufactures. It is an Earth of a compact and denſe Texture, of a to- 
lerably ſmooth Surface, and very ſoft and unctuous to the Touch: We re- 
ceive it in Maſſes of various Shape and Size, as they chance to fall from the 
Spade in digging from the Stratum. They are eaſily broken in the Hands, and 
the ſmall Fragments of them readily moulder to. a fine Powder between the 
Fingers. It is heavier than many of the other Clays, and of a dull dead white 
in Colour, and uſually acquires a Yellowneſs on the Surface, when long ex- 
poſed to the Air. Applied to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, if 
taken into the Mouth it melts very ſlowly in it, and fills it with an unctuous 
Smoothneſs, leaving a ſomewhat diſagreeable Taſte behind it, and ſome hard 
Particles which grit between the Teeth. If thrown into Water it remains a- 
long Time in it without breaking, but at length moulders into a white Powder. 
It raiſes no Sort of Efferveſcence with any Acid, and on being calcined, acquires 
2 great Hardneſs and a whiter Colour, as we ſee in the daily Inſtance of the 
Vipes made of it. ms 1 

Ff 2 Let 


always been uſed to make what they call one of their Oils with it, that is 
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Let it not ſeem impertinent that we have given the Characters of ſo obvious 
and common a Body as this, as regularly as thoſe of the more ſcarce ones, 
they will ſerve not only to diſtinguiſh it under its common Appearance, but 
to point it out where more diſguiſed and made Uſe of in Adulterations of our 
medicinal Earths. . 

The Ancients unqueſtionably had this in many Places among the other 
white Earths, but they could never be tempted to uſe ſo coarſe an Earth in 
Medicine, while they had ſuch a Multiplicity of other finer and more valuz- 
ble ones for that Purpoſe. They probably uſed it however in common 
with the white Lemnian Bole, and ſeveral other Earths of the ſame Colour to 
clean woollen Cloaths. 1 4 

We find it in vaſt Abundance in many Parts of Exgland; the fineſt we have 
however is that of the Iſle of Fight. It is employed to various Purpoſes in 
Life, but is not received under its own Name among us as a Medicine. The 
Villany of the People who deal in Drugs makes us however uſe it almoſt 
continually, -as it is the common Matter uſed in the Sophiſtication of all the 


when the ſealed Earths were in more Uſe, it ſtood in the 


Some Years 
| Place of all the white ones, our Druggiſts cutting it out while wet into various 
Forms, and ſtamping the Parts of ſame common Maſs with the ſeveral 
= Names of Terra 9 Terra Goltbergenfis, Terra Sigillata vera, and the reſt. 
= Inſtances of the Truth of this may be found in moſt of our old Druggiſts 
Shops, where if Terra Sigillata be enquired for we ſhall not fail to meet with 


j j ES Tobacco Pipe Clay, ſtamp'd with feveral of theſe ſounding Titles. 


14/4 The Druggiſts of the preſent Age are not a whit behind Hand with their 
_ Q + Predeceffors in this reſpect : tho* the ſealed Earths are at preſent a good deal 
by out of Uſe, having loſt their Credit long ſince by theſe Sophiſtications, Bole Ar- 

_ menic is a Name that they are frequently aſked for a native Earth under, and 

q | [ EE what is generally ſold under the Name of this valuable Earth, is this ſame grand 
N 


"aſi. Saphiſtication of the Earths tinged to a proper Degree of Redneſs with that 
4 i kind of Ochre ſold at our Colour Shops under the Name of Spaniſh Brown. 


_— We do not charge the Druggiſts of London with preparing this themſelves, but 
10 frely it is little leſs blameable in them to buy it of People who they know 


| : 
A make it thus, at leaſt who they muſt know do. not unport it, but prepare it 
1 of Ingredients they find at home. „ „ 
= Beſide the Uſes of this Earth, which is thus forced upon. us under counterfeit. 
WER! | Names as a Medicine, and its common Offices in the more ordinary Affairs of 
| Life, it ſerves the Chemiſts in a very remarkable Manner in the preparing 
4 e fome of their acid Spirits; that of Nitre for Inſtance is very eaſily, forced out 
1 by Means of this or any other Earth of the like Kind, while the crude Salt alone 
—_—— will not be made to part with it however the Fire be managed. The Secret of 
this odd Phænomenon is, that Nitre when once melted, which it does with 2 
very moderate Fire, will not receive any farther Heat, and that requiſite to 
the fuſing it being by no. Means ſufficient to the ſeparating its Spirit from it, 
ie will remain ever ſo long in that State in the Retort, and never. ſend a Drop 
of Liquor into the Receiver. It is neceſſary therefore in order to the obtain- 
ing the Spirit from Nitre, that it be heated much more than it is when in Fuſion. 
This is to be done by Means of adding ſome Subſtance almoſt incapable of Fu- 
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to it in a Quantity, and this and the like Earths are found to anſwer 
2 Purpoſe. "F. find by Experiment that Nitre not only in the Retort, bur 
in a Crucible, tho* it melt alone with a gentle Heat, and in its State of Fuſion 
emits no Vapours, however the Fire is encreaſed, yet if put in in Powder and 
carefully mixed with three or four times its Weight of this Earth, it bears a 
| much greater Degree of Heat, does not melt in it but fumes violently, emit- 
ing an acid ky which almoſt ſuffocates if it come in the way of the Breath, 
and in fine is almoſt entirely rarified in this Manner and ſent into the Air. It is 
evident that if a Receiver were fixed to the Mouth of the Crucible, in this 
Caſe this Vapour would be condenſed in it in Form of the acid Spirit of Nitre, 
and that therefore all that is done by this Earth, or any other the like Sub- 
ſtance in the Diſtillation, is only the preventing the Salt from melting, and by 
that Means rendering it ſuſceptible of a much greater Degree of Heat. We 
are ſenſible that the Generality of our Chemiſts uſe what they call Bole Arme- 
nic for this Purpoſe, but we have already obſerved, that that is only Pipe 
Clay under another Form and Name; any dry Earth will anſwer the ſame Pur- 
poſe, common Clay or Brick Duſt ferve as well as any thing, but it is re- 
markable that what has been once uſed on this Occaſion will not ſerve the ſame 
ſe again, tho? ever ſo carefully waſhed and reduced to its originally in- 


CHAPTER VIE 
Par @TONIUM, 
be Parætonian Earth of the Ancients. 


T\HIS is by much the pureſt and fineſt of all the Clays we are acquainted: 
with: it is of an extremely cloſe and compact Texture, tough and viſ- 
cid to a very great Degree while moiſt, and when dry'd of a ſmooth, even and 
ofly Surface, conſiderably hard, ſoit and unctuous to the Touch and very 

vy; it does not at all diſcolour the Fingers in handling it; it is not eaſily 
broken while in large Maſſes, but its ſmaller Particles are very freely and readily 
rubbed to a fine Powder between the Fingers. It is in Colour of a very fine 
and clean white when pure, but it is liable more than almoſt any other Earth 
to have extraneous Foulneſſes mixed among it : applied to the Tongue it ad- 
heres very firmly to it, and if taken into. the Mouth it by Degrees melts into 
nu unctuous Subſtance of an aſtringent Taſte. 
= The Characters, beſide thoſe given in the Deſcription which ſerve to diſtin- 
W guilh it from the other white Clays, are, that it is highly alkaline and raiſes a 
very violent Efferveſcence with any of the ſtronger Acids; that if thrown into 
Water it very ſlowly diffuſes itſelf, but in fine becomes a fine white Matter like 

Cream, and that if put into the Fire it burſts, and throws off ſeveral Pieces: 

from its Surface, but at length is calcined to a ſnowy Whiteneſs and to the 
r . 

The Ancients tell us that it was found on the Shores. of Ægypt, and thoſe of 
the Hand of Crete; at preſent it is frequent in large Maſſes on thoſe of almoſt 
al the Iands of the Archipelago, wherein rolling about by the Motion of the 
Waves, it commonly picks up a large Quantity of Fragments. of — — 


[DD __T Yo”; 


Sand, but theſe are eaſily ſeparated from it again by diluting it with Water. 
We have ſeveral Places on the Britifþ Shores, where Maſſes of moift Clay of 
the common Kinds are rolled about continually; theſe have all been waſhed out 
of the Strata in the Cliffs in high Tides, and afterwards rounded by the Motion 
of the Waters, and in all Probability the Lumps of the Parætonium, ſo frequent 
on the Shores of the Arcbipelago, have the ſame Origin, tho" no Body has given 
us any perfect Account of it. JI ns COT 

The Ancients in general uſed this Earth only as a white in Painting, but it 
deſerves to be recorded for a nobler Quality; it proves on Experiment to be an 
Aſtringent of the very firſt Claſs, and little inferior to the true Oriental Boles. 
On Analyſis it is found to yield a ſmall Quantity of a vitriolic Salt, and 
uſually a larger Portion of the common Marine Kind, but this laſt is owing to 
its being waſhed by the Sea Water, and ought to be ſeparated from it by waſh- 
ing before it is uſed as a Medicine. cr wIRE 


CHAPTER IX. 
_ ArGILLA LEMNIA, 


 Lemmian Clay. © 


| HIS is an Earth lately received into Practice in the German Shops, and 
in ſome of thoſe of the Perſons of the ſame Nation eſtabliſhed in Ex- 
land. It is extremely different from all the Kinds of Terra Lemnia, mentioned 
by Authors both in its Origin and Structure, thoſe being all Boles, and this one 
of the indurated Clays; and we are to add that it greatly merits the Notice 
that has been taken * it, and that it were to be wiſhed that it might be brought 
into general Uſe among us. It is a very hard and firm Earth, of a cloſe, com- 
pact and denſe Texture, but not a very firm Structure in the whole Maſſes, 
being uſually full of Cracks and Flaws in various Directions: it is of a very 
ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, extremely ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, and is 
uſually met with in ſmall irregularly figured Maſſes, from the Size of a Pea to 
that of a Wallnut, very few of them exceeding that Standard. It is leſs heavy 
than moſt of the Clays, and in Colour is of a very fine and elegant pale brown, 
veined and clouded with a deep black, and when held up againſt the Light in 
thin Pieces it is ſomewhat tranſparent. Oey oor nr om oo f 
Applied to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the 
Mouth it lowly but perfectly diffolves in it, leaving not the leaſt Grittineſs 
or Senſation of hard Particles between the Teeth, and is of a manifeſtly aſtrin- 
gent Taſte: if thrown into Water it is a conſiderable time before it breaks or 
diſunites in it, but at length it moulders away into a fine Powder; it makes no 
Efferveſcence with the ſtrongeſt Acids, and on calcining in a common Fire, it 
acquires a deeper Colour and a very great additional Hardneſs. The black 
Veins and Clouds diſappear after this, and there are frequently Cracks and Open- 
ings ſeen in the Place of them, if the calcined Maſſes be carefully examined. 
This is not wonderful as theſe Spots are not real Stains in the Matter of the 
Earth itſelf, but are in general no other than thin Cruſts of a blackiſh Matter, 

which have lined the Sides of the little accidental Fiſſures of the Maſles. 
It is found in the Iſland of Lemnos, and ſo far as we know in no other Part 
yy = 
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of the World. It does not lie there in a Stratum, but is found in the Fiſſures 

and Cavities of ſome Rocks in the Sides of the Hills there. The Ancients 

ſeem to have been wholly unacquainted with it, and *tis probable that we o Wwe 

our Knowledge of it to fome Perſon who finding it in Lemnos, ſuppoſed it to 

be the Earth of that Ifland fo long celebrated as a Medicine. Experience proves L 
it to be an 8 equal to almoſt any that is at preſent known among this 

Claſs of Bodies. I have given it with great Succeſs in Diarrhceas of the worſt 

Kind, and hear an excellent Account of it among People whom I have encou- 


to ule it. 5 
rage a very remarkable Earth in its Nature and Qualities, its Place of Origin 
is the fame with that of all the other indurated Clays that is in the Fiſſures of 
Stone; it agrees with them in Hardneſs, Tranſparency, and many other of their 
Qualities, but it has an Aſtringency which they all ſeem to want, and it is 
| remarkable for adhering firmly to the Tongue, whereas they do not at all. 

On Analyfis it is found to yield an inconfiderable Quantity of Iron. 


, ” * * 
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O MAR IL S. 


FT E underſtand by the Term Marls, Simple Native Earths, leſs heavy 
than the Boles or Clays, not ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, nor duc- 
tile while morſt, dry and crumbly between the Fingers, and readily diffufible 
in Water... 1 * O05 TFC 
The Ancients introduced many of the Earths of this Genus into Uſe in Me- 
dicine, but they confined themſelves wholly to the white ones; the yellow, red 
and blueiſh, which were not leſs known among them, were all left to the Uſe 


1 of the Farmers and employed in Agriculture. MOR eee 

; The white Marls which the old Authors have left recorded for their Virtues 

A under the ſeveral Names given them prineipally from thoſe of the Places 

7 whence they obtained them, are theſe. 1. The Terra Cimolia, an Earth very 

different from that which we generally call by that Name, which is the com- 

n mon Clay of which Tobacco Pipes are made. 2. The Terra Melitenſis, or true 
Mala Earth, a Subſtance not leſs different from what we generally ſee under its 

e Name, which is not a Marl, bur a Bole deſcribed in its Place. 3. The Terra 

5 damia, called Collyrinm Samium, a ſoft, white and very friable Marl. 4. The 

„ other Terra Samia, called Samins After, a ſomewhat browner Kind. 5. The 

Jy Terra Chia, a white and very ſoft and tender Kind. 6. The Earth called Greta 

0 deleneufiaca, a very light Kind now known by the Name of Mineral Agarick, or 

it Lac Lune. 7. The Melinum of Pliny, famous for its Uſe in Painting, as well 

K % in Medicine; and 8. The Creta or common Chalk. To theſe may be added 

n. mong the Number of Earths unknown to, or diſregarded by them, g. The 

4 — of the modern Shops, a Kind of Medulla Saxorum. 10. The Kubrica 

he 4 


is, or common Reddle uſed in marking, and ſometimes as an Aſtringent; 
and 11. The Terra Saponaria, or Fuller's Earth, all which retain their Place in 
Catalogues of the Materia Medica, tho' very little uſed. I's NEE 
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Way in which we ule the Fullers-Earth to ta 
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Terra CiMOLIA ALBA ANTIQUORUM, 
The white Cimolian Earth of the Ancients. 


oO one of the ancient Names of Things has been more miſapply d by the 
late Writers than this of the Cimolian Earth, they have left us Account 

of two Kinds of it, and have deſcribed both of them very well under the Name 
of a purple and a white Kind; the former is what we call Szeatites or the Soay- 
Rock, and the latter this Earth to be here deſcribed, which is not at al 


known in its native State in this Part of the World: but the Writers of lau 
Ages have all agreed in telling us that the Cimolia purpuraſcens is our Fuller's. 


Earth, and the Cimolia alba of thoſe Times our Tobacco Pipe Clay. The 


purple Cimolia we have already deſcribed in its Place among the indurated 


Clays. ** 3 „ 
The white Kind is an Earth of a lax and friable Texture, and of an uneven 


and rough Surface, not ſmooth or unftuous to the Touch in the manner of the 
Boles. It is eaſily crumbled to Pieces between the Fingers, and ſomewhat 
ſtains them in handling. Though of a leſs denſe Structure than many other 
_ Earths it is yet conſiderably heavy. Its Colour is a dull and dead White; if 


moiſten'd into a Paſte it does not become at all rough or viſcid, but continue 
as friable as while dry ; and whether in this or in its dry State always breaks 
with a rough uneven Surface. Apply'd to the Tongue it adheres very firmly 


to it; and if taken into the Mouth it melts very readily in it, has no diſs 


greeable Taſte, but leaves a harſh gritty Matter between the Teeth. 
The Characters beſide thoſe already deliver'd, which may ſerve to diſtingui 
it from all the other white Marls, are theſe: If thrown into Water it makes a 


hiſſing Noiſe, and ſends up many Air Bubbles to the Surface, and in a fev 
Moments breaks in it, and falls into a whitiſh thick Matter like Cream, leaving 
a little of a fine white Sand at the Bottom. It is this which gives it the Harſh- 


neſs between the Teeth, and this is eaſily ſeparated in this manner, by diſu- 
niting the Earth ia Water. 8 5 
If calcined in a moderate Fire it becomes of a much purer and brighter 


White than before, and if mix'd with any of the Acids it raiſes a violent Effer- 


veſcence. The Ancients had this Earth from the Iſland whoſe Name it bear, 
which is one of thoſe of the Archipelago, and is ſince call'd Argentiere : It is not 


however peculiar to that Iſland alone, but is found in Sipbanto and ſeveral of the 


others. It eaſily diſcovers itſelf to the People who ſearch after it, as it ſeldom 
lies more than a Fogt deep, and often at the Surface. They uſed it externally 


in the Eryſipelas, and when mix'd into a Paſte with Vinegar in Swellings, in 


Inflammations and Luxations ; but the rande Uſe they made of it was in tie Wi 


ike out Greaſe from Cloaths. 
Nothing can be more evident than that this Earth now found in the ancient 


Gmolus is the white Cimolian Earth of the old Greets; all their Accounts agree 


with it, and yet more ſtrongly do they prove that the purple Cimolian Ear 
was as we have obſerved the Szeatztes. Galen ſays it was purple and unctuous; 
and Dioſcorides that it was flattiſh and cold to the Touch; to which Pliny * 
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chat it was almoſt as hard as a Stone. Theſe Characters all agree very well 
to the Steatites, and to no other Earth in the World, and by way of farther 
Confirmation we may add, that the Steatites, the ſame with that of Cornwall, is 


now found in this and the adjacent Iſlands in the Cracks of the Rocks, in ſome 
places in very conſiderable Quantities. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Terra MzTTTENsIs AnTIQuoRUM, 
The Malteſe Earth of the Ancients. 


HIS 1s another of the white Earths of the Ancients, the Name of which 
only remains to us in the Shops, and that applied to another Earth of 
the Bole Kind deſcribed in its Place. Was known to the Ancients under 
the Name of the white Pnigitis, or the Pnigitis of Dioſcorides ; a black Clay de- 
ſcribed alſo in its Place, having been the Pnigitis of Galen, and of the Authors 
who have written ſince his Time. FC 
Theſe are Errors of at leaſt as much Conſequence as the Knowledge of the 
Subſtances themſelves, ſince the Uſe of the Writings of the Ancients who try'd © 
| and conſtantly uſed them, can be nothing to us if we are not perfectly aſcer- 
tained of what they meant to expreſs by the Names they have left us. It will 
appear by the ſhort Diſquiſitions we have occaſionally added at the Beginning 
or End of the ſeveral Chapters, how much the late Authors who have treated of 
theſe Subjects have left us in the Dark about them, while provided they had, 
before they ſat down to write, been at the Pains of procuring Specimens 
of them, which I have found a poſſible thing to be done, from the very 
Places whence the Ancients had them, nothing would have been eaſier than by 
the help of theſe and of their Deſcriptions of them, which are in general very 
good ones, to determine in every Caſe what was the Subſtance known by any 
| particular Name, and of which particular Virtues have been recorded, and 
| Whether it be known at this Diſtance of Time by the ſame Name or by 
ſome other. 5 | 8 F 5 
The true Terra Melitenfis of the Ancients is an Earth of a lax Texture, and 
of an une ven and ſomewhat duſty Surface, dry but not harſh to the Touch, 
and ſtaining the Hands when rubb'd againſt them or when rudely handled. Ir is 
met with in the Iſland in thick Strata, whence it is dug in large irregular Pieces, 
and when dry is ſoft and friable, eaſily broken between the Fingers, and always 
kaving a ragged uneven Surface. It is remarkably light, and in Colour is of a 
duſky greyiſh white, ſometimes with a faint Caſt of a dull Yellowiſhneſs in it: 
1, to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it; if taken into the Mouth it 
melts very readily in it, and has ſomewhat of a diſagreeable Taſte. It is not 
pure, but uſually leaves a great deal of harſh gritty Matter between the Teeth. 
| The Characters that diſtinguiſh it from all the other white Earths are theſe: 
If thrown into Water it makes a flight hifling Noiſe, ſends up a Number of Air 
Bubbles, and ſoon after ſwells to a much larger Bulk than before, after which 
it inks into a Maſs of a looſe white Powder, and leaves at the Bottom a Quan- 
Uty of a fine white Sand. Put into Acids it raiſes a ſlight Efferveſcence, and is 
in Part diſſolved; and calcined in a moderate Fire it becomes of a pure Snow 
_ 6g Ir 
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It is found in the Ifland of Malta, and no where elſe, ſo far as we know, in the 
World; it riſes near the Surface, and is one of the common Strata of the Hang, 
It has been long eſteemed a Remedy for the Bites of venomous Animals, ang 
has been much extolled by ſome in Diarrhceas and Hæmorrhages, but we much 
ſuſpect theſe Virtues in it. We have only try'd it as an Aſtringent and that with 
but little Succeſs. > : 


CHAPTER Il. 


TERRA Samra ALBA, Que CollLyriovm Samium DioscoriDrs, 
The white Samian Earth, or Collyrium Samium of the Ancients. 


HIS is a very fingular and remarkable Earth : It is not lax and ener 1 

moſt of the medicinal Marls are, but of a cloſe and W * Textur, 
and of a tolerably even, though not ſmooth or glofſy Surface. Its cloſe Ter- 
ture does not render it any more hard than the reſt of the Earths of this Chf;: 
It very readily breaks between the Fingers, and that with an frregular Surface. 
It is remarkably light, and in Colour of a fine elegant and bright White, and 
is ufually full of ſmall Cracks at which it breaks on a Fall or a flight Blow, and 
is a little leſs White on their Sides than elſewhere. It does not ſtain the Hands 
in touching, but if drawn along a colour'd Surface of any Kind it leaves a fine 
and ſlender white Line. Applied to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and 
if taken into the Mouth it by br — breaks in it and fills it with a ſoſt 
Unctuoſity, and is ſo free from hard Particles that it does not leave the {lightc| 
Grittineſs between the Teeth. 33% a 

The Characters, beſide thoſe given in the Deſcription, which ſerve to d- 
ſtinguiſh it from the other white Marls are, that if thrown into Water it ſends 
up a few Bubbles with a ſoft hiffing Noiſe, and remains fome time unalter'{ 
in it, at length it begins to moulder away at the Surface, and after this in a few 
Moments falls wholly into a Maſs of a white Powder; it raiſes not the leak 
Efferveſcence with Acids, and that on Calcination in a common Fire it becomes 
very hard and of a pure ſnowy White. SUS Pl EO Ge Wn 
It was found in the Times of the Ancients in the Tfland of Samos, not con- 
ſtiruting regular Strata but lodged in large Quantities in the horizontal Intervas 
between the Strata of Stone. We do not at preſent know of it in any other 
Place befide this Iſland, and all that have ſeen it teſtify the fame Thing of it a 
to its manner of lying in the Earth. Its Structure and Fineneſs indeed might 
make one fufpect this, as it is plainly one of thoſe Kinds of Earth which from 
their being found in the Crevices of Stone are calłd Medallæ Saxorum. It 5 
tound in conſiderable Plenty in many Parts of the Hland, and fills as well tht 
pgs: Fiſſures as the horizontal Chafms in the Strata of a grey Stone 


The Ancients uſed it externally in Inflammations of all Kinds, and gave it 
internally as an Aſtringent in Diarrhceas, Dyfenteries and Hæmorrhages; no 
was its Uſe confined to the Province of Medicine alone, they made it enter int 
their Potteries, and the fineft earthen Veſſels ufed at their Feaſt and Sacrifice 
were made of a Compoſition in which this Earth was an Ingredient. At preſet 
It is very little known and lefs uſed, though it proves upon Experiment t0 be 


Tee 
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| of a multitude of thin Flakes or 
done over the other. For this Reaſon alſo it ſplits flatwiſe much more eaſily 


11 1 


| to be of the Nature of Sand. 
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No Aſtri The W theſ well 
2 3 E * little Confused about 2 an tad Ships nx of 


this and the following Species of Samian Earth; but Dieſcorides deſcribes them 
both very well, and fixes 4 * Name of Colhrium Samium on this white Kind, and 


chat of Aſter Samius on the brown to be next defcribed. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


T:zraSamia ALBOFUsSCA SCINTILLANS, QUE. Saulus AsrER Dioscoripis, 
The browniſh white Samian Earth, the After Samius of Dioſcarides. 


HIS Earth is called by Authors by the ſame general Name as the * 
becauſe brought from * ſame Plane, *Þut | it is in its Nature, Origin and 
Qualities as different from it as it is well poſſible for one Earth to be from 


| another. 


This is of a looſe and incoherent Texture and naturally of an uneven Surface, 
not ſoft or unctuous to the Touch, but rather harſh and "ation the Fingers in 
handling, though that Duſt does not adhere to them ſo as properly to be faid 

to ſtain them, as many of the more unctuous Earths do. It is not to be expect - 
&, as ſent over to us, to be found in large Maſſes, ſince every little Blow is ſuf- 
ficient to break it even in its firmeſt Pieces. What we ſee however is uſually 
in flat Cakes, which. is owing to its peculiar Structure, it being always form'd 
ers, diſpoſed in a not very regular manner 


than in any other Direction, though the natural Friability of its Parts, and the 
uneven Diſpoſition of the Flakes 2 are compoſed of them prevent it ever 


| ſewing a ſmooth Surface where divided in this manner. 


It is moderately heavy, of a pale whitiſh brown Colour, and is ſpangled all 
over with little glittering Particles, which, when ſeparated from the reſt, are 
found to be irregular Fragments of the Selenites of the ſame Kind, with the flat 
Species ſo frequent with us about Oxford, and in the Plaiſter-Pits about Paris.” 

Applied to the Tongue ic adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the 
Mouth melts very readily and eaſily in it, and has a manifeſt Aſtringency in its 
Taſte, but it leaves a double Senſation of extraneous Particles between the 
Teeth ; thoſe of the ſelenitic Kind feeling ſoft between them, though they will 
not break like the Particles of the Earth itſelf, and there being beſide theſe 
ſome other hard and gritty ones which manifeſt themſelves by their Sharpneſs 


An Earth ſo little known as this is in no Danger of being ſophiſticated i in the 
Shops, nor indeed were it more common there would its peculiar Structure 
ſuffer a Cheat of that Kind to be eaſily play'd: If any of it found in * 
N of the Curious be ſuſpected not to be genuine the Method of tryi 
7 ng : If a Piece of it be thrown into Water it raiſes no Bubbles, nor uo 


g of that hiſſing Noiſe that many other of the Marls do, but almoſt 
taneouſly ſwells in Bulk, and begins to ſeparate into the Flakes that it is 
compoſed of, and ſoon after moulders from them into a fine Powder. Calcin'd 
wa moderate Fire it lofes its browniſh Hue, but acquires ſome Caft of 


— in the Place of it, and comes out of a pale Aſh Colour: Put 1 into the 
2 2 ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt Acids it raiſes no Efferveſcence in them; and _ if its Parts be 
ſeparated by means of Water, and the Mixture after ſhaking left to ſettle in a 
Vial there will be found three Sediments, a very ſmall one at the Bottom 
conſiſting wholly of the hard Particles which are a fine white Sand ; ſecondly, 
a ſomewhat larger Quantity of ſhining flaky Matter, which proves on Trial to 
be Selenites, not Talk as has been ſuppoſed by ſome, for it calcines in a very 
gentle Heat, and before that Operation has no Elaſticity, which with the Singy. 
larity of its reſiſting the Force of Fire are the Characteriſtics of Talk; and above 
both theſe Sediments is that of the Earth itſelf, which by repeated Waſhings 
this Kind will become perfectly pure, and will be as ſoft as the fineſt Oriental 
—_ . 3 
It is found in the Iſland whence it has its Name among Beds of Stone: not 
properly in the Fiſſures of Strata, for the Stones it lies among do not form any; 
they are a kind of large and flat Fragments of a ſoft Stone, of a pale brown 
Colour, and there are ſeveral Ranges of them, between which this Earth lies in 
a kind of diſcontinuous horizontal Stratum. The old Greek Writers tell us 
of great Difficulties that the Workmen labour'd under in procuring the white 
Samian Earth, as they were forced to follow it between the Fiſſures of the ſolid 
Strata, and to lye flat on their Backs or Sides as they pick'd it out: But no 
fuch Trouble was neceſſary about this other Kind, for it was only neceſſary to 
remove the Stones which were in a manner ready form'd for building with, and 
they might take it up in large N It ſtands recommended as an excel- 
lent Aſtringent, and on Trial is found to deſerve ſome Praiſe on that Account; 
but it is ſo much inferior even in that Reſpe& to many of the Oriental and even 
to _— of the European Boles, that it would be idle to attempt the bringing it 
into Uſe. 33 EE VE ITO 
On Analyſis it is found to contain a ſmall Portion of that alkaline Matter 
which is the Baſis of Sea-Salt, for though this be not enough in Quantity, or 
be too ſtrictly united with the reſt of its conſtituent Matter to manifeſt itſelf by 
efferveſcing with Acids while in its mix'd State in the Earth, if Spirit of Se- 
Salt be pour*d on this ſeparated Matter, true Cryſtals of Sea-Salt of their proper 
Form will be produced, and that fairer and in larger Proportion than it could 
be done by means of any other Alkali of whatever King. 


CHAPTER . 
TERRA Cala. 
Chian Earth. 


HIS is another of the medicinal Earths of the Ancients, the Name of 
which is preſerved in our Catalogues of the Materia Medica, but of which 
nothing more than the Name has been known of many Ages in the Shops. 
It is a very denſe and compact Earth to Appearance, yet its conſtitutent 
Particles are ſo ill form'd for cohering, that though they ſeem laid as cloſely 
and regularly together as in any Earth we know, the whole is but a very brittle 
and ſhattery Maſs. What has been ſent over hither of it has all been in ſmall 
flat Pieces, which when nicely examin'd exhibit plainly enough the Reaſon 
their having that Figure, as they are compoſed of innumerable thin F 72 
1 | | 
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Ln in like thoſe of the laſt deſcribed Earth, laid horizontally over one ano- 
ther, and therefore diſpoſing the Maſs to ſeparate much more eaſily at their 
Commiſſures, than in a Direction by its breaking, in which they muſt be all ſe- 
| parated in their whole Subſtance.  ; _ 2 5 
Though this Earth agrees however with the former in its being compoſed of 
numerous Laminæ or Plates, it differs very widely from it in that they are 
all laid perfectly ſmooth and even, ſo that wherever we ſee a natural horizon- 
tal Surface of this Earth it is a flat and even one. It is not of the gloſſy Sur- 
face of the finer Earths of the Bole Kind, but is as ſoft to the Touch as 
the very fineſt of them, and eaſily moulders between the Fingers to an impal- 
le Powder, and does not at all diſcolour the Hands. In Colour it is ap- 
proaching to white, but has ſomewhat of a Caſt of grey among it. Applied 
to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it ve- 
ry freely and readily melts in it, and is perfectly fine and free from hard Par- 
ticles of any Kind, but has very little Aſtringency to the Taſte. If a Piece 
of it be put into Water, it ſends up a Number of Air Bubbles with a ſlight. 
hiſſing Noiſe, . and after a little Time ſwells in Bulk, and then, ſeparates into a 
Number of thin Plates, from which it falls into an impalpable Powder. If cal- 
cined in a moderate Fire it acquires very little additional Hardneſs, but becomes 
of a fine and clean white Colour, and if thrown into any Acid, it raiſes a very 


violent Efferveſcence with it. „ i 
The Ancients found this Earth in the Iſland whoſe Name it bears, and in 
| which it is found in great Plenty to this Time. Indeed our Ignorance of a 
great Part of the Materia Medica of their Times is owing to our own Indo- 
leace and Inattention, Moſt of the Places from whence they had their ſimple 
| Medicines are found to produce them ſtill, and that in as obvious a Manner as 
they probably were in their Time. For we are not to ſuppoſe that they were at 
any great Pains to find them. Their Deſcriptions of the Bodies themſelves - 
are generally as faithful as their Accounts of the Places where they are found, 
and will leave us, in moſt Caſes, no Room to miſtake one of them for another. 
In Regard to this particular Earth which is as little known as any of them, Ga- 
len tells us, that it was always brought to them in flat Pieces and was white, 
but not of a |clean pure white, but had a Mixture of grey with it; and Di- 
eſcorid?s tells us farther, that it was aſh-coloured and of a plated Texture, or 
compoſed of thin Cruſts. An Earth found in the very Place whence they had 
their Chian Earth, and anſwering to all theſe Characters, cannot be ſuſpected to 
| be any other than the true Kind ; and as eaſy has it been to me, by the Corre- 
ſpondencies I have eſtabliſhed, within the Courſe of ten or a dozen Years, to 
| Procure all their other Earths, as certainly and as obviouſly the very ſame with. 
thoſe they uſed as this. It ſtands recommended to us as an Aſtringent, but 
it does not ſeem to poſſeſs that Quality in any Thing like the Degree of ma- 
ny of the other Earths, eſpecially of ſome of thoſe of the Bole Kind, and there- 
fore would not be worthy introducing into Practice on that Account. There 
is however another Intention in which, if it come up to the Character the An- 
cients have given of it, the Druggiſts of an Age like this will find it extreme- 
ly worth their while to import it. They tell us it is the greateſt of all Coſ- 
metics, and that it gives a Whiteneſs and Smoothneſs to the Skin, and prevents 
Wrinkles beyond any of the numerous other Subſtances that have been cele- 
brated for the ſame Purpoſes. N . On 
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On ſeparating its Parts by Water, it is found to contain beſide: its earthy 
Matter, a fine fparry Subſtance as ſoft and impalpable to the Touch, 28 the 
earthy Particles themſelves. It would be eaſy to gueſs that this fparry Ma- 
ter is that which . omen when _ * thrown into — 
it is a Conjecture ſu y Experiment; for if a ſufſicient Quantity of the 
Earth be x od in 0 ſaturate the Acid, and the Solution be afterwards ſet m 
ſhoot, the diſſolved Matter will recryftallize, and ſhew itſelf on the Sides of 
the Veſſel in minute Particles, which when examined with a good Magnifier 
are found to be trigonal Pyramids; the moſt ufual Form of Spar. 


CHAPTER VI. 
| CatTa SELENEUSIACA, 
Seleneuſian Chalk. 


HE Name of Chalk given by the Ancients to this Species of Math 
has led fome into an Opinion of its being more nearly allied to our 
common Chalk than it really is. All that the People who gave it this Name 
meant to expreſs by it, was probably that it would draw white Lines in the 
Manner of that Earth; though as they are both of the ſame Claſs of Earths 
the giving the ſame common Name is the more pardonable. 15 
The general Form under which we meet with this Earth, is that of a very 
lax and incoherent Maſs, breaking indifferently in any Direction, and there- 
fore not falling into the naturally flat Form of the Pieces of the other Marls we 
have juſt deſcribed : It is in theſe Pieces of a rough and duſty Surface, ſtain- 
ing the Fingers in handling, and marking any thing it is drawn along with a 
coarſe white Line in the Manner of Chalk. Though not ſoft and unctuous to 
the Touch, it is however perfectly fine, and readily falls into an impalpable 
Powder on being rubbed between the Fingers. When broken it appears of 2 
ſomewhat ſpungy Structure, in Colour it is of a fine pure and bright white, 
and its Weight is leſs than that of moſt of the other Earths even of this light 
Kind. Applied to the Tongue it adheres to it, but leſs firmly than many other 
Earths, and if taken into the Mouth it readily melts into a ſoft and unctuous 
Subſtance in it, and is fo fine that it does not leave the leaſt Grittineſs between 

the Teeth. 3 l 
After having given theſe Characters of the Seleneuſian Earth of the An- 
cients as it appears in its moſt uſual Form, it remains to obſerve, that it 1s 
frequently found in many others; ſometimes we meet with it in ſmall, hard, 
and compact Lumps, and very often on the contrary in a mere looſe impalpæ 
ble Powder. It never forms a Stratum in the Earth, but is always found in the 
horizontal Cavities between the Strata of the fiſſile Stones, or in the perpen- 
dicular Fiſſures or accidental Cracks of the other Kinds; in fine wherever there 
is a Crack or Crevice in a ſolid Body, it is a Chance but this Matter is found 
in it. We haye even met with it liaing the Cracks in the harder Kinds of 
Clay while in the Strata, and ſometimes infinuating itſelf between the coarſet 
Matter of the Sep:aria or Ludus Helmontii, as it is commonly called, and its finet 
ſparry Sepia. When it is found in the horizontal Cavities, or in the larger 
perpendicular Fiſſures of Strata of Stone, it is uſually met with in the Form 
we 
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:e as well as their Deſcriptio 
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we have deſcribed as its moſt general one: When it fills ſmaller Cavities it 
ems cloſer preſſed together, and becomes harder by that Means; and when 
che Cracks are ſo ſmall that it cannot form itſelf into Maſſes in them, it then 
dis them up in Form of Powder, and flies off in a white Duſt, when they 
xe broken in theſe Places. In which ever of theſe various Forms it offers it- 
ſelf to the curious Obſerver, it will be known to be the true Subſtance by its 
raiſing a very confiderable Efferveſcence with Acids, by its burning to a yet purer 
white than it had before, in a common Fire, by its very difficulty running in- 
to Glaſs in the moſt intenſe Heat, and by the greeniſh white Colour of that 
vicrified Matter. To which may be added, that when in a ſolid Form, if 
thrown into Water, it readily diffuſes in it, and is fo fine that it remains ſuſ- 
peaded in it on the leaſt Motion, and gives it the Appearance of Milk. 
The Ancients received this Earth from ſome Parts of Sicily, where the fineſt 
in the World is found to this Day; but the later Authors who have deſcribed 
it under the Names of Stenomarga, Medulla Saxorum, Marga feroenfis, Agaricus 
Mameralis, and Lac Lune, according to the different States in which they met 
with it, have given us many other Places for ii. Indeed it is more or leſs fre- 
quent in all Countries where there are Quarries of Stone, and though it has 
not been obſerved that this Subſtance is evidently the ſame with the Seleneufian 
Earth of the Ancients, by the Authors who have deſcribed it, their Accounts 
of it, as well as our Examination of the Bodies they mean by thoſe Defcrip- 
tions, very plainly prove that it is ſo. Dioſcorides tells us that their Seieneu- 
„an Earth was light, friable, of a bright and ſhining white Colour, and that 
t very readily ditunited and diffuſed itſelf in Water ; and all that have fucceed- 
ed him have uſed his Deſcription, almoft his very Words, every Part of 
which perfectly correſpond with the Earth we now meet with in the Place 


| from whence it was brought in their Times, and which is evidently in all Things 


the ſame with this Stenamar ga. Nay the Properties and Qualities of the Earths 
ons: The Ancients uſed their Creta Seleneufiace as 
an Aftringent, and ſold it to the Ladies as a Coſmetic, and the modern Writers 
n general allow an gy to their Stenomarga or Lac Lune, and in par- 
ticular Doctor Plot, who ſeems to have had no Idea of its being the ſame with 
the Seleneufian Earth of the Ancients, tells us from his own Knowkdge that it 
5 an excellent Coſmetic. As to its Aſtringency it is ſcarce worth our Notice, 
unleſs as joined to an alkaline Quality, which may make it more proper in par- 
ticular Caſes than the other Earths of that Kind, though in this it is greatly 
inferior to ſome of the yellow Boles : As to the latter Quality aſcribed to it, 
ts great Whiteneſs and peculiar Softnefs ſeem to qualify it as much as any: 


Erd can be qualified to deſerve the Applauſe it receives from this Author. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MELINx VIA PLinit, 
Plim's Earth of Milo. 


W 8 thought it neceſſary to add the Name of the Author. who di- 
| ſtinguiſhes this Earth by that of the Place from which it uſed to be 
brought ; becauſe there is in this Caſe another Inftance of what we have oo 
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often already had Occaſion to remark, that different Authors have: called very 
different Subſtances by the ſame Name, only becauſe they happened to be 
brought from the ſame Place. The Melian Earth of this Author being a Marl, 
and very different from the Melinum or Terra Melia of Theophraſtus and Dieſes. 
rides, which was of the Tripela Kind, though it happened to be brought from 
the ſame Ifland of Milo, or as the Ancients called it Melos. ROS 
The Marl called Melinum by Pliny and thoſe who have followed his Accounts, 
is an Earth of a very cloſe, even and compact Texture, yet by no. Means hard 
or firm, like the Earths of the ſame Sort of Texture among the Bole and Clay 
Kinds. It is of a ſmooth but not gloſſy Surface, and breaks equally readily in 
any Direction. It is ſoft to the Touch, and breaks eaſily between the Finger, 
and if the ſmall, Fragments of it are rubbed between them, they eaſily crumble 
into a moſt fine and impalpable Powder. It is not very heavy, though ſo cloſe 
in its Structure; it has nothing of the laminated or plated Structure of the Chia 
and ſome other medicinal Marls, and in Colour is of an extremely clean and 
fine white. If applied to the Tongue it adheres very, firmly to it, and if taken 
into the Mouth it freely and readily melts in it, and leaves not the leaſt Grit 
tineſs between the Teeth  _ rene eohyie oo > he ne ng 
If thrown into Water it makes a, conſiderable hiſſing Noiſe, and ſends up 
many Bubbles to the Surface, and after a few Moments moulders away to a 
fine white Powder; if calcined in a common Fire it retains its Whiteneſs, and 
becomes much harder than before, and if put into the ſtrongeſt Acids, it makes 
not the leaſt Efferveſcence with them. „W „ 
The Ancients found it in great Abundance in the Iſland whence it has is 
Name, where it ſtill lies in the ſame Plenty near the Surface. The Authors of 
ſeveral Ages recommend it internally in Fevers, and uſed it mixed with Vine- 
gar externally in Luxations and Strains. The ancienteſt Uſe of it ſeems hoye 
ver to have been in Painting, in which it made one of the three or four Colour . 
firſt uſed, and always kept its Credit as vaſtly ſuperior to all the other white | 
Earths for che fame h | : 2 a 
If its Particles be carefully ſeparated by Water, there is found beſide 'the 
mere earthy Matter, ſome pure Snow white Talk diſtributed among the Mak | 
in Form of a moſt fine and ſubtle Powder. 7” 1 8 


CHAPTER VII. 


CrETa, 
Chalk. 
HIS is one of the Earths which among the Ancients obtained its Name 
from the Place whence it was uſually ſent, to the Places where the Au- 
thors of thoſe Times reſided. This Place was the Iſland of Crete, and accord- 
ingly it was called by them Cretica Terra, and thence by a Corruption of Spel 
ling and Pronunciation Creta. | a | 


We are not to ſuppoſe that ſo common an Earth as this was peculiar to that 
Iſland only, in that Part of the World; but if the beſt and pureſt was found 
there, or if only Cuſtom had eſtabliſhed an Opinion that this was the Cake, 
it was enough to make every Body wiſh to have it thence ; and call it by 


Way 
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Way of Diſtinction from that of other Places by this Name. We have the 
Names of many of their Earths applied at preſent to other Subſtances than 
they meant by them, but that is not the Caſe in regard to this Foſſil; the Chalk 
of Crete was the ſame with the Chalk of England. DF 

It is the hardeſt and firmeſt of all the Earths of this Claſs; it is of the 
Number of thoſe which break with equal Eaſe in any Direction, and which are 
rough to the Touch, have duſty Surfaces, and ſtain the Hands in touching them. 
It is heavier than almoſt any other of the medicinal Marls, and in its general 
State is the pureſt of any. None of them ferments ſo briſkly with Acids, none 
of them ſo readily calcines in the Fire, and none is ſo long in diſuniting in Wa- 
ter. We have obſerved of what is called another Species of Chalk, the Steno- 
narga or Seleneufian Earth of the Ancients, that under various Circumſtances it 
is found extremely different in its Degree of Hardneſs, and in the Compact- 
ness of its Texture. The ſame occaſional Variety in theſe Particulars we find 

in Chalk, which if examined in the ſeveral Parts of the World, nay only in 
the ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom, which contains at leaſt as much of it-as Crete 
of old, it will be found in all the Degrees of Hardneſs, from ſuch as will 
crumble on the lighteſt Touch, to what is as hard as abſolute Stone. In all 
_ theſe ſeveral States however it ſhews itſelf to be true Chalk, by anſwering in 
the fame Manner to the ſame Teſts in all. The fineſt that we are acquainted 
with is that about Northſleet near Graveſend, and when it is intended for medi- 
cinal Uſe, it is the Cuſtom to chuſe that fine Part of it which has filled the 
| Shells of the Echini Marini, which are found foſſile in thoſe Pits in great Num- 
ber, and are thence called by the Vulgar Chalk Eggs. „ 

The Ancients uſed Chalk in the ſame Intention with their other abſorbent 
and alkaline Earths, but they eſteemed it leſs valuable than the Chian and ſome 
of the others which they uſed in the ſame Intention. We differ from them in 
this, and efleem it, with great Reaſon, in many Caſes where an alkaline Ab- 
ſorbent of the Earth Kind is required, ſuperior to all thoſe whoſe Scarcity or 
ſounding Names have recommended them in the middle Ages. We are ac- 
quainted with nothing that is a more ready Cure for the Heart- burn and other 
Complaints, which ariſe from a too great Acidity of the Juices of the Stomach. 
And it has been given by many in Catarrhs, where an acrid and ſharp Rheum 


is troubleſome, with good Effect. We have had Accounts of Cures performed _ | 


by long repeated Uſe of Chalk in Caſes of Worms, and in Hzmorrhages not 
over violent, but ſubject to frequent Returns; there has been great good done 
by it. When Milk, whether Aſſes or that of the Cow are proper, but are ſub- 
ect to be curdled by the too great Acidity of the ſtomachic Juice, Chalk is 
as good as all the teſtaceous Powders in the World to remedy that Inconve- 

nience; and finally in moſt Caſes, where Pearls and Coral are expected to do 
Service, this cheap, and therefore deſpiſed Medicine, will do more. 
In Cafes of the Heart-burn it is beſt ſwallowed dry in Powder mixed with 
Sugar ; on other Occaſions it may be given in almoſt any Form ; but for 
whatever Purpoſe in Medicine it 1s intended, it ought to be reduced to as fine 
a Powder by levigating, as the other abſorbent Powders are. Its Doſe is from 
| four or five Grains to a Dram. 8 5 1 

In Diarrhœas a Decoction of Chalk made in the Manner of the common 
Harthorn Drink is a much better — z if a proper Quantity of 3 
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rabic be added to this Decoction, it gives a Thickneſs and Tenacity to the Li. 


quor, which makes it ſupport a great Part of the finer Particles of the Chalk 


and appear milky, and when ſweetened is a very pleaſant as well as a very ef. 
ficacious Medicine. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


MAR GA, 
Marl 


Ty) E SIDE the Number of Earths truly of the Marl Kind, to which Au- 
B thors of ancient as well as later Times have given various Names, from 
Places whence they are, or have been brought, and from other Accidents, 
there is one Species known in the German Shops under the ſimple Name of 
Marga, or Marla, and which has a Place in the Catalogues of the Materia Me. 
dica under the ſame Name; but according to the different Accidents of Colour 
under which the Authors who deſcribed it had chanced to ſee it, with the ad- 
ditional Epithet of alba or incarnata, white or fleſh coloured. | 
The Earth is the ſame under either of theſe Appearances, and equally anſwers 
to all its Characteriſtics under both. It is an Earth of a very even, compa& 
and cloſe Texture, and of a ſmooth and ſomewhat glofly Surface. Ir is ſoft and 
unctuous to the Touch, and does not ſtain the} Hands unleſs rubbed very hard 
between them; though very compact in Appearance, it has ſo little Firmneſ 
in the Maſs that it is eaſily broken, and when a ſmall Piece of it is rubbed 
between the Fingers, very readily moulders into a fine impalpable Powder. lt 
is met with in Maſſes from an Ounce to a Pound or more in Weight, and 
when broken appears very regular and uniform in its Conſtruction, not plated 
or laminated as many of the Marls are. In Colour it is naturally of a dead 
white, but it very frequently acquires a red Tinge, and in different Pieces has 
this in all the feveral Degrees from the paleſt Fleſh Colour to that of Blood. 
Applied to the Tongue it adheres ſomewhat firmly to it ; and if taken into 
the Mouth it melts ſlowly into a fine, ſoft, unctuous Matter, leaving not the 
leaft Grittineſs between the Teeth. The Characters that diſtinguiſh it from the 
other Marls are, that if calcined in a moderate Fire it becomes much harder 
and of a duſky browniſh Colour ; if put into the ſtrongeſt Acids it does not 
raiſe the leaft Efferveſcence with them ; and if thrown into Water it ſends up 
ſome Air Bubbles with a light hiſſing Noiſe, and after a few Moments ſwells 
in Bulk, and ſoon after falls into a whitiſh or reddiſh Powder. It is never 
found in regular Strata, but always in Fiſſures of Beds of Stone, which it 
frequently fills quite up, and will be formed in afreſh after they have been 
_ emptied, being of the Number of thoſe Subſtances which, like the $1 
lactites and other Incruſtations of Caverns, are formed to this Day, wherever 
Water or Vapours loaded with them bave Time to ſtagnate and depoſit them. 
It it found in the Quarries of France, Italy, and Germany. The Mines of 60, 
ſelaer and thoſe of Sueberg give frequent Opportunities of finding it, and in the 
laſt the Miners ſhew a Fiflure, which they ſay has been emptied and filled 
again many Times within their Memory, 
It is eſteemed an Aſtringent, and given as ſuch in Diarrhceas, Dylenteres 
2 | an 


and Hæmorrhages; the red Kind is preferred for the laſt Intention, but the 
Difference between this and the white is not worth regarding. The Germans 
give it alſe in Fevers, in Convulſions, and particularly in epileptic Caſes, and 
in internal Bruiſes, but we are apt to believe too many Virtues are aſcribed to it. 


CHAPTER 
RuBRICA FABRILIS. 
EKeudale. 


HIS is an Earth which retains its Place in all the Catalogues of the Ma- 
| teria Medica, and which from its Uſe in Colouring, has generally been 
ranked among the Ochres, but it is truly a Species of Marl. It is of a tole- 
rably cloſe and even Texture, yet of very little Hardneſs : its Surface is natu- 
rally ſmooth and ſomewhat gloſſy, and it is ſoft and unctuous to the Touch, 
but ſtains the Fingers very much on touching it. | 
It is very eaſily broken between the Hands, and is of the Number of thoſe 
Marls which are not laminated, and therefore breaks with Eaſe in any Direc- 
tion. It is remarkably heavy, and in Colour of a fine florid, tho* not very 
deep red. Applied to the Tongue it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into 
the Mouth it melts very freely in it, but is of a diſagreeable and nauſeous Taſte, 
and is not pure, but always leaves a Senſation of Grittineſs between the Teeth. 
If its Parts be diſunited by Water, and the Sediment after ſhaking be care- 
fully examined, there will be found three very different Matters contained in 
it; the firſt Sediment is a ſmall one, of a white and not very fine Sand, this is 
what gives the Senſation of Roughneſs between the Teeth ; after this there 
ſubſides a ſmall Quantity of the ſame Kind of gloſſy and ſoft Matter, that is 
ſeparated from the brown Samian Earth, that is of Fragments of the common 
plated Selenites ; and after theſe the Earth itſelf ſettles, and it may in this Manner 
be ſeparated from all its extraneous Particles by repeated Waſhing. It makes 
not the leaſt Ebullition or Efferveſcence with Acids, if calcined in a common 
Fire it becomes conſiderably harder than before, but retains the ſame Colour. 
If a Piece of it be put into Water, it almoſt immediately breaks at the Sur- 
face, and in a few Moments moulders away to a fine Powder. OS 
It is a very common Earth in many Parts of the World : Our American Co- 
lonies abound with it, the German Mines afford it in great Plenty, and in Eng- 
land we have the fineſt in the World, in vaſt Quantities in many Places, but 
particularly in Derbyſhire. Its Taſte plainly proves it to be an Aſtringent, and 
as ſuch it has been uſed by many People, and a Cataplaſm made up with the 
Powder of this Earth and Vinegar has been often applied with Succeſs to 
Strains and Laxations of the Joints. We do not hear of its Name in Pre- 
leription, nor in the Shops of our Druggiſts, but we meet with the Subſtance 
elf there too frequently. It is ſometimes uſed to give the Colour of Bole 
rmenic to common Pipe Clay, in order to its being ſold under that Name, 
ſometimes is mixed in very ſmall Quantity with the common Whiting 
Waſhed to a Fineneſs, till it brings it up to the Colour of levigated red Corall, 
then the Matter is dropped upon a Chalk Stone, and dry'd to be ſold under 
that Name: this is a Cheat ſo eaſily- diſcovered by the Taſte, that one would 
| EEE mz 1 wonder 
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wonder any Man could have the Hardineſs to attempt it, but we have met 
with it in more Shops than one. | | 


CHAPTER XL 


TERRA SAPONARIA QUE CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS OFFICINARUM, 
Fuller's Earth called Cimolia purpuraſcens. 


HIS is an Earth very ſufficiently known in the World, but which has 
been long known in the Shops under a very wrong Name. The An- 
cients ſeem not to have known it at all; but as People have been willing to 

adapt all their Names to ſomething, they have found that the Earth they called 
 Cimolia purpuraſcens was uſed about Cloaths and without any farther Ceremony 
have given it to the Earth that is principally uſed for the ſame Purpoſes with 
us, tho? it have not the leaſt Reſemblance of the Earth they have deſcribed 
to us in any Particular. We have already obſerved that the Earth which they 
called Cimolia purpuraſcens was the ſame with our S/eatites or Soap-Rock de- 
ſcribed among the indurated Clays. „ 

Our Fuller's Earth is a Marl of a cloſe Texture, and of a tolerably 
ſmooth and gloſſy Surface when it has been a little rubbed. It is extreme- 

ly ſoft and unctuous to the Touch. It is not ſo ſhattery or friable as many 
of the Marls, but in the firmer Pieces requires a ſmart Blow to break it. Its 

Colour is a greyiſh brown with ſome Admixture of the Olive or greeniſh among 

it, It has this Tinge in all Degrees, as well as its general Colour, ſome of i 

being met with very green, other Pieces with ſcarce any Greenneſs in them; 

and ſome very pale, others almoſt black. Applied to the Tongue it adhere 
ſlightly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it melts ſlowly and gradually in it, 
and fills it with an Unctuoſity and a diſagreeable Taſte, generally leaving alſo 
ſome harſh Particles that grit between the Teeth. If calcined in a common Fire 
it becomes very hard and of a pale reddiſh Colour; if thrown into the ſtrongeſt 

Acids it raiſes no Efferveſcence with them, and if put in Water it makes no 

hiſſing, nor ſends up any Bubbles, but gradually ſwells in Bulk, and falls into 

a fine and ſoft Powder. | „„ „ 3 

Ihe fineſt Fuller's Earth in the World is dug in our own Iſland, and all the 

Nations about us would be glad to purchaſe it at a great Price, were the Ex 

portation of it allowed; but one of the great Advantages of our woollen Mz 

nufacture is the keeping it at Home. It is fre quent in Bedfordſbire near Wooburn, + 
where the greateſt Quantity is dug; there are alſo Pits of it in Surry, and in 
ſome other Counties, and Strata in many Places where it would be very wel. 
worth the Proprietors while to have it dug, tho? at preſent it is neglected. 
Its great Uſe in taking Greaſe out of woollen Cloaths is ſufficiently known. | 
The medicinal Virtues that give it a Place in Catalogues of the Materia Mi. 
dica are thoſe of an Abſorbent and Aſtringent, but theſe we have ſo many 
other Things ſo much preferable for, that it is ſcarce ever heard of, except that 
the good Women ſometimes uſe it externally to prevent Excoriations in Infants 


o 
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H E Earths diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Ochres, are thoſe which have 
rough or naturally duſty Surfaces, are but ſlightly coherent in their Tex- 
ture, and are compoſed of fine and ſoft argillaceous Particles, and are readily 
diffuſible in Water. ES 1 

The Earths of this Kind that have been uſed in Medicine, and therefore make 
a Part of the Materia Medica, are only three. 1. The Ochra Attica of Diaſco- 
rides, a yellow one. 2. The Ochre called by the Ancients Rubrica Sinopica, or 
red Earth of Sinope, a deep red one; and 3. That Species of Ochre called by 
the Ancients Cæruleum, and by many, tho' very improperly, Lapis Armenus. 


CHAPTER I. 
DEA. 
Yellow Ochre. 


\ UTHORS who have written on theſe Subjects have generally de- 
ſcribed our common yellow Ochre as the Earth to which the Ancients, 
beſide the uſing it in Painting, aſcribed ſome Virtues as a Medicine, but this is 
erroneous. The Earth they uſed under that Name is deſcribed by D#oſcorides 
under the Name of Ochra Attica, and proves to be very different from our 
common Kind, tho? this Species is alſo found among us. | 
It is an elegant and beautiful Earth, of a ſoft, ſhattery and friable Texture, 
and naturally of a tolerably even, tho* duſty Surface. It is uſually met with 
in flat Pieces, and tho very ny broke in any Direction, yet when the Maſſes 


have any conſiderable Thickneſs it ſeparates more readily into flat Cakes in a | 


Direction that was its horizontal one while it lay in the Earth, than any other 
way: this is owing to its Structure which is not uniform as that of the Gene- 
rality of the Earths, but laminated or compoſed of a great Number of very thin 
and fine Plates which lye evenly over one another, but do not cohere very cloſely. 
It is very light, and in Colour is of a very bright and ſtrong yellow, ſome- 
times purely and uniformly ſo, but at others variegated with Clouds of a deeper 
yellow approaching to the Orange Colour, and in ſome Specimens, tho? that 
is very rare, with a fair tho* not very bright red. Applied to the Tongue it 
adheres very firmly to it; if taken into the Mouth it breaks very readily in it, 
and has a diſagreeable Taſte, but is ſo fine and pure, that it leaves not the 
laſt Grittineſs between the Teeth. „„ a: wok vx 
lt calcined in a moderate Fire it becomes of a ſtrong, but not very bright 
red, and acquires a little additional Hardneſs ; if put into the ſtrongeſt Acids 
It does not cauſe the leaſt Ebullition in them, and if thrown into Water it 
ſends up a large Quantity of Air Bubbles with a hiſſing Noiſe, but does not 
break till after ſome time in it, when it gradually ſeparates firſt into a great 
Number of thin Flakes, and from theſe falls into a fine yellow Powder. 


- i This 
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This Species of Ochre ſeems to have been known both among the Painter, 
and in Medicine from the very earlieft Times, and is fo extremely different 
from our common yellow Ochre, that it is very abſurd to attribute to that Earth 
the Qualities we find the old Writers giving to this. 3 
It is very rarely found in Strata, in the Manner of the Generality of the 
Earths ; its general Situation is in the perpendicular Fiſſures of the Strata of 
Stone, and it is ſometimes found in looſe Maſſes of two or three Ounce 
Weight among the Pebbles, in our Gravel Pits. We have it in this laſt State in 
many Places to the North of London, and the Maſſes. picked up there, if com. 
pared with the Deſcription Diaſcorides has left us of the Grecian Kind, which he 
ſays was very light, of a fine yellow compoſed of a Number of thin Plates or 
Flakes, and not containing any ſtony or gritty Particles, will be found to agree 
fo perfectly with all the Particulars of it, that there is no room to doubt of 
its being the very ſame Subſtance. Beſide its Uſe in Painting, it was eſteemed 
a very valuable external Medicine in Inflammations and Tumors; they mixed 
it with various Liquids, and uſually applied it in Form of a Cataplaſm. 
On Analyſis this is found to contain Iron, and that in ſuch Quantity as could 
| ſcarce be conceived from its Lightneſs ; what Weight it has ſeems indeed to be 
almoſt entirely owing to the ferrugineous Matter it contains. = oj 


CHAPTER IL - 


Ruprica SINOPICA, - 


Earth of Sinope. 


NH E Ancients have not been ſo careful in diſtinguiſhing the Charadter 
iſtics of the Genera of the ſeveral Earths they admitted into Medicine 
as might have been wiſhed, and it is owing to their Inaccuracy that we find 
in this Inſtance a true Ochre called by the Name of a Reddle, or Ru+r:ca, that 
is of a Kind of Marl, for the Name Rubrica Sinopica is no more than a literal 
Tranſlation of the Name, by which Theopbraſtus and all the other Greeks whole 
Works are preſerved to us have called it. It is truly a Species of Ochre, and 

is the only one of the red Kind which they admitted into Uſe as a Medicine. 
It is by far the moſt denſe and compact in its Texture of all this Genus df 
Foſſils; it is met with in Maſſes of two or three Ounces, and ſometimes more 
in Weight, but never in very large ones; theſe are of an even, but not ſmooth 
or gloſſy Surface, and are ſoft to the Touch, but uſually have ſome duſty Mat 
ter about them, and very deeply ſtain the Hands on touching them. They at | 
not of the plated Structure of the former Ochre, but even and uniform in the 
whole Maſs, and break with equal Eaſe and Readineſs in any Direction, tho? they 

are ſo hard that it requires a ſmart Blow to break them at all. 8 88 

This is as much the heavieſt as the moſt compact of all the Ochres. It i 
uſually of a fine glowing Purple or deep red Colour, but in ſome Pieces much 
paler, nay even in ſome of no more than a Fleſh Colour, yet always bright 
and beautiful, and under all theſe Appearances giving the ſame Proofs of it 
being the genuine Subſtance under the ſevereſt Trials. Applied to the Tong 
it adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it very readily diſ- 
unites in it, leaving a very remarkable aſtringent Taſte behind it, but having 
10 
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no hard Particles in it, nor making the leaſt gritting between the Teeth. If a 
piece of it be thrown into Water it ſends up a great Quantity of Air Bubbles 
with a loud hiſſing Noiſe, and after a few Moments ſwells in Bulk, and by 
Degrees moulders away to a fine Purple Powder. Thrown into any acid Men- 
ſnum it makes a very confiderable Efferveſcence, and on calcining in a mode- 
rate Fire it acquires a very conſiderable Addition to its Hardneſs, but its Co- 
Jour remains unaltered. + 5 © TOE 

This Earth has been in Uſe from the earlieſt Times we have any Account of. 

In the Times of Theopbraſtus and Dioſcorides it was dug in Cappadocia and 
in no other Part of the World, its Name of Sinopica having been given it not 
from its being produced near that City, but from that's being the Place where 
it was moſt frequently ſold; afterwards it was found alſo in Mg ypt and Africa, 
and in the Inſulæ Baleares or Majorca and Minorca, in the latter of which it is 
found alſo at this Day: It does not conſtitute whole Strata in the Earth, but is 
found in the perpendicular Fiſſures of the Beds of Stone, particularly in the 
Rocks about Iron Mines. We have it not, fo far as is yet known, in England, 
but it is ſometimes met with in our American Colonies, particularly in the New 
Jerfies, and is there from its Colour called Bloodſtone. It is an excellent Aftrin- 
gent, the Ancients have been very full of its Praiſes in Diarrhœas and Dyſen- 
teres, and indeed in Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, and I have the Proof of a 
frequent Uſe of it to affirm from, that it does in reality poſſeſs all the Virtues 
they aſcribe to it; it is indeed equal to any of the aſtringent Earths we are ac- 
quainted with, ſuperior to moſt. ae SA a © ACT 
On Analyſis it is found to contain a very conſiderable Quantity of Iron. 1 
have procured near one fifth of that Metal from the'fineſt Specimens of it. 


CHAPTER Il | 
LAPIS ARMENUS, nr 
Armenian Stone. 


OTHING has perplexed the World more in their Enquiries into the 
V Subſtances uſed in Medicine than the improper Names they have been 
all'd by, and we have in no Caſe a greater Inſtance of this Confuſion and Error 
han in regard to this Fol. Ne 

The Armenium or Ceruleum Nativum of the Ancients is in Reality, according 
to their own Accounts, if we examine thoſe who wrote firſt of it, and who were 
belt acquainted with it, no other than a kind of Earth: It is properly an Ochre 
of Copper, as the yellow Earths we uſually diſtinguiſh by this general Name 
are Ochres of Iron; but the Inaccuracy of ſome of the Writers who ſucceeded 
theſe, having judged the Word Lapis applicable enough to any thing that was 


tis aug out of the Ground, having added it to the more ſimple Name of this Sub- 
ach ace, and call'd it, inſtead of Armenium, Lapis Armenus ; People who have, 
gh aſter their Time, attempted to determine what was the Subſtance meant by the 
"its eſcriptions of the Ancients, and have contented themſelves with going as far 


as to theſe inſtead of going to the Fountain Head among the Greeks, 
We look'd for a blue Stone to anſwer the Deſcription they have met with of 
te Armenium, and finding it was uſed as a Colour in Painting, have ſuppoſed 
| It 
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it muſt be of the Lapis Lazuli Kind; and have generally underſtood it to be 
a Stone like that in all Reſpects, except that it had not its gold- like Spangle, 
Nay ſome have allowed it even theſe too, and have left us ſcarce any Diſtinction 
between the two Subſtances, though in Reality they are at leaſt as different as an 
Egyptian Pebble and a Lump of Clay. People who write on Subjects that the 
Ancients have treated of are fond of calling in their Names on every Occaſion, and 
of quoting their Sentiments as far as they will fall in with their Purpoſes ; but if 
we examine their Quotations, we ſhall find that they generally think It going 
very far back if they go to Pliny, and they take his Accounts for thoſe of the 
Ancients in general : But this is not going nearly far enough, Pliny often in- 
deed gives us Tranſlations of Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus for the Accounts of 
Things, but then he often tranſlates them very ill, and not unfrequently omit 
a Part of what they have ſaid, or adds from others, whoſe Writings are loſt w 
us, Errors or Contradictions: We have a Proof of this in the Inſtance before 
us. Pliny adds the Word Lapis to the Cæruleum or Armenium of the Authon 
whom he tranſlates from, and blunders ſo far in the Tranſlation itſelf, as to ſ 
that ſuch of it as is greeneſt is the beſt; whereas the Accounts of thoſe from 
whom he intended to take his, all declare its great Value to be 1n its pure and 
unmixed blue Colour. e 4 Et” „ 
We are ſorry to have Occaſion to name ſo great an Author as Geoffroy among 
thoſe who have err'd about the Lapis Armenus as it is call'd, but we ought nat 
to contradict him without giving our Reaſons for it: He deſcribes this Sub- 
ſtance as an opake Stone, ſpotted with Green, Blue and Black, and with the 
ſame Sort of gold-like Spangles that the Lapis Lazuli has, from which Stone 
he ſays it differs very little, nay that both are ſometimes found in the ſame 
Maſs and are often uſed for one another. This Deſcription agrees but very il 
with the Subſtance we preſerve as the true Cæruleum or Lapis Armenus (if we 
muſt follow a bad Cuſtom fo far as to call it ſo) of the Ancients, which is in- 
deed a true Ochre. But as this Subſtance perfectly agrees with the Accounts d 
the earlieſt Writers among the Greeks who always deſcribe it as a blue Earth, 
and particularly with that of Dioſcorides, who tells us it was a blue, ſoft and 
friable Subſtance, ſmooth and of an even and regular Texture, we ſhall not 
- heſitate to give its Deſcription for that of the true Lapis Armenus, though we 
could not think it proper to put a poor Earth in this manner in the Place of: 
fine and beautiful Stone without this prefatory Apology. © 
The blue Ochre of the Shops, call'd very improperly Lapis Armenius, 81 
ſoft and friable Earth, of an extremely even and regular Texture where it ö 
pure, but often debaſed by a Mixture of foreign Particles. We meet with it u 
Maſſes of two or three Ounces Weight, which are of an irregular Figure, bu 
generally of a tolerably even and ſmooth Surface, eaſily broken between tif 
Fingers, and in ſmall Pieces crumbling into an impalpable Powder on- rubbing 
a little between them. It is ſmooth to the Touch though not unctuous as tif 
| finer Boles are: It is lighter than moſt of the other Earths, and in Colour is 
a very beautiful Blue, ſometimes deeper and ſometimes paler, though ve! 
bright and elegant in all its Degrees, and often ſpotted with a greeniſh, ſome- 
times with a blackiſh Earth, and ſometimes, though more rarely, containing ® 
it a Quantity of that fine green arenaceous Matter which the Ancients kn 


under the Name of Cbryſocolla: All theſe Admixtures however debaſe * - 
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Nature of this valuable Earth, whoſe moſt perfect State is that in which it is only 
Blue, it does not ſtain the Hands in touching it: Apply'd to the Tongue it 
adheres very firmly to it, and if taken into the Mouth it is of a very diſa- 
reren as to Jeave not the leaſt Gritneſs be- 


Fingers ; that 


the ſtrongeſt acid Menſtruums it makes not the leaſt Efferveſcence with them; 
and if thrown into Water it immediately ſends up a Number of Air Bubbles 
with a hiſſing Noiſe, and after a few Moments ſwells in Bulk, and gradually 


breaks into ſmall Lumps and thence into a fine blue Powder. } 
The Ancients had it from Agypt and many Parts of the Eaſt. - At preſent it 


any great Plenty. We have it in ſome Parts of Ireland; in the Neighbourhood of 
Truro where there is Copper-Oar ; and the Mines of Germany and Saxony, where 
| the ame Metal is found, frequently afford it. It is never found in whole Strata, 
but only in ſmall Lumps lodged in the Fiſſures of Rocks, where the common 
chre uſed in Painting, and call'd by the Germans Berggrien, is alſo found 
Native and is frequently mix'd with it. It has been a Cuſtom lately to call 
this green Ochre Chry/ocolla, but the Chry/ocolla which the Ancients mention to 
have been ſometimes found in their Lapis Armenus or Ceruleum Nativum, was 
not this but the green Sand before mentioned. The Specimen I am ſo happy to 
poſſeſs with a . 55 of this in it, came from Perſa with ſome + the 
Turquoiſes of that Country. | a RS ; 
The Lapis Armenus is one of the fineſt Blues that Nature furniſhes for Painting, 
and in Oil makes a Colour that will ſtand without Alteration, almoſt as well as the 
true Uiramarine. It has alſo been uſed in Medicine, but never obtained any great 


4 ſoon as it is ſwallowed. The Doſe is from five to ten or twelve Grains, and 
the Miners who know its Effects, though not its Name, ſometimes take it in 
Diforders of the Head and Stomach. 3 „„ na." 
On Analyſis it is found to contain a conſiderable Quantity of Copper. It is 
doo ſcarce among us to make many 1 N upon, but I have produced 
tom a rich Piece of it one eighth of its Weight in pure Copper. 5 


1 — 
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Of TRIPELA'S. 


T H E Earths of this Genus are diſtinguiſhed by their having rough and 
C duſty Surfaces, and by their being naturally dry, and compoſed of harſh 


: — — 7 e 


Particles. 


0 < * 4 : 
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is not only produced in the ſame Places but in many others, though no where in 


Credit that way. It is a violent Emetic, and generally begins to work almoſt 
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Particles. They are diſtinguiſhed from the Ochres by their firmer StruQure, 
and by their being leſs eaſily diffuſible in Water. 2 3 
Theſe are a kind of Earths the leaſt of all others likely to have been intro- 
duced into Medicine ; and which the Ancients, though very well acquainted 
with in their Uſes in the common Occaſions of Life, have not indeed left 
much in Praiſe of on any other Account : There are three of them however, the 
Names of which occur in their Writings, as Ingredients in their Dentrifices, 
and ſometimes as Aſtringents and Deſiccatives, which therefore are not to be 
_ wholly omitted here. 5 8 5 | 
Theſe are, 1. The Creta Argentaria, or Silver Chalk. 2. The Tripela Fu. 
veſcens, or common Tripela; and, 3. The Terra Melia, or Melian Earth of 
Dioſcorides. 


CHAPTER I. 
CaxraA ARrGENTARIA, 
Silver Chalk. 


+ HIS is an Earth very well known at this Time in many Parts of the 
World, and which the Ancients were very well acquainted with, though 
ſome of the late Writers, who have mentioned the Name of it, have mi- 
repreſented their roger 3 * 5 
Ir is not a Species of Chalk, as its Name, which ſtands upon no better: 
Foundation than the Authority of Plim, might induce us to believe; but: 
true and genuine Tripela, much approaching to the common yellowiſh Tripek, 
though ſo very different from it in Colour. 5 
It is of a fomewhat looſe and friable Texture, and of a perfectly white 
Colour; while in the Earth it is naturally dry and ſhattery and falls into flat 
Pieces, which afterwards divide again in that, much more freely than in any 
other Direction: This is owing to its laminated Structure, it not being form'd 
into one ſolid and equal Maſs in the manner of many of the other Earths, but 
compoſed of a Number of flat Plates or Flakes laid evenly over one another, 
and diſpoſed in ſeveral ſhort Ranges, not running regularly to any great Extent. 
We meet with it in Pieces of no great Size, of a fine chalky white Colour, of 
rough duſty Surfaces, ſtaining the Hands on rubbing them, and eaſity moulder 
ing into Powder between the Fingers, though the Ent Particles feel ve 
harſh and gritty. Apply'd to the Tongue it adheres ſlightly to it, and if taken 
into the Mouth it readily breaks into coarſe Powder, taſting like that of the 
Pumice-Stone, but with no ſandy Particles in it: Thrown into Water it makes 
a ſlight hiſſing Noiſe, and immediately breaks into a Number of fmall and 
thin Flakes, and from theſe moulders ſoon after into a very white Powdet. 
The ſtrongeſt Acids have no Effect upon it, and if calcined in a violent Fre ! 
comes out with no other Change than a little additional Hardneſs, and a fd 
and purer white Colour. 


The Ancients had it from the Archipelago, where it is ſtill found in the Cl 


of ſome of the Iſlands. It is very frequent alſo at this Time in Priſſia, and 5 
in common Uſe there for cleaning Silver. The Ancients uſed it for the fame 


Purpoſe alſo, but they introduced it alſo into their Compoſitions for cleaning if 
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Teeth, and after grinding it to as fine a Powder as they could they ſometimes 


ſprinkled it on old Ulcers as a Deſiccative. At preſent it is known in neither 


of theſe Intentions, 
, CHAPTER I. 


TRIPELA FLAVESCENS, 
| Yellowiſh Tripela. 


HIS is an Earth, whatever its Value in Medicine may be, very worthy to 
| de better known among us than it is at preſent on many other Occaſions. 
Itis the Earth deſcribed by Authors under the Name of Tripela Vulgaris, Tri- 
politana Terra and Alana Gleba. | ) ! 
It is a very beautiful and pure Earth, naturally dry, of a duſty Surface, and 
| ofa pale whitiſh yellow Colour. It is not very heavy, yet of a firm and denſe 
Structure. It is ſomething ſofter while in the Earth than when it has been 
| ſome time taken up, and is there of a tolerably ſtrong Yellow, though it loſes 
ſo much of it in the gy that ſome Pieces are of a browniſh White, with 

little Remains of yellow in them. When apply'd to the Tongue it adheres 

lieh to it, and if taken into the Mouth it remains whole a long Time in it; 
at length however it will break into a harſh though tolerably fine Powder, the 
Particles of which though they are hard, yet are not gritty like Sand between 
| the Teeth. Thrown into Water it makes a ſlight Ebullition and hiſſing Noiſe, 
but it lies a long Time before it breaks or moulders into Powder. Thrown in- 
to the ſtrongeſt Acids it does not raiſe the ſlighteſt Efferveſcence with them, 
and if calcined in a moderate Fire it becomes of a pale red Colour, but retains - 
the fame Degree of Hardneſs it had before. 

lt ſometimes forms whole Strata in the Earth, but it is more frequently found 
in detached Maſſes in other Strata. It is moſt plentifully produced in Africa, 
though there is a great deal of it found in the German and Saxon Mines. 

It is uſed in the cleaning of Metals, and in the poliſhing of Gems; our Lapi- 
daries for want of it are forced to uſe a much worſe Subſtance, rotten Stone, 


' though it might be had in ſufficient Plenty if any Body would be at the Pains 
j of ſending to Germany for it. W 
F Some Authors recommend it as a Deſiccatiye and Aſtringent, but it is not 
' | now known in any ſuch Intentions. FO. 

- CHAPTER Ul. 

nd TERRA MELIIA DioscoriDis, 

* The Melian Earth of Dioſcorides. 

net H E Subſtance deſcribed by this Author under the Name of Terra Melia, 
15 is extremely different from the Terra Melia of Theophraſtus, and the Meli- 
* um of the Ancients in general. That was a Species of Marl deſcribed in its 


Proper Place, and uſed by the Painters; this a true and genuine Tripela, 
by no means fit for any ſuch Purpoſes. It is a very harſh Earth, of a dry 
and gritty Nature, and of a lax friable Texture. It is of a whitiſh Colour with 
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an Admixture of a pale Grey in it, remarkably heavy, and eaſily rubbing to 
Powder between he Fingers; but that Powder is ſo 'that it Swag. if- 
rubb'd very ſtrongly between them. It does not ſtain the Hands though the 
duſty Matter of its Surface falls off with the ſlighteſt Touch. Apply'd to the 
Tongue it adheres tolerably firm to it; and if taken into the Mouth it very 
readily diſunites and breaks in it, but the Powder it falls into is very harſh, 
and it leaves ſomething of a ſtyptic Taſte like that of Alum behind it. 

Thrown into Water it makes a very conſiderable Ebullition and hiſſing Noiſe, 
and after ſome Time moulders away into a white coarſe Powder. It does not 
make the leaſt Efferveſcence with Acids, nor ſuffer any viſible Change in 2 
moderate Fire. It was found in the Days of Dioſcorides in the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, where it is alſo frequent enough at this Time: We have it alſo in 
England in looſe Maſſes, and uſually among Strata of Gravel. It ſtands recom- 

mended as an Aſtringent, which indeed the Alum the Grecian Kind contains 

may give it a good Title to, but ours wants that Recommendation. Fi 
Disſcorides has excellently deſcribed it, and gives one very particular Cha- 
racter of it, which agrees very well both with the Grecian and Exglib Kind 
found at this Time, though to no other Earth in the World; which is, that 
being rubb'd between the Fingers it yields a grating Sound like that made by 
JJ F 
I have ſeparated a Scruple of Alum from an Ounce and half of the Grecim | 
Kind, but the Exgliſt, though perfectly the fame in all other Reſpects, will net 
yield a Grain of it; this however is not wonderful, ſince where there is Pleng 
of Alum in the Earth it inſinuates itfelf into almoſt every thing, 
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FOSSILE BODIES 
Uſd in MEDICINE. 


FA > 


Ass the SEVENTH. 


TONES. 


HE Clas of medicinal Foſſils diſtinguiſhed from the Metals, Semi- 

T metals, Salts, Sulphurs, Bitumens and Earths, under the Name of Stones, 

d of the Number of the more comprehenſive ones; but the Bodies which belong 

toit are in general of a much inferior Value in Medicine to thoſe of all the 
| former Claſſes, and furniſh ſcarce any Preparations to the 

We underſtand by the Term Stones foſſile Bodies ſolid, not ductile under 

the Hammer, fix'd in the Fire, not eaſily melted in it, and not to be difſolved 


by Water. 
naturally arranged under ono alia S. 


Tube Bodies of this Claſs are 
the one containing the ſofter, the other the more hard. 


Of the foſter Stones there are three general DiſtinAtons, 


1. The FoLiAceous or Flak r, as Talk. 
2. The Finrosx, as the Aſbeſtzs. 
3. The GRANULATED, as Gypſum. 


Of the more hard and and Stones there ar allo three general Diſtinions. 


_ The ora SToNEzs, as Lime-Stone, &c. 
2, The SzM1-PELLUCID, as Agate, &c. 


& The PzLLUCID, as Cryſtal and the Gems. 


STONES . 
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FS SW TT 
Dſed in MEDICINE 
Of the foliated or flaky Kind. 
| Of the Bodies of this Kind we have only three in the Shops, 


1. VznzTian Taix. 2. Muscovy Talk, 3. SELENITES. 


CHAPTER I 
| Tarcum VENETUM, 
Venetian Talk. 


: HIS is a very pure and elegant foffile Subſtance of the ſofter foliatel 
Kind, it is met with in the Shops in irregularly ſhaped Maſſes from the 
Bigneſs of a Horſe Bean to that of a Man's Fiſt, and ſometimes, tho* more 
rarely, to ſuch as weigh ſeveral Pounds. It is of a very irregular Surface, ful 
of Prominencies and Cavities, and of ſmall flat Places, which look as if little 
Pieces had been cut off there. It is remarkably ſoft and ſmooth to the Touch, 
more ſo indeed than almoſt any other Foſſil : it is conſiderably heavy, it breaks : 
with a ſmall Blow, and then ſhews its Structure better than on the Surface; exa- 
mined where freſh broken it is extremely bright and glittering, and is found 
to be made upof a Multitude of thin and fine Flakes laid irregularly over one 
another, and theſe not extending ſingly over the whole Surface of the Maſs, but 
ſmall and arranged in an irregular Manner in it: In general the fineſt of theſe 
Flakes, for there is a great Variety in this Particular among thoſe of the ſame 
Maſs, are not broader than a Silver Penny, tho? there are Inſtances of ſome of 
more than an Inch in Diameter; theſe larger Flakes are of an extremely even, 
bright and gloſſy Surface, and may be ſplit into a Multitude of thinner and 
finer ones with the Point of a Penknife, but the larger Part of them are ſmall and 
leſs beautiful, a great Part of the Maſs being uſually compoſed of very minute 
and opake ones of dull and dead Appearance: the whole Maſſes are of a beau- 
tiful blueiſh green Colour, with an Admixture of a ſilvery white; its finer 
Flakes, which are its purer Part, are the moſt filvery, and when ſeparated are 
very tranſparent, but they have leſs Elaſticity by far than the Muſcovy Talk, 
and are not even flexile to any conſiderable Degree, but break in the Attempt 3 
the reſt of the Maſs is greener, and is compoſed of ſmall Fragments of the like 
Plates, which eaſily come off upon the Fingers in rubbing, and cover them 
with a Multitude of ſhining Scales, which render them extremely ſoft to tht 
Touch of any other Part of the Skin. 


AT DERS: was 
1t is not at all affected by Aqua Fortis or any ether of the Acids, or indeed 
by any other known Menſtruum; in the Fire it ſuffers no farther Alteration than 
the loſing its greeniſh Colour and Brightneſs, coming out after a gentle Calci- 


nation perfectly white, and of a dull not a gloſſy Surface. Geoffrey ſays. indeed 


chat it does not loſe its Colour by Calcination, but remains unaltered in the Fire, 
but Experiment proves the contrary; nay even the Mu/covy Talk, which is much 
more difficultly affected by Fire than this, yet after a long Calcination loſes its 
Pellucidity, and becomes perfectly opake and of a ſilvery White. 

This Kind of Talk is found very plentifully in many Parts of Germany, and 
in the Alps where it lies in Veins on the Surface of the Earth in many Places; 
the fineſt in the World is brought however from the Place from whence it has 
its Name, Venice. It is to be choſen in Maſſes not too large, for ſuch are often 
foul within, but ſuch as when broken appear bright and pure without any earthy 
or other Veins of a different Colour in them, and ſuch as has the — of the 
e in it. * MY 

T 
the 


is not uſed in Medicine, but the Fame of it among the Alchymiſts, and 
he Opinion the Ladies have of it as a Coſmetic, has always retained it a Place 
in the Shops. VE 3258 33 FB 
I s difficultly powdered fo as to bring it into a Conditien to be fit for the Uſe 
of the Ladies; ſome do this by heating it red hot, and then grinding it in an 
lron Mortar, made alſo almoſt red hot; but the better way is to heat it ſeveral 
times in a clear Fire and quench it haſtily in Water; by this Means it is ren- 
dered friable, and after powdering in a common Mortar may be levigated to 
an extreme Fineneſs upon a Marble: this Powder has nothing of the Green- 
neſs of the original Matter, but is of a gloſſy and pearly white, extremely 
ſoft to the Touch, and gives a Smoothneſs to the Skin that nothing elſe equals 
—_-: wes dou Wires dE: 

The way of uſing it is either to rub the dry Powder on the Hands, or to 
mir it with Pomatum. Si AS 3 

The Searchers after the Philoſophers Stone have a great Opinion of an 
Oil of Talk, which they imagine, if they could obtain it, would convert Cop- 
per into Silver; but they do not ſee that the Authors who have led them 
into the Search never thought of the Subſtance they are endeavouring to ob- 
tan this Oil from, tho? they uſed its Name. What they mean by an Oil of Talk 
is an Oil produced by a long Proceſs from a Solution of Zink in Vinegar, and 
this Oil when ſeparated is found to be no other than the eſſential Oil of the 
Grape, from which the Wine was made that afforded afterwards the Vinegar ; 
we need not add after this Account of what this famous Medicine is, that it will 
not do the Miracles aſcribed to it. ok N 


CHAPTER I. 


Layis SpPECULARIS, 
 Muſcovy Talk or 1fnglaſs. 


HIS is a Foſſil well known for its many Uſes, tho' the principal of theſe 
are not of the medicinal Kind; it is one of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of 
the natural Bodies, and more than almoſt any thing we know reſiſts the Force 


Menſtruums and even of Fire. It 
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It is compoſed of a Multitude of extremely thin, pellucid and. beautify 
Plates or Flakes of great Extent, each uſually making the whole Surface of the 
Maſs however large. It is generally found in flat and broad Maſſes, compoſe 
each of an infinite Number of theſe fine Plates, very ſmooth and gloſſy on the 
top and bottom, but often ridged and une ven at the Sides where the Edges d 
the ſeveral Plates are ſeen; ſometimes however theſe are ſo evenly laid, and ſo 
well joined throughout the whole Subſtance, that they afford almoſt as even: 
Surface as the top and bottom. The Maſſes are frequently met with af ſix, eight 
or ten Inches in Diameter, often more, and are from half an Inch to three Inches 
in Thickneſs; in theſe Maſſes it uſually looks of a browniſh or reddiſh Coloy, 
but when the Plates are ſeparated, as they eaſily may be, by only raiſing them 
at any one Edge with the Point of a Knife, they are perfectly colourleſs and 
are very bright and pellucid, more fo indeed than the fineſt Glaſs : ſometimg 
| theſe Plates may be taken off regularly to the whole Extent of the Surface of 
the Maſs, theſe are the moſt valuable Maſſes 3 in others there are Cracks x 
which the moſt careful Hand cannot prevent their breaking. The fineſt Plate 
we are able to ſeparate this Talk into, are not its ultimate conſtituent ones, 
Microſcope ſtill ſhews that even theſe might be divided into Multitudes d 
others. It is conſiderably heavy in the Maſs, but it is not hard, but may be 
ſcratched at Pleaſure with the Point of a Knife; it is not eaſily broke how 
ever otherwiſe than by ſplitting, for it is very tough and flexile, and has 2 
remarkable Elaſticity ; the thinner Plates of it will bear to be wound ſeven 
times round the Finger without breaking, and will immediately return to thei 
original Flatneſs on being left at their Liberty. OS 
This Foſſil is not ſoluble in any known Menſtruum, the moſt powerful Acid 
have no Effect on it, the Force of Fire is only able to rob it of its Tranſparence; 
it becomes of a ſilvery white and opake, and more eaſily 1. into Flaks 
after burning; but the Effect ſeems to end here, no other Change being pre 
dueible in it by free. C 
It is found in great Abundance in Muſcovy and Perfia, the Iſland of Cypru 
affords no ſmall Quantity of it, and it has been diſcovered in the Alps, a 
Apennines, and in many of the Mountains in Germany : we hear of it in . 
other Places, but there is a Kind of Selenites very like it, which is often mi 
taken for it, and has occaſioned Places to be named as producing it, where 10 
Particle of it was ever found: the plated Selenites, which ſo much refembles it 
is found in Abundance in the Plaiſter Pits near Paris, and in many of our om 
Clay Pits; it is flat and flaky like it, but it is diſtinguiſhed from it, in that it 
will not fplit ſo eafily, nor into ſuch thin or broad Flakes, but cracks and hat 
ters to Pieces; it is not elaſtic and it readily calcines in the Fire. 
This Kind of Talk may be reduced to a fine white Powder by repeated Cal 
_ cinations, and Immerſions into cold Water, but it requires much more time 
and trouble than the Venetian Talk, and the Powder when produced is not ſo 
| ſoft. There are ſome who recommend it in Epilepſies, and if any Credit be 
to be given to this, the Powder is the beſt Method of giving it, but we have 
no very authentick Account of any good ever having been done by it. It * 
uſed however in many of the Arts and Manufactures. | 
The Ancients have been acquainted with it from the earlieſt Times, and made 
their Windows of it inſtead of Glafs; at preſent our Miniature Painters _ 


— 
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times uſe it inſtead of Glaſs before their Pictures: it is alſo ſometimes uſed in- 
| Read of Horn for Lanthorns; and the minute Bodies intended for Microſcopic 
Obſervation are preſerved between Plates of it. 
This Muſcovite, and the former Venetian Talk, are the only two Kinds that 
have a Place in the Shops; but we find the Chemical Writers mentioning two 
others beſide them under the pompous Names of Aręyroliibos, the Silver Stone, 
and Talkum Solare, or Golden Talk; theſe are Subſtances of the ſame Nature 
with the two former, known among the Writers of Foſſils under the Names 
of Micæ and Catſilver; they are only ſmall Flakes or Spangles of Talk, of a 
bright glittering Hue, and accidentally tinged to a yellow or white Colour. 


ance into an Opinion of their containing the precious Metals whoſe Colours they 
emulate, but no Experiments have ever been able to produce a ſingle Grain 
either of Gold, Silver, or any other Metal from them. 1 


11 CHAPTER Il. 
| 3 as SELENITES, 
The Selenite, or Moonſtone. 


FHH E Species of Selenites uſed in Medicine is the common, thin, pellucid, 
{| rhomboidal Kind, tho' in all Probability, as the ſeveral Species of this 
whole Genus all agree in their conftituent Matter, any one of them will anſwer 
the ame Purpoſes as any other. „ Es 32 
The thin and pellucid rhomboidal Selenites is a very ſingular and beautiful 
Foſſil, it is perfectly pure from any extraneous Mixtures, except that little 
Maſſes of the Clay of the Strata in which it is found; are ſometimes lodged 
between the Plates, but never mixed in their Subſtance; and it is ever of the 
fame regular and determinate Figure, which is very like that of the Cryſtals 
of blue Vitriol. It conſiſts of a broad and flat Plane for its top, and another 
ſimilar one for its bottom, tho* theſe ſeldom are exactly of a Size, or placed 
directly oppoſite to each other, and is terminated at each End, and at each Side, 
you ſmaller Planes meeting in Angles, which form the extreme Verge of 

— 8 . 5 5 
Each of thefe natural Lozenges is compoſed in the manner of the Maſſes 
of Talk, of a great number of thin and fine Plates or Flakes, the largeſt of 
wich is in the Centre of the Maſs, and the others that lie over and under it 
we gradually ſomewhat ſmaller, tho* each is continued over the whole Sur- 
face, one ſingle Plate making the compleat Plane or Flat. Theſe ſeveral Plates 
re ſo evenly arranged and decreaſe in Size ſo gradually, that the Figure is 
aways regularly circumſcribed, and the Ends and Sides of the Stone are almoſt 
& ſmooth and even as the flat Surfaces at top and bottom, tho* not ſo gloſſy. 

The whole Maſs is compoſed of a vaſt Number of theſe Plates, and ſplits 
Pretty readily and eaſily into them in the manner of the Talks; they are alſo as 
Clear and pellucid as the pureſt Myſcovy Talk, but when ſtrictly examined 
they may be found to be compoſed of a Number of fine Striæ or Filaments 
mung into theſe uniform Surfaces, which is not at all the Structure of the true 
ad genuine Talks, on 
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People little acquainted with theſe things have been deceived by their Appear- 


250 The SEL-ENITES. 
This Species of Selenite is of very various Size, ſome regular Cryſtals ; 
it are found of leſs than a tenth of an Inch in Diameter, and others of five, wy 
or more Inches; its uſual Standard however is about three Quarters of an Inch 
in Length, and a Quarter of an Inch in Thickneſs. It is perfectly pellucid 
and colourleſs, it is ſoft and may be eaſily ſcratched by a Pin, and it is conf. 
derably heavy. The Plates when ſeparated will bend a little, but they are ng 
at all elaſtic; if the Force that bends them be carried too far they will break, 
and that always regularly at the joining of the Striæ, which always run paralle 
to one another, and croſswiſe not lengthwiſe of the Plates. It does not x 
all ferment with any of the acid Menſtruums, nor is there any known Solver 
for it; in a common Fire it very readily calcines into a Matter the ſame with 
the Plaiſter of Paris made from the Gypſum. EEE 
It is found in Strata of Clay uſually of the blue tough Kind, ſuch as thy 
which Tiles are made of. We have it in many Parts of England, particul; 
about Shotover Hills in Oxfordſhire, in many Parts of Northamptonſbire and 1. 
cgſterſbire, and about Epſom in Surry. The finding it in conſiderable Quant 
ties in this laſt Place, and in ſome others where there were purging Water, 
ve riſe at one time to an abſurd Opinion that it was of a purging Natur, 
and that theſe Waters owed their Virtues in that Kind to it; but Experimem 
 ſhew that its Virtues are of a directly oppoſite Sort. It is indeed a very pow. 
erful Aſtringent, and is of great Effect in Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, and Hz 
morrhages of all Kinds. It is not much known in the Shops, tho? it ſtands in 
moſt of the Catalogues of the Materia Medica; but the common People in 
Places where it is frequent, particularly in Nertbamptonſbire, call it Stauch 
and uſe it in Hzmorrhages of all Kinds with Succeſs. It ſtands recommendei 
alſo as a Coſmetic, but this ſeems owing to the common Error of ſuppoſing 
it of the Nature of Talk, becauſe of its Pellucidity and foliaceous Textur: 
But tho? theſe two Bodies agree in theſe Things, they differ ſufficiently in other 
more eſſential ones. Talk being elaſtic, and unalterable by Fire, except in the 
Loſs of its Tranſparence ; the Selenites not elaſtic, and very readily calcinable. 
It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that there has been ſome Confuſion among 
the leſs accurate Writers in regard to theſe three foliated Subſtances, the tw 
Talks and the Selenites. The Name Stella Terre, Star of the Earth, has bee 
attributed to them all, tho? it ſeems originally to have belong'd to Venetian Talk 
only. The word Selenites, peculiarly belonging to this laſt deſcribed Fol, 
and the other Species of the ſame Genus, has been given alſo by many of tit 
German Writers to the plated Spars, Subſtances perfectly different from il 
three of theſe, and finally the Name Glacies Marie has been indiſcriminateh 
uſed for all three, tho? the Authors who firſt uſed it appropriated it ſolely 
to the Muſcovy Talk. 2 
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Uſed in MEDICINE 
Of the Fibroſe Kind. 

Of the Bodies of this Kind there are only two heard of in the Shops. 


1. Fisxosz: Talk. 2. AsBesTvs. 


CHAPTER LI. 
Tarcun FinrosuM, 
Fibroſe Talk. 


FTE R the Characters given of the Bodies FE called Talk under 
the Heads of the Venetian and Muſcovite Kind, which are that they are 
foliated, elaſtic, and not calcinable in the Fire; it will appear obvious to every 
one that the Subſtance to be deſcribed in this Chapter, which has not any one 
of theſe Characters, can have no right to the Name. In Compliance with Cuſ- 


tom however, we are obliged, in a Wark of this Kind, to give it not under its 


ſcientific Name Tricheria, but under that by which it is commonly, though 
ever ſo improperly known, 1 > 
We are farther to obſerve, that there are ſeveral very different Kinds of this 
fibroſe Body, but the Species underſtood by the Generality of Authors, as that 
proper to be uſed and kept in the Shops, 1s the opake white, with ſhort Fila- 
ments, known by the Name of Gypſum Striatum, or the ſtriated plaiſter Stone 
among Authors. This is a Name not quite ſo improper as the common one 
of fibroſe Talk, becauſe the Subſtance is much the ſame with that of the G- 
ſum, though the Form is different, but yet it is as carefully to be avoided, as it 
leads to the confounding two diftin& Genera of Foffil. = „ 
The fibroſe Talk of the Shops is a denſe and compact Matter of a very ir- 
regular Surface, but of a regular internal Structure. It is found in large Maſſes, 
ſome of them of a Foot or more in Diameter, but uſually flat and thin, their 
common Thickneſs in this proper Species being ſeldom more than two or three 
"Theſe are often ridged and undulated on the Surface, and are of an 
Oake and dull greyiſh white Colour. They are not very hard, and when 
ken are found to be of a white Colour, tolerably pure, but without any 
Gloſs upon it, and compoſed of a Multitude of thick and coarſe parallel Striæ 
Or Fibres, each of ſuch a Length as to run through the whole Thickneſs of the 
Maſs Without: breaking or Interruption. It is eaſily fiflile in the Direction of 
the F ibres, but they are not eaſily 2 without breaking, unleſs in mony | 
— 4 2 arge 
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large Congeries; the thinner Pieces that are ſplit off from theſe are very little 
flevile 4 not at all elaſtic. The inner Part of the Maſſes is ſeldom tinged 
with any adventitious Colour, but the Surface often has a fight Caſt of reddiſh, 
ſometimes of blueiſh or greeniſh. It is not ſoluble in any known Menſtruum. 
The ſtrongeſt Acids have no Effect upon, it. In the Fire however it freely 
and - readily calcines into a Matter of a very pure and bright white, and evi- 
dently the ſame with that procured by the ſame Means from the Gypſum, called 
Plaiſter of Paris. 3 | | 
This is the Species of Tricheria, peculiarly known by the Name of fibroſe 
Talk in the Shops, according to the Accounts of the firſt Writers on the Sub- 
ject; but we ſometimes meet with the brighter and more regen Bodies of 
the ſame Genus under this Name. The Miſtake is not of any great. Conſe. 
quence, fince they are all the ſamè as to their Matter though the Form varies, 
all that is to be obſerved on the Occaſion is, that the true officinal Kind is fitter 
for the commen Purpoſes than any other Species, becauſe it calcines more 
readily than any other. e 
It is very frequent in many Parts of England; the Marl Pits of Leicefterſhir; 
abound with it; it is alſo found in ſinking after the Brine Springs in the Wore 
ſterſbire Salt Works, and is found in Strata of Stone and Gravel in Zorkftire, 
and many of the Northern Counties. Its Name Gypſum Striatum expreſſes its 
common Uſe, which is the being burnt in the Manner of the genuine and pro- 
per Gypſum into a Plaiſter, but it is alſo recommended by ſome as an Aftrin- 
gent given in ſmall Doſes, and without previous Calcination. Its moſt fre- 
uent Uſe however is for the r Lace, for which Purpoſe it 
ould be very ſlightly calcined, and reduced to a tolerably fine Powder. It 
has been by ſome recommended as a Coſmetic, but probably this has been 
from an Opinion of its being of the ſame Nature with the foliaceous Talks. 


CHAPTER UI. 
 AmtanTavs, _ 


The Albeſtus of the Shops. 


IHE Foſſil commonly called Aſbeſtus in the Shops, is properly of that 
Kind to which the Name Amianthus has been given by Authors, and 
which are diſtinguiſhed from the genuine Aſbeſti, by their being compoſed of 
long and continuous Filaments, theſe of ſhort and abrupt ones 
If the Authors who gave the Name of Talk to the fibroſe Body above de- 
ſcribed had given it to this Foſſil, they would have had much more Ex- 
cuſe; for this ſeems to have, if not the Form, yet much of the Nature, Cha- 
racters, and Qualities of Talk, in that it is nat calcinable by Fire, and has 
ſome Flexility and Elaſticity : There is indeed Room to ſuſpect that as in the 
Gyp/um and fibroſe Talk, as it is called, the Matter ſeems to be the ſame, only 
arranged in the one into Filaments, and in the other diſpoſed in Granula; ſo in 
Regard to this Foſſil and the foliaceous Talks, the conſtituent Matter may poſſibly 
be much the ſame, though in the one diſpoſed in Flakes, and in the other in 
Filaments : The peculiar Species of Amianthus indeed mentioned in Catalogues 
of the Materia Medica is of all others the leaſt likely to ſtart this Opinion 
25 1 EY | to 
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any Body, as it is harſh and rigid, which is a very contrary Quality to that 
4 Take in its fine Smoothneſs and Unctuoſity to the Touch; oy we are 
to obſerve that this is evidently of the ſame Genus with the reſt of the incom- 
buſtible ſtriated Bodies, and that they have many of them as much Softneſs 
to the Touch even as the Venetian Talk itſelf. | 
The peculiar Species of Amianthus kept in the Shops, is the greyiſh green rigid 
kind with ſhort and abrupt Filaments. It is ſufficiently charactered to us by 
Authors by their telling us that it reſembles the plumoſe Alum, not any one 
of the reſt having any Title to that Character. It is a very bright and beau- 
tiful Foſſil. It is uſually met with in ſmall Maſſes of an oblong or orbicular 
Form, though ſometimes in broad and flat cakes in the manner of the fibroſe 
Talks, and ſometimes in large _— rade and irregular Lumps. It is 
of a looſe, friable and ſhattery ture, eaſily rubbing to Pieces between the 
Fingers, and leaving many of its Filaments ſticking to them. Its Colour is a 
very beautiful _ and ſomewhat ſilvery green, and when freſh broken it is 
extremely bright and gloſſy. It is compoſed of a great number of Faſciæ or 
Bundles of Fibres, which are arranged in various Directions in the ſeveral 
Parts of the Maſs, and are ſhort and very fine. The ſeparated Hbrillæ are ſtill 
diviſible into others to a great degree of Fineneſs, and theſe always appear 
ragged at their Sides, from the abrupt Ends of the other yet finer and ſhorter 
Filaments they are compoſed of. „ LE 
Ĩheſe Fibres are in themſelves ſtrait and even, ſo that all the Undulations 
and Irregularities we ſee. in the Maſs, are owing to the different Angles the ſe- 
veral Faſciæ of them make with one another. They are a little flexile and fome- 
what elaſtic 3 but there requires a Nicety in the Trial to diſcover theſe Pro- 
perties in them; for they are compoſed of other Fibrillæ, ſo looſely connected 
to one another, that they eaſily break in a tranſverſe Direction. They are ve- 
ty rough and harſh to the Touch, and are apt to part with ſome of their Spi- 
«ale in the rubbing, which make their Way into the Skin, and are as trouble- 
ſome there as Cowitch in the Senſations they bring on. This is very ponderous 
in the Maſs, it is indiſſoluble in all the known Menſtruums, in the ſtrongeſt 
Fire it loſes nothing of its Weight, nor ſuffers any Change, except that it be- 
comes leſs green and more hard and rigid. . ; 35. 
It is found in conſiderable Plenty in Perſia, and in many Parts of the Eaſt 
Indies; the Iſlands of the Archipelago alſo abound with it, and it is met with in 
pt, Africa, and ſome Parts of Europe. The Germans have it in ſome of 
their Mines, and when they meet with it, ſell it to the Druggiſts under the 
Name of Alumen Plumoſum. „ "x es 
It is ſomething odd, that an Error ſo groſs as that of confounding this Subſtance, 
which has neither the Taſte nor any one of the Characters of Alum, with the Ef- 
foreſcences of that Salt ſhould take Place; but fo it is, that we meet with nothing 


elſe under the Name of Aumen Plumoſum, and almoſt all the Authors who have 


| Viitten on theſe Subjects have. confounded them with one another. As this 
Subſtance however is not ſoluble in Water, there is a very ready Tefl to prove 
that it is not the Thing it is offered to Sale for. If any farther Characters 
ae neceſſary for the Diſtinction, we may add, that the true plumoſe Alum 
melts immediately in the Mouth with a very ſtrong Aſtringency in the Taſte. 
The Anianthus is hard and indiſſoluble, and even wounds the Tongue, * * 
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and no other Form of that Salt is ſo proper for medicinal Uſe; but it is very 
certain than that this miſchievous 
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they conſiſt of is found very much to reſemble Marble in its Aeapprance. It 
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wholly inſipid to the Taſte; and if brought to the Trial by Fire, the Any. 
anthus remains unaltered in the ſtrongeſt Heat, the plumoſe Alum melts in a 
very mild one. - = „ f 
The Virtues aſcribed to this Foſſil are thoſe of a powerful Aſtringent 
and Styptic, but theſe agree ſo well with the plumoſe Alum, the Sub- 


Nance with which it is uſually confounded by Authors, that there is great 


Reaſon to ſuſpe& that whoever has aſcribed them to the Amianthus, has tran. 
ſcribed them from ſome former Writer who meant to attribute them to the Alum. 
It ſeems indeed one of the laſt Foſſils that a Man in his Senſes would put 
down his Fellow Creature's Throat, its unconquerable Spiculæ ſeeming deſtined 
to do very terrible Miſchief to the Stomach and Inteſtines. 3 
The Alumen Plumoſum is doubtleſs the pureſt and fineſt Alum in the World, 


happy that our Phyſicians have 1 N it, 2 nothing is more 
oſſil would be given atient in its Place, 


1 „ 
Vid in MEDICINE | 
Of the granulated Kind. | 
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Of the Bodies of this Kind there is only one kept in the Shops, 1 


GYPSUM. 


CHAPTER I. 
Gerten 
Plaiſter Stone. 


HE RE are ſeveral diſtinct Species of Gypſum found in the ſeveral Parts 


of the World, and differing in Hardneſs and in the Fineneſs or Coarſe- 
neſs of their Structure, but the Deſcriptions Authors have left us of the Spe- 


cies they recommend as of the Number of medicinal Simples, ſhew very plain- 


ly, that they underſtand by that Word the white, glittering, hard Kind, which re- 


ſembles fine Sugar, and which is uſually known under the Name of Plaiſter of 
Paris Tone. - 5 à—,ẽßM Og 
It is a very pure and beautiful Foſſil, much approaching to the Nature of 
the fibroſe Talks, but that its Particles are not arranged into Striæ or Fila- 
ments, but formed only into ſmall Granules. It is found in looſe Maſſes of very 
irregular Shape and Size; they are indeed more frequently broad and flat 
than of any other Figure, and are in general from ſix Inches to two or three 
Feet in Diameter, with four, ſix, or eight Inches Thickneſs. The Surface of 
theſe Maſſes is perfectly rude and irregular, but when broken the Subſtance 


f 
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very bright and gloſſy, and of a cloſe, firm, and com Texture, though 
= bly of K large and coarſe Grain: Its natural Colour is 1 * and very bright 
white, but it is ſometimes accidentally ting'd with brown, or with reddiſh. 
When nicely examined, the Granules or Particles which compoſe the Maſs are 
tound to be flatted, and in ſome Places reſemble ſmall Spangles of the white 
Talks. It is very heavy, but not hard, a ſmall Piece of it may even be 
crumbled between the Fingers into a coarſe white Powder : It breaks equal! 
eaſy in all Directions, and when held up * the Light, in not too chick 
Pieces, is tolerably pellucid. It is indiſſoluble in all the Elbe Menſtruums, 
and if put into the Fire it very freely and readily calcines into a good Plaiſter 
of Paris. 3 3 

It is dug in many Parts of France, but particularly near Mont Martre, 
where there have long been Pits of it that have furniſhed vaſt Quantities. 
Its great Uſe is in burning to Plaiſter, but we find it recorded in the 
Works of ſome medical Writers as an Aſtringent and Styptic, given in its crude 
State; when calcin'd the Ancients eſteem'd it a Poiſon, but this was without 
Reaſon. It is now not unfrequently ſold in Powder, after Calcination, by our 
Druggiſts, under the Name of Exgliſ Talk burnt and powdered, for the clean- 
ing Silver Lace. Od en, Wh 
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Uſed in ME DI I N E, 

Of the harder and opake Kind. 

5 Of theſe there are Six. . 


1. Lapis CAL cARIUs. 3. OsTEocoLLA. 5. Lapis BezoarDICUs rossIL Is. 
2. Layis HiBERNICus. 4. CERATITESs. 6. Lupus HELIMONTII. 


CHAPTER I 


Lis Carcarvs, 
Lime-Stone. 


HERE are ſo many Species of Stone capable of being burnt into Lime, 
and fo many that in the different Parts of the World are really put to that 
Uſe, that it would be difficult to affix any particular Idea to the Term Lime- 
Stone : We are to underſtand by it in general any Stone, that upon a proper 
Degree of Heat continued a ſufficient Time, becomes a white Calx, which will 

e a great Ebullition and Noiſe on being thrown into Water, and will in 
line fall into a looſe white Powder at the bottom of that Liquor, after having 
Very ſtrongly impregnated it with its ſoluble Particles. TTY 


As 


256 _ SIMPLE LIME- WATER. 
As we never uſe the Lime-Stone uncalcin'd, it is the leſs neceſſary to af 
any particular Species, as the true or proper Lapis Calcarius of the Shops: The 
moſt common Kind is a greyiſh or blueiſn Stone, found in looſe Maſſes, of 
confiderable Size, and often vein'd with red : Marble, Alabaſter, and all the 
| Stqnes that have Spar for their Baſis, may alſo come under the general Denomi. 
nation of Lime-Stone, ſince they all burn into Lime. In general every Stone, 
of whatever Kind or Colour that will ferment with Aqua Fortis, will alſo 
into Lime, and it is of no Conſequence to the medicinal - Uſe of that Calx, 
| whether it be made of one or of the other of theſe Stones. What we have in Lon. 
don is uſually made of Chalk; it is weaker than that made of Stone, otherwiſe 
the ſame. Lime is to be choſen for medicinal Uſe in clean, light and hard Pieces, 
but not ſtony, ſuch as will not eaſily crumble to pieces between the Fingers, 
and yet will readily break when thrown into Water. The beſt Lime in the 
World, on being long expoſed to a damp Air, will moulder away into a Powder 
and loſe all its Virtue, but this the more ſlowly, as it was originally the better 
made. The Lime when in its perfect and unaltered State, as newly taken from 
the Kiln, is call'd Calæ viva or Quicklime: That which has lain in the Air till 
it has fallen to Powder of its own accord, is call'd Calx extmi#a; and that 
which has been thrown into Water, and the Powder it has fallen into afterwards 
waſh'd with ſeveral freſh Waters, is call'd Calx lota. 3 
Quicklime is burning and corroſive and is never given internally, but it i 
ſometimes uſed in external Applications, as made into a Paſte with Orpiment, or 
with Ruſma, and uſed as a Depilatory. The Calx lata is no longer a Cor- 
roſive but a powerful Deſiccative; and Lime-Water is of great Service inter. 
nally in all cutaneous Eruptions, in the Cure of obſtinate Ulcers, and for 
Diſeaſes of the Lungs. It is generally to be continued a conſiderable Time 
er os FR. -- EE ne 
The Preparations of Lime in Uſe in the Shops are, 1. The ſimple Lime- | 
Water juſt mentioned. 2. The Agua Calcis minus compoſita, the leſs compound 
Lime-Water. 3. The Aqua Calcis magis compoſita, or more compound Lime- | 
Water. 4. The Cauſticum commune fortius, the common ſtronger Cauſtic. 5. * 
The Cauſticum commune mitius, the common milder Cauſtic ; and, 6. The Aqu | 
Pbagedænica, or Phagedænic Water. ne | "MN 
- Aqua CaLcis SIMPLEX, 
bs Simple Lime-Water. | 
Put into a large earthen Pan a Pound of Quick-Lime, pour upon it by 2 
little at a Time a Gallon and a half of Water, after the Ebullition is thorough- | 
1 ws let the Liquor ſtand to ſettle, and then pour it clear off and filter it 
n 1 — "IO 
This is principally intended for waſhing old Ulcers and other external Pur- 
poſes; when it is to be taken internally the following Additions are made to it 
to take off its ill Flavour, or to add to its Virtues. 
Aq CALC1IS MINUS COMPOSITA, 


The leſs compound Lime-Water. 3 5 
Take of 1 1 Root an Ounce; of Saſſafras Bark half an Ounce; ſimple 
Lime-Water three Quarts; let the whole infu 


ſe together for two Days without 
Heat, then filter it for Uſe. ; w 


Aqua 
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Aq Cares MAGIS COMPOSITA, 
The more compound Lime Water. 


Take n of Guaiacum half a Pound, P Root an o Salla 
ſras Bark half an Ounce, of Coriander 8 ree Drams, of Lime Water 


mw it off for Uſe. 
4 cen COMMUNE FORTIUS, 
The common ſtronger Cauſtic. 


the Lime is ſlaked, then throw on more Water and ſtir the whole 


and boil it, till from its true Standard of ſixteen Ounces in Weight filling an 


boiling ſprinkle into it Lime that has been kept in a Veſſel pretty cloſe ſto 
for ſeveral Months, continue to add more and more of this Lime, till al abe 


Liquor is abſorbed and the whole reduced to a Paſte ; this * is the Cauſtic = 4 


Ts be LY in a a; well ſtopped. 
Causricun COMMUNE MITIUS, © 
be common milder Cauſtic. 


ue of ſoſt Soap and of Quicklime of each equal Quantities, mix them | for 
Uſe; our Surgeons are fond 


* 
 Aqva Pu ond nie, 
Pbagedænic Mater. 


and after thoroughly ſhaking, let the Liquor ſettle for Ule. _ 
= and the _ eu Poon Fleſh. | 
Cc H A P T E R n. 


Lars Hrarzvicus, N Myr > 
Vi Slate, © 1 


4 T HIS S is a Foffil of the Slate Kind nated with »h and that in . 

4 ſo ſtrong a Manner as very well to deſerve the Name of an Alum Ore, _ 

= and often 9 alſo a Portion of Vitriol. It is a coarſe and rough Slate n 
of a ſofter and more friable Texture than moſt” of the other Stone 


1 Claſs, of a duſky blackiſh Colour and remarkably heavy. It is compoſed, like 
t 1 


the other Slates, of a Multitude of thin Plates or Flakes, laid evenly and re- 
Bularly over one another, but in this they are leſs firmly united than in the 
whence it is the moſt eaſily fiſſile of all the Kind; and were it not more 


* than the reſt and apt to ſhatter to Pieces in the Weather, it would be 
m 


Gin k. eſpecially after it has been ſome time expoſed to the Air, there will 
ound ſhort downy — of a true Alumen — on 5 
3 ver 


three Quarts, let the whole ſtand 1 two Days without Heat, and then 


Take Fly d of Quicklime and Ruſſia Potaſh, hi © on Water by 
— 4 that the Salt may be thoroug ur diſſolved; filter it through Paper 
exact Pint, it be reduced to a fourth Part of that Quantity; then while it is = 


this laſt, where a milder Operation is neceſſary: 
the other is now uſed in the Place of the Lapis ant” and anſwers all i I Y 


Take Corrofive Sub mate a Dram, Lime Water a Quart, mix them rogether, 43 
This is uſed by the Surgeons as a gentle Eſcharotic for the cleanſing of vr. R 


oſt convenient in the World for covering Buildings: applied to the 
e it is found to be of a manifeſtly aſtringent Taſte, and when examined 


2:6 SIMPLE LIME- WATER. 


As we never uſe the Lime-Stone uncalcin'd, it is the leſs neceſſary to affix 
any particular Species, as the true or proper Lapis Calcarius of the Shops: The 
moſt common Kind is a greyiſh or blueiſh Stone, found in looſe Maſſes, of 
conſiderable Size, and often vein'd with red : Marble, Alabaſter, and all the 
Stones that have Spar for their Baſis, may alſo come under the general Denomi. 
nation of Lime-Stone, ſince they all burn into Lime. In general every Stone, 
of whatever Kind or Colour that will ferment with Aqua Fortis, will alſo burn 
into Lime, and it is of no Conſequence to the medicinal Uſe of that Calx, 
whether it be made of one or of the other of theſe Stones. What we have in La. 
don is uſually made of Chalk; it is weaker than that made of Stone, otherwiſe 
the ſame. Lime is to be choſen for medicinal Uſe in clean, light and hard Pieces, 
but not ſtony, ſuch as will not eaſily crumble to pieces between the Fingers, 
and yet will readily break when thrown into Water. The beſt Lime in the 
World, on being long expoſed to a damp Air, will moulder away into a Powder 
and loſe all its Virtue, but this the more ſlowly, as it was originally the better 
made. The Lime when in its perfect and unaltered State, as newly taken from 
the Kiln, is call'd Calx viva or Quicklime: That which has lain in the Air till 
it has fallen to Powder of its own accord, is call'd Calx extinfia; and that 
which has been thrown into Water, and the Powder it has fallen into afterwards 
waſh'd with ſeveral freſh Waters, is calPd Calx lota. Y e 
Quicklime is burning and corroſive and is never given internally, but it is 
ſometimes uſed in external Applications, as made into a Paſte with Orpiment, or 
with Ruſma, and uſed as a Depilatory. The Calx lota is no longer a Cor- 
roſive but a powerful Deſiccative; and Lime-Water is of great Service inter- 
nally in all cutaneous Eruptions, in the Cure of obſtinate Ulcers, and for 
Diſeaſes of the Lungs. It is generally to be continued a conſiderable Time 
for this Purpoſe. _ ED Gs Fg 

The Preparations of Lime in Uſe in the Shops are, 1. The ſimple Lime- 
Water juſt mentioned. 2. The Aqua Calcis minus compoſita, the leſs compound 
Lime-Water. 3. The Aqua Calcis magis compoſita, or more compound Lime- 
Water. 4. The Cauſticum commune fortius, the common ſtronger Cauſtic. 5. 
The Cauſticum commune mitius, the common milder Cauſtic ; and, 6. The Anu 
Phagedznica, or Phagedænic Water. 

e Aq CaLeis SIMPLEX, - - 

= Simple Lime-Water. ELL 

Put into a large earthen Pan a Pound of Quick-Lime, pour upon it by a 
little at a Time a Gallon and a half of Water, after the Ebullition is thorough- 
p, over, let the Liquor ſtand to ſettle, and then pour it clear off and filter it 
or Uſe. --- CE 3 5 
This is principally intended for waſhing old Ulcers and other external Pur- 
poſes; when it is to be taken internally the following Additions are made to it 

to take off its ill Flavour, or to add to its Virtus. 
. Aqua CALCIS MINUS COMPOSITA, 

The leſs compound Lime-Water. 

Take of Liquorice Root an Ounce; of Saſſafras Bark half an Ounce z ſimple 


Heat, then filter it for Uſe. "I 


Adv 
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Aqua Carcis MAGIS COMPOSITA, | 

The more compound 'Lime Water. | | 
Take Raſpings of Guaiacum half a Pound, Liquorice Root an Ounce, Saſſa- 
ſras Bark half an Ounce, of Coriander Seed three Drams, of Lime Water 


three Quarts, let the whole ſtand together two Days without Heat, and then 
filter it off for Uſe. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE FORTIUS, 
The common ſtronger Cauſtic. 
Take equal Quantities of Quicklime and Ruſſia Potaſh, throw on Water by 
ees till the Lime is ſlaked, then throw on more Water and ſtir the whole 
together, that the Salt may be thoroughly diffolved ; filter it through Paper 
and boil it, till from its true Standard of ſixteen Ounces in Weight filling an 
exact Pint, it be reduced to a fourth Part of that Quantity; then while it is yet 
boiling ſprinkle into it Lime that has been kept in a Veſſel pretty cloſe ſtopped 
for ſeveral Months, continue to add more and more of this Lime, till al the 
Liquor is abſorbed and the whole reduced to a Paſte; this Paſte is the Cauſtic; 
it muſt be kept in a Veſſel well ſtopped. jos _ | 
CAUSTICUM COMMUNE MITIUS, 
5 The common milder Cauſtic. 
Take of ſoft Soap and of Quicklime of each equal Quantities, mix them for 
Uſe; our Surgeons are fond of this laſt, where a milder Operation is neceſſary: 


the other is now uſed in the Place of the Lapis Infernalis, and anſwers all its 
| Purpoſes. a 

v Aqua PHAGED &NICA, 

N Bo Phagedenic Water. 5 

1 Take Corroſive Sublimate a Dram, Lime Water a Quart, mix them together, 
and after thoroughly ſhaking, let the Liquor ſettle for Uſe. . 

5 | This is uſed by the Surgeons as a gentle Eſcharotic for the cleanſing of Ul- 

q cers, and the eating away proud Fleſh 7M = 

e . 

6 4 CHAPTER IL 

1 


LArIs HvRERNIcUs, 
Iriſh Slate. 


HIS is a Foſſil of the Slate Kind impregnated with Alum, and that in 
ſo ſtrong a Manner as very well to deſerve the Name of an Alum Ore, 


it and often containing alſo a Portion of Vitriol. It is a coarſe and rough Slate 
of a ſofter and more friable Texture than moſt of the other Stones of that 
ur- Claſs, of a duſky blackiſh Colour and remarkably heavy. It is compoſed, like 

0 it the other Slates, of a Multitude of thin Plates or Flakes, laid evenly and re- 


8ularly over one another, but in this they are leſs firmly united than in the 
others, whence it is the moſt eaſily fiſſile of all the Kind; and were it not more 
brittle than the reſt and apt to ſhatter to Pieces in the Weather, it would be 
ple me moſt convenient in the World for covering Buildings : applied to the 
out ir Ag it is found to be of a manifeſtly aſtringent Tafte, and when examined 
uctly, eſpecially after it has been ſome time expoſed to the Air, there will 
"tn be found ſhort downy E of a true Alumen Plumoſum on — 
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mentioned in the Enumeration of the Species under that Head. It is of 
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veral Parts of it. It will not be diſſolved by any Acid, but thrown into Wa. 

ter it parts with its Salt, which may be afterwards ſeparated by Cryſtallization 
into pure Alum. If calcined in a common Fire it becomes of a pale red. It is 
found in great Abundance in many Parts of Ireland, as alſo in ſeveral of our 


own Counties; it generally lies near the Surface and conſtitutes thick Strata. 


It is given in Powder as a Styptic in all Kinds of Hæmorrhages with Sue. 
ceſs. It is no wonder indeed, that an Ore of Alum with the Advantage of 
ſome Vitriol, as is frequently the Caſe, among it, ſhould have theſe Virtues, 
but perhaps it would be full as prudent for the Perſon who knows to what Salt 
or Salts it is that this Foſſil owes its Power in Medicine, to give thoſe Salts 
alone in a Doſe that he can depend upon, and without the Load of uſeleſi 


earthy Matter, that they are mixed with in this Subſtance. 


CHAPTER I. 
_ OsTEOCOLLA, 
_ The Bonebinder. 


Is foflile Body, ſuppoſed by many to be an Earth, and by many to 
be a Stone, is truly a Species of Spar of one of the cruſtated Kind; | 


the Number of thoſe which are much debaſed by Earth, and have therefore 
nothing of Brightneſs or Tranſparence, and are uſually found coating over 
vegetable or other extraneous Bodies in form of Incruſtations. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Deſcriptions of Authors differ conſiderably on this Subject, 


but this is owing to every one's having deſcribed the Specimens he ſaw of it 


and which may well have been different enough from one another, as the I- 


accuracy of the Druggiſts and Apothecaries has received into their Shops v 


rious of the common cruſtated Spars under this Name. Hence ariſes the Di- 


tinction of Oſteocolla into three or four Kinds, which we meet with among 


ſome Authors; but ſuppoſing the Term Oftocolla to expreſs, as it does in tie 
Writings of the firſt Authors who have treated of it, only one Subſtance, ! 
theſe DiſtinEtions ſerve only to lead People into Errors, and make them accept 
ſpurious Subſtances under its Name; if on the other Hand theſe Author ! 
meant to comprehend every cruſtated Spar in the World under its Name, the! 
ſhould have much enlarged the Number of the Kinds of it. 1 

The true and genuine Offeecolla is a tubular cruſtaceous Spar, of a very foul 
and coarſe Texture, and carries with it much more of the Appearance of 2 
Marl, than of a Body of that Claſs to which it truly belongs. It is ever of 
the ſame determinate and regular Form, being always. found in long and thick 
Pieces of an irregularly cylindrical Figure: theſe are commonly hollow, cf 


compoſed of a tolerably thick Cruſt with a Vacancy within; ſometimes how. 


ever this Space is filled up with a Quantity of a ſoft marly whitiſh Earth, and 
ſometimes with a Subſtance that ſerves to ſhew the true Origin of the Body, | 
a Stick or ſome other the like extraneous Body remaining yet within the Of | 
colla round which it had originally formed itſelf. 5 
We are not to conclude however, that becauſe theſe particular Specimens of | 
the Qſteocolla were form'd by Incruſtation round foreign Bodies, all wer p - 
F 5 
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ſome of the Pieces we meet with are evidently no more than irregular Tubes 
form'd by the rolling up a flat Plate of the Matter they are compoſed of, while 
it was yet ſoft; ſome of them are depreſſed and beat in, fo that the Sides almoſt 
touch one another in ſome Places, and others of them have a Fiſſure down the 
middle, or have no regular joining of the Circumferences of the ſeveral Plates 
or Cruſts the whole is compoſed of, but they fall over one another at their Ex- 
tremities, and plainly ſhew that they have not been formed of Additions of new 
Matter, diſpoſed regularly in Cruſts or Coats round the old, but that the whole 
Number of Plates were once laid flat together, and afterwards rolled up all at 
once into the Form in which we ſee them. Moſt of theſe Sort of Subſtances 
have been form'd in Water, and this Sort of rolling up of a flat Body is no 
wonderful Effect of Water in Motion. | | 

The Maſſes of Oſteocolla, tho? regularly of the ſame Figure, are very diffe- 
rent in Size, ſome of them being not thicker than a Crow Quill, and others of 
five or fix Inches in Diameter; the more frequent Size however is that of 
about two or three Inches long, and a third or a little more of an Inch in Dia- 
meter. It is ſometimes compoſed only of one ſingle Cruſt or Bed of Matter, 
but more frequently of two or more : Theſe are uſually all of the ſame browniſh 
0 Colour, but are coated over with a thin covering of a whitiſh duſty Matter, 
which not only gives a Whiteneſs to the Surface of the whole Body, but by its 
6 


covering the inner Cruſts as well as the external one, marks the Diviſion be- 
tween them by a thin white Line. It is always of a wrinkled and rough Sur- 
face, often cut in deeply with Furrows, and ſometimes riſing into little Frotube- 
rances; it is conſiderably hard and heavy, and is compoſed of Spar debaſed by 
an Admixture of a brown argillaceous Earth, which, may be ſeparated by Aqua 
Fortis; for if the Oſfteocolla be thrown into that Menſtruum, the Spar it contains 
is wholly diſſolved and taken up by it, the Earth remaining behind, but that 
in a much ſmaller Quantity than it would have been natural to have imagined 
muſt be contained in a ſparry Subſtance of ſo dark and foul an Appearance. 
The ſmall Quantity of Earth it contains is alſo ſo perfectly mixed and blended 
with the Spar, that it forms one regular and ſmooth Subſtance with it, much 
in the Manner in which the Earth and Cryſtal joined together form a com- 
mon Flint, in which alſo it may be obſerved, that however coarſe and foul it 
=_ Compariſon of pure Cryſtal, there is yet leſs Earth than in the 

eocolla. „ 
O ceocolla is frequent in many Parts of the German Dominions, where it lies 
foul near the Surface of the Earth, ſometimes in Strata of Sand, but more fre- 
fa wWently in Marls ; there is alſo much of it found in the Brooks about Rotelbe- 
r of rode, &c. That Ofteccolla which is found in the Earth is uſually of the regu- 
hick | laly cruſtaceous Kind, and has frequently the remains of the Sticks, &c. about 


„ Of Which it has been formed, yet in its Cavities : but that which is found in the 
10W- Brooks is uſually of the rolled up Kind, and never has had any thing to incruſt 
and "pon; tho' even in theſe, where there happen to lie Sticks in the way, it will 
ody, | ometimes gather round them and be of the other Kind. 
We | Ofteccolla is to be choſen for Uſe the pureſt that can be had of a pale brown 


05 our, and of a tolerably cloſe and firm Texture. We ſometimes meet with it 
aled, by an Admixture of a yellowiſh or blueiſh Clay, but in both theſe 
es it is to be rejected. It has 2 long eſteem'd famous for bringing on 
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it Oſteocolla. 


TW Stan called by Medical Writers Ceratites, and leſs properly | 


that has given it a Title to the Name Unicorn Foſfile is, that as Bones and 


Form and is called by their Name. The Term Unicorns Horn, however car | 


in the Shops. The Narwalls Horn uſu 
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Matter not deſtroyed, or when petrified by cryſtalline, flinty, or ſtony Matter, 
Name of Unicornu Fofile, but give that Title to Fragments of Bodies of any | 


any extraneous Body; theſe Concretions are uſually Tubular and Conic or Cy- 
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a Callus in fractured Bones, and the Germans at this time uſually give it, where 
the Callus does not ſeem to form itſelf ſo quick as they could wiſh. Ir is alſo 
recommended as a Diuretic, and as good in the Fluor Albus, but the preſent 
Practice with us takes no Notice of it ; probably whatever Virtues it has are 
owing wholly to the Spar it contains, and in this Caſe it would be better to 
give Spar in ſome purer Form not loaded with the earthy Matter, which makes 


CHAPTER IV. 
Layers CERATITES swVE UnicorRnu FossILE, 
| The Ceratites or Foſffile Unicorns Horn. 


Unicornu Foſfile, is properly no other than a terrene or debaſed Spar, ap- 
proaching to the Nature of the Oſteocolla, but ſmoother and leſs hard; and al! 


Horns of various Animals are found bury*d in the Earth about the Places where | 
this peculiar Spar is form'd, it often enters their Pores, and alſo thoſe of Wood, 
or of any other extraneous Subſtance accidentally lodged in the ſame Places 
and after petrifying them in a Manner by filling all their Pores, it retains their } 


rying an Idea of Rarity and Value with it, they have aſcribed this to the Sub- 
ſtance in the Pores of whatever Subſtance it is lodged ; and as they know very | 
well that it is the ſame thing, whether lodged in Wood or in Bone, they give 
the Name of Unicorn Faſſile to evident Branches of Trees which are impreg- 
nated with it, and which are indeed the L aye Specimens of it we meet with 

ſold by our Druggiſts under tie 
Name of Unicorns Horns, is of the Number of the animal Remains found in 
that Part of the World, and is therefore, like other extraneous Bodies of the 
ſame Kind, liable to be impregnated with this pervading Spar; when it is {6 
they uſe it among the reſt of the Subſtances filled with it under the ſame ge- 
neral Name; but when it is found preſerved in its own Form, and its bony 


as is ſometimes the Caſe, they do not receive it into their Shops under the 


Kind, that are impregnated with the true genuine ſparry Matter. It is ſuffci- 
ently evident from this, that they do not receive the Bones, but the Spar that 
ſaturates them as the Subſtance uſeful in Medicine. This is alſo more evident 
from their giving the ſame Name to the Concretions, which are frequently met 
with of this Spar alone, in which it has not been influenced in its Figure by 


lindric, and theſe are as univerſally called Unicorns Horns as the reſt. 
The Subſtance truly underſtood under the Name of Ceratites, or Unicum 
Feſfi'e, is then a Spar debaſed by a large Admixture of a whitiſh marly Earth, 
but that in different Degrees, not only in the different Specimens, but in the 
different Parts of the ſame Specimen. When it has concreted in its natural Form 
it is found in the Figure of a conic tubulated Body, not ſolid, but who inner 
2 1 50 | avily, 
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cavity, which is conſiderably large, is ſometimes empty in the Manner of the 
Ofteccolla, and ſometimes filled up with a marly Earth, with very little Spar 
among it, looking like the Matter of the Cruſt, but more lax and friable. It 
is very Various in Size, being found in Maſſes from the Bigneſs of a Finger, 
ro thoſe of two or three Feet in Length, and is uſually tender, ſoft and friable. 
$ This is the natural Appearance of the Cratites, and in this State nothing is more 
evident than that it is a Body of the ſame Kind with the Ofteocolla. It is always 
made up even in the ſmalleſt Specimens of ſeveral Cruſts, uſually much more 
numerous than thoſe of the Oſteocolla, ten, twelve or more being frequent in 
a moderately large Specimen. It is very common to meet with one End of a 
Specimen of this Body very hard, and the other very friable, but in this Caſe 
all the Cruſts, which compoſe the ſame Part of the Specimen, are of the ſame 

of Purity and Hardneſs. Tho' it approaches in many things to the 

Nature of the Oſteocolla it differs extremely from it, and indeed from all the reſt 
of the tubular Spars, in that its Surface 1s not rough and protuberant as theirs, 
but perfectly ſmooth and even, as if poliſhed down by Art. It is of a fine 
waitiſh Colour, and is in general ſo ſoft, that it may be eaſily broken between 
tae Fingers. It adheres very firmly to the Tongue, and if thrown into Water 
raiſes an Ebullition and hiſſing Noiſe, which continues a conſiderable time. It 
is liable to be debaſed by an Admixture of a yellowiſh or blueiſh Clay, but 
in either of theſe Caſes it is to be rejected, and only the light white and friable 

Kind to be received as fit for medicinal Purpoſes. 5 = 
Tho? this be the genuine and natural Appearance of this Foſſile, it is how- 

ever far from being its moſt frequent one. It indeed rarely concretes ſeparate 

and of itſelf, but lodges in the Pores of the ſeveral Bodies we have before 
mentioned, and theſe are in general to be received as more and more fit for 

Medicine, in Proportion to their retaining leſs and leſs of their original Nature, 

it being this altering Matter alone that is the Medicine. It is met with in Form 
of Bones of various Kinds, and thoſe formerly belonging to various Animals. 
The Ribs, Teeth, Thigh Bones, and Vertebræ of Elephants, and other large 
Animals, are frequently found impregnated with. it, and the natural Concretions 
of it not having been ſuppoſed ſuch, but like the reſt, Remains of Bones, there 
was nothing in the whole Animal World that they could ſuppoſe the long conic 
Maſſes of it to owe their Form to, but the Horns as they are called of Uni- 
corns, that is the Dentes Exerti of the Narwall, each of which Fiſhes carries 
one ſuch in the left Part of its upper Jaw. 5 . 

The German Dominions furniſh large Quantities of this Foſſile, but it is no 
where found in ſuch Plenty as in the Cavern of Scharzfeld in the Haris Foreſt ; 
from this Place alone the Shops of Germam are ſupplied with it. 

I.!᷑ is eſteemed a powerful Sudorific, Alexipharmic, and Aſtringent. They 
give it in malignant Fevers, and in Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, the Fluor A/bus, 
and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds. It is alſo with many a celebrated Medicine in 

Epileptic Caſes. 3 
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rn The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Dram. Some prefer the medullary Part 
artb, of the natural Concretions, and others the cortical ; but this Diſtinction is of 
the 6 leſs Conſequence, becauſe the impregnated Sticks and Bones are what are 
mm Prncipally uſed, and theſe are throughout alike, There are Stories of Miſ- 


chief 
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chief being done by ſome of the Maſſes of this Foſſil, from their having 
been impregnated with arſenical or other poiſonous Effluvia while in the Earth, 


and the Apothecaries are generally careful enough to try a Part of a large Maſs 
on Dogs before they venture to give it to their Patients. 


CHAPTER V. 
LaPis BEZZOARDICUs FossSIL1S. 
Fĩſile Bezoar, 


H1S is a Foſſil famous for its Virtues in many Parts of the World, and 
deſcribed, though very vaguely and inaccurately, by Authors, under 
the Name of Terra Sicula, Bezoardicum Minerale, and Lapis Bezoar F:ffilis, _ 
All that ſeems to have been underſtood by the Generality of Writers on 
theſe Subjects, in Regard to the Bezoar Mineral, has been, that it was a Stone 
compoſed of ſeveral Coats or Cruſts in the Manner of the famous Animal Be-. 
zoar, found in the Stomach of the Creature from which it is taken ; and they 
have accordingly deſcribed any one of the ſoft cruſtated Stones they have met 
with under this Name; fo that with ſome the Bezoar Mineral is deſcribed as 
brown, by others as yellow, and by others as grey; and ſome tell the World 
it is ſolid, ſome that it is hollow. There are a vaſt Number of theſe cruſtated 
Bodies known to the Writers of Foſſils, every one of which may be made to 
be a Bezoar Mineral by this Means; but they are in general compoſed of mere 
ochreous Earths, and therefore though they have the Form of Bezoars, can 
have nothing of the Virtues aſcribed to this Stone. The Species that 1s de- 
ſcribed by the Authors who have treated moſt at large of its Virtues, is the ſmall 
rough purple Geodes, which contains in it an Earth of a peculiar Finenels. 
This is therefore to be underſtood to be the true Bezoar Mineral of the Shops. 
It is a Body uſually of a roundiſh or oblong Form, tolerably firm but ve- 
ry light, and when broken appearing to conſiſt only of a ſingle Cruſt, form- 
ing a large hollow with a great Quantity of Earth in. it, never nearly ſufficient 
to fill it. It is uſually about the Size of a Pigeon's Egg, rarely much ſmall 
er, and very rarely much larger, though ſome Specimens of it have been found 
of the Bigneſs of a Turkey Egg. It is of a deep ferrugineous Purple on the | 
Outſide, and is very rough and ſcabrous ; this however is owing to Accident, 
its own Surface being tolerably ſmooth and even wherever it is pure, but in 
general it is covered with numerous Particles of a white Sand, which having 
fallen on it while yet ſoft, are bedded in part within its Subſtance, and are fixed 
very firmly there. When broken it is found to be compoſed merely of this 
ſingle Cruſt, which is of a coarſe and ſpungy, but yet tolerably firm Texture, 
and is ſeldom half a Quarter of an Inch in Thickneſs, ſometimes not half 
ſo much as that. Within this Shell is encloſed a Nucleus of a very fine pale 
whitiſh green Earth of the Marl Kind, extreamly ſoft to the Touch, friable and 
melting eaſily in the Mouth. Sometimes this is contained in the Shell in one 
large Lump, ſometimes in ſeveral ſmall ones, in either of which Caſes it will 
rattle in the Cruſt when ſhaken ; ſometimes it is in abſolute Powder, in which 
Caſe it ſcarce makes any Noiſe in it. It is this Earth that is the medi- 
cinal Subſtance, and very great Virtues are aſcribed to it. It is ſaid to be 2 
very pcwertul Sudorific, and a flight Aſtringent. It is given in malignant 
* Fevers 
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Feyers, in the Small-Pox and Meaſles, and againſt the Bites of venomous Ani- 
mals. The uſual Doſe is from five Grains to a Scruple, but ſome give it as 
"Ie is found in many Parts of Lay and Sicily, and has ſometimes, though rare- 

y, been met with in Germany. It uſually lies among ſmall Flints and Pebbles. 


CHAPTER VL 


Lupus HeLmonTi11, 1 
The waxen Vein, or Ludus of Van Helmont. 


HE Ludus Helmontii is a very ſingular Foſſil, eaſily diſtinguiſhed at Sight 
T from all the other Foſſils in the World; but as there are ſeveral Species 
it, there requires ſome Accuracy in diſtinguiſhing thoſe proper for medi- 
cinal Purpoſes. Cr e F 3 
The Ludus Helmontii in general is an opake Foſſil of an irregular Shape, 
but of a very regular and very ſingular internal Structure. It is found in large 
Maſſes, and is of an earthy Hue, rather reſembling Clay than a Stone in Appear- 
' ance; and is always divided into ſeparate Maſſes, by a Number of Veins of 
a different Colour and purer Matter than the reſt ; theſe Maſſes, which it is di 
vided into, are ſometimes ſmall and tolerably regularly figured, in which Caſe 
they are called Tali or Ludi, Dice, from whence came the Name Ludus, and the 
* Partitions or Sepata which divide them, being of a yellow Colour much like 
that of common Bees Wax, from thence came the Name of the waxen Vein. 
- Theſe Veins or Sepata however are not always of a waxen Colour, nor are the 
divided Parts always figured like Dice, much more frequently they are of no 
regular Shape at all, and a Maſs of the Bigneſs of a Man's Head is only divided 
into four or five of them. 3 "EM. 
The common Ludus's are of an irregular Structure, except in regard to their 
Divifion by Tali; but there are a Set of them which are regularly cruſtated 
or compoſed of many Coats, diſpoſed one over another about a central Nu- 
clan, in theſe the Seta or Diviſions are very thin and fine, in the others they 
ae much thicker. Theſe cruſtated Septariæ or Ludus's are very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the officinal Kind; but among the others which are divided in 
the common Way by thicker Septa or Veins, ſome have thoſe Veins of pure 
Yar others of Earth, or of Part Spar and Part Earth, others of the Matter 
of the common Pyrites, and finally others of Cryſtal. „„ 
It is to be obſerved that the S:pta of this Body are the only Part of it that 
ſhould be uſed in Medicine, and that theſe act only as they are compoſed 
of Spar. It is evident therefore that ſuch Maſſes of the Ludus as have earthy 
pyritical or cryſtalline Septa are wholly to be rejected. There are a vaſt Va- 
nety of thoſe whoſe Septa are of pure Spar alone, and of theſe it ſeems. a 
atter of Indifference which to uſe. Van Helmont himſelf ſeems to have looked 
upon them in this Light, as a grey one and a duſky brown one were both 
brought into England after the Death of Van Helmont by his Son, as the Sub- 
ſtance uſed by bis Father under the Name of Ludus. Theſe were much the 
ame in all Reſpects, except the external Colour of their Tali, but as the grey 
one has been ſuppoſed to be, rather than the other, the true and original Ludus 
of this Author, it is to be looked on as the officinal Kind. The 
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not pretend to determine, that the cubic Pyrites before deſcribed under its pr 
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The grey Ludus Helmontii is but improperly called ſo, as it is not of this 


Colour throughout the whole Subſtance of the Tak, but only on their Surface, 
It is a firm and hard Foſſil, of a cloſe, denſe, and compact Texture, and in 


the Tali or intermediate Part of a tolerably ſmooth and even Surface. It is 
found uſually in Maſſes from a Pound to fix, eight, or ten Pounds in Weight, 
Theſe are of a perfectly irregular Figure, ſeldom much tending to Roundneſs, 
and not often flatted. It is very excuſable in Authors to have deſcribed its 
Colour as grey, for it does appear ſo not only on its Surface, but where. 
ever it ſeparates on giving it a Blow. It is the Nature of this Foſſil to 
be full of Cracks, ſuch of theſe as are Jarge and wide give Place to the Sep- 
ta; but beſide theſe it has a Multitude of other fine and imperceptible ones, 


at which it breaks on a Blow: though the Eye does not diſtinguiſh theſe, 


The fine grey Earth that has coated over the Surface of the whole Maſs 
makes its Way into them, and is found to have completely covered both the 


Surfaces of the Crack, the Fragments divided at that Place therefore appear 


as grey as the Reſt of the Surface ; but if any one of theſe be forcibly broken, it 


is found then to be of a pale brown Colour, and only to have been coated over 


with a thin Film of this grey Earth. The large Cracks of this Foſſil have been 


filled up with Spar, and now ſhew themſelves to us in Form of Veins of a 


fine pale whitiſh yellow Colour, very pure and bright, and of an obſcurely 
ſtriated Texture. Theſe are the Szp/a, they are thinner near the Surface, but 


| thicker near the Centre of the Maſſes. The whole Maſs is ſo fine, as to be 
capable of a ſlight Poliſh ; the Septa take it better than the reſt, and the interme- 
"diate Matter does not then appear grey but brown. The whole Subſtance of this 


Foſſil is compoſed of an earthy Matter, ſated with Particles of Spar, and the 


Septa which are pure Spar, ſeem to have been formed of that Matter ſepa- 


rated from among the reſt by Water, pervading the whole Subſtance of 
it while in the Earth, and left to fill up the Cracks into which the Water 
had carried it, and then drained ſlowly away from it. 


The whole Maſs ferments violently with Aqua Fortis or any other Acid, and 


is in Part diſſolved, but the Septa are wholly and intirely ſoluble. _ ; 
This grey kind of the Ludus is the moſt common Species of it produced in 


Germany. It is found there 1n the Strata of Clay which form the Banks of Rivers, 


and is picked up on their Shores, after having been waſhed out of its Beds 


in Floods and Storms, and waſhed clean by the Water afterwards. We have it 
alſo in great Abundance in England, all our Clay Pits furniſh it in Plenty, but 


none in the Kingdom in ſuch Abundance and Variety, as thoſe near Gray's 


Inn Lane with us, where Clay is dug for making Bricks and Tiles. We moſt 
frequently meet with it naked there, but it is ſometimes covered with a clayey 
Cruſt; and often contains little Nodules of the Pyrite, and Fragments of 
A VV . 

The Hiſtory of its getting into Uſe in Medicine is this. Paracelſus, who 
was fond of mineral Remedies, had taken up an Opinion, how true we ſhall 


0- 
per Head, was an excellent Remedy for the Stone. Paracelſus was fon 4 


fantaſtic Names for hiz Medicines, and obſerving theſe Bodies always in t 
regular Form of a Die, he called them Ludi, Dic-. Van Helmont did not make 
out any more by the obſcure Deſcription this Author had left of them, _ 
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that they were of a ſquare Figure, and were found in the cla ey Banks of 
Rivers: He ſought for ſuch Bodies, and meeting with ſome of theſe ſparry . 
Maſſes divided into regular Tali of a ſquare Figure, he ſuppoſed them to be 
the Ludus of Paracelſus, called them Ludi, and gave them in the Stone with that 
Succeſs, that Spar in a thouſand Forms has been given in the ſame Caſe for 
many Ages with. The Miftake was a lucky one; the falſe Foſſil proved a much 
better Medicine than the true one could have done; and we have ever ſince 
-ven the Name Ludus to this Body, with the Addition of that of the Author 

who brought it into Practice. 85 5 

The Sepia or Veins ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt of the Maſs for medi- 
cinal Uſe, and theſe are eaſily reduced to a fine Powder: The Doſe is from a 
Scruple to a Dram for nephritic Complaints; many People have taken them 
in Germany and found great Benefit; and there is no Queſtion of their per- 
forming every thing in theſe Caſes that Spar in any other Form, that is all that 
the Oſtracite and Lapis Judaicus could do. 1 


— — 


PuMEx, 
The Pumice. 


T\HE Pumice is generally ranked by Authors among the native Stones, 
but very erroneouſly ; there are indeed Stones which in their native State 
are of a lax, — and cavernous Stucture, and which reſembling Pumices, 
have been by Authors of no great Accuracy confounded with them; but what 
we properly call the Pumice, is evidently a Slag or Cinder of ſome Foſſil ori- 

ginally bearing another Form, and only reduced to this State by the violent 
Ate of Fire. Bs _ Co a 
It is a lax and ſpungy Matter, frequently of an obſcurely ftriated Texture in 
many Parts, and always very cavernous and full of Holes ; it is hard and harſh 
to the Touch, and is much lighter than any other Body that comes under the 
Claſs of Stones. It is found in Maſſes of different Sizes, and of a perfectly ir- 
| regular Shape; they are often roundiſh, but more uſually flatted, and are full 
of little Pores and Cavities, not only within, but on the Surface. They are 
found from the Bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg to that of a Buſhel ; but the more 
uſual Standard is between the Size of a Man's Fiſt, and eight or ten Inches in 
Diameter. In Colour it is naturally of a pale whitiſh grey, and in the purer 
| Pieces, when freſh broken, it looks very bright and filvery, eſpecially in thoſe 
Parts where it appears ſtriated. It is moderately hard, but falls to Pieces with 
a ſmart Blow, and is eaſily reduced to Powder. It is harſh and gritty between 
the Teeth, and is of a manifeſtly ſaline Taſte, but that it owes wholly to the 
Walt it has imbibed from the Sea Water; what we have imported being always 
ſuch as has been collected about the Sea Shores. „„ py 
The Pumice will not ferment with any Acids, nor ſuffer any Change in the 
Fire, it having already ſtood a much greater Force of that Element than we 
ae able eaſily to expoſe it to. We ought to chuſe for medicinal Purpoſes the 
paleſt coloured, cleaneſt, and lighteſt Maſſes, and ſuch as moſt eaſily fall to 
Powder in the Mortar. 
The Pumice is found in many Parts 2 the World, but particularly about | 9 
Mm the ' 
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the burning Mountains, ina, Veſuvius, and Hecla. Many Parts of Germany 
abound with it, and with a Kind of Tophus, a native ſtone of a ſpungy Struc- 
ture, ſo very like the Pumice, that it is frequently miſtaken for it, and ſold 
under its Name. The Difference however is very obvious, for this falſe Pumice 
has nothing of that Sharpneſs between the Fingers which the true Pumice 
always has. Beſide the Places where the Pumice is naturally produced, it 
is found in many others, to which it has been carried by the Winds and 
Seas, when it has been thrown up in vaſt Abundance in the Eruptions of thoſe 
Mountains, and by its Lightneſs ſupported in the Air, while carried into Seas 
at ſome Diſtance by the Winds, and thence to very diſtant Shores. Wherever 
there are, or have been Volcanos, there may be Pumices left in large Quan. 
tities; many of the Places where Heaps of them are found at great Diſtances 
from any burning Mountain may have been heretofore the Places of Erup- 
tions, and even many of thoſe found in the moſt diſtant Seas, may have been 
thrown up by Volcanos burſting from the Bottom of the Sea itſelf, as in the 
Formation of the new Iſland near the Santorini, where an immenſe Quanti 
of calcined Matter, much of the Nature of Pumice, was raiſed by ſuch an E- 
vent above the Surface of the Sea, and remains an Iſland to this Time. 
That all true genuine Pumices have been reduced to the State in which ve 
find them by the Action of the Fire, ſeems very evident; indeed when we con- 
ſider the Force of the Fire in the Places where they are found, it is not eaſy 
to conceive how any Foſſil that comes in its Way ſhould ſtand it ſo little al- 
tered from its Nature as the Pumice ſhews itſelf to be: but though it is eaſf 
to determine that the Pumice is a calcined Stone, it is not quite ſo eaſy to 
ſay what Stone it, is under that State. The ancient Greeks, who were at leaſt as 
well acquainted with the Nature of the Pumice as we are, ſuppoſed it to be 
the Lapis Arabicus, a Kind of ſtriated Stone of a cryſtalline Baſis, found at 
this Time in the Iſlands of the Archipelago and in the Eaſt Indies; reduced to 
this State by ſubterranean Fire. But we cannot conceive how any Stone of a 
chryſtalline Baſis could be altered ſo much, without being altered much more 
by Fire. It rather ſeems probable, that deep in the Earth from whence theſe 
| Voleanos burſt forth, there are Maſſes of a ſtony Matter approaching to the 
Aſbeſtus Kind, and that theſe, after having been calcined in theſe terrible Fires, 
at length are thrown up in this Form. "05 5 . 
The Greeks were well acquainted with this Stone, they knew ſo much of its 
Hiſtory, as that it was no where found fo abundantly, as in the Openings of 
the Burning Mountains, and they preferred the Pumices found there, to thoſe 
met with on the Shores. 7 | f 
The great Uſe of the Pumice among the Ancients ſeems to have been 28 
a Dentrifice, and at preſent it is retained in the Shops principally on the ſame 
Account : Though it were to be wiſhed that this, and every thing of the 
ſame Kind, were baniſhed from all Compoſitions of this Intention, as they cut 
off the Enamel of the Teeth, and render them liable to Decay much the ſooner. 
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S TON E S 
Uſd in MEDICINE 
of the Semi-pellucid Kind. 
Of theſe there are thirteen, 


1. ALABASTER. 6. MaLacnuriTess 10. Onyx. 

2. SERPENTINE STONE. 7. CORNELIAN. 11. EacLE SToxe. 
3. NeEFHRITIC STONE 8. AGATE. I2. CRYSTAL. 

4. LAris Divinus. 9. JasPER. 13. SPAR. 


+ 5. HELIOTROPE or BLOOD TT W. 
CHAPTER I. 


ALABASTRITES, | 
Alabaſter. 


HIS is a very bright and elegant Subſtance of the Marble Kind, but 
of a large Grain and a very looſe and ſhattery Texture. It is found con- 
ſtituting whole Strata, and thoſe of a very great Extent, in which its Surface that 
is expoſed to the Injuries of the Weather, is uſually of a dirty browniſh or 
yellowiſh Colour, and ſo friable that it may be crumbled to Powder between 
the Fingers. But when this is removed the Alabaſter appears of the moſt 
bright and beautiful white imaginable z it is in this Particular greatly ſuperior 
both to the Parian Marble of the Ancients, and to the Caracca Marble of our 
Times; and indeed, were it equally durable, would far excel all the white 
Marbles. It is compoſed of a Multitude of large and flat Granules, which are 

very bright, and reſemble Fragments of Talk. In many Places they are thrown 
together in no regular Order, but make an infinite Variety of Angles with 

one another, cohering in many Places but by a ſmall Part of their Surfaces, 
and to this is owing the Want of Firmneſs in the Stone. It cuts very eaſily, and 
will take a very high Poliſh. 3 35 
lt makes a violent Efferveſcence with Aqua Fortis, and is in fine total- 
ly diflolved and taken up by it: In a very moderate Fire it calcines to a 
ine Plaiſter. It is very frequent in Egypt and Arabia, and there are ſome 
Quarries of it in Lay. This is the true and proper Alabaſter ; our Workmen 
have a Way of calling all the white Marbles by that Name : but this is what 
the more judicious of them diſtinguiſh, when they meet with it as peculiarly 
deſerving that Title. BTL 1 

The Ancients were very well acquainted with it, though not under the Name 
of Alabaſter: They ranked it among their white Marbles, and called it Mar- 
mor Lygdinum and Lygdinus Lapis; and the more ancient Greek Writers Chernites 
- M m 2 x ES 
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or Chermites. It would be very much collected for the Uſe of the Statuaries, 


but that the Strata of it are liable to ſuch Numbers of perpendicular and hori- 
zontal Fiſſures, that it is a rare thing to meet with a Block of it large enough 
for any conſiderable Work. The Ancients have left us the ſame Account of it, 
they never attempted Statues in it, but uſually work'd it into Vaſes which 
could not but have a Luſtre greatly ſuperior to thoſe of any ether Materials. 
The Ancients brought it into Uſe in Medicine as an Aſtringent and Styptic. 
They gently calcin'd and ground it to Powder before they uſed it : at pre. 
' ſent it is uſed in Egypt, where it is plentiful enough, as a Diuretic. Hoy. 
ever odd this Practice may appear, there is at leaſt a Similarity of Opinion in 
regard to the Virtues of the fame Subſtance in other Forms to countenance it, 
This Alabaſter is indeed little other than pure Spar arranged into this Form, 
and we find that Spar in various Forms has at all times been given as a Diu- 
retic, and a Cure for the Stone. The Lapis Judaicus, ſo famous at one time 
for its Virtues in this Intention, and the Oftracites ſo celebrated in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions on the ſame Occaſion, are mere Spar, and can act only as 
ſuch, and this Alabaſter doubtleſs has the ſame Virtues that either of thoſe has, 
be thoſe Virtues what they will. Cor Won OR 


CHAPTER I. 
oOrnirzs. 
The Serpentine Stone. 


: HERE were three Species of the Ophites known among the Ancients, 
: all ſomewhat reſembling one another in their Structure and external Ap- 
arance, and all celebrated for the ſame Virtues. They were all of the Marble 
Kind, the one was Green, variegated with Spots of Black, this they thence call'd 

the black Opbites; another was call'd the white Opbites and was Green alſo, but 
variegated with white Spots; the third was call'd Tephria, and was of a grey 
Colour variegated with very ſmall black Spots. Or: RO Oc. 
The later Authors have miſunderſtood the Accounts of the Ancients, fo far a3 
to look after the black Opbites among the black Marbles, and the white Ophites 
among the white ones ; the Deſcriptions they have left us of thoſe Stones, how- 
ever, ſhew that the People who 2 err'd in this manner knew little more of 
them than the Names. The Shops have at all Times retained the Name of the 
Opbites among the medicinal Simples, and by what imperfe& Deſcriptions of it 
are to ve found among the medicinal Writers, we are to underſtand, that they 
underſtood the green Kind variegated with black, to be that which poſſeſſed the 
Virtues they are all recorded for, in the higheſt Degree, and to have made 
it the officinal Species. os op tg? 

The black Opbites of the Ancients, or Opbites of the Shops, is a very beauti- 

ful Marble; it is conſiderably hard, and of a very compact though a very 
irregular Texture. The Ground or Baſis of this Marble is of a ſtrong green 
Colour, naturally of a conſiderably deep Tinge, but occaſionally vary'd in the 
ſeveral Pieces of it into more and more pale: Its general Variegations are ſmall 
irregular black Spots, and undulated Lines of the ſame Colour; but it is ſome- 
times allo found variegated with Spots and Veins of the ſame Figure, but A a 
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dull deadiſh white or of a pale green; there are met with ſome Blocks which 
have only the black Variegation, ſome which have only the white ones, and 
ſome which have both; thoſe which have only white, or pale green ones, may 
be miſtaken at firſt Sight for the white Opbizes, but the Ancients have left us 
more certain Diſtinctions than thoſe of Colour between theſe two Stones; the 
black Kind they tell us was very hard, and the white Kind very ſoft, ſo that 
though the properly black Opbites ſhould have white Spots, or that which is 
properly the white Kind ſhould, as is ſometimes the Cafe, have ſome black 
ones; the Judicious will ſtill be able to diſtinguiſh them to be Opbites by the 
Figure of their Variegations, and to determine the Species by the different 
There is not indeed any Species of Marble ſubject to ſo many accidental 
Variations as this Opbites, the Spots are properly ſmall oblong ones, but ſome- 
times they are large and leſs determinate, blending themſelves in a manner with 
the Matter of the Maſs; the ground Colour is alſo ſometimes of a paler or 
deader green than common, and ſometimes has a Tinge of purpliſh or blackiſh 
running quite through it: all thefe Varieties ſometimes appear in the different 
Parts of the ſame Maſs, and beſide all theſe we frequently meet with broad 
- white Veins in it, which when examined prove to be of the true Aſbeſtus which 
has been lodged in the accidental Fiſſures of the Strata. It requires a hard 
blow to break it, but when broken it appears of a very ſmooth and even Tex- 
ture, ſomewhat bright, but leſs ſo than many of the other Marbles, and it is 
capable of a very beautiful Poliſh: Heated red hot in a common Fire it be- 
comes of a mottled grey Colour, no green or black, or white remaining. Tt 
ferments violently with Aqua Fortis, and when pure 1s perfectly and entirely 
diſſolved by it; but as it is more or leſs fouPd by Earth or other extraneous 
Matter, it leaves a larger or ſmaller Sediment. 1 . 

Theſe are the Characters of the true Ophites of the Shops, and by an attention 
to theſe it may always be diſcovered under whatever Form. The Ancients found 
it in Egypt, and knew of it in no other Place, but it is now found in many 
other Places: It is frequent in the Deſerts of Arabia; in the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, nor is our own Country, or other Parts of Europe without it. 
There is much of it in [taly, and in Wales we have whole Quarries of it: The 
Iſland of Axgleſea alſo contains a great deal of it, and the 4/beſtus which we re- 
ceive from thence is moſt of it found bedded in the Fiſſures of this Stone. 
When the Ancients mention the Word Ophites alone and without any 


Epithet, they are always to be underſtood to mean this Species; and hence it , 


s that the more accurate among the Moderns have always call'd it Ophites 
Veterum. The old Authors give us great Accounts of its Virtues, but they 
ſeem built but upon very weak Foundations; tradition and Hearſay ſeeming 
to have been the Origin of them, not Experience. They all join in telling us 
that it was a certain Remedy againſt the Poiſon of the Bite of Serpents and 

other venomous Animals apply*d externally ; ſometimes they bound it on in 
the Lump, and ſometimes they ſprinkled the Powder of it into the Wound. 
Dioſcori des goes yet further, and recommends it in Pains of the Head, but we 
ae apt to believe it is no great Misfortune to the World that the preſent 
Practice rejects it. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER Il. 


LApIs NEPHRITICUS, 
The Nephritic Stone. | 
"THE Nephritic Stone is a genuine Species of Jaſper, and tho* we hear 
| of a great Variety of Colours in it among the Collections of the Curio 


we are to underſtand that there is but one Kind which ſtands recorded by the 


medical Writers as an officinal Simple, and-that this is the green one. 
It is a very ſingular Stone, and very eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all Counter- 


feits, tho many are offer'd continually in its Place, both among the Druggiſts 
and the Lapidaries. It is found in Lumps or Maſſes of an irregular Figure, 
and in Size from the bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg, to five or fix Inches in Dia- 


meter; we have Accounts of Maſſes of it indeed much larger, but theſe are 
rare: it is of an unequal but gloſſy Surface, uſually full of Prominencies and 
Cavities, but not rough in any of them; in its irregular Shape it rather reſem- 
bles our common Flints than any other Foſſil we are acquainted with. Its Co- 


lour is always green, and this not a pure deep and unmixed one, there is al- 


ways a Tinge of white among it. The white is ſometimes blended with the whole 


| Maſs of the Matter, and then only renders the whole of a pale green, at other 


times it leaves the green deeper and more entire, and is diſpoſed in the Maſs 
in Form of Veins and Variegations ; and even in theſe the white has ſometimes 


taken up a little of the green among it, and the Veins are of an extremely 
Pale green, inſtead of a perfect white. The Varieties in this Stone ariſing only 


from the different Mixtures of theſe two ſimple Colours are almoſt endleſs, 
but in general the deeper the green is, the purer and harder is the Stone; but 


in all theſe States it is readily known by a peculiar Character, which is, that 
when broken, tho? it be a very pure and hard Stone, and of a fine Structure, 


it never affords that gloſſy Surface the others of the Jaſper Claſs do, but al- 
ways appear greaſy or unctuous as it were; and what is yet more ſingular is, 


that the Art of the Lapidary tries in vain to get the better of this, for it has 


the ſame greaſy Look, when ever ſo perfectly poliſhed. It is very hard and 


readily will give Fire like a Flint on being ſtruck againſt Steel. It will not 


be diffolved by any known Menſtruum, the ſtrongeſt Acids not being able to 
take the leaſt Effect upon it. Put into the Fire and kept red hot a few Minutes, 
it loſes its green Colour and comes out of a pale grey. 

It is found on the Surface of the Earth, and in the Beds of Rivers in many 
Parts of America; it is pretended to have prodigious Virtues as a Diuretic, and 
to exert them in their full Force on being only worn externally. X7menes, Mo- 
nardes, de Lact, and ſeveral other Authors tell us of its bringing away great 
Quantities of Gravel on being only worn on the Loins. The Indians alſo 


| wear it as a Gem cut into various Forms of Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, and 


hung to their Lips, whence Geſzer and others have called it Lapis Oripendulus. 
We hear of its being found in Germany, and ſome other Parts of Europe, but 
on Examination it appears that the Stones found there, compared with the An- 
rican or genuine Kind, prove of very different Species. 
The two Kinds of Nephriticus, that we moſt frequently meet with, bebes 
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this, are a yellowiſh one that is not much celebrated for its Virtues, tho it pro- 
bably has as much Right as any of the others to that Sort of Praiſe ; and a 
white one, a very beautiful and elegant Stone, ſometimes of a pure ſnow white, 
ſometimes of a blueiſh or pearly white, and ſometimes of a yellowiſh or Cream 
Colour. This is harder than- the green Kind, and takes a finer Poliſh; it is found 
on the Shores of Rivers, and in the Hills of many Parts of America, particu- 
larly in new Spain. This has 'the Reputation among the Americans of being 
as ſtrong a Diuretic as the green; they wear it tied to their Wriſts in Caſes of 
the Gravel, and perſuade themſelves that it makes them void Gravel in great 
Quantities. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


LäpIS Divinus, 
The Jade, or Divine Stone. 


FRAHIS is another of the Jaſpers which has obtained no leſs an Epithet 
than we read in its Name from its imaginary. Virtues as a Diuretic and 
, unua F 
It is a Stone of extreme Hardneſs, but of much leſs Beauty than the Gene- 
rality of the Claſs it belongs to, for it is a true Species of Jaſper. It is found 
in Maſſes of various Sizes, but uſually of an oblong Figure, and of a tolerably 
ſmooth Surface; three or four Inches is about the Length of the Generality of 
theſe, but they are found up to a Foot or more, and when of that Size are of 
conſiderable Value. Its Colour is a greyiſh green, and ſeems not ſimple and 
uniform, but evidently compoſed of thoſe two Colours, a very pale, blueiſh, 
grey, or aſh Colour, and a pale green mixed together; ſome of the Maſſes 
of it have an over Proportion of the one, and ſome of the other of theſe Co- 
lours ; in this Caſe the greyeſt are leaſt valued, but it does not appear that it 


s ever vein'd or ſpotted, but always uniformly of ſome one intermediate Co- 


| tour between abſolute green, and abſolute grey. It appears but dull and coarſe 
on the Surface, but when broken it fhews a fine gloſſy, flinty Surface, yet in 
the thinneſt Pieces is not much tranſparent, and it is obſervable, that it is al- 
ways more opake in the grey Parts, than in the green. It is very difficult to 
cut, being by much the hardeſt of all the Jaſper Claſs, but when the neceſſary 
Pains have been taken with it, it takes a very elegant and high Poliſh. Heated 
red hot in a common Fire, it ſuffers no Change of Colour, but if urged by a 
= violent one, it loſes all its Greenneſs and comes out of a pale grey or aſh 
Colour, + oe 
It is found on the Shores of the Ganges, and in many other Parts of the Eaft- 
Indies, and is thence ſometimes ſent into Europe; the greateſt Quantity of it how- 
ever is conſumed among the Turks, who are very fond of it in their curious Works, 
and particularly for the Handles of their Sabres. As to its medicinal Virtues 
we have the Accounts of them from the Indians, they wear it externally as a 
| Remedy for the Gravel; they ſay it promotes Urine extremely, and ſeldom 
fails to bring away large Quantities of Gravel with it, when there has been 
any lodged in the Paſſages; they wear it alſo by way of Amulet to Pye 
5 2 : | them 
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them from the Bites of venomous Animals, and tie it to the Part bitten by 
way of Cure; but all this we leave to the Indians. Medicine is upon a better 
footing here than to receive any ſuch Extravagancies. 


CHAPTER. Y. 


HELIOTROPIUM, 


The Heliotrope, or Bloodſtone. 


5 H Is is a very beautiful Species of Jaſper, and has been long known to 
the World, not only as a Gem, but for its Virtues in Medicine, for 
which it has been celebrated, we will not ſay with how much Juſtice, from the 
Days of Pliny down to our Times. 3 N 
It is found in rude and irregular Maſſes of various Shapes and Sizes, tho! 
the greater Part of them are between one and three Inches in Diameter, and 
very few much larger. They are perfectly indeterminate in their Form, and 
more reſemble our common Flints than any other Stone, but that they have 
not the white Coat that they have. The Colour of the Heliotrope is a fine 
and ſtrong green, ſometimes pure and ſimple, but more frequently with an 
Admixture ot blue in it. It is moderately tranſparent in thin Pieces, and is al- 
ways veined, clouded, and ſpotted with a blood red. This is its moſt obvious 
Character, and it is from this that it has obtained, among our Jewellers, the 
Name of the Blood Stone. It is very hard, but when . it ſhews a Sur- 
face much like that of the common Flints, and is capable of a very high Po- 
liſh. It as readily gives Fire as a common Flint on being ſtruck againſt a Steel; 
it will not at all efferveſce with Acids, nor is ſoluble in any hitherto known 
Menſtruum; in the Fire it loſes its beautiful green Colour entirely, and burns 
to a duſky grey; only that its red Variegations retain their natural Colour, tho 
with the ſame Loſs of their Brightneſs. As ſingular as this Obſervation may appear 
at firſt Sight, it is eaſily reconcileable to Reaſon; the red Parts of this Stone, it 
is to be obſer ved, are, in the thinneſt Plates of it, much more opake than the 
green, and have a duller Appearance in whatever Light they are viewed, 
when the Stone is freſh broken, and the Surface has not been render'd more 
equal and uniform by Art in the Poliſhing ; the green Part is therefore colour'd 
by ſome light Metalline Particles, probably of the cupreous Kind, as the tranſ- 
parent Gems are, but tae red owes its Colour to an Admixture of a red Earth; 
ou this it naturally follows, that the red muſt be the opake, the green the 
tranſparent Part, and that the green Colour muſt be driven off by Fire, as 
the Colours of all the pellucid Gems may be, but that the red, which is owing 


to ſo fixed a Principle as Earth, muſt reſiſt the Fire. 


The Heliotrope is common in AÆgypt, Africa, and in ſeveral Parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies. The Ancients were perfectly acquainted with it, and had a way 
of making a Kind of Speculums of it, which they ſometimes kept unpoliſh'd, 
and uſed for looking at the Sun in, particularly in Eclipſes. They called it 
the Heliotrope or Changer of the Effects of the Sun, becauſe that the Sun may 
be look'd at in a Veſſel of Water, and in general may not be viewed by the 
Eye from a reflecting Speculum, but on the contrary theſe Speculums gave back 
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its Image ſo dull and dead, that it might be viewed ſafely in them in Falte. 
but if plunged into Water, that fluid Sine it s temporary Poliſh, 2 it does 
to all other Stones, it then return'd the Image of the Sun as bright as any 
other Refle&or, and it could no longer be viewed in it. This is the plain Ac- 
count of the Properties attributed by the Ancients to this Stone, and uſually fo 
much miſunderſtood by the Moderns © © 
As to its Virtues in Medicine, it is reported to be of great Effect as an 
Aſtringent, either worn externally or taken in Powder. It has been an Opinion 
pretty univerſally received, that it will prevent and ſtop Hzmorrhages, if only 
worn as an Amulet; but this is a Species of Credulity very happily laugh'd 
out of the World at preſent 1 N "2 


c HAPTE R vl. 
MarlAchirks, 
The Malacbhite. 


HE Malachite or Molochite, for the Name is written variouſly even 
among the earlier Authors, is a Stone of the Jaſper Kind, but of leſs 
Beauty than moſt of thoſe of that Claſs. It is found in ſmall Maſſes of the 
Shape of our ordinary Flints and Pebbles, and at the biggeſt in general not ex- 
ceeding two er three Inches in Diameter; we are told indeed of Malachites of 
a much larger Size, but all that we meet with as ſuch are falſe ones: Some of 
the green Marbles, and ſometimes green Jaſpers, being cut into Vaſes, and 
when their Colour approaches to that of the Malachite, called by its Name. It 
is conſiderably "Es and when broken it ſhews a ſmooth _ even Surface, 
gloſſy in the Manner of that of our Flints. It is naturally of a pure and deep 
green, but like the other Stones of this Claſs, it is ſometimes found variegated 
' with whitiſh Spots and Clouds, and ſometimes with ſuch Spots, or with regu- 
| hr Veins of a deep black. It is leſs tranſparent than almoſt any of the Jaſpers, 
and by that Defect loſes much of the Value its elegant Colour would other- 
| Wiſe have given it. It is ſo hard that the Lapidaries expect a particular Price 
for cutting it, and it takes a higher Poliſh than almoſt any of the Jaſpers; 
it very readily gives Fire on being ſtruck againſt a Steel; it loſes all its Colour 
in the Fire coming out of a pale grey, and it reſiſts the Force of Acids, no 
Menſtruum being yet diſcovered that is a ſolvent, either for this or any other of 
| the Stones that are form'd upon a cryſtal Baſis. The Malachite is found in the 
Eft and Weſt-Indies. The oriental Malachites are generally harder than the 
American ones, but they are paler and of leſs Beauty. We have it alſo in Bo- 
_bemia, and in ſome 4 Parts of Europe, but the Specimens found in theſe 
Places are ever inferior to the others in Luſtre and in Hardneſs. The Ancients 


m — 


had it from Arabia. 15 
It has been at many times in great Eſteem as an Amulet, and has been worn 
ut the Neck and Arms as a Preſervative againſt venomous Bites, and for 
fifty other as ridiculous Purpoſes. It has alſo been recommended by ſome to 
given internally as a Purge in Dropſies, and is ſaid to operate violently,' both 
y Vomit and Stool, in ſo ſmall a Doſe as five or ſix Grains; if, as it is very 
Probable, its green Colour be owing wn Particles of Copper. It 1s not — 
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ful that it ſhould have this Effect; we have at preſent however ſo many ot}, 
Medicines for all the Purpoſes it is recommended for, that it does not ſeem ne. 
ceſſary we ſhould have Recourſe to ſuch as this. | 


CHAPTER VI. 
SARDA, 


HE Carnelian, or as it is ſometimes, tho leſs properly, written Corne. 
lian, is of three Kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their Colours, a red, a yellow, 
and a white one; the Latin Name Sarda well enough expreſſes all theſe, but 
the Ergl;ſþ Term Carnelian, given only on occaſion of the Stone's being of a Fleſh 
Colour, ſerves but very ill for the yellow, and the white Kinds. „ 

Authors who have attributed medicinal Qualities to this Stone have alway; 

deſcribed the red Carnelian, as the Species they mean; this therefore is to be 
underſtood to be the Sarda or Carnelian of the Shops. It is a very well known 
Stone among us. It is found in roundiſh or oval Maſſes, much like our com- 
mon Pebbles, and is generally met with between an Inch, and two or three 
Inches in Diameter; it is of a fine compact and cloſe Texture, of a gloſſy Sur- 
face, and in the ſeveral Specimens is of all the Degrees of red, from the paleſt 
Fleſh Colour, to the deepeſt Blood red. It is generally free from Spots, Stains, 
Clouds, or Variegations, but ſometimes it is met with vein'd in a very beau- 
tiful Manner with an extremely pale red, or with white, the Veins forming 
concentric Circles or other leſs regular Figures, about a Nucleus in the Manner 
of thoſe of che Agates. Theſe white or pale red Veins are the moſt frequent 
in the red Carnelian, but ſometimes we meet with dark or blackiſh ones diſ- 
poſed in the ſame Manner. The Pieces of Carnelian which are all of one Co- 
Y $09 and perfectly free from Veins, are thoſe which our Jewellers generally 
make Choice of for Seals, tho* the variegated ones are much more beautiful; 
it is tolerably hard and capable of a very good Poliſh. It is not at all affected 
by acid Merſtruums. The Fire diveſts it of a Part of its Colour, and leaves 
it of a paler red; it is indeed poſſible to diveſt it entirely of this Colour by 
this Means, and to reduce it to a pale dirty grey, but it requires a ſtrong and 
__ 8 Jeng contnucd Heat to eg hy. EE io ER 
| The fineſt Carnelians are thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, but there are very beautiful 
ones found in the Rivers of Silea and Bohemia, and we have indeed ſome not 
deſpicable ones in England. The Ancients have recommended the Carnelian 
in Medicine as an Aſtringent, and have attributed a Number of fanciful Vi- 
tues and Properties to it; but on the whole we ſeem much wiſer, who know 
no other Ufe of it than the cutting Seals on it, to which Purpoſe it is excellewy 
adapted, as not too hard for cutting at a moderate Price, and yet hard enoug 
_ » be liable to Accidents, to take a good Poliſh, and to ſeparate eaſily frm 
the Wax. oy BY 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AcHaTES, 


The Agate. 


GATE being the Name of a whole Genus of the ſemi-pellucid Gems, 
A we are to have Recourſe to the Deſcriptions of thoſe Authors who 
2ttribute medicinal Virtues to it, to find which of the ſeveral Species they 
mean to diſtinguiſh as poſſeſſed of them. . 1 5 
Many have attributed them to all the Agate Kind, and in all Probability 
they really do belong as much to one as to another of them ; but thoſe who 
have left us any particular Characters of the Stone meant, have all join'd in 

iving thoſe which belong to the common white Agate with white Veins, 
wn among our Lapidaries in its common Form, under the Name of the 
Gambay Agate, and when accidentally variegated with Delineations of Shrubs 
and Plants the Mocoa Stone. V 5 
This therefore is to be eſtabliſh'd as the Agate of the Shops. It is a very ele- 
gant and beautiful Stone, and moſt of all of the Agate Kind approaches to the 
ature of the Onyxes. It is found in Lumps or Maſſes of a very rude and un- 
promiſing Surface of a whitiſh Colour, and of the Shape of our ordinary Flints 
and Pebbles. The more uſual Size is about two or three Inches in Diameter, 
but they are found often very ſmall, and ſometimes as far as N five, ſix, or 
eight Inches in Diameter; when broken it is found of a very bright and gloſſy 
Appearance, of a fine whitiſh Colour conſiderably tranſparent, and vein'd 
yery beautifully with a more opake white. It is often hollow, or has a larger 
or ſmaller Cavity in its Center, and a number of fine and almoſt impercep- 
tible Cracks ifſuing from the Sides of this Cavity, and running far into the Body 
| of the Stone; when theſe are traced farther by cutting, they generally are found 
to afford the beautiful Figures of Trees, Moſſes, and Sea Plants, which are 
all owing to a fluid impregnated with a blackiſh or browniſh Earth, making 
its way into the Cracks, and diffuſing itſelf to their utmoſt Extent, where it 
lodges its colour*d Particles in theſe elegant Forms. The white Veins of this 
Stone are uſually diſpoſed in concentric Circles, of a more or leſs regular Fi- 
ure, drawn round one or two Points; they are fine and narrow, and are often 
o little different in Colour, as not to be diſtinguiſhable in it, but by a very 
_——_—. „ eee 1 
This Agate is in a Manner peculiar to the Eaſt-Indies. There are found in- 
deed in Germany and Bohemia Stones ſomewhat reſembling it, and mark'd in 
many Places with the Delineations of Trees, Sc. which render the oriental 
Stone ſo. valuable; but the Stone itſelf is vaſtly coarſer, and the Delineations 
Where they occur are leſs determinate in their Figure. 
The Authors who are for attributing Virtues to all the Stones, have recorded 
as an excellent Aſtringent given in Powder, and we are told that only 
Vorn externally it becomes a Cure for Hzmorrhages of all Kinds, but the pre- 
ſent Practice very worthily rejects it. en: 
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CHAPTER IK. 


Jasers, , 
The Jaſper. 


HE ſeveral Kinds of Lapis Nepbriticus, and the Lapis Divinus or Jade, 
are all genuine Species of the Jaſper; but beſide theſe the Catalogues of 
the Materia Medica retain the Name of the Jaſper, ſimply ſo called, as a medi- 
cinal Foſſil peculiar in its Kind and different from theſe. The Species of Jaf- 
per are very numerous, and few of the Authors who have mentioned this Stone 
have taken any Pains to inform us which of them it was that they meant to 
recommend as moſt medicinal ; thoſe who have ſpoken more largely have all 
. however mentioned it as very hard and of a beautiful green; whence it may be 
inferred that the reſt have intended the ſame, and that the hard bright green 
| Jaſper of the Eaft-Indies is the true medicinal Kind. Whoa Þ 
This is one of the fineſt and moſt beautiful of all the Jaſper Claſs. It is 
found in Maſſes of every various Size and Shape; they uſually reſemble our 
Flints and Pebbles, and have frequently very ſmooth Surfaces, tho? ſometimes 
they have Prominences and Cavities, and are oddly protuberant in ſeveral 
Places; theſe are the leaſt valued, as it is not eaſy to cut them to Advantage. 
The more uſual Standard as to Size, is between four and fix Inches in Dia- 
meter, but there are Maſſes of it found up to a Foot or more in Diameter, and 
others not larger than a Horſe Been. „ | 
It is of a very beautiful green Colour, generally ſimple and unmixed, but if 
it be variegated at all, it is always with white, and this is diſpoſed in it, not in 
| Streaks or Veins, but in Blotches or Clouds, as they are generally called. The 
Surface it exhibits where freſh broken, is ſomewhat like that of our Flints; it 
is capable of a very elegant Poliſh, and when the white Clouds are well diſ- 
poſed in it, makes a very beautiful Figure, and in Pieces not too thick is to- 
lerably pellucid when held up againſt the Light: It is indeed very variable in 
this Quality, not only in different Maſſes, but in the different Parts of the 
ſame Maſs, it being not unfrequent to meet with particular S ots in a Stone, 
on the whole no way preferable to the common Kind, which ſhall be ſo very 
pellucid, and of ſo good a Colour, as to approach to what our Jewellers Ul 
the Root of the Emerald, or Plaſma del Smaraldo. It is in general one of the 
hardeſt of the Jaſper Claſs. : e 


It is found in many Parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and in Ag ypt, Africa, Tartary, 
and China; it is recommended as an Aftringent, and ordered to be taken in 
Powder againſt Hæmorrhages of all Kinds: the Ancients alſo wore it as an 
Amulet to prevent Abortion ; they tied it to the Belly of the Perſon on this 
Occaſion, and they had an Opinion of its being able to ſtop Hæmorrhages, if 
only worn on the Arms; at preſent we do not give Credit to any thing of this 
marvellous Kind, and conſequently the Virtues of this as well as of the other 
ſemi-pellucid Gems is greatly out of Repute. — —- 
Thos Jaſper put into the Fire loſes all its Greenneſs, and becomes of a fine 
pale grey. BS ; 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER X. 
Ox vx, 
The Onyx. 


HERE are ſeveral Species of the ſemi- pellucid Gem of this Name, but 
the Authors who have treated of the Virtues of theſe Bodies in Me- 
dicine, have adapted all their Accounts to the blueiſh white Kind, with brown 
and white Zones, which is the true Onyx legitima of the Ancients, and is there- 
fore to be eſteemed the officinal Kinc Ow 
It is a very elegant and beautiful Gem, and tho? leſs eminent in the Variety 
of Colours, or in their high Tinge, than many of the ſemi-pellucid Gems, it 
is perhaps not inferior to any of them in Luſtre and Brightneſs, and by the 
regular Arrangement and Diſpoſition of its Colours makes amends for their 
want of Shew. It is found in ſmall Maſſes of a very irregular and indetermi- 
nate Form, ſome of them are flat, others rounded in the Manner of our com- 
mon Pebbles, and others are variouſly protuberant, and reſemble the common 
Flints in Shape. Theſe are uſually met with very ſmall; Maſſes of half an 
Inch are rare, but there are ſome found up to two Inches or more ih Diame- 
ter, and when theſe are perfect they are of very conſiderable Value. They are 
always of a cruſtated or tabulated Structure. Thoſe Maſſes which are of the 
Shape of Pebbles, have uſually a Maſs of an opake, white, cryſtalline Matter 
in & Center by way of Nucleus, and are formed of a regular Succeſſion of 
Cruſts diſpoſed around that : theſe are ſome of them white, fome brown, and 
ſome of a blueiſh Caſt, and are all diſpoſed very evenly and regularly over 
one another. The Nucleus about which they are formed is ſeldom round, but 
uſually runs into angular Points, and this adds a great deal of Beauty to the 
Stone, as all the Ranges of the Cruſts or Zones follow the Figure of theſe, 
and run into the ſame angular Forms. Thoſe Maſſes which are flat are found 
to be not formed on: any Nucleus, but compoſed of Plates or Tables of theſe 
different colour d Matters, laid evenly and ſmoothly over one another: they 
are uſually laid regularly in an alternate Order, and theſe Maſſes are for many 
Uſes the beſt, tho the others in the Maſs, or in a fimple Plate cut tranſverſely 
and poliſhed are much the more beautiful: the blueiſh Matter may 1 
be called the Baſis of the Stone, and the brown and the white are the Varie- 
gations ; the Matter of the Maſs always appears to have been of this, and that 
of the Zones received into it; they are ſomewhat leſs pellucid than the reſt, 
and are always diſpoſed in this regular Order. The Stone is very bright and 
moderately tranſparent, and is capable of a very high Poliſh 
Ĩe is found on the Shores of Rivers in the Eaſt-Indies, and often in new Spain, 
and ſome other Parts of America, as alſo in Germany ; but the latter is greatly 
inferior to the American Kind, and that does not nearly come up to the Beauty 
of the Oriental. 2 F 1 
The Characters of the Onyx in ſome Authors who have treated of the Mate- 
i Medica, would ſeem to point out the common Kind with blueiſh Zones, 
only as that fitreſt for Medicine; but this other Species ſeems to have much 
the moſt general Claim to that Pre-eminence, tho? as the Credit of theſe Things 
. | $ 
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ſtands at preſent, it would be a very idle Diſpute to enter into. The Ancient 
ſuppoſed the Onyx to have wonderful Properties, and imagined, that if on- 


ly worn on the Finger, it acted as a Cardiac. They have alſo recommended 
th 


e Powder of it as an Aſtringent: But at preſent it is no more regarded than 


the reſt of this Claſs of Medicines. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LAPIS ATITES, 
The Eagle Stone. 


HERE is hardly a Foffil in the World that has been more celebrated 
for its Virtues than the Eagle Stone; nor perhaps any one which has 

obtained its Reputation on ſo idle a Foundation. Its great Character is, that it 
contains a ſmaller Stone looſe in a Cavity within it, and that this rattles when it 


is ſhaken. The Sort of Analogy that was pos to be between a Stone thus 


containing another within it, or, as the fanciful Writers uſed to expreſs it, preg- 
nant with another, and a Woman big with Child, led People to imagine, that 
it muſt have great Virtues and Effects in the promoting or retarding De. 
livery. And on no better a Footing than this, it obtained all the Credit it 
poſſeſſed for ſo many Ages. - | 


There is ſcarce any determinate Species of Stone to be deſcribed under 
the Term Atites. Cuſtom, has given this Name to every Foſſil that has 
a looſe Nucleus within it: And of that Number there are ſeveral of the flinty 


9 Stones, and ſeveral different Species of our common Pebbles, which though none 


of them are determinately and regularly ſo formed, frequently become Ætitæ, or 


have looſe Nuclei by Accident. Many of the cruſtated ferrugineous Bodies al- 
ſo have their Nuclei occaſionally looſe in this Manner, and are therefore called 


ochreoferreous Ætitæ. In fine, any Foſſil that is formed by Incruſtation round f 


a central Maſs, if it have the Cruſt immediately covering that, of a lax and 


crumbly Matter, may occaſionally become an Ætites. OS 
The moſt frequent Ælitæ are however formed of a Pebble common in the 
Gravel Pits about London and elſewhere, and compoſed of whitiſh, blueiſh, and 
brown Cruſts, ſurrounding a deep brown Nucleus in the Centre. | 
The central Nucleus of this Pebble is very hard, and the greater Part of its 
Cruſts are not leſs ſo; but the white Cruſt in particular, which always im- 


mediately ſurrounds this Nucleus, and is generally of ſome conſiderable Thick- 


neſs; is of a more coarſe, and conſequently of a more friable Matter than the 
reſt. The Nucleus itſelf, though hard, is not ſo fine and pure as that of ma- 
ny of the other Pebbles, and is of ſuch a Texture as ſhews that it may eaſily 
have ſhrunk in the drying after the Time of its original Formation. The 


Coarſeneſs of the inner Cruſt is alſo a very obvious Reaſon why. it ſhould 
ſhrink at the ſame Time, and the Conſequence of the ſhrinking of theſe two 


Parts of the Pebble while the other ſurrounding Cruſts kept their Places, mult 
be the Formation of the Eagle Stone, or of 2 Pebble with a looſe Nucleus rattling 


in it when ſhaken, which is all that is meant by the Word. 


If the Nucleus and firſt Cruſt are a little coarſer in any one of theſe Peb- 
bles than uſual, that will naturally form an Eagle Stone, the Nucleus firſt will 
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ſhrink from its original Dimenſions more than uſual, and in Conſequence will 
looſen [itſelf from its inveſtient Cruſt which it barely touched before, and 
there will be a ſmall Cavity between them; this indeed would be but very 
ſmall, and would give but little Opportunity for the rattling of the Stone with- 
in; but the Matter of this inner Cruſt ſhrinks allo at the ſame Time, and with- 
draws itſelf toward the outer Cruſts, and from the Nucleus. The Conſequence 
of this is, that the Cavity is yet larger, and the looſe Lump in the Centre has 
Room to rattle about in it, and by Degrees it obta'ns yet more Room, 
as every Time it is ſhook it batters off ſomething more from the Sides of its 
Cavity, and by Degrees will wear off all this coarſe and ſoft white Cruſt ; and 
on breaking the Stone it is frequently found buried in a Quantity of Duſt, 
formed only of the mouldered Particles of what was once that Cruſt. 

This is the Origin of this famous Foſſil. Its Virtues may be eafily enough 
ſeen to be idle and imaginary. It is pretended that the Eagles ſeek for theſe 
Stones to lay in their Neſts, and that they cannot hatch their young without 
them; and that if tied to the Arm of a Woman with Child it prevents Ab- 
ortion, and if to the Leg, that it promotes Delivery, and many a good old 
Woman believes it to this Day: But this is a Species of Folly, very happily 
for us, exploded at this Time, and the Virtues of Medicines accounted for on 
more rational Foundations. 5B 


CHAPTER XI. 


CanysTa LLUS, 
Cmſtal. 


FARYSTAL is the Name of a very large Claſs of Foſſils; the ſeverat 
Ay Species of every Genus of which are all of them of the ſame Matter 
indeed, and therefore may be uſed in Medicine for one another ; but ſo ex- 
tremely different in Form, that it would take up half a Volume to defcribe them. 
The three moſt general Forms Cryſtal appears under, are 1. That of angular Co- 
lumns, terminated. at one End by angular Pyramids, and at the other affixed to 
ſome ſolid Body. 2. That of looſe and detached Nodules regularly figured, ter- 
minated at each End by angular Pyramids. Some of theſe have a Column be- 
| tween the two Pyramids, and others want this, and are only formed of the 
two Pyramids. themſelves applied Bafe to Baſe. The third general Form of 
Cryſtal is the globoſe or round, in which it is found in the Form of our com- 
mon Pebbles. 8 5 5 
Ihbeſe are all the general Forms into which Cryſtal, when pure, is found 
concreted. But under the two former of theſe there are almoſt infinite Va- 
tieties, in the Number of Angles, and the Length, Thickneſs, and other 
Accidents of the Columns, and of the Pyramids. When Cryſtal has re- 
ceived metalline Particles into it at the Time of its Formation, it aſſumes a 
Variety of Figures alſo, wholly different from theſe: When that Metal is Lead, 
the Cryſtal aſſumes the Form of a Cube; when it is Tin, of a quadrilateral 
Pyramid with a broad Baſe; when Iron, the Cryſtal is found concreted in 
rhomboidal Cryſtals. Theſe Cryſtals are very common about Mines; but the 
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Metals, and to appear in the very ſame Forms, are to be carefully diſtinguiſh- 
ed from them. Mere is indeed one very eaſy Teſt for this Purpoſe, which 
is by Means of Aqua Fortis. All Spar in. whatever Form being ſubject to 
be diſſolved by it, and efferveſcing violently on its only touching it; and all 


Cryſtal being ſafe from its taking any Effect on it. 5 
Monſieur Geoffrey, an Author who deſerves great Praiſe for his Treatiſe on 
the Materia Medica, gives us a very remarkable Inſtance in his Account of 
Cryſtal, of the Neceſſity there is of a general Acquaintance with Natural Hi. 
ſtory, in order to the treating a Subject of this Kind. He has mentioned 
three general Forms of Cryſtal as I have done; but he has mentioned them in 
a Light that does him no great Honour. He gives us a Deſcription of the 
double pointed Cryſtal as the common Kind, though all the Species of this 
are in Reality ſo rare, that many of the moſt curious Collections are without 
any one of them. His ſecond Kind is the parallellopiped Spar, commonly 
called Iſland Cryſtal, but which is in Reality no Cryſtal at all, nor carries 
the Characters of that Claſs of Bodies, but is ſoluble in Acids. His third 
Kind is the Brontia Levis, or, as we commonly call it, the Druids Beads. Theſe 
are Lumps of Cryſtal formed by Art by the ancient Inhabitants of our Iſland, 
But Dr. Lifter having once miſtaken them for native Foſſils, naturally figured and 
poliſhed, Geoffroy, a little unlucky in his Authorities, and not acquainted with 
the Hiſtory of the Diſcoveries of the Engliſb Naturaliſts, has pr 4" this an 

authentic one, and made theſe Beads one of his three Kinds of Cryſtal. 

The Pebble Cryſtal is common enough in moſt Parts of the World; but 
that which is formed of hexangular Columns, affixed to a ſolid Baſe at one 
End, and terminated by a hexangular Column at the other, is infinitely more 
| fo. This is what we call Sprig Cryſtal or Rock Cryſtal ; and this is the Spe- 
cies deſcribed by the Generality of Authors, under the Name of Cryſtal of 
the Shops, or the Species of Cryſtal to be kept for medicinal Uſe. This is a 
very regular and beautiful Body; its Form is that of an oblong Column com- 
þ® ed of fix Planes ; but theſe not equal to one another, either in Length or 
readth, the greater Extent of ſome of them leaving but a very narrow 
Space for the adjoining. ones, and the Planes of the Pyramid running down 
into ſome of theſe to a conſiderable Depth; and in other Places forming on- 
ly little Specks juſt at the Point, and ſuffering the Plane of the Column that 

are them to be much longer. | = | 
This Cryſtal, when pure, is colourleſs, and pellucid as the pureſt Water; 
but it is very apt to be fouled by white Spots, Clouds, and Flaws. It 
is met with of various Sizes, from a Tenth of an Inch to a Foot or more 
in Length. Its moſt uſual Size however is between one and three Inches. 
The Planes that conſtitute the Pyramid are very various in their Manner of 
differing from one another; in ſome Specimens of the ſame Species, only one 
is ſmaller and ſhorter than the reſt; in others, two, three, or more are ſo; and 
the columnar Planes propagated from all theſe longer in Proportion. The py- 
ramidal Planes are always ſmooth and even on the Surface; but the columnar 
ones are, if nicely examined, all obſerved to be ſtriated croſswiſe z or more 
property ſpeaking, there are ſeen on them the Terminations of an infinite Num- 
r of thin Plates, which have been propagated from the Pyramid, .and which, 
according to the Quantity of Matter that formed them, have extended more 
I | — = 


or leſs toward the Baſe, and terminated at different Diſtances from it. It is 
ſeldom found ſingle, uſually whole Cluſters of Columns of it are met with to- 
„and theſe are often very oddly thrown together mutilating one another's 
7 „and entering into each other's Structure. 3 
t is to be choſen the cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent that can be had; 
and to prove that it is not Spar, but true Cryſtal, it may be proper to try it with 
Aqua Fortis, with which, if genuine; it makes not the leaſt Efferveſcence: as 
alſo to draw a Point of it 9 a Plane of Glaſs; if Spar it will leave no Mark 
behind it, but if Cryſtal it will cut in the Manner of a Diamond only with leſs 
Force, and will make a viſible, tho ſlight Scratch on the Glaſs. It is found 
in vaſt Abundance in many Parts of Exgland and Ireland, particularly in the 
County of Kerry : in Germany it is yet more frequent than with us, the Fifſures 
of Stone and the Caverns in Mines being almoſt always encruſted with it. 
Tho' it is uſually colourleſs, it is liable however to be tinged with metalline 
Particles, and to be render'd like all the ſeveral pellucid Gems by them. We 
frequently meet with it about Briftol of an amethyſtine or * 1 Tinge, and 
in Sileffa and Bobemia it is very frequently found ſtained to the Colour of the 
| Ruby, Sapphire, Emerald and * In either of theſe States, when pure, our 
Jewellers make their Advantage of it, ſelling it under the Name of an Occi- 
dental Sapphire, &c. Theſe colour d Cryſtals are uſually ſomewhat ſofter than 
the pure and colourleſs ones. „ = ark 6 
The medical Writers have attributed great Virtues to Cryſtal. It is generally 
reported to be an Aftringent and Lithontriptic, and after repeated Calcinations 
and Extinctions in cold Water, it is reduced to a fine Powder, and given a Scru- 
ple or half a Dram for a Doſe in Diarrhceas, in the Fluor Albus, and in Caſes 
of Gravel in the Kidneys. Many are afraid of the Uſe of theſe ſtony Medicines 
in Nephritic Caſes; and tho* the Uſe of Spar has not only been countenanced 
at various times by medical. Writers, under the various Forms of the Lapis 
Judaicus, and the Oftracite; the former of which is always compoſed of Spar, and 
the latter is to be ſelected of the ſame Matter for this Purpoſe; but People have 
without Advice found out theſe Remedies among themſelves ; yet it is not a 
ſettled Point whether they tend more to cure the Stone than to cauſe it. The 
. againſt Spar will hold good againſt Cryſtal, and the Uſe of one will 
in this Intention be ſupported, or will fall with the other; but there ſeems yet 
to require Proofs to determine this Point. 5 : 
In general however Spar is an Alkali, and Cryſtal not ; which makes a con- 
ſiderable Difference between them in other Intentions. Some have recom- 
mended Cryſtal very much as a Dentifrice ; there is indeed no doubt of its 
| Cleaning the Teeth, but it is of the Number of thoſe hard Bodies, a conſtant 
| Uſe of which wear away the Enamel of the Teeth by Degrees, and ſubjects 
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PAR is a foſſile Body fo much reſembling Cryſtal in its external Ap- 
pearance, eſpecially where Cryſtal is not abſolutely pure, that they are 
frequently miſtaken for one another. It is a Foſſil naturally pellucid, and is 
found in an almoſt infinite Variety of Forms; in ſome of which it retains its 
Tranſparence and Purity, in others it is more or leſs debaſed by an Admixture 
of Earth, and grows accordingly leſs and leſs clear, till from the marbly Hue 
of ſome of the more moderately debaſed Kinds, it ſinks in ſome to a mere 
earthy A ance. The general and diſtinguiſhing Characters of Spar in 
whatever Form it occurs are theſe; it will not give Fire when ſtruck againſt 
Steel, it very briſkly ferments with Aqua Fortis, and when pure is totally dif- 
folved by it, and it calcines very readily in a ſmall Fire: theſe are Characters 
directly oppoſite to the Foſſil, which, of all others, moſt reſembles it in its purer 
State, and may moſt eafily be confounded with it, and therefore are the moſt 
eſſential ones to thoſe who would diſtinguiſh then. 2 
If Cryſtal be ſubject to a vaſt Variety of Appearances, under which it con- 
ſtitutes different Genera, Spar is much more ſo. It may be obſerved in general, 
that as the hexangular Figure ſeems that peculiar to Cryſtal, ſo the trigonal 
is to Spar; but both the one and the other of theſe Bodies in certain Inftances 
_ deviate from this general Rule; the Cryftal does this only in a few, the Spar in 
many. There are of Spars as of the Cryſtals, ſome perfect and regularly fi- 
gured ones, compoſed of true Pyramids, joined by an intermediate Column, 
and of theſe the Columns and Pyramids in ſome are hexangular, in others pent- 
angular, but in moſt trigonal. There are alſo Spars compoſed of only two 
Pyramids joined Baſe to Baſe, without any intermediate Column, and in ſome 
theſe Pyramids are octangular, in ſome hexangular, and in fome trigonal. 
Among thoſe which emulate the Appearance of the common Sprig Cryftal, and 
are compoſed of a Column affixed to ſome ſolid Baſe at one end, and only ter- 
minated by a Pyramid at the other, fome are hexangular, fome pentangular, 
and ſome of the more natural and frequent Form, trigonal. Among thoſe com- 
poſed of Pyramids alone without any Columns, ſome are hexangular alſo and 
fome trigonal. ///%/%/%/%%%%% ⁵⁵⁰ ⁵ 
Beſide all theſe columnar and pyramidal Spars, there are others regularly 
figured and formed of ſimilar, regular, and angular Particles; of the Number 
of theſe are thoſe which are compoſed of- paralteHopiped Particles, and a 
aſſume in the whole Maſſes a parallellopiped Form; ſuch is the famous Sul 
ſtance erroneouſly called Iſland Cryſtal, and thoſe which, tho' of a rude and 
irregular external Form, yet always break into regular rhomboidal or parallel. 
lopiped Fragments. Beſide all theſe, which are tolerably clear and fine, tho 
ſome much more ſo than others, there are a Multitude of other Appearances 
of this Foſſil in a more foul and debaſed State; of the Number of theſe are the 
cruſtated Spars formed on Bodies of the ſtony Kind, and in the Fiſſures of 
Rocks, or on vegetable Matters, &c. In Springs, the Water of which baue 
| | IT... —— — wich 
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wich ſparry Particles: of theſe there is almoſt an infinite Variety, ſome being 
very pure and bright, others almoſt 3 compoſed of Earth. To theſe are 


to be added the Bodies called Stalactites, or ſtony Icicles, and Stalagmites, or drop 
Stones, which are all of Spar, and are found hanging from the Roofs, or en- 
cruſte@ on the Floors of Grottses and ſubttrraſhean Caverts ; and after all theſe 
we are to mention the Spars influenced in their Figures by metalline Particles : 
theſe are very frequent about Mines, and are often colourleſs, tho* ſometimes 
tinged very beautifully to the Colours of the Gems. When Lead has been the 
Metal that has influenced the Figure, the Spar is of a cubic Form, when Tin 
it is a Pyramid conſiſting of four Planes, and when Iron the Figure is rhom- 
boidal, conſiſting of fix-Phaes. ss EE 

After this Enumeration of the various Kinds of Spar, as to Figure, for the 


Subſtance is, when pure, the of an 


he ſame in all, it remains to obſerve, that it is to be 
choſen for medicinal Purpoſes of any Figure, ſo it be clear and pellucid; the 
columnar Kinds are uſually the mo 
Fragments of the mally ſhapeleſs Kinds, which naturally break into rhomboi- 
dal Fragmerits, are therefore to be recommended. In the breaking of theſe to 
Pieces, there will be found ſometimes Maſſes as pellucid as the fineſt Cryſtal, 
and which if laid _ a Line drawn wittr Ink on 908 ſew it double in 
the Manner of the Iſland Cryftal. Theſe perfectty diffolve in Acids, and are as 
pure as Spar can be in any Form. FTT 
The Spars in general are found in the Fiſfures of Stone and about Mines; 
our County of Derby affords enough of them to ſupply the whole World, and 
the German Mines afford yet more than thoſe of that Place. , 
It has been a received Opinion frofn the very eurkeſt Times, that Spar ws 
a Cure for _ Complaints; People in different Ages, and in difftrent 
Parts of 'the World, have had Recouife to it under vations Forms, and b 
various Names, not knowing it to be the ſame Subſtanee under ſo many dif- 
ferent Appearances, and all for this Diſeaſe. Some have taken the ſparry In- 
_ eruſtations of Caverns, ſorne the Lapis Judaics, which is mere Spar in its 
Subſtance, tho? owing its Form to Accident, ſome petrified Oiſter Shells, whoſe 
Pores have been filled with Spar, and fome Water, in which Spar is ſuſtain'd 
in large Quantities. There are ſeveral Springs in Germany famous for the Re- 
ef they are ſaid to give IT Cafes, the Water of which can have no 
other Means of acting as a Medicine, but by the Spar it contains, and which 
contains that in ſuch Abundance, that any extraneous Subſtance thrown into 
the Spring is crafted over in a few Hours with it. From theſe numerous Re- 
commendations perhaps it may be thonght worth while by fome Body to try 
whether Spar has ſuch Virtues or not, and in this Caſe it will be much better 
to uſe fome determinate Kind of Spar in its natural Form, than to give it in 


Appearances under which it may be confounded with other Bodies. 
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STONES. 


. 
Uſd in MEDICINE 
| Of the pellucid or Gem Kind. 


1. The Garner. „ . 3. The Sarrnizz. 
2. The HyacinTH. 4. The EuzRATD. 


And to theſe we are to add ſeven others, whoſe Names have Place in the | 
Catalogues of the Materia Medica, tho leſs uſed in the Shops. Theſe are, 

2 The Rukv. 3. The Top az. g. The Oral. 
2. The BERTII. 4. The Aux TRHTsT. 6. The CarsExx. 


TI ODIES of this Value in the common Affairs of Life have, like Gold, 
| been brought into the Catalogues of Medicines, as if their Virtues muſt 
neceſſarily correſpond to the Price their Scarcity has fix d upon them: but tho! 
the Chemiſts have attempted at all times to extract Tinctures from them, we 
do not find that they have ever fairly ſucceeded in it; and tho' they are made 
Ingredients in ſome of the Compoſitions of the old Diſpenſatories, it has not 
yet been proved to the World that they have in Reality any medicinal. Virtues. 
The Matter has been much diſputed, but it is. ſcarce worth the enquiring into, 
all the Virtues they can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, muſt be owing to the 
ſmall Quantity of the metalline Particles they are tinged with, and it is certainly 
eaſy for us to find Means of throwing thoſe Subſtances inta- the Blood without 
being at the Expence of pounding Gems to. get at them. We are not however 
to omit the Characters of the ſeveral Kinds, whoſe Names ſtand on the Cata- 
| logues of the Materia Medica. Five of the Gems have been. more celebrated 
than the reſt for their Virtues, and have been honoured with the collective Name 
of the Fragmenti quinque pretiofi, or the five precious Fragments. The Gems 
upon this Lift are four of the pellucid, one of the ſemi-pellucid Kind; the laſt 
is the Sarda or Carnelian, deſcribed before in its Place; the other four, which: 
1 progenty come under Conſideration here, are, as before obſerved, the Garnet, 
the Hyacinth, the Sapphire, and the Emerald. EE 
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CHAPTER I. 
GRANATUS, 
be Garnet. 


HE Name of this pellucid Gem comes ſo very near that of one of the 
harder Marbles, the Granite, that they are ſometimes miſunderſtood for 
one another. It is to be remember'd that the Gem, not the Marble, is always 
intended when the Garnate or Granatus is mention'd by the medical Writers. 
The Garnet is, when —_— a very beautiful Gem, little inferior indeed to 
the Ruby: but this is a State it is very ſeldom ſeen in; it is of all the Gems 
the moſt ſubject to Flaws, Faults, and Blemiſhes, and in the different Speci- 
mens is of all the different Degrees of Colour, from the deepeſt Blood red two 
Fleſh Colour. It is in Hardneſs much inferior to the reſt of the Gems in gene- 
ral, but it ſomewhat exceeds Cryſtal in this Quality; it is very various in Size, 
a prodigious Number of Garnates being found that are not much larger than: 
Pins Heads, and from this Size to that of a Pea, or even of a Horſe Bean are 
not uncommon, but larger than thefe are rare, tho* we have Inſtances of Gar-- 
nets up to an Inch in Diameter. It is never found in a columnar Form, its 
moſt uſual Figure is that of a ſmall roundiſh Pebble, of this Kind we ſome-- 
times meet with it in the Shops of our Druggiſts; but the moſt uſual Form 
we there find it in, is that of an irregularly angular Figure, the more perfect 
Maſſes approaching to the dodecahedral Form of ſome of the Pyrite ; theſe are 
true Garnates, but they are of a very poor Colour; and if we could ſafely ſay 
that the Garnate was good for any thing in Medicine, this. might be ſaid to be. 
the only thing they were good for. IS” 
The Colour of Garnate is naturally a ſtrong red with a faint Caſt of blueiſh,. 
it moſt reſembles the Ruby in its paler Maſſes, but theſe want the Fire and 
Luſtre of that Gem both in their rough and poliſh'd State. Our Jewellers diſ- 
tinguiſh the Garnets that fall into their Hands into four Kinds, which they give 
four ſeveral Names to. What they ſimply call the Garnet is of a deep red, 
with a faint Caſt of blueiſh, a ſecond Kind, according to their Diſtinctions, is 
of thoſe Garnets which have a very ſtrong but leſs deep red, and that with a 
larger Portion of blue among it ; this Kind they very improperly call the Rock. 
Ruby: When the Garnate is of a brighter red, approaching to the Cinnabarine 
Colour, and has very little blue in it, they call it the Sorane, or as they ſpeak. 
tt, the Serain Garnate, - and finally when it is of the ſame Sort of. Tinge with the 
Rock Ruby, but only paler, it is called the Almandine: F 
The Generality of theſe Artificers greatly confound theſe Names, but when 
they have any diſtin& Meaning it is the deſcribing by them the Colours here 
mentioned. The Garnate is found in the Eaſt-Indies and in ſome Parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly in Silefia and Bobemia; but there is a great deal of. Difference 
between the Stones produced in theſe two Parts of the World, ſo that the Terms 
Oriental and Occidental Garnate fignify a very eſſential Difference in Beauty and 
Value when at rape applied. The Oriental ones are found in the Earth of 


Mountains, and in the Beds of Rivers, the European Kind are generally bedded. 


in Stone, 
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The Ancients had not any peculiar Name for this Gem; but they knew it 
very well, and reckoned it among the large Genus of Carbuncles, a Name th 
made generical and expreſſive of almoſt all the red Gems in the World. We 
don't find that they had any great Opinion of its Virtues in Medicine, but 
the Ingenuity of after Times has endeavoured to find many different Vir. 
tues in it; we are told that reduced to Powder, or only worn as an Amy- 
let, it is a Cordial, and probably there is as much Effect in it one Way ag 
the other. The earlieſt Authors we find mentioning it, dreaded its Uſe, ag 
ſuppoſing it of a fiery Quality, and that it heated the Brain, diſturbed the Courſe 
of the Blood, and occaſioned Anger. But probably there is not much more 
Foundation for the bad Opinion theſe Authors had of it than for the good 
one. Some ſuppoſe it to have only the Virtues of the common Cryftal. My, 
 Geoffroy is of Opinion that it contains Iron, and therefore may poflefs ſome of 
its Virtues, which however he tells us, we have in a much more advan- 
tageous Form in the Crocus's and Tinctures of that Metal. We may add, 
from Experiments often repeated, that the dodecahedral Garnates fold by 
our Druggiſts contain alſo Tin; and as Arfenic is a very conſtant Attendant 
on the Ores of Tin, this ought to deter People from the Uſe of this Species 
of Garnate; at leaſt if the general Neglect of the prefent Practice of it had 
not put it ſafely enough out of the Way of doing Miſchief without this 
Caution. TED EB. ol 
It is remarkable that the Garnate will not be diveſted of its Colour by Fire, 
though almoſt all the other Gems eafily part with theirs by the fame Means. 
If expoſed to the Focus of a large burning Glaſs, it by Degrees meks into a 
Sort of Slag which has a metalline Appearance, and fſhews ſome Particles of 
Iron among it, by its being attracted by the Magnet. 88 


CHAPTER Ul. 
HyacinTHUS, 


The Wacintb. 


HE Hyacinth is leſs ſtriking to the Eye, than any other of the red Gems; 
Hou but it is not without its Beauty in its fineſt Specimens, or in its pureſt 
and brighteſt State of Perfection. It has alfo the Advantage of being ve- 
ry ſeldom found blemiſhed or faulty, though the Difference of its Colour in 
the different Specimens make a very great Difference in their Value. It is of 
various Sizes, from that of a Pin's Head, up to a third of an Inch in Dia- 
meter; there have been found at Times much larger than theſe, but they are 
very rare. It is ike common Cryſtal found ſometimes in a columnar, ſome- 
times in a pebble Form; and in the latter of theſe Maſſes, it is ever the 
harder and brighter; though in the former it ftrikes the Eye at firſt Sight, 
and ſeems to promiſe much more. = : 

The Columns are generally ſomewhat long and ſlender, and are terminated 
by a ſmall Pyramid, and they are always clearer, and their Colour much finet 
towards the Top of the Column than near the Baſe. In the pebble State it is 
found to be conſiderably harder than Cryſtal, though much inferior to the 
Ruby or Sapphire in that Quality. Its Colour is a dull or deadiſh Red with 

I an 
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an Admixture of yellow in it. The ſeveral Stones have this mixed Colour in 
Degrees, from very deep, to very pale: and in all the Variety of Tints 
that a Prevalence of the Red or of the yellow in different Degrees can give 
it. The Red is not often ſo predominant as wholly to drown the Yellow ; 
but we meet with Hyacinths from thoſe where the Tinge of the Yellow is 
barely perceptible to ſuch as leave that the prevailing Colour ; but theſe are un- 
common. It is upon the whole ſometimes ſo deeply tinged, as not to appear 
tranſparent unleſs held up againſt the Light; and we meet with ſome Stones 
| of it almoſt colourleſs. Its general Colour is that Mixture of red and yellow, 
hich we expreſs — the Word Flame Colou. C 
Our Jewellers allow all thoſe Stones to be Hyacinths or Jacinths, that are 
of a due Hardneſs with this mixed Colour; and as they are of very differ- 
ent Beauty and Value in their ſeveral Degrees and Mixtures of Colours, they 
divide them into four Kinds; three of which they call Hyacinths, but the 
fourth very improperly, a Ruby. 1. When the Stone is in its moſt perfect 
State, and of a pure and . Flame Colour, neither the Red nor the Yel- 
low prevailing, in this State they call it the Macintha la Belle. 2. When it has 
an over Proportion of the Red, and that ſeemingly of a duſkyer Colour than 
- the fine high Red in the former, and the Yellow that appears in a faint De- 
gree in it, is not a fine, bright, and clear, but a duſky browniſh yellow, then 
they call it the Saffron Hyacinth. 3: Such Stones as are of a dead whitiſh 
Yellow, with a very ſmall Proportion of Red in them, they call Amber Hy- 
acinths. And 4. When the Stone is of a fine deep Red, blended with a duſky 
and very deep Yellow, they call it a Rubacelle. The over Proportion of a 
ſtrong red in this Gem, has made People refer it to the Ruby Claſs : But its. 
fair and evident Admixture of Yellow, ſhews that it truly belongs to the Hy- 
acinths. . 5 lt = „„ 
The Hyacinth la belle is found both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The Ori- 
ena! are the harder, but the American are often at leaſt equal to them in Co- 
lour. The Rubacelle is found only in the Eaſt Indies, and is generally brought 
cover among the Rubies, but it is of little Price; the other two Varieties are 
found in Sila and Bobemia. , 5 
Our Druggiſts uſually keep under the Name of Hyacinths, ſmall Garnets 
of the Size of Grains of Sand; ſome of them of the ſmooth Eur Kind, 
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them of the Occidental Kind. 
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It is evident from all that the Ancients have ſaid of the Hyacinth, that 
our Hyacinth is not the Stone they meant by that Name. They called it Hy. 
acinth from the Reſemblance it had in Colour, to the Flowers of the Plant of 
that Name; and evidently expreſſed by it a Gem of the Amethyſt Kind, with 
a great Admixture of Blue among the Purple. It is not clear that we at 
this Time ever meet with the Stone they expreſſed by this Name; though we 
ſometimes meet with Amethyſts with a good deal of the ſapphirine Tinge in 
them. Our Hyacinth was known however in their Times, though not Ks of ſo 
abſurd a Name; they called it Lapis Lyncurius, a Term ſometimes underſtood 
by their Commentators to have meant the Belemnites, and ſometimes Amber 
but which a fair and candid Examination of their Works proves to be this Gem. 
Theophraſtus ſays it was of a Flame Colour, hard, and ſolid, and uſed to en. 
grave Seals on ; and Pliny calls it a Stone reſembling the Ruby, but that it was 
of a Flame Colour ; both theſe, and all the other Writers of Antiquity, ranking 
it among the Gems. The Hyacinth thrown into a gentle Fire of Charcoal 
loſes its Colour, and comes out of a perfectly cryſtalline Hue. 
The Ancients have attributed great Virtues to this Gem ; and later Writers 
have been ſo much of their Opinion, as to make it the Baſis of a cordial 
and aſtringent Confection, which takes its Name from it. It is generally ſaid 
to be cordial, reſtorative, and moderately aſtringent; and ſome have added, 
that it is hypnotic. But we are afraid theſe Virtues ſtand but upon a preca- 
rious Footing of Credit. The Oſtentation of bringing the moſt coſtly Things 
into Medicine, ſeems to have given the original Hint for uſing the Gems in 
general, rather than any rational Opinion of their Virtues ; and if there were 
nothing elſe againſt it, one would be cautious of their getting into Uſe, were 
it only from the Uncertainty of what Apothecaries meet with under their 
Names at the Druggiſts. e | e 


CHAPTER IL 


SAPPHIRUS, 


Me Sapphire. 


IHE Sapphire is one of the firſt in the Rank of Gems, when perfect and 
in its pureſt State. It is equal in Hardneſs, in Luſtre, and in Price, to 

the Ruby or any other of the coloured Gems. It is found uſually in the peb- 
ble Form; that is, in ſmall roundiſh or flattiſh Maſſes with no Angles, with 
{mooth Surfaces, and ſomewhat gloſſy. And in this State its uſual Size is 
that of a Pea; the more rare Stones are as large as a Horſe Bean; and 
| ſome have even been found pure and fine of more than half an Inch Diameter. 
Their Value does not always riſe in Proportion to their Size in this their 
rough State, for theſe Pebbles are often of ſo irregular a Form, that there 1s 
no working them whole into one Stone, but they muſt be cut into two 0r 
three; and often one Part of them is well coloured and the other not. 
The pebble Sapphires, though they have ſome Brightneſs, have not by any 
Means the Luſtre and Beauty of the native Ruby. This is the more uſual 
Form of this Gem in its natural State; but it is ſometimes alſo found in the 
angular and columnar Form. In this State it always forms a — Co- 
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terminated by a ſhort hexangular Pyramid, and perfectly reſembling a 

þ = of the 3 Cryſtal, but = it is of a beautiful blue Colour. There 
is great Variety in theſe columnar Sapphires ; they ſeldom ſtand ſingle; but 
Cluſters of them are found together : Among a Congeries of Ten or a Dozen of 

them however it is rare to find more than one or two that are. duly and 

thoroughly coloured. Some are tinged only at the Point, and a little Way 
down the Column : Some have a faint Tinge of the blue ſcarce perceptible; 
and others are perfectly pellucid and colourleſs. Theſe are the true and genuine 
white Sapphires : They are very beautiful, extremely bright, and of a fine Wa- 
ter, far exceeding any other Stone except the Diamond. Our Jewellers have 

a Way of ſelling Cryſtals well cut under the Name of the white Sapphire, and 

have debaſed the Value of the Stone in the Opinion of the World ; but when 

a genuine white Sapphire is met with it, is eaſily ſeen to be ſomething very 

different from all the Counterfeit —© 5 „ 

| Beſide the ſeveral Shades or Degrees of Colour between the deepeſt Indigo 
Blue, and the pure colourleſs and pellucid cryſtalline Hue, of every Degree of 

| which we find Sapphires; there are alſo ſome met with which have very little 

of the Blue, but Le with it a fine pearly Whiteneſs ; theſe have leſs Pellu- 

_ cidity than the others; they are called, from their milky Hue, Milk Sapphires; 
and but that they want the changeable Colours of the Opal, haveſome Reſemblance 
of that Stone. There is ſomething very beautiful in the milky Sapphire in its 
ordinary State; but it is at Times found tinged with other Colours, with any of 

which it makes a very beautiful Figure. I have lately met with one among the 
Jewellers, which had the Emerald Green in about the ſame Degree in which the 

Diamond ſometimes is tinged with that Colour: This with the Mixture of the 
milky Whiteneſs made a very elegant Figure ; but the moſt beautiful of all 
the accidental Tinges of this Stone is the Red. The Lord Janes Cavendiſh, at 
this Time, poſſeſſes one of theſe among his valuable Collection, which is one 
of the prettieſt Stones in the World. The Pebble Sapphires in general are 
harder, and have more Luſtre than the cryſtalliform ones. There are colour- 
leſs ones among theſe, as well as among the others, and they are more valua- 
ble. The Sapphire is of very different Degrees of Hardneſs, Luſtre, and Va- 
lue, according to the different Places whence it is found. Our Jewellers make 
tour Kinds of it. 1. When the Stone is in its utmoſt Perfection, finely co- 
loured with a bright, though ſtrong Blue, and of the ſame Degree of Hard- 
neſs with the Rub 7, they call it the Oriental blue Sapphire; theſe Stones are 
very ſcarce, and of a very great Value. The ſecond Kind is what they call 

Ss the white Sapphire; but this is an improper Name, as the Stone has not the 
leaſt Whiteneſs in it, but is perfectly colourleſs as the pureſt Water. The 

third Kind includes the Sapphires of Silefia and Bohemia, which are of a pale 

Blue, and ſcarce harder than Cryſtal : Theſe are vaſtly inferior in Luſtre to 

the Oriental ones, and theſe they call Water Sapphires. The fourth Kind is 

the milk Sapphire above mentioned. The Oriental Sapphires are brought from 

Fu, where they are found of all Shades of Blue from the paleſt Tinge up to 

| the deepeſt Violet. When any of theſe are ill coloured, they are ſometimes 
liveſted of their Colour by heating in the Fire, and fold under the Name of 

Viite Sapphires. The pebble Sapphires of the Eaft Indies are more valuable 

ian the columnar z thoſe of Peg are al of this Kind, We have ſome 155 
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ble and ſome columnar or cryſtalliform Sapphires from Cananor and the Illand of 
Ceylon, which are often very fine; and we ſometimes ſee Stones half Sapphire, 
half Ruby; that is, in Part Red, and in Part Blue from this Part of the 
World. The red of theſe Stones is true Ruby, the blue Part true Sapphire ; and 
from this it is eaſy to ſee that the Matter of theſe two Gems is the ſame, and 
that they only become different as they have imbibed different Colours. The 
Occidental Sapphires are the Produce of Silgſa and Bohemia. They are often 
very beautiful, but ſofter and of leſs Luſtre than the Oriental. 

The Ancients did not know this Gem under the Name of the Sapphire: 
What they called by that Name, was a peculiar Kind of the Lapis Lazuj 
with the Blue very deep and fine, and the golden coloured Matter diſpoſed in 
Stars: They were well acquainted with our Sapphire, and called it Beryllus A. 
eroides, the ſky blue Beryll. 33 
It is not much to the Credit of the Druggiſts, that after having thus de- 

ſcribed the ſeveral Kinds of this Gem, we have ſtill to deſcribe the Sapphires 
they keep for medicinal Uſe : , There are none of theſe that have ſo much 2 
the Colour of the true Sapphire to recommend them to us: We ſometime 
find among them a ſmall Kind of Pebble Garnets of the Size of a Pin's Head, 
but more uſually a duſty, ferrugineous Matter, with neither the Luſtre, Colour, 
nor Tranſparence of a Gem, and which will in great Part be attracted by the 

Magnet. It is not eaſy to conceive, by what Means a Subſtance ſo very di. 
ferent from not only the Gem whoſe Name it carries, but from all the Gems 
in the World, ſhould have got into the general Uſe that this has in the Shops; 
not only our own Drugeilts, but thoſe of France and Germany, all having it 
under the Name of the Sapphire. _ VVV 
The Sapphire is ſaid to have very great Virtues as a Cordial, Sudorific, and 
Alexipharmic ; but we have no good Teſtimony of any Body's ever having 
found this by Experiment. And indeed if the Gem had any, we are in no 
Way of profiting by them, while we are to give a ferrugineous Body under 


its Name 


CHAPTER Iv. 


en... - SMARACDYLS 
The Emerald. 


HE Emerald is perhaps the moſt beautiful of all the Claſs of coloured 
1 Gems when perfect: The Ruby has more Fire indeed, but the Beaut 
of the Colour in a fine Emerald gives it a Preference upon the whole, thoug 
Inferior in that very remarkable Quality. The Emerald is found ſometimes 
the roundiſh or pebble Form, ſometimes in the columnar or cryſtalline one; 
the pebble Emeralds however are the moſt valued. They are met with of , 
rious Sizes, but uſually very ſmall ; there are Multitudes found of the Size 
a large Pin's Head, for one of any tolerable Bigneſs; though now and 

there occur Stones of the Size of a Horſe Bean, and even up to that of 
Wallnut : Such however are not met with above once in an Age or th 
The pebble Emeralds are found looſe in the Earth of Mountains, and in e 
Beds of Rivers; the cryſtalliform ones are uſually met with adhering * 


* 
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te. opake, cryſtalline Matter, though ſometimes to Pieces of Jaſper or of 
D co and - ſofter Gem of the ſame Colour, onl me ſome. 
Tinge of a yellowiſh Caſt, and called the Root of the Emerald. The Peb- 
dle Emeralds are in their natural State bright and tranſparent, though leſs 
offy than the columnar ones; both are ever of a perfect and pure green, 
without the leaſt Admixture of any. other Colour. It has this green in all the. 
different Shades, from very dark to extremely pale, and,is. probably ſometimes. 
entirely colourleſs ; though then it is ſure to be called the white Sapphire; 
our Jewellers calling all colourleſs Stones ſuperior to Cryſtal in Hardneſs and 
Luſtre, by that Name. 


Emeralds are found in the Eaſ- Indies, and in many Parts of America, par- 


ticularly about the Gold Mines of Peru; they are alſo met with in Siga, Bo- 
bemia, and in ſome other Parts of Europe; but they are very different in Luſtre 


and Value as they come from theſe different Parts of the World. The Orien- 
al Emeralds are of equal Hardneſs with the Sapphire; thoſe of Peru are of 


much the ſame Hardneſs with the Garnet; and therefore of proportionably 


leſs Beauty and Luſtre than the Oriental; as to thoſe of the ſeveral Parts of 


Europe, they are but little harder than Cryſtal; our Jewellers indeed pretend that 
they are not at all harder than that Stone; but this is owing to what they meet 
with under the Name of European Emeralds, not being in reality Emeralds at 


all, but only Cryſtals tinged green by Copper, and uſually found in Mines of 
that Metal. Theſe are indeed very — 4 but vaſtly inferior to the 


very worſt. of Emeralds in Hardneſs. The Oriental Emeralds are at. preſent 


found only in Cambay, and are there very ſcarce, and few of them of late 
Years have been imported into Europe ; the Princes of that Part of the World 


being themſelves very fond of them. It has been ſuppoſed from this, that 
there are not in Reality any Oriental Emeralds, nor ever were; but this is a 


very abſurd Opinion. The Quantities of them among the Regalia of the Mo- 
narchs of that Part of the World, and their Superiority over all others are 


alone ſufficient Proofs, if there were not a thouſand others, to prove that not 
there. What we ſee among our Jewellers under the Name of Oriental Eme- 
ralds are all from Peru, and are many of them very beautiful; they are found 
in the Mountains over the Gold Mines, among a duſky greyiſh Earth that fills - 


up the perpendicular Fiſſures of the Strata of Stone, and ſometimes adhering 


to the Sides of thoſe Fiſſures in their cryſtalline Shape. . 15 
The Smaragdus of the Ancients was very evidently the ſame Gem with the 
Emerald of our Times: We mean what they deſcribed as their genuine and 


fine Emerald; for they comprehended alſo under this Name every Gem, or 


even Stone of any conſiderable Beauty and of a green. Colour. It is evident 
that they called the finer. green Jaſpers. by this Name, and probably ſome of 
the finer green Marbles alſo; otherwiſe we cannot well comprehend what they 
meant by their Deſcription of Pillars of many Feet in Length formed out of 
one ſolid Emerald.. 5 e 3 

The Emerald is of the Number of, thoſe Gems that owe their Colour. to the 
metalline Sulphurs, and therefore loſe. it in the Fire. An Emerald thrown up- 
on burning Charcoal emits, a fine thin. greeniſh Flame, and immediately be- 
comes colourleſs as Cryſtal ; though- ſtill very hard. and of a fine 8 
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Our Druggiſts ought to ſell us for medicinal Uſes the Chippings and Frag.” 
ments of this Stone, or thoſe ſmall Emeralds which are fit for no other Pur- 
poſes though genuine, But inſtead of this, they keep under the Name of this 
Gem, Fragments of coloured Cryſtals and Spars which are found in Abun- 
dance about the Mines of Copper and Iron. It is very certain indeed that 
the Emerald owes its Colour to the former of theſe Metals, becauſe the facti- 
tious Paſtes or Glaſſes may be coloured to a true ſmaragdine Hue by Copper: 
But it does not follow that all the green Cryſtals and Spars in the World have 
the Particles of the ſame Metal in the ſame Proportion, or that they have not 
alſo other Particles very improper to be given internally. Wh 
The Virtues aſcribed to this Gem by fanciful Authors are numberleſs ; but 
what we are informed of with moſt Appearance of Certainty in Regard to 
It is, that it will ſtop Hzmorrhages and Diarrhceas, and ſweeten or obtund 
the too acrid Humours. But as this is recorded of the Emerald as found 
among the Druggiſts, it belongs, if we are to believe there is any Truth in it, 
rather to the Cryſtal than to the Gem. And perhaps it would be better for the 
World if both this and the other Fragments of the Gems were baniſhed from 
the Compoſitions in which they are ordered, and common Cryſtal uſed in their 
Place. that Caſe we ſhould know that what we 4 was innocent at leaſt, 
which is what we are far from being affured of, as the Caſe now ſtands, wich 
Regard to what we ſee under the Names of them in, the Shops. 


— 


Of the Pellucid Gems leſs uſed in Medicine. 

M ONG the Number of the pellucid Gems which have only a Place in 

the Catalogues of the Materia Medica, but have not the Honour to be 

made Ingredients in any of the {Compoſitions ; we are to reckon, 1. The 

 Runy. 2. The BERYILII. 3. The Topaz. 4. The AmeTaysT. 5. The 
Oypat. And 6. The Diamonp. * A : 

Of theſe we ſhall ſay the leſs, as the Knowledge of them is leſs eſſential to 

the Medical Reader; though it might be conſtrued} an Omiſſion if we had 

wholly paſſed them by. oe: ee 


CHAPTER 1. 
| Runzxrivs, 


We Ruby. 


5 HE Ruby is equal to any Stone in Beauty and in Value after the Pi- 
- amond. It is not found in the Variety of Forms many of the other 
Gems are, but always in the Pebble Shape. No Body ever ſaw a columnar or 
cryſtalliform Ruby in the World. Our Jewellers indeed ſometimes meet with 
Stones of a very elegant Colour of this Shape, which when wrought, are ſold 
for Rubies ; but thoſe who work them know the Difference. And thoſe who 
know the true Tinge of Colour of the Ruby, can judge of them at Sight, 


and know they are not ſo. | 1 
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The common Size of Rubies is that of a Pin's Head, but among theſe there 
are met with conſiderably large ones, which when 5 and free from Blemiſhes 
are of very great Value: The Ruby is ſecond only to the Diamond in Hard- 
neſs; its Colour is a fine and glowing red which it poſſeſſes in the ſeveral 
Specimens, in all the Shades and Degrees from the deepeſt blood Colour to 
the pale fleſhy Tinge of the red Diamond- In the deeper Stones there is always 
a faint Tinge of purpliſh diſtinguiſhable among the Red, but this grows leſs 
and leſs perceptible as the Colour is paler, till in the common pale Rubies it is 
- wholly loſt to the Sight, except a ay experienced and nice Eye, accuſtom'd 

to the Examination of the Colour of the Gems, is employ'd to diſcover it. In 
the native State its Figure is uſually roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, and ſometimes - 

Pear faſhioned, but almoſt always flat on one Side, and its native Poliſh is ſo 
that it is very frequently worn without any help from Art. 

Our Jewellers diſtinguiſh the Ruby under its ſeveral Shades of Colour, into 
three different Kinds. When its Colour is ſtrong and full they call it, ſimply, 
the Ruby; when the Colour is paler, and the Stone leſs bright and fine, they 
_ call it a Spinel Ruby; and when it is pale but full of Spirit and Luſtre, they 
give it the Name of the Balaſs Ruby: The Colour of this Gem is perfectly 
that of the pale Damaſk Roſe, and its Luſtre equal to that of any Gem, except 
only the Diamond. The ſmall Rubies are very * uſually, and ſhew very 
little of the purpliſh Tinge. The Jewellers alſo tell us of two other Kinds, the 
Rock Ruby, and the Rubacelle, but neither of theſe are truly of the Ruby 
Kind; the firſt is a Garnet of a peculiar Kind, and the other a Species of 
Hyacinth, both before deſcribed under thoſe Heads. We have Rubies, truly 
ſo call'd, only from the Eaſ-Indies, and they are found there; ſcarce any where 
elſe except in the Mountain Copelan in Pegu, and in the Beds of Rivers, and 
ſome of the Mountains in the Iſland of Ceylon. The Ancients knew the Ruby 
of our Times, they confounded it however with a multitude of other Gems of 
the ſame Colour, under the Name of a Carbuncle. . 
There are not wanting medical Authors who tell us, that the Ruby is the 
higheſt of all Cordials, but nobody at preſent ſeems in a Humour to try ſo im- 
| Probable a Medicine. It ſeems to owe its Colour to Gold, it being poſſible to 

ſeparate a ſmall Portion of Gold from the little native Rubies 3 and alto to give 
| the true Colour of the Ruby to factitious Paſte, by Means of that Metal. 


CHAPTER U. 


BzRYLLUS, 


FVV 


T HIS is a Name very much miſapply'd at preſent, our Jewellers calling 
one of the brown Cryſtals, and alſo the finer Carnelians by it, but it truly 
and properly belongs to a pellucid Gem, of a bluciſh green Colour, which the 
Ancients call'd by this Name, and which they alſo ſometimes uſe it for; 
Lane , they generally call it the Aqua Marine, or as they ſpeak it, the Egg or 
e Marine. „ 
It is, when perfect and free from Blemiſhes, a very beautiful Stone, though 
cf no great Price at preſent. It is found, like moſt of the other Gems, both * 


the pebble and columnar Form, but in the latter moſt frequently, In the pebble 
Form it uſually appears of a roundiſh but flatted Figure, and commonly is full 
of ſmall flat Faces irregularly diſpoſed. Its moſt frequent Size in this State ig, 
that of a ſmall Tare, and from this it is found up to that of a Pea, a Horſe. 
bean, and even a Wallnut. It is however much more frequent in the columnar. 
or cryſtalline Form, in which it always conſiſts of hexangular Columns ter- 
minated by hexangular Pyramids; theſe are found in Cluſters, ten or more 
uſually together in the Fiſſures of the ſolid Strata growing to the Stones. It is 
ever regularly of a pale Colour, form'd of a Mixture of blue and green; it 
never receives any other Admixture of Colour into it, nor loſes any one of 
theſe, but it has its genuine Tinge in all the Degrees, from a very deep and 
duſky to the paleſt Tinge imaginable, of the Hue of Sea - Water. 5 
The Beryll in its moſt perfect State approaches to the Hardneſs. of the 
Garnet, but it is often ſofter: Our Jewellers in general will tell us it is no harder 
than Cryſtal, but this is owing to their own Ignorance, in the not diſtinguiſh- 
ing between colour'd Cryſtals of this Tinge, and true Berylls. Blueiſh green 
Cryſtals are not uncommon in Mines. where there is. Copper and Iron; and 
they are ſcarce leſs common under the Name of Berylls among the Jewellers, 
but theſe are not to be confounded with the genuine Gem. © 
The Beryll is found in the Eaſt-Indies, particularly in the Iſland of Ceylon, 
and about the Gold Mines in Peru: We have alſo ſome from Silęſia, but what 
are brought from thence are oftener colour'd Cryſtals than real Berylls ; and 
when they are genuine they are greatly inferior, both in. Hardneſs and Luſtre, 
to the Oriental and Peruvian Kinds. 1 g 5 
The Beryll loſes its Colour in a Charcoal Fire, it emits a thin and fine blue 
Flame, and is rendered colourleſs and pellucid; but when thus diveſted of its 
Colour, it has very much leſs Beauty than any of the other colour'd Gems 
treated in the ſame manner, and is indeed little ſuperior to common Cryſtal. As 
to its Virtues, its Colour being the ſame with that of Sea-Water, has led fanci- 
ful People to the adviſing it to be worn to prevent Sea-Sickneſs: It is ſaid 
to be an Aſtringent, but. Cryſtal in all Probability poſſeſſes the ſame Virtues 
with it in this Reſpect. Its Colour is owing to an Admixture of cupreous and 
8 Particles, but they are in too ſmall Quantity to have any Effect 
EE nn 


CHAPTER III. 
ToOopAZ Tus, N 
The Topaz, 


HE Topaz of the Shops is the ſame Stone which our Jewellers know by 
this Name, but very different from what the Ancients knew under the ſame 
Name: They call'd this Stone, from its golden Colour, the Cbryſalite or Gold- 
Stone. We have inverted the Names, and as we call their Chryſalite Topas, 

we alſo call the Stone they knew under the Name of the Topaz, the Chryſolite. 
The Topaz of our Times, when perfe& and free from Blemiſhes (we may add 
when genuine, for nineteen in twenty of the Stones we meet with among the 
Jewellers under this Name are falſe ones) is a very beautiful and valuable Gems it 0 
owever 


reer 1 
however very rare in this State. It is of the Number of thoſe Gems which are 
found only in the round or pebble Form, there never having been yet ſeen a 
true and genuine Topaz of a columnar Figure, though the far greater Part of 
what our Jewellers call ſuch are in that Form. The greateſt Part of the true 
Topazes are no _ than Grains of a coarſe Sand, among theſe there are how- 
ever ſome met with of the Size of a Pea, and ſome much. larger, though thoſe 
are very rare. It is of a roundiſh or oblong Figure in its native or rough State, 
and uſually is flatted on one fide, and 1s generally of a bright and naturall 
poliſh'd Surface, tolerably tranſparent. They are ever of a fine yellöw Colour, 
for they have this like the other Gems, in ſeveral different Deprees ; the fineſt 
of all are of a true and 8 gold Colour, but there are ſome much deeper, 
and others extremely pale, ſo as to appear ſcarce ting'd. The oriental Topaz is 
equal to the Ruby in Hardneſs, and is ſecond only to the Diamond in Luſtre. 
The Topazes of the other Parts of the World fall off greatly from this Hardneſs, 
but the pooreſt of the genuine ones are conſiderably harder than Cryſtal. The 
Topaz loſes its Colour entirely on being thrown into a Charcoal Fire, and when 
taken out is a very fine colourleſs Stone, undiſtinguiſhable from that known by 
the Name of the white Sapphire : upon the whole it appears, that the Oriental 
coloured Gems are all much the ſame in their Matter, differing ſcarce at all ex- 
cept in Colour, and that, when they are either found naturally colourleſs, or 
rendered ſo.by Art, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh one of them from the other. 
The fineſt Topazes in the World are found in the Eaſt-Indies, but they are 
very rare there of any Size: The Great Mogul however at this Time poſſ-ſſes 
one, which is ſaid to weigh a hundred and fifty ſeven Carrats, and to be worth 
more than twenty thouſand Pounds. The Topazes of Peru come next after theſe 
in Beauty and in Value; the European are principally found in Si/:Jia and Bohemia, 
and are generally full of Cracks and Flaws, and of a browniſh Yellow. 
Beſide all theſe Degrees of Value in the genuine Topazes, our Jewellers 
keeg Nhat they call a Kind of them, inferior greatly to them; all theſe are 
common Hexaggular Cryſtals, colour'd to a paler or deeper Yellow in Mines: 
Theſe they cut into: Stones for Rings, and ſell under the Name of Topazzs, and 
moſt of the Stones that we ſee under that Name are ſuch. | 
The Ancients have ſaid much of the Virtues of the T! p It is ſaid to be 
a high Cordial, and a Sudorifick ; and to have been given alſo in Hzmorrhages 


with great Succeſs. Whatever Virtues however it may poſſeſs, we are not to 


expect to find them in the Stones our Druggiſts now keep under the Name of 
Topazes, theſe being no other than Fragments bf a yellowiſh plated Spar, 
common in Lead Mines, and impregnated more or fs with that Metal. The 
Topaz itſelf indeed ſeems to owe its Colour to Lead; but the Quantity it 
contains of it is ſo very inconſiderable, that it can be of Js Effect in the Body, 


but may very well be ſuppoſed to leave it in the State of Cryſtal, which ſeems 


as much as we are to imagine really of any of the Gems; but this Spar ſold in 
its Place, not only diſcovers that it holds a great deal of Lead by its Wei ht, 
- 1 — ſeparated Lead from it, in no leſs Quantity than one fifth of its 
| Weight. . | * — 
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much reſembles the common Sprig Cryſtal, except in Colour, Hardneſs and 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AMETHYSTUS, 
The Amethyſt. 


HE Anetlyſt of our Times is the ſame Gem that the Ancients knew 
under that Name. lt is in its fineſt and moſt perfect State a very beauti. 
ful and valuable Stone, ſcarce inferior to any thing but the Diamond, either 
in Luſtre or Price; there are however very few of this Standard of Hardneſs 
and Luſtre. Ir is found in various Forms, like many of the other Gems, ſome. 
times in a round or pebble like Shape, but more frequently in a Cryſtal Form, 
or angular one. 5 3 LO 
The pebble Amethyſts are ſometimes of very irregular Shapes, depreſs'd in 
ſome Places and protuberant in others, and thence are much leſs valuable, az 
a large one will ſometimes only furniſh Matter of a due Thickneſs for a Stone 
of but a moderate Size. It is at other Times found pretty regularly round. 
ed, ſometimes oblong, and ſometimes of the Shape of a Pear; in either of 
theſe Shapes it is much more valuable than in the leſs regular ones, becauſe leſs 
1s loſt from it in the cutting. This pebble Form however is not the moſt com- 
mon Appearance of the native Amethyſt, it is moſt frequently found of an 
angular Figure, and not looſe in the Earth, or in the Beds of Rivers, as the pebble 
Amethyſts are, but adhering to the Sides of Fiſſures in Stone, or coating over 
the Hollows of large roundiſh Nodules of the Geodes Kind: In theſe it is not 
however uniform as to its Figure, when found adhering to the Sides of the 
perpendicular Fiſſures; it is uſually in Form of an hexangular Column, con- 
ſiderably long and ſlender, and terminated by a ſhort hexangular Pyramid, and 


Luſtre. When it is found within the Hollows of the roundiſh Stones, it moſt 
frequently aſſumes the Form of a very ſhort quadrilateral Column, terminated 
by a tolerably long quadrilateral Pyramid, though it is ſometimes found con- 
ſiſting only of this Pyramid affix d to no Column at all, and ſometimes even in 
theſe Nodules of the ſame hexangular Figure with thoſe in the Fiſſures of the 
Strata; though in thoſe Fiſſures it never is found of the quadrilateral Figure, in 
which it is uſually found in the Nodules. In which ever of theſe Forms the 
Amethyſt is found, it is ever of a fine and elegant purple Colour, which ſeems 
compoſed of a happy Mixture of a deep Blue and a fine full Red, in the fineſt 
Specimens ſo happily joined as to form the trueſt and moſt delicate Purple we 
have any Idea of; but in others as the Blue or the red prevail, the Colour runs 
either into the Roſe Colour with very little blue in it, or into the Violet Colour 
with but a ſmall Portion of the red. It has theſe ſeveral Shades of Colours alſo 
all in very different Degrees in the different Specimens, ſome of them being ſo 
deep as to be ſcarce pellucid, unleſs held up againſt the Light; and others ſo 

pale as ſcarce to ſeem ting d. We have no peculiar Names for the different 
Shades of Colours of the Ametbyſt, but the Ancients diſtinguiſhed thoſe Stones 
in which the Blue was vaſtly prevalent, by the Name of Hyacrynths, a Name not 
improperly given to ſuch Specimens of this Gem, as approached to the pur- 
pliſh blue Colour of the Flower of that Name, but very abſurdly beſtow'd 5 
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upon a yellowiſh Gem, which they call'd the Lyncurius, as has already been 


dilts under the Name of Amerbyſts, f 


operate as well one way as the other to this End. We are alſo told of its 
Virtues as an Aſtringent, and a Remedy againſt Hæmorrhages. It probably 

polleſſes the Virtues of Cryſtal, but it would not be prudent to uſe the Things 
_ Galld Ametbyts by the modern Druggiſts, either in the Place of that Gem or of 


_ Cryſtals, as they ſeem impregnated with various other Matters, and very fre- 


quently contain Lead. | | 

— The Amethyſt owes its Colour to Iron: It is not only poſſible to ſeparate Iron 
from it, but alſo to give the true Amethyſtine Tinge to artificial Paſtes and 
Glaſſes with that Metal . = 


AA recorded with great Honour for its Virtue, in prevent- 
Ing Drunkenneſs ; we are told that it had this Effect, whether taken in Powder 
or only wore _ the Finger; and indeed it is highly probable, that jit will 
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CHAPTER v. 
oOrarxv 85 
The Opal. 


T HIS is a very elegant and a very ſingular Kind of Stone, it hardly comes 
within the Rank of what we call the pellucid Gems, being much more 
opake and much leſs hard than any of them: It has however been at all Times 
received among them, and placed tolerably high in Rank. The Romans made it 
the fourth in Value, and at preſent, though as little valued as it ever was in the 
World, the good and perfect Specimens of it will ſell for a conſiderable 

8 8 8 
It is never found in a columnar or angular Form, but always in what is call'd 
the pebble Shape: It is of various Sizes, from that of the Head of a Pin up to 
the bigneſs of a Wallnut; it ſometimes exceeds even this, but that rarely, and 
in general the larger Specimens are ſeldom found quite perfect, ſo that the 
Jewellers often are obliged to cut them. It is ſometimes met with as round as 
aà Marble, but its more frequent Form is an oblong or oval, rounded on one 
Side and flat on the other: Sometimes it has been found of the Shape of a Bean, 
with the Dent on one Side, ſometimes in the pyriform, or pearlike Figure; 
and ſometimes in ſmall flat Pieces, which are the leaſt valuable of all. It is 
naturally bright, ſmooth and gloſſy, and ſhews all its Beauty without the help 
of the Lapidary. Opals are for this Reaſon frequently worn native as Rubies 
are. In Colour it very much reſembles the fineſt Mother of Pearl, its Baſis 
feeming a blueiſh or greyiſh White, but with a Property of refleing all the 
Colours of the Rainbow, as turn'd differently to the Light: It has this Quality 
however in a much ſuperior Degree to Mother of Pearl, and is brighter, and 
greatly more tranſparent, ſo that one ſees very deep into it. The Colours it 
throws out are almoſt equal to thoſe of all the ſeveral pellucid Gems that poſſeſs 
them ſingly : The Green and the Blue are particularly beautiful in it, but the 
firey Red is the fineſt of all: This ſeems to be deep in the Stone, and to 
throw itſelf out from its Bottom, as it is turn'd properly to the Light with a 
peculiar Force: The Red ſeems the moſt properly of all the adventitious Colours 
to belong to the Nature of the Stone, for we A meet with blackiſh 
Opals, which ſhew no other Colour in any Light, only the Red, but that in 
its full Glory ; even this, however, is not properly inherent in the Opal, for 
Fragments of this Stone broke ſmall, ſhew neither this nor any other of the 
Colours, but are of a pale ſimple Greg, 2 8 
The Opal is found in the Eaft-Indies, in Ægypt, Perſia, and Tartary, and in 
ſome Parts of Europe, particularly in Bobemia. The Oriental in this, as in al 
the other Gems, are much the finer; they are found on the Sides of Mountains, 
and in the Beds of Rivers, but always lying looſe among Earth or Sand: Thx 
Bobemian are generally bedded in a hard Stone of the Jaiper Kind, of a greeniſh 
or greyiſh Colour. The Oriental are harder as well as brighter than the _ 

1 — hk — | 


® 


+ even they are difficultly poliſhed to any Degree of Nicety ; ſo that unleſs 
22 1 Bene foul or ſcratched, it is often better to wear them with their 
native Poliſh than any way elſe. 3 . 

The Virtues, both medical and magical, that have been attributed to the 
Opal by the old Authors, are almoſt innumerable, but we live in an incredulous 
Age, in which very happily nothing of all that is ſaid of it is believed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ASTERIA, 


The Aſteria of the Ancients, calÞd by our Jewellers the Cats Eye. 


HIS is a Gem which more than any other approaches to the Nature of 

. | the Opal, but which wants much of its Beauty. It is very determinate 
in its Form, being never found in the angular or columnar Shape that moſt of 
dhe pellucid Gems ſometimes are, nor indeed in what we properly call the peb- 
ble Form. It is naturally of a Semi-circular Figure, flat at the Bottom and of 
the Figure of the half, or a ſmaller Segment of a Sphere on the other Side, in 
the manner of the Opal. It is naturally ſmooth and gloſſy as if wrought by Art, 
and is of a pale brown Colour, in which it has an included White which plays 
about in it, . as held differently to the Light, in the manner of the Fire Colour 
of the Opal, and ſeems like that Colour in that Gem, bedded deep in the 
Stone, but it wants all the other fine Tinges that the Opal throws out. The 
various Specimens of this Gem have this included White in different Degrees, 
in ſome where it bears but a ſmall Proportion to the Brown it 1s ſeen in Form 
of a lucid Speck moving about to different Parts of the Stone as it is dif- 
ferently turn'd to the Light: In this State the Speck of White reſembles a Star, 
and it was from this that the Ancients call'd it Aferia. When there is more of 
the White in it one half of the Stone uſually appears White, while the other 
is Brown; the white and the brown Halves ſhift their Places, as the Stone is 
variouſly turn'd to the Light, and there often ſeems a ſort of white Line to 
divide them. It is ſometimes ting'd accidentally with a greeniſh, blueiſh, or 
yellowiſh Colour, but it is the worſe for any thing of this Kind, never ſhewing 
the included Light ſo well as when of its native pale Brown. 

It is found in the Iſland of Borneo, and in ſome other Parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 
as alſo in New Spain, and in ſome Parts of Europe, where it is found bedded in 
the ſame Stone with the Opals, the very ſame Maſs not unfrequently containing 
both. It is ſaid to have ſome Virtues as an Aſtringent, but the preſent Practice 


w bolly diſregards them. 


ADAMAS, 
The Diamond. 


HE Diamond, though a Stone naturally colourleſs, is eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all others of the colourleſs Kind by its Splendour and the 


Q 2 Brightneſs 
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Brightneſs and Luſtre of its Reflections. It is like the generality of the other 
lucid Gems, found ſometimes in an angular and ſometimes in a pebble like 
Form. In its angular State however it does not, as the reft do, reſemble the 
common Sprig Cryſtal, but the more perfect Bodies of that Claſs, the double 
pointed ones. 3 3 q 
The true Figure of the Diamond in its angular, that is its moſt perfect 
Form, is that of an inequilateral Octahaedron, compoſed of two quadrilateral 
Pyramids affixed Baſe to Baſe, and conſequently with their Points turn'd 
the two oppoſite Ways: Diamonds of this Form are what the Jewellers call 
Six pointed Stones; but beſide this there are two other leſs perfect angular 
Figures of this Gem, the one a columnar one of fix Sides, the other an oblo 
quadrilateral Column with two truncated Ends; theſe are the only tolerably 
regular angular Forms of the Diamond ; but beſide theſe it has an almoſt 
infinite Variety of others, which are corner'd and pointed, but which 2 
belong to it in its pebble Form. In this State it 1s ſometimes roundiſn, ſome- 
times oblong, and ſometimes flat, and in ſome Specimens perfectly ſmooth, 
in others full of Inequalities on the Surface. 5 3 3 
In which ever of theſe Forms the Diamond is found, it is to all Intents and 
Purpoſes the ſame Stone, and when poliſhed has the ſame Qualities in Pro- 
portion to its Perfection and Purity. The Diamond is naturally colourleſs as 
the pureſt Water, but it is like all other tranſparent Foſſils, liable to be ting'd 


dy metalline Particles, and is ſometimes found with a Caſt of Red, ſometimes 
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of Blue, ſometimes of Green, and more frequently than any of theſe of 
Yellow. The ſmall Diamonds are vaſtly the more plentiful, the others are 
found more and more rarely as they encreaſe in Size. The largeſt ever certainly 
known of, is now in the Poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul, its Weight is two 
hundred and ſeventy nine Carrats, and its Value is computed at between 
ſeven and eight hundred thouſand Pounds. IRE : 5 
We are not to ſuppoſe the Diamond of different Species, becauſe we meet 
with it ſhet into ſeveral Forms: We well know that common Salt will from 
the ſame Solution, according to the various Accidents of the Evaporation, form 
itſelf into ſome ſolid. and ſhapeleſs Maſſes, ſome perfectly irregular though 
angular ones, ſome regular Cubes,. and: ſome regular Pyramids : We know 
that the Subſtance is the ſame in all theſe, however the Form may have dif- 
tered ; and as Diamonds have originally, without all Queſtion, concreted out 
of a Fluid, it is not at all wonderful, that among the various Accidents ſuch a 
Concretion muſt have been attended with in the Bowels of the Earth, that 
ſome Parts of the ſame Matter ſhould have ſhot into quadrangular Pyramids, 
while other Parts of it form themſelves into hexangular, pyramidal, or pebble 
like Concretions, ] 4 5 „ 
Ihe Diamond in its native State is ſometimes bright as if poliſhed by Art, 
but more frequently its Surface is obſerved by Foulneſſes of various Kinds; 
and ſometimes it is as the Diamond Cutters call it veiny, that is, it has 
certain Points of an inconceivable Hardneſs. on its Surface. 
The Diamond bears the Force of the ſtrongeſt Fire unhurt, and ſuffers no 
Change by it if ever ſo long continued, provided it- is not removed: into the 
cool Air too ſuddenly ; but it it be, it ſometimes will crack. Expoſed to tc 
1 X 10 


The DIAMOND. „ 
folar Rays collected in the Focus of a large Burning-Glaſs. It after ſome 
Time ſplits into a multitude of very thin Flakes like thoſe of Talk, and 
theſe ſoon after run into a Kind of Glaſs, which has nothing of the Hard- 
neſs or Luſtre of the Diamond. . 
The only Places where Diamonds have yet been found are the Eaft-Indies, 
and the Braxili, the laſt of theſe Places is but newly diſcovered to have any, 
and there has been an Opinion, that a great Plenty of theſe Stones would be 
the Conſequence of the Diſcovery ; but it has not hitherto appear'd that they 
are produced in ſo great abundance there. | 

There have not been wanting People who have attributed to the Diamond 
great Virtues as a Cordial, but we are apt to believe no body ever did, or will 
try, whether this has been ſaid with any fort of Foundation. 
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FOSSILE BODIES 
Uſd in MEDICINE. 


' CLASS the SEVENTH. 


Extraneous Foſſils, 


Bodies which have originally belong'd to the animal Kingdom, but haye 
been petrify'd, or otherwiſe alter d by long lying in the Earth. 


Of theſe there are Seven. 


1. The Layis Jupaicus. 4. The GrossopETRA. 6. The ExrROchus. 
2. The BeLeMniTEs. 5. The OsTRacitts. 7. The AsSTERA. 
3. The BuroniTEs. NE De ne 5 oy 


CHAPTER L 
Laps Jupatcvs, 
The Jews Stone. 


HIS fingular Foſſil has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be of the Number 
of the native Bodies of this Claſs, and to owe its Form to the ſame 
Power of Cryſtallization with the Cryſtals, ſome of the Pyritæ and other re- 
gularly figured Bodies of the foſſile World; others, who have been unwilling 
to ſuppoſe this, have acknowledged it of the extraneous Kind, and as they 
could find nothing in the animal World that reſembled it in Shape, have re- 
ferr'd it to the vegetable, and from its Likeneſs in Size and Shape to an Olive, 
have call'd it the petrify'd Olive: one of theſe Opinions is erroneous however 
as well as the other, tho' not quite ſo far removed from the Truth. It is in- 
deed an extraneous Foſſil referable to the animal Kingdom, and is no other 
than the Spine of a large Echinus Marinus of a peculiar Species, the Fragments 
or Remains of the Shell of which Fiſh we alſo ſometimes find among theſe 
Stones with the Papille yet remaining, to which theſe Lapides Fudaici grew, 
and which ſtill perfectly fit that Part of the Spine which is call'd the Stem or 
the Stalk, by thcie who ſuppoſe them petrify*'d Olives. 
Several different Spines of Echini which vary extremely in Shape and _ 
ve 
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have at times been deſcribed by Authors under the Name of the Lapis Juda- 
ic, and hence the Difference, as to the Length and Thickneſs of the Stone, 
which we find in their Deſcriptions; but the Species now univerſally received 
under this Name is the petrify' d clavated Spine of a very large Echinus Ova- 
rius or Egg-ſhaped Sea Urchin. The Authors who have made Diſtinctions of 
the Lapides Fudaici into Male and Female, have given the Name of the Male 
Fudaicus to _ OR larger and longer Species, and that of the Female to 

is ſhort thick Kind. | 

-— he Female Lapis Fudaicus of theſe Authors, or common Fudaicus of the 
Shops, is a F offil of a perfectly regular and elegant Figure; it is uſually about 
three Quarters of an Inch in Length, and half an Inch in Diameter, tho” there 
are many ſmaller, and ſome few a little larger ; it never however much exceeds 
this Standard: its Figure is oblong and rounded, ſwelling in the middle, and 
gradually tapering to each End, at the one of which it terminates in a Point, 

and at the other has a Sort of Pedicle affix d to it, by which in its recent State 
it has been affix'd to the Shell, and which thoſe who are for its being a petri- 


fy'd Olive call its Stalk. It is ridg'd and furrow'd aiternately in a longitudinal 


Dire&ion, and that in a very elegant Manner, the Ridges all running at regu- 
lar and equal Diſtances ; they are about fifty in Number and are not plain, but 
punctated or more properly granulated at the top. There are ſome petrify'd 
Spines of this Shape in which the Ridges are ſmooth, and others in which the 
whole Body of the Stone is ſmooth, and there are no Ridges at all, but theſe 
| are not properly of the officinal Kind. The Colour of the Lapis Fudaicus is a 
pale and duſky grey, _ with a faint Caſt. of a duſky Rediſhneſs in it; but 
this additional Tinge is only external, the whole being merely of a whitiſh 
grey within. It is ſolid and conſiderably heavy and hard to break; when it 
has received a Blow ſufficient to this Purpoſe, it does not break irregularly as. 
a common Stone would do, but always divides in an oblique Manner, and 
ſhews two very ſmooth and gloſſy Surfaces : this has appear'd a great Singu- 
 lrity to ſome Perſons not much converſant in Foſſils, but People who have 
ſtudied thoſe Bodies, know that this is a very common Incident in Bodies, in 
which pure Spar has been the petrifying Matter, and that all the ſhelly Part 
A, the common petrify d Echin; of our Chalk Pits breaks in the very ſame 

ner. wh 

The French Druggiſts have told us that this Stone, as they call it, is of the 
Nature of the common Flint, but it is very different from that Body ; it is in- 
= deed a Petrifaction ſolely compoſed of Spar, and that tolerably pure. It is 

perfectly ſoluble in Acids, and may like all other Spars be recryſtallized again 
by a careful Proceſs from that Solution. There are a vaſt Variety of other 
| 7 of Echini longer, ſlenderer, and in other Particulars differing from theſe, 

Al of which have at times been call'd Lapides Fudaici, and any of which may 
indeed be properly enough uſed as ſuch, as they are all compoſed of the ſame 
Matter, and muſt all have the ſame Virtues. Authors have call'd this Foſſil 
the Lapis Syriacus and Phenicites, from the Places where it is principally found, 
and Euroes, from its oceaſioning a plentiful Diſcharge of the Urine ; others Te- 
colthos, from its ſuppoſed Power of diſſolving the Stone. It is found in Syria 
and all the Country thereabout in great Abundance, ſometimes lodged in a looſe : 
landy Stone, but more frequently in a marly and very hard Earth, of the Na- 
e ture 
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ture of that which we find in many Parts of Exgland, containing great Quan. 
tities of marine Bodies. 8 SE ond 8 

It is ſaid to be a great Diuretic and Lithontriptic; that it poſſeſſes the for. 
mer of theſe Virtues is very certain, but it is not equally ſure that it has any 
Thing of the other. It acts in this Caſe as mere Spar, all the Spar of the 
World, whether in its ſolid Form or in a natural State of Solution in Water 
being diuretic ; witneſs the Oftracites and the ſeveral other Forms of Spar, and 
the Waters of ſuch Springs as encruſt over Moſſes, and Things thrown into them 
with a ſtony Coat; all which are diuretic, though their Effect in cruſting over 
every Thing that comes in their Way, might make them dreaded by People 
ſubje& to the Stone. The Method of giving the Lapis Fudaicus is ground to 
an impalpable Powder. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Dram. Chara has 
given a Proceſs for making a Salt of it by Means of Sulphur, diſtilled Vine. 


gar, and ſome other Menſtruums, which he greatly recommends as a Lithon. 


triptic z but it never yet got into Uſe. 


CHAPTER . 
Lapis BELEMNITES, 
The Belemnite or Thunder Stone. 
HE Belemnites is of the Number of thoſe extrancous Foflils which we 


have not yet been able to reduce to their kindred Animals; we only 
know that it is a Petrifaction of an animal Body, or Part of an animal Bo. 


dy; but till we are much better acquainted with the Creatures which inhabit 


the Depths of the Sea, we are not to expect to find the Mould in which eve- 


ry figured Foſſil in the World has been caft. 


The Belemnites is an oblong and ſlender Body, ſomewhat pellucid, and of a 
browniſh or yellowiſh Colour. It has ſeveral Varieties in Shape, which make 


ſo many Species of it among the Naturaliſts; but all agree in the main Cha- 
racers, and all are indifferently received as Belemnites in the Shops. 


The Belemnites are all compoſed of Multitudes of thin Coats _ Cruſts en· 
circling one another, and are all of them of a tranſverſely ſtriated Texture; 


they have always a Hollow or Cavity of a Conic Form, wide at the Mouth, 
and tapering to a Point at the Bottom, placed at their larger End; but this is 


uſually not exactly in the Center, but on one Side. In ſome indeed it grows 
ſo wide at the very Extremity as to take in the whole Body of the Belem- 
nite, and leave only a thin Cruſt for its Circumference. This Cavity is fre- 
quently found empty, ſometimes it is filled up with earthy or ſtony Mat- 
ter, and ſometimes there is lodged in it a concamerated Shell of a pe- 
culiar Kind, which ſo exactly fits and fills it every Way, that it is hard to 
doubt of its being the original Inhabitant ; though we know very well that 
Petrifactions of the ſame concamerated Shell-Fiſh are found in Stone and Earth 


where there are no Belemnites. This is of the Nature of thoſe Foſſils called 
Ortboceratitæ, or ſtrait Nautili, all which are, though common enough in their 
fäoſſile State, as wholly unknown to us in their recent one as the Belemnite itſelf. 
The Inſide of the Cavity in many of the Belemnites in which it is found empty, 
is regularly marked with alternate Ridges and Furrows all the Way round, 


ſuch 
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ſuch as would exactly correſpond to the Surface of the concamerated Shel 
found in the others, and plainly indicating that ſuch had once alſo been there. 
The Belemnites have in general a angle Crack or Slit running down the 
' whole Length of the Body, or nearly fo, in Form of a ſtrait Line. Some 
we find however that have no Mark of any Fiſſure of this Kind, and 
on the other Hand, ſome that have two or three of them inſtead of one; 
but the additional ones only begin at the Apex or End, and never run any 
great Way up. 5 RIES 3 
The uſual Form of the Belemnites is that of a long and ſlender Cone, ta- 
pering by Degrees from a not very large Baſe to an obtuſe Point, and the ge- 
neral Size is about the Length and Thickneſs of a Finger, though there are 
vaſt Numbers found much ſmaller, and ſome conſiderably larger. But beſide 
theſe conic ones, there are ſome of a regularly cylindric Form, and ſome others 
which are thickeſt near one of the Ends, and grow gradually thinner and 
{maller as they approach to both. Some are found of all the intermediate Fi- 
gures between the cylindric and conic, and ſome are almoſt orbicular ; theſe 
laſt are always very ſhort and ſmall : Some of them taper off to a Point very 
gradually, and others ve abruptly, and ſome are, inſtead of being rounded, 
| flatted on one Side, and ſometimes on both; and we alſo ſometimes find them 
cruſhed and cracked by Accidents as the other Petrifactions of Animals fre- 
| quently are. We find of them as far as to eight Inches in Length, and they 
: — vary in Colour from their uſual yellowiſh brown, and are found 
of a blackiſh or blueiſh grey, and ſometimes of a Cheſnut Colour, ſometimes 
of a darker or paler brown with no Admixture of yellow in it. 
The Belemnites are found in almoſt all Parts of: the World, they are. ex- 
tremely common in Germany ; we find them alſo in ſufficient Plenty in England, 
and France and Italy abound with them. They are ſometimes brought to us 
from ria among the Lapides Fudaici, and very —_— the coarſer 
Stones from the Eaſt Indies. Authors have called them, beſide their common 
Name, by thoſe of Dactyli Idæi, and Lapides Lyncis or Lyncurii, but this laſt 
Name has been an Occaſion of Error, and has occaſioned the Belemnite to be 
confounded with the H yacinth, which Gem the Ancients called by that Name. 
The Belemnites is ſaid to have great Virtues as a Diuretic, which it may ve- 
ry well have on the ſame Principle with the Lapis Judaicus, its Matter being 
Spar. The Germans in whoſe Shops, it is frequent, fay alſo, that it is a Re- 
medy for the Nightmare. 


CHAPTER Il. 


BuroNITES, 
The Toad Stone. 


HIS is a Foſſil that has been received not only among the Lift of na- 
tive Stones by the Generality of Authors, but even has held a Place 

among the Gems, and is ſtill worn in Rings by ſome People. It is however 

as much an extraneous Foſſil, as any animal Remain of that Kind. There has 

been a ſtrong Opinion in. the World, that it was found in the Head of an old 

| Toad, and that this Animal voided it at the Mouth, on being put on a red 


Rr : Cloth. 
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Cloth. We have not wanted Authors of great Gravity who have affirmed this, 


but the Bufonites is in Reality no other than the petrified Tooth of the Lupus 
Piſcis, or Wolf Fiſh. The Dentes Melares of this peculiar Fiſh are all ob- 
tuſe and rounded, but they are not all of the fame Form or Size; they v 
in Shape and Dimenſions in the ſeveral Parts of the Jaw, and partly to this, 
partly to ſome other Fiſh having ſome of its Teeth of the ſame Kind, it is 
that we owe the Variety we ſee among the Bufonitæ which we meet with. 
The moſt uſual Form of the Bufonites is ſemi-orbicular, riſing up in a 
round Prominence on one Side, and hollowed more or leſs deeply on the other. 
This Kind is ſometimes ſo much hollowed as, when turned Bottom upwards, to re. 
ſemble an Acorn Cup, and its Cavity is ſometimes empty, and ſometimes filled 
with a ſtony or earthy Matter; others of them are of an oblong Figure, but ij 
rounded at the Top and hollowed underneath, in the ſame Manner as the for- 
mer. Of theſe ſome are of an equal Diameter all the Way, ſome ſwell out in 
the Middle, and ſome at one End; among the round ones, ſome are found 
very depreſſed, and others ſo elevated in the middle as to emulate a conic Fi. 
gure; all the Kinds are in ſome Specimens found more, in ſome leſs hollowed, 
and in ſome not at all. We at Times meet with ſome very long and ſlender, 
and ſome very round anes, but theſe are rare. They have frequently an ex- 
ternal Circle of a different Colour from the reſt, which adds greatly to ther 
Beauty; and this is often finely ſtriated. They are always found naturally po- 
liſhed, except ſome Accident have injured them, and what we ſee of them in 
Rings, are generally ſet as they were found in the Earth without any additional 
Poliſh : They are as various in Size as in Shape, many of them are hardly 
larger than a Pin's Head; and ſome on the other Hand are found of more 
than an Inch in Diameter. The more uſual Size however is from that of a 
Pea to the Breadth of a Six-pence : We hear of ſome very large ones of the 
oblong Kind; but they are deſcribed as being very flat, and therefore they are 
2 not Bufonitæ, or Teeth of the Lupus, but what Naturaliſts call S. 
iguaſtra, or more properly Icbilyperia, that is Parts of the bony Palates of 
certain Fiſh. | 3 | 
The general Colour of the Bufonites is a deep duſky brown, but it varies 
greatly in this Reſpect in the ſeveral Specimens, ſome of which are found quite 
black, others of an extremely pale ſimple brown, others of a pale Cheſnut Co- 
lour, ſome of a Liver Colour, ſome black, ſome grey, and ſome whitiſh. 
They are woolly of one uniform Colour, but ſome are found mottled and 
variegated, the yellowiſh ones with black, and the brown ones with a pal: 
greyiſh Colour. Some few are found with a Spot in the Center, ſurrounded 
with a number of concentric Circles of various Colours. Theſe are the moli 
beautiful of all. ag Cn 
The Bufonite are uſually found immerſed in Beds of Stone, and fo little 
Doubt is there of what they have originally been, that Part of the Jaw of the 
Fiſh has been ſometimes found with them, with ſome of the Teeth petrified 
in it. . . 
The Bu fonites is ſaid to be cordial and aſtringent: A thouſand other fan · 
Gifu). Virtues are aſcribed alſo to it, but the preſent Practice has rejected it. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GLOoSssO PETRA. 


ls is a Body of the Number of the extraneous Foſſils, which in ge- 
neral is leſs altered than moſt of them are, and always ſpeaks its Origin 
in a very evident Manner; being no other than a Tooth of the common Shark, 
or ſome other Fiſh of that Kind, uſually very little altered by lying in the 
Earth: Yet it has been its Fortune to be much miſunderſtood ; ſome hav- 
ing taken it for a peculiar Species of Foſſil of the native Kind, and argued 
for its having its regular Form from the ſame Principle as Cryſtal z and others 
allowing it to be of the extraneous Kind, but referring it for its Origin, to a 
Body wholly incapable” of Petrifaction; the Tongue of ſome Animal, parti- 
cularly of the Serpent Kind. It is probable that the People who gave the 
Name Gloſſapetræ to theſe Bodies, and made this Gueſs at their Origin, had 
ſeen only ſome of the ſmall and ſlender ones, which do in ſome Degree reſemble 
tongues, though even theſe, the leaſt thoſe of Serpents of any Animals in the 
World. | : Ft 3 
The greater Number of Gloſſopetre, if compared with the Teeth in the 
Mouths of recent Sharks, will be found perfectly like them in all Reſpects; 
but there are ſmaller and larger than theſe, which ſeem to have belonged to 
ſome different Species of that Fiſh. 55 1 . 
The Gloſſopetræ are of a —_ approaching to triangular, ſometimes more 
ſometimes leſs regularly ſo; ſome of them are ſtrait, others crooked, and 
ſome are ſimply triangular, others are tricuſpidate or three E z the larger 
Tooth having as it were two ſmaller ones, one on each Side its Baſe. ' Some 
of them are long and ſlender, others broad and ſhort : Some of them have 
plain Edges, others are ſerrated very ſharply ; ſome ſcarcely viſibly, others 
much deeper: In Colour there are ſome yellowiſh, others blackiſh, ſome 
brown, and ſome almoſt white. In Size alſo they are very various, ſome 
them are leſs than a Third of an Inch long, and ſome more than five In- 
ches. Their uſual Size however is about three Quarters of an Inch in 
Length, and half an Inch or a little more in Breadth. They ſometimes ſeem 
conſiderably altered, but more uſually they have the natural Enamel yet on 
them; and ſome of them differ very little from thoſe in the Mouths of the 
living Fiſh. It is to be obſerved that ſome of the larger ones, which ſeem ve- 
ry little altered without, when broken, are found to be almoſt totally petri- 
hed; and others are even mere Stone within, having only the outer Coat 
reſembling what they once were. RE: 133 „„ 
| Gliſſopetre are found in great Abundance in the Strata of blue Clay in many 
Parts of England, but no where with us ſo plentifully as in the Cliffs of the 
Iſland of Sheppey. They are alſo found in Germany, France, and 1taly; the 
greateſt Abundance of them however any where known of, is in the Iſland of 
Malta, where the People who gather them, fell chem by the Quart to Strangers 
who come there. _ 
As to their medicinal Virtues, Fancy ſeems to have had the greateſt Share 
n attributing them. Authors tell us they are very powerful . 
Rr 2 — and 
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and that they are the greateſt of all Remedies againſt the Bites of venomous 
Animals. The Women in ſome Places hang them about the Necks of their 
Children to promote Dentition, as we do Coral, and they ſeem at leaſt as well 
calculated for that Purpoſe. 


CHAPTER v. 


Os TRACITESõ, 
The Oftracite. 


HE Term Oftracites has been uſed by Authors to expreſs the common 
Oiſter in its foſſile State, under whatever Circumſtances it has been pe. 
trified ; but as the Virtues aſcribed to it in Medicine ſeem to depend on its be- 
ing either ſated with Spar, or retaining ſomewhat of its original teſtaceous Na- 
ture; at leaſt as they are not to be expected in ſuch Petrifactions of this Shell ag 
are abſolutely of the flinty oriſtony Kind, it will be proper to reject all thoſe out 
of Practice. The Oiſter is not only of ſeveral diſtinct Species in its recent 
State, but every one of thoſe Species is liable to a great many accidental Vari- 
eties, there being ſcarce any known Shell in which Nature ſports ſo much as to 
ſhape; as the Oiſter Kind. Every one of theſe States of the Oiſter, as well as each 
ſeveral Species may be buried in the Earth, and every one may be petrified 
there in a different Manner. Some of them are found hard, ſolid, and flinty, 
| Others ſofter and more flakey, theſe laſt are to be choſen for Uſe. They will 
always be known to be Oiſter Shells by the Shape, and the greateſt Teſt for 
| proving them proper for medicinal Uſes, is that they burn readily into Lime 
in the Fire. VVV „ 
The Virtues attributed to the Oftracites are the ſame with thoſe of the Belen. 
nites, Lapis Judaicus, and the reſt of this Claſs; but they ſtand better recom- 
mended than thoſe of any other by a late Authority. Dr. Liſter has recorded 
a Letter of his Friend Dr. Cay, in which that Phyſician declares the Oftracites 
to be, upon his own Knowledge, one of the greateſt known Medicines in ne- 
phritic Caſes. He never gave it, he ſays, to any that had a confirmed Stone, 
but to ſuch only as were troubled with Gravel or with ſmall Stones, that might 
be made to paſs, and that almoſt all he had given it to were cured ; ſome 
voiding Gravel and Stones, others not; that it was to be taken a conſiderable 
Time, in order to have the Effect; but that no Body he ever cured by it, eve 
had a Return of the ſame Complaint. ns. 1 = 
This is a very remarkable Recommendation of a Medicine; and Dr. Liſer 
himſelf, who tried it on this, in a great Meaſure confirms what his F riend 
ſays of it. The Teſtimony of two ſuch People may render it worth trying 
again. The Doſe is from half a Dram to a Dram in white Wine. The Ofr«- 
cite is to be reduced to fine Powder; and Dr. Cay, to prevent a Sickneſs at the 
Stomach, that ſometimes attended the taking of it, uſed to mix it with one third 
Part the Quantity of powdered Chamomile Flowers. . 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ex T ROCHUS ET TROCHITES, 
The Entrochus and Trochite. 


HE Entrochus and Trocbites differ no otherwiſe than as ſeparated Parts or 


Congeries of the ſame Body. The ſingle Joints are called Trochite, and 
the Columns compoſed of ſeveral of theſe arranged together in their natural 
Form, the Entrochi. 9 5 

They ſeem to have been Parts of the Arms of that ſingular Species of the Sea- 
Star-Fiſh, called Stella arboreſcens, petrified. The Emntrochi are cylindric Co- 
jums with prominent Rings all round them, placed at various Diſtances, and are 
made up of a Number of flat or thin round Joints pierced through in the Mid- 
dle, uſually with a round, though ſometimes with an oval or oblong Hole; 

and which when ſeparate and ſingle, are the Trochitæ. This Cavity ſhould run 
through the whole Body of the Entrochus, which is formed of a regular Ar- 
rangement of theſe, but we commonly find it filled up with earthy or ſtony 
Matter, much fouler or coarſer than the Subſtance of the Entrochus itſelf ; 
ſometimes however it is empty, and the Entrochus is hollow throughout. 

The uſual Length of the En!rochi is about an Inch, and their Diameter 
about a Quarter of an Inch; but there is no Certainty as to this; ſome of 
them are found little thicker than Pins, and others of more than an Inch in 
Diameter, and four or five Inches in Length. They are generally of a blueiſh 
grey Colour, but ſometime are brown, ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes red- 
diſh : They are always compoſed of the ſame Subſtance, which is a plated or 
_ tabulated Spar, perfectly like that which the Lapis Fudaicus is compoſed of, 

and when broken, they in the ſame Manner always ſeparate obliquely, not in 
the Direction of the Rings, and ſhew two very even gloſſy Surfaces, looking 
as if poliſhed by Art. They are naturally cyliadric Columns, but like all 
other Foſſils of the extraneous Kind, they are liable to external Injuries in their 
Concretion, and are accordingly found ſometimes cruſhed and flatted. Their 

central Cavity is ſometimes round, ſometimes oblong, and ſometimes pentangular 
in the Manner of the Aferia ; ſometimes an Impreſſion like that of one of the 
ſingle Joints of that Stone is ſeen on each Side the Trocbites, or at each End of 
the Enirochus, and the Body is then called an Entrocho Aſteria. Sometimes the 
Columns are ſmooth and ſimple, but at others they have the Rudiments of 
other Branches or ſmaller Columns which have grown out from them, and the 

Stumps of which where they have been broken off appear. There are frequently 
found along with the Entrochi, certain Fragments of plated Bodies to which 
they have belonged, and ſometimes the Entrochi are found affixed to them. 
Theſe are generally of a convex Figure, and are called Modioli; they have evi- 
dently been Parts of the ſame Body to which the Entrocbus has belonged ; and 

it is as evident that the Entrochi are marine Bodies, ſince other marine Sub- 
ſtances, as Tubuli and the like, are found affixed to them, and ever conforming 
themſelves to their Shape z which is a convincing Proof that the Enirochi were 


exiſting in their porn Shape, in thoſe Seas, where the Shells affixed to them 
were afterwards formed. A. LET 
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The Entrochi are compoſed of Spar, and conſequently they exhibit all the 
Characters of that Foſſil; they very readily calcine in the Fire, and they make 
a great Efferveſcence with Acids, and are totally diſſolved by them. They 
are of the Number of thoſe Bodies that are toſſed about by the Acid in So- 
lution, and the ſingle Joints in a flat. bottom'd Veſſel will keep in Motion till 
they are wholly diffolved, and have hence, like many other Bodies of the ſame 

alkaline Nature, been called creeping Stones. 

The Trochite and Entrochi are found bedded in the Strata of blue Clay in 
many of the Northern Counties of England in great Abundance, and lie ſome. 
times ſo near the Surface, that they are turned up in ploughing: They are alſo 
frequently immerſed in Stone in vaſt Abundance. The Derbyſbire Marble con- 
tains ſuch an innumerable Multitude of them, that it ſeems principally made up 
of them. It is to theſe alone, that it owes its beautiful Variegations. It is not 
ſo eaſy to diſtinguiſh what they are in the poliſhed Surfaces, or even the harder 
Part of the Marble when broken, unleſs by an experienced Eye; but the 
ragged Edges and Surfaces of the Blocks ſhew them very plainly. y.. 
They are eſteeined very powerful Diuretics, and are given in the Places where 
they are common, in all nephritic Caſes, and that often with great Succeſs. 
The People take them in Powder as much as will lie on a Shilling for a Doſe, 
There is no Doubt of their poſſeſſing all the Virtues of the Lapis Fudaicus, 
ſince they are almoſt entirely the ſame in Subſtance and conſtituent Matter, 
however different in Form. 7 _ 1 


CHAPTER II. 
As TER IA, 
The Star Stone. 


= HE Aſteria is an extraneous Foſſil much reſembling the Eutrocbus in 
1 many Particulars. Authors have ſometimes confounded this Foſſil by 
Name with a very different one, the 4froites or Star Stone; which is no Part 
of an animal Remain, but a coralloide Body lodged in Flint, and exhibiting 
the Figures of Stars at the Segments of its Branches, or the horizontal Section 

of its whole Body : We are to diſtinguiſh this as never intended by Authors 
who mention the Virtues of the Aſteria in Medicine, tho' ſome Naturaliſts have 

called it by that Name. e 5 3 ; 
The Aſteria of the Shops is like the Entrochus ſometimes found in Form of 2 
Column, compoſed of ſeveral Joints, and ſometimes of thoſe Joints ſeparate. 

Its general Appearance is that of a ſhort and ſomewhat crooked angular Co- 

lumn. The general Size is that of an Inch in Length, and about the Thick- 
neſs of a Gooſe Quill. It is eaſy to ſee that theſe Columns are compoſed each 
of a great Number of Joints which are angular, and give the Figure of 2 
radiated Star uſually of five Points, whence the general pentangular Fi- 
gure of the Column, though ſometimes of more, ſometimes of fewer; in 
which Caſes, the Column has more or fewer Angles in Proportion. In ſome 
the Angles are regularly placed, and equidiſtant from one another ; in others 
they are very irregularly ſituated, in fome they are long, narrow, and 
ſharp pointed, while in others they are obtuſe and ſhort; and in _ 4 
1 N 1 thele 
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ſe ſo much ſo, that ſcarce ſtand out at all beyond the Surface, but 
GE 35 Column with —. the Appearance of an 8 ä 
The Columns of the Aſteria are uſually of the ſame Thickneſs throughout 
their whole Length, but this is not the Caſe in all; for ſome of them ſwell 
out evidently in the Middle, and others near one of the Ends. Though the 
Generality of them have five Angles, there are ſome that have only four ; 
and others that on the contrary have fix: Though in theſe laſt it is more 
proper to ſay that one of the five natural Angles is bifid or ſplit all the Way 
down, than to make one regularly more of the Number. The Furrows or 
longitudinal Hollows between thele Angles of the Column are very vari- 
ous in the ſeveral Specimens, in ſome they are ſo deeply cut in, that a ſingle 
Joint taken off wou d be of the Shape of the Rowel of a Spur, while in others 
the Furrows are ſcarce viſible. One Side of the ſingle Joints is uſually finely 
ſtriated along the Edges of the ſeveral Angles, the other ſmooth; and in the 
ſame Manner one End of the Columns alſo is uſually thus ſtriated, and the 
other plain; and ſometimes one End of a Column is indented, and the other 
has only five Striæ running from a hollow Center to the Sulci between the Rays. 
Though we have delivered an Inch in Length as the moſt frequent Size 
of theſe Columns, it is to be obſerved that they are found much larger and much 
ſmaller than this, from the Bigneſs of a ſmall Pin up to two Inches in Length, 
which they very rarely have been known to exceed. They are uſually of a a 
pale greyiſh Colour, ſometimes yellowiſh, and ſometimes, though rarely, blue- 
iſ. They are found in the Strata of Clay, ſometimes of ſoft Stone; they 
have frequently the Shells of Sea Fiſhes of various Kinds found among them, 
and often adhering to them, and conforming themſelves to their Shape; which 
is a Proof that the Aſteria were exiſtent in the Seas at the Time when thoſe Shells 
began to grow; this alone is ſufficient Proof of their being marine Bodies, and 
there is all the Reaſon in the World to think they have, like the Extrochi, been 
the Parts of ſome Species of Star Fiſh. We find them very frequently in Zork- 
ſhire, and ſome other of the Northern Counties. They are ſometimes though 
rarely found adhering to Fragments of the Body of the Fiſh : Theſe Fragments 
are called Afteropodia, and are like the Afterie themſelves compoſed of a plated = 
Spar. Sometimes alſo the Aferie have a Number of ſlender Appendages or 
the Rudiments of them, which ſeem to have grown from them, as the Branches 
do from the Entrochi; theſe are called by ſome the Wires of the Aferiæ, and 
_ compoſed of ſeveral ſhort cylindric Joints with obliquely truncated Ends, and 
each hollowed to the Middle, where there ſtands a Tubercle. They ſtand in 
Circles round the Aferie at different Diſtances from one another. They are 
rarely however to be met with affixed to the Columns, their Rudiments only 
uſually being left-on them. 5 85 5 
The Altria calcines very eaſily in the Fire, and ferments with, and is perfectly 
diſſolved by Acids: It is truly a ſparry Matter, though influenced in its Form 
by yr 2 Mould it has fallen into the Way of, and it poſſeſſes all the Vir- 
tues of Spar. 3 a : 
It is given by the Country People to one another for the Gravel, a Dram or 


thereabout for a Doſe, and that with good Effect; but it is not much known 
in the Shops. | 
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of WAT E R 8 
Uſd in MEDICINE. 


* Water taken in the general, we underſtand a pellucid Fluid, conver. 
tible into Ice by Cold; naturally pervading the Strata of the Earth, and 
flowing or ſtagnating on its Surface. 1 . N 
Pure Water would require a Definition very different from this, that of a 
limpid and colourleſs Liquor, without Smell or Taſte, ſimple and volatile. But 
ſuch a Definition would not include the Waters impregnated with metalline, 
ſtony, ſaline, and other foſſile Particles, which make the more immediate Buſi- 
neſs of this Treatiſe. 8 Pp 


The Waters uſed in Medicines may be arranged under two general Diviſions, 


———— 


1. The common Waters ſerving for the ordinary Purpoſes of Life. 
2. The Waters impregnated with peculiar Mineral Subſtances. 


The Differences of common Water ariſing from the Circumſtances of 
Stagnation or Motion, or of its containing more or leſs of thoſe ſtony Parti. 
cles which it always contains in ſome Degree, are not ſo eſſential as to pre- 
vent the whole from being conſidered as of only one Kind. 
The Waters impregnated with peculiar mineral Subſtances on the other 
hand differ eſſentially in Regard to the ſeveral impregnating Matters, and are 
properly arranged according to them into four Kinds. „ 


1. WATERS IMPREGNATED WITH METALLINE PARTICLES. | 
2. WATERS IMPREGNATED WITH SALINE PARTICLES. © 

3. WaTERs IMPREGNATED WITH SULPHUREOUS PARTICLES. 
4. WATERS IMPREGNATED WITH TERRENE PARTICLES. 


— 


Of common Waters ſerving for the ordinary Purpoſes of Life. 
Ms the laſt Part of the Materia Medica for which we are beholden to the 
foſſile World, Water is to be treated of. A Fluid of this Kind ſo well 
calculated for the diſſolving and ſuſtaining in a State of Solution many of the 
 Subjetts of the mineral Kingdom cannot but in its Paſſage through the Earth 
be more or leſs impregnated with many of the Bodies it waſhes in its Courſe. 
We accordingly meet with it in different Places impregnated in various Man- 
ners and Degrees with various Subſtances, ſome in greater, ſome in leſs Pro- 
portion, and ſome more, ſome leſs perceptible to our Senſes. According to 
the Teſtimony of theſe imperfe& Judges, we uſually divide Water into two ge- 
neral Kinds, the ſimple and the medicinal. _—_ 
imple 
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whoſe Effects on the Body correſpond with theſe Notices of their Contents. 


The Waters of the firſt general Kind are uſed on all the common Occaſions of 


Life, thoſe of the other are taken as Medicines to reſtore decayed Health. 


Simple Water, to uſe the received Phraſe, is a pellucid, colourleſs Fluid, in- 


pid to the Taſte, and without Smell: We meet with this under different Cir- 
cumſtances, and accordingly divide it into Spring-Water, Well-Water, River- 


Water, Pond-Water, Rain-Water, and Snow-Water. The firſt is the Water 


furniſhed us from the Bowels of the Earth, and is continually freſh ſupply d; 
the ſecond is the ſame Water, only with the Difference of its remaining long in 
the ſame Place before we have it; the third is a Mixture of the firſt 


| Changes, from the Matters accidentally waſh'd into it by the Torrents occaſioned 


by. Rains, but it has the Advantage of being in continual Motion. The fourth 


is much the ſame in its Nature with this, but is rather more owing to Water 
that has been raiſed in Vapour and has fallen again in Rain; this has alſo the 
| Diſadvantage of ſtanding and ſtagnating in its Place. The fifth has the Advan- 
tage of having been wholly raiſed in Vapour, and as it were diſtill'd by Nature: 


It is conſequently purer than any of the ethers, but there are ſo many Kinds of 
Particles capable of riſing with the Water in Vapour, that it never can be, nor 
ever is perfectly pure. The laſt has all the Advantages of this, and the ad- 


ditional one of having been frozen in its Paſſage, and thus having paſs'd through 


- Operation very well calculated for the ſeparating of Heterogeneities of many 
nds. VER 1 


. on the whole, the laſt, or Snow-Water bids fair for being the pureſt and 
tteſt fo 


r our common Ufe of any that comes in our Way ; yet even this I 
have found by Experiments to be not abſolutely pure. A 
It has been objected to Snow-Water, that it occaſions Swellings in the 
Throats of People who are oblig'd to drink it; but if we examine ſtrictly into 
the Origin of this Charge againſt it, we ſhalt be induc'd to acquit it of it. 
Errors are eaſily taken up and quickly propagated. It had been early ob- 
erved, that the People who inhabited the An had ſwell'd Throats almoſt 
univerſally; one of the firſt People that made the Obſervation, attributed it to 
their drinking a Water different from that which other People drank, it bein 
at leaſt for a great Part of the Year little other than the melted Snow, with 
which the Tops of thoſe Mountains are cover'd. Snow- Water thus got the 


Scandal of occaſioning an ill Effect, which People did not ſee the Cauſe of, 


and it has retained its ill Name on the Occaſion to this Day. Things are not 
owever the more true for being generally received as Truths, nor does this 
ſeem to deſerve at all the Credit that it has had for ſo many Ages. We ſee a 
Trial of the Effects of Snow- Water, in our Sailors, who attend the Gre 
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Simple or pure Water, in a juſt Senſe of the Word, there is not met with any 
where, heterogeneous Matter and that in large Quantity, may be ſeparated from 
ſuch as appears the pureſt and moſt ſimple; but we include in a more vague man- 
ner, under the firſt of theſe Terms, all thoſe Waters which have no Smell or Taſte 
of any extraneous Matter, nor any particular Effect on the Body: And under 
che latter we include all thoſe whoſe Smell, Taſte, or other obvious Qualities 
denote their containing ſaline, metalline, or other mineral Particles in them, and 


„ and of 
freſh Vapours raiſed from the Sea and freſh Waters, and deſcending in Rains. 


The two firſt are almoſt invariably the ſame, the latter is ſubject to a thouſand 


ub * 
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land Whale Fiſhery : Theſe People for many Months have no other Drink than 
Snow-Water, or they eat Snow by Way of drinking, yet ſwell'd Throats are 
not found to be the Conſequence. On the other hand, we have a Part of Enplany 
in which ſwell'd Throats, among the Women at leaſt, are as common if not ag 
great as among the Alpines. The Women of many Parts of Derbyſire are 
almoſt univerſally ſubje& to them, yet they do not drink Snow-Water any 
more than their Neighbours. ” ; 
Theſe are two ſimple Facts which one would wonder no body had enquired 
into before ; but if by theſe it ap that Snow-Water may be drank without 
occaſioning ſwell'd Throats, and that ſwell'd Throats may be a general Dif. 
order in certain Places without the drinking of Snow-Water, it ſhould ſeem 
very fair to conclude that it is not Snow-Water that occaſions them in the Als, 
though People have believed it very firmly for theſe two thouſand Years; and 
when we have got rid of this vulgar Prejudice, we ſhall find nothing to coun- 
tenance the Cenſure the World has ſo long paſſed upon what is doubtleſs the 
beſt and pureſt Water we are naturally acquainted with = 
All Waters as they are more pure are more ſoft: This as the pureſt is the 
ſofteſt of all. Rain-Water comes next to this, but both by Experiments and 
Analyſis is found to be inferior to it: After Rain-Water thoſe Waters are the 
ſofteſt which are moſt form'd of this, excepting where alter'd for the worſe by 
Stagnation or other Accidents. Spring-Water, though the cleareſt and moſt 
tempting of all to look at, is the leaſt pure of all, and of all others the leaft fit 
for common Uſe; and conſequently the other Waters we meet with, which are 
all compoſed of a Mixture of Spring and Rain-Water, are the better and fitter 
for all the common Purpoſes of Life, as they contain more of the Rain-Water 
r ⁰ 
The Eye we ſee, by the Inſtance of the Pellucidity and ſeeming Purity of 
Spring- Water, is no adequate Judge on this Occaſion. It will teach us indeed 
not to drink or uſe foul and dirty Water, which would carry Mud and a mul- 
titude of other Things we never ought or intend to ſwallow, into our Stomachs; 
but it leaves us in the Dark as to thoſe Contents of Water, which in however 
great Quantity may be ſuſpended imperceptibly in it; in this Caſe we are to 
judge by the Effects of the Water, and after having ſet aſide all ſtagnating Wil 
Water as ſuch, for very obvious Reaſons, we are to conſider the Effects of the 
ohers in and out of the Body. »'m:fir 
Such Water as ſits light upon the Stomach is to be preferred to that which 
is heavier there: It ſhould have no ſenſible Quality but that of mere Water; 
no Taſte, no Smell, no other Operation but that of mere Water on the Bod). 
Water which boils ſooneſt, and ſooneſt cools again, is to be prefer d, and ſuch 
as boſs Garden Stuff the quickeſt, and mixes the moſt perfectly and readily 
wi ap. 5 SIP mM 
The Water produced from melted Snow is ſuperior to all other Kinds 
theſe ſeveral Reſpects, and is doubtleſs the laſt of all Waters to be Juſt 
charged with the miſchievous Effect aſcribed to it by the People who ſuppole 
the ſwell'd Throats of the Alpines occaſioned by it: What is the occaſion of 10 
odd an Effect, is not the Buſineſs of a Work of this Kind to enquire into, only 
it may be obſerved by the Bye, that the Alps are known to abound in man) 


Places, and perhaps do ſo in many more, with the ſame ſort of miners: — 


i 
= 
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Subſtances, that are found in our County of Derhhſpire; and that the Water 
4 1 who inhabit thoſe Mountains drink, may be the occaſion of the Diſ- 
order, though it is very evident that it does not produce it as a Solution of 
te extraneous Matter generally and univerſally contained in all Waters in 


its natural State is Spar, a foſſile Subſtance which though we are not able to 


diſſolve in Water by any artificial Means, yet we have the ſtrongeſt of all 
Proofs, that it is naturally diſſolved and ſuſtained in it, becauſe we can at all Times 
ſeparate it from it in a ſold Form. This Spar is in itſelf a pellucid Foſſil, but 
it is uſually aſſociated with more or leſs Earth, often with other Particles, the 
Earth gives it a Foulneſs and Opacity in its mixed State, which though not 

ceptible in the Water, never fails to be ſo in the ſolid Matter when ſeparated 


from it. 


This Spar is in ſome Meaſure ſeparated from all Water by the common 
Means of Evaporation, and even in Caſes in which the Operation is not carried 
to ſuch a Height as to ſeparate it by an abſolute Evaporation to a Dryneſs, in 
a large Quantity at once, yet in Proportion to the Water evaporated, a 
Quantity of it is always precipitated to the Bottom and Sides of the Veſſel, 
which though too ſmall to be perceptible when only the Produce of a few of 
theſe Operations, yet by Degrees encreaſes in Veſſels frequently uſed and not 
clean'd, and ſhews itſelf in a very evident manner. HOP 


| This is the Origin of that ſtony Matter found concreted round the Sides of 
our Teakettles, the ſeveral Boilings of Water in which, add each their Precipi- 
tation to the former, and the Veſſel never being clean'd from it, the Conſe- 


quence of repeated Boilings for a long Time is a Cruſt of ſparry Matter, of 
a Thickneſs proportioned to the length of Time it has been forming. 
This Subſtance, when examin'd, will be found to be juſt what has already 


been mentioned as the Precipitation of all Water, a Spar more or leſs fouP'd 


with Earth, according to the Clearneſs or Impurity of the Water ; and con- 


taining alſo more or leſs of cryſtalline Particles. The Water of Rivers con- 
tains leſs of this Spar than that of Springs, and this is owing to its being com- 


pos'd in Part of Rain-Water, which though not * free from it, con- 


tains much leſs than that of Springs; and accordingly thoſe Rivers which are 
moſt dependant on Rain, carry leaſt of this in their Water. The ſeveral dif- 
ferent Springs, though they all carry greatly more of it than River or Pend- 
Water, yet differ greatly from one another in the Quantity they hold of it; 
and accordingly we ſee the Water of Rivers is a much longer Time in forming 
any conſiderable Cruſt in theſe Veſſels than that of Springs, and that the 
Water of ſome Springs produces it much quicker than that of others. 
To prove that this ſtony Matter thus ſeparated from Water, really conſiſts of 
a Mixture of the Subſtances we have ſaid, requires but a very ſimple and eaſy 
Experiment. The Character of Foſſils are now ſo happily eſtabliſhed, that we 
know what of them are, and what are not ſoluble in Menftruums, and what are 
the ſeveral Differences of either Kind. A Piece of the Incruſtation of a com- 
mon Teakettle, which ſeems a mere coarſe Stone, thrown into Aqua Fortis 
raiſes an Efferveſcence, and is ſoon in great Part diſſolved; the Spar which 
made up almoſt the whole Body of it, is totally taken up by the Acid, and the 
Earth ſeparated from it as indifloluble 2 Menſtruum, is collected in F om 
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to have once held the now diſſolved Matter, and yet retaining all its Linea- 


be either eee by a total Evaporation, or be recryſtallized by a careful 
an 


overloaded with it, that they do not need boiling to let it looſe, but precipitate 
the Water, and forms what the People of Science call ſparry Incruſtations on 
it, call petrify d Moſs, and petrify'd Sticks, Sc. We have many of theſe in- 
cruſting, or as they are vulgarly call'd, petrifying Springs, in England. York. 
and Incruſtations from them are frequent in the Cabinets of our Collectors 


wholly heterogene to it, and wholly improper to all the Uſes we employ it in, 


the Trials we have given as Teſts however do not fail to diftinguiſh it. All 
"Water, the more it is loaded with it, the leſs it anſwers the Characters of true 


| this load of Spar; on the contrary all other Additions to Water ſeem to render 
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of the Piece of the Matter thrown in: It becomes a thin light Caſe, ſeeming 


ments and Indentings. This on Trial proves a mere Earth, and on repeating | 
the Experiment ſeveral Times in the ſame Quantity of the Menſtruum, there will 

be found at length another indiſſoluble Matter of a white Colour, in Form of 
a fine Powder at the Bottom of the Veſſel: This on Trial proves to be pure 
Cryſtal, and after this the great Part of the Maſs taken up by the Menſtruum, may 


Proceſs, proves to be pure Spar. The Cryſtal ſeems indeed, as well as the 
Spar and Earth, to be ſuſtained in almoſt all Water, but in moſt Kinds in an 
extremely ſmall Quantity. . 

The Spar may be retained in great Abundance in a very clear Water, with. 
out any Precipitation by a natural Cauſe ; but there are ſome Waters that are ſo 


it of themſelves on Sticks, and Stones, or any thing that comes in their Way, 
A Matter wholly like the Incruſtations in our Teakettles, is thus ſeparated from 


Wood, &c. but what the Vulgar, not diſtinguiſhing between Bodies only 
Covered with a ſtony Matter, and thoſe whoſe very Subſtances are penetrated by 


ſhire, Northamptonſhire, and many of our other Counties abound with them, 


of Foſſils. 48 _— 
It is evident from this, that all the Water we uſe contains a ſtony Matter, 


It is fingular that the very cleareſt Waters uſually contain the moſt of it, ſo that 
the Eye by no means diſtinguiſhes its Preſence by any Foulneſs of the Fluid; 


and pure Water: It is the harder, the longer in acquiring a boiling Heat, and 
the longer in cooling; and the leſs ready in boiling Vegetables, or in mixing 
uniformly with Soap. It is for this Reaſon that Spring-Water, or Well- 
Water, are leſs proper for Waſhing than River or Rain-Water, and there are 
= yo ſo loaded with this hard Matter, that they will not lather with 
Soap at all. 

11 is obſervable, that it is not only in Water, otherwiſe pure, that we find 


it the more fit to retain this in large Quantities: All the mineral Waters contain 
it in a larger Proportion than common Spring-Water, and the Water of Salt- 
Springs in greateſt Quantity of all. In the Evaporation of the laſt for the mak- 
ing of Salt, this Spar precipitates long before the Salt, and is driven in vaſt 
Quantities to the Corners of the Boilers, where the Liquor is moſt at reſt, and 
where it ſubſides and fills, what the Workmen call the Scratch Pans, Veſſels 
placed on purpoſe to receive it. | 1 5 
That it is not only in all Water, but is capable of being raiſed in Vapour 
with it is evident, from a thouſand Obſervations in the mineral World : All the 
Stalatlites and Stalagmiles, the ſtony Icicles and Drop-Stones, found 2 
3 = ro 
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from the Roofs, encruſting the Walls, and lying on the Floors of the Caverns in 
our own mining Counties, and in every other Part of the World, from thoſe 
immenſe ones which fill the Grotto of Autiparos, to the ſmalleſt, that ſometimes 
hang from the Roofs of our very Cellars, are all of Spar, and are all form'd of 
Water raiſed in Vapour with the Matter of which they are compoſed in it, 
and ſeparated from that Vapour when again collected in Drops on the cold 
Roofs of thoſe Caverns, and ſlowly and leifurely ſeparating itſelf as thoſe 
ops hang. 
8 = advanced by many, that theſe ſtony Icicles, c. are not thus 
form'd of Vapours raiſed out of the lower Parts of the Earth, but of ſparry Mat- 
ter waſhed out of the Strata above by Rains, and penetrating through to the 
| Roofs of thoſe Caverns before it ſeparated again. It would be difficult to ac- 
count for the Proceſs there laid down for many Reaſons not neceſſary to be 
mentioned here, but the contrary one may be eafily prov'd by the Cryſtallizations 
of Marcafite, frequently found on the very Surfaces of StalaFites as they hang 
down from the Roofs of theſe Caverns, though there is no room to imagine any 
4 ſuch Subſtance was ever contained in the Stone above: The Truth is, this heavy 
= Matter, as well as Spar, is by certain Proceſſes to us unknown, but continually 
= perform'd by Nature in the Bowels of the Earth, ſoluble in Water, and in this 
diſſolved State is rais'd with it in Vapour, and that it deſerts it again, juſt as the 
Spar does on its aſſuming the Form of Water again; but if this ſhould appear too 
abſtruſe a Proof, a more obvious one may be furniſhed from thoſe artificial 
Caverns, whoſe Roofs are loaded with Stalactites, though there is nothing above 
to yield the Matter of them. We have lately had a ſtronger Inſtance of this than 
perhaps ever was met with before, or ever will be again, in our own Neighbour- 
hood, no farther off than Windſor. A Part of the great Terras at the Caſtle there 
is ſupported by a Brick Vault: Some Accident made it neceſſary to open this 
= Vault, whoſe Roof of Brick and Mortar was covered with nothing but a Coat 
= of Gravel; it will readily be granted that here was nothing above to furniſh 
= the Matter of the Stalactites, and yet the whole Roof was found covered with 
= very elegant ones, hanging down in ſome Places to the length of three, four, 
or five Feet; and its Walls and Floor encruſted and covered with other 
Concretions of the ſame Matter, exactly as the natural Caverns of our own and 
other Countries are. TY . . 

We know that Rain-Water itſelf is leſs loaded with Spar than any other 
Water, and is leſs ready to precipitate it: We are convinced that Brick and 
Gravel could not furniſh ſuch Matter, and it remains to conclude from ſuch 
evident Demonſtrations, that the Matter of theſe StalaFites was raiſed in 
Vapour from the lower Parts of the Earth with Water, and that it was ſtop'd 
by this Vault and ſeparated by the Vapours, forming itſelf into Drops there in 
the very ſame manner as in all other Caverns. It is obſervable alſo, that theſe 
Salafites were not of pure Spar, but of a Spar more than ordinarily loaded 
with a white Earth, and contained ſome Portion of Cryſtal with the reſt. 

Though we have thus eſtabliſhed Snow-Water, as the moſt pure and ſimple 

that we can any way find furniſhed to us by Nature, it does not follow that it 

tay pureſt any Way to be obtained; Art can aſſiſt us farther. Experiments 

_ us, that he Spar is rarifiable in Vapour in the ordinary Courſe of 
wings, yet it is poſſible to rarify Water into Vapour by ſo gentle a Heat = to 
— — — iſ 
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jeave it behind. This has been found by the experimental Chemiſts long ſince, and 
from a Proceſs or two of this Kind, they have let looſe their Imaginations to calcy. 
late the Conſequences of others never made ; and have hence N us the ideal 
Proceſs of converting Water entirely into Earth, and eftabliſhed, as they pre- 
tend, on Facts, the Doctrine of the Mutability of thoſe Elements one into 
the other, a Doctrine by no Means to be paſſed over in Silence, in an analytic 
Diſſertation of this Kind, on the Subject. 
The Character of the Authors by whom this Syſtem is delivered, has gained 
it a Sort of univerſal Credit, and the ſuppoſed Tediouſneſs and Difficulty of 
the Proceſs, has perhaps deterred ſome Perſons leſs inclined to an implicit Be. 
lief, from diſproving it. 5 1 
The Difficulty or Tediouſneſs however would not on Trial have been found ſo 
great as they have been imagined : All the Trouble it coſt me, was no more than 
three or four Diftillations. The Water I choſe for the Experiments, was that 
of a ſmall Spring in Hyde Park, efteemed the pureſt and fineſt of any in the 
Neighbourhood of London, though as appears on Trial, on a very bad Foun- 
dation, it being, though the moſt clear and pellucid, yet perhaps the moſt 
loaded with Spar of any in the Neighbourhood. 3 wy 
1 I had Frog obſerved from the ang many * A 8 * . that 
ome yielded a much larger Quantity of Spar than others, and that the Quan- 
tity was always malle when the Don had been made with the —_ 
Fire, and greateft when the Fire had been weakeſt ; and this in the Propor- 
tions of eight, ten, twelve, nay ſixteen to one. I procured a glaſs Cucurbit 
of a peculiar Form, and from the Refult of theſe former Obſervations worked 
over a Quantity of the Water with a very ſlow Fire. The Conſequence was, 
| that in the Bottom of the Cucurbit there appeared a brown Spot formed of 
the Spar, ſeparated from the Water by this flow Diſtillation. The Water in 
the Receiver was poured back on this, and diftilled again with a yet gentler 
Fire of ſuch a Degree only as was juft fufficient to raiſe it. The Conſequence 
was, that the Spot was enlarged ; and its upper Part or the Cruſt added from 
the laſt Diſtillation was whiter than that which formed the lower Part, and 
was the Reſult of the firſt. The Matter thus ſeparated was now taken out 
of the Cucurbit, and the Water taken out of the Receiver. was returned in- 
to it again for a third Diſtillation : This though performed with as flow a 
Fire as the laſt, left not the leaſt Grain of ſolid Matter of any Kind, but 
the Bottom of the Cucurbit was as perfectly clean as when the Water was put 
into it. + | | 1 | 8 
Here then is an evident Proof of the Falſity of the Doctrine fo long eſta- 
liſhed and fo ſtrongly fupported by Authority. It appears to a Demonſtra- 
tion, that Diſtillation ſuppoſed to be a Proceſs of ſufficient Power to conver 
Water wholly into Earth has no Power of that Kind at all; that in all the O. 
perations of this Kind ever performed, not a Grain of Water ever was converted 
into Earth, but merely a ſolid Matter, which a thouſand other Experiments prove 
to be contained in all Water, has been ſeparated from it by this Procels ; and 
that there is ſo little Foundation for the Aſſertion of the Spot of ſolid Matter 
_ encreaſing after every Diſtillation, however often repeated, while there remains an} 
Water to work upon, that two Diſtillations only, carefully performed, ſeparate the 
whole; and no Addition to the Spot can be made afterwards, nor any P article 
of ſolid Matter by any Means ſeparated from the Water. TI 
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If the two iſtillations indeed ar 1 
a Part of the ſolid Matter contained . —_ too great a Heat, 
and in chat Caſe the Spot of Earth, as it is called ple | = in Vapour, 
two Diſtillations, and will become larger after a rely fmaller after theſe 
ee ones; but this depends on the mere Inac Ird, _ even after ſome ſuc- 
cb. eantity of folid Matter thus ſeparated is pot at all the Operator; and 
the Reſult of ſuch a Number of repeated Diſtillati = 5 greater for being 
a certain 3 = —4 indeed but an extrem ray Sane Pro aprons. = 
ortion to the of t : Pay SLAG e 1n Fro- 
| ble from it. Water of ſolid Matter originally in it, and fepara- 
The Addition to the Quantity of this Spot i 3 
ſtillations, has naturally le r = of theſe ſucceeding Di- 
ſolid Matter not procured by Separation from ch 5 W. Error of ſuppoſing the 
Fact of in Sbflance into this Form, and into the imagh but by Converſion 
ceeding Diſtillation would continue to have the ſ imagining that every ſuc- 
pardonable enough, but the Diſingenuity of e ſame Effect. The Error is 
as —_— Trials upon the World, is un Eu off theſe Imaginations 
Though the pureſt Water i © IS 3 
ſes of Lie, that which is a A. mm £ _ for the common Purpo- 
Spar in all Forms has been in all A —— par is not without its Uſe. 
People who did not know that it was Spar the as 2 Divretic, and that by 
Vith it under various Forms, have . 10 vere uſing; but who meeting 
Er oor 
= as Diuretics, by P 9 „all cele- 
france, Spar, — Inis U 2 —_ 5 they Were the ſame Sub- 
| certain Springs, the Water of which is — fro Wr e 
who have the Gravel or other Obſtructions = m great Diſtances by People 
with Succeſs 3 all which Springs contain a vaſt „ I 
der precipiate it on the ſeveral Bodies they TC ts 0 
The Uſes of common Water on the various * 
Service in the anim various Occaſions of Life, and its 
Virtues however tees 1 ly known. Whatever are its 
People in Health „ as tO the State in which it is drank. | 
ought, in whatever Form it comes 8 * State; thoſe who are ſick 
drank for a Conftancy extremely to them, to have it warmed. Water 
tancy extremely-cold, injures the Nerves, and 
pors, and even paralytic Diſorders of the internal es, and occaſions Tor- 
Violent Cholics, and hurts -the Dipeſti internal Parts : It often alſo gives very 
when the Body is heated wich 1 if drank in this State at a Time 
Diſorders it may occaſion, nor an i or Exerciſe, there is no End of the 
may attend it. On the other Hand, — — Ware fatal than the Miſchiefs that 
tor a Continuance, is not without i ; ill C L e 
Fibres of the Stomach, and th its ill Conſequences: It too much relaxes the 
half £ gelbe. h, and the Food, in Conſequence of this, paſſes off not 
other Diſtempers by ing cured Fevers of many Kinds, and a Number of 
eaſe, and ſuffering giving a Draught of it in the Beginning of the Diſ- 
orde uffering it to take its natural Courſe, and act 3 
rs fix or eight Ounces of it to be g : as 2 Sudorific. He 
given to Children, a Pint or a Quart to 
grown 
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grown People, at the coming on of the Diſeaſe, or in Intermittents, at the 
coming on of the Fit. They are to be laid in Bed firſt, but its Operation is 
not to be promoted by any Additions of Covering. The whole Body becomes 
warm ſoon after, and uſually after this a plentiful Sweat ſucceeds. The fir 
Doſe frequently cures in Intermittents, but a ſecond or a third, he tells us, ye. 
rarely fail. | 
© The cold Water Method has been carried much farther in ſome other Coun- 
tries than it has even been propoſed with us. People have been made to take 
it in chronic Caſes, to! the Quantity of four, five, or fix Quarts a Day, and 
this for a Continuance of a Fortnight or three Weeks, ſometimes longer, and 
little or no Food of any Kind allowed during the whole Courſe. . Some have 
been ſtarved by this meagre Diſcipline ; but it is affirmed that many have been 
r 3 . : 
= this Practice it is not that the Water ſhould ſweat the Patient, 
as Dr. Hancock would have it do; Care is taken on the contrary that they are 
not ſuffered to ſweat after it, but it is to be voided by Stool and Urine: 
It is a Method of Practice however that is not likely to be ever brought in- 
to Uſe among us. es GE 
Another great Uſe of Water in a medicinal Way, is in Baths of the cold 
and of the warm Kind. The latter are the more agreeable to the Patient, and 
very great Effects have been produced by the former. 6a 
Warm Baths are emollient, relaxing, and attenuating, they promote Per- 
ſpiration, and take off the Senſe of Wearineſs and Pain; they are of great 
Service often in 1. * Caſes, and ſerve happily to bring out Eruptions on 
the Skin, in many Cafes when Nature is labouring at that End, and is oppreſſed 
in many other Ref  becaule not able to cen It" —__ 
Warm Baths however are not to be indiſcriminately adviſed to all People: Thoſe 
of plethoric Habits ; and thoſe in Danger of paralytic Complaints are by no 
Means to uſe them ; and they are in general to be avoided in Fevers, Deli- 
riums, Diarrhceas, and Hæmorrhages of whatever Kind. 1 
Cold Baths have the exact contrary Effects to the hot ones; they contract as 
much as the other relax the Fibres. The beſt Time of going into them is in a 
Morning; and Exerciſe or elſe a warm Bed is to be recommended afterwards. 
The Romans, we are told, had a Method of plunging themſelves. out of their 
hot Baths into their cold ones. They did this to preſerve Health, and. to give 


them Strength and Spirits. The American Indians are found in Poſſeſſion of a IM 


Secret of the ſame Kind; but they uſe it as a Cure for Diſeaſes. They ſweat 
themſelves between hot Turfs of Earth, and in the midſt of this plunge them- 
ſelves into Beds of Snow: A ſtrange wild Method! but not attended with 
the ill Conſequences among them, that might be imagined. „ 


— 
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A /} EDICINAL Waters are ſuch, as beſide the ſparry, earthy, and cry 
ſtalline Matter contained in all Water, are impregnated with other n- 
neral Particles, and theſe either of the metalline or ſaline Kind. Theſe we 
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ters are diſtinguiſhed into two general Kinds as they come forth out of the 
Ground, either hot or cold. The Names by which they are called are Therme 
and Acidule. The Name of Therme is properly enough given to the hot 
ones, expreſſing as much; but the other Term, Acidulæ, is not quite ſo ap- 
polite to the cold ones, becauſe they rarely contain an acid Salt, but always 
an alkaline one. It was given them on Account of a certain urinous, or, as 
ſome expreſs it, a ſubacid Taſte, which many of the cold mineral Waters have 
when freſh drawn from the Spring. e Eee 
The Particles with which theſe Waters are impregnated are in general of 
four Kinds, metalline, ſaline, ſulphureous, or terrene. They cannot but be 
extremely frequent, as the Subſtances that impregnate one or other of them are 
in almoſt all Parts of. the Earth. There are more than a thouſand in Ger- 
many alone; our own Ifland affords a vaſt Number, and ſcarce any of the 
known Parts of the World but abound with them. It would be far from 
the Intent of a Work of this Nature to give a Hiſtory of them all, or to enu- 
merate the Virtues aſcribed to them, ane woah 


—_ 


— 


mpregnated with Mineral Particles. 


NoPPER and Iron being the two Metals moſt eaſily ſoluble in Wa- 

ter, are the moſt common in the Impregnation of Springs. The cu- 
preous Waters are found in Places where there are Mountains abounding in 
Copper; and ſome of them are ſo ſtrongly impregnated with it, that they car- 
ry off the Particles of Iron laid in them, and leave the Copper they contained 
in their Place. This is called tranſmuting Iron into Copper, but that pompous 
Name was only given to the Operation, from an Ignorance of the Manner in: 
which it was performed. The ferrugineous Waters are much more frequent 
than the cupreous, and of much greater Uſe .to the World. Theſe with the 
Iron, uſually contain many other extraneous Particles, earthy, and of other 


= Kinds, as appears by Evaporation, and always a peculiar alkaline Salt, to which 


they owe a great Part of their Qualities. They all have more or leſs of the 
e Taſte, and all diſcover the Metal they contain, by putting a lit- 
tle Powder of Galls into them as. they become Purple, and aſterwards black 
like Ink on that Admixture. A Number of other vegetable Subſtances will 
anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, but none ſo certainly and ſo readily as Galls where 
the ferrugineous Matter is in very ſmall Quantity. : 5 

The alkaline Salt that is in all theſe Waters is ſomewhat of the Nature of 
the Natrum of the Ancients, being a native fixed Alkali ; it differs from the 
| common Alkalies, in that it is reducible to Cryſtals like the Natrum, and 
from that in no leſs eſſential a Point than the F igure of thoſe Cryſtals. Both 

theſe Salts indeed have them of a quadrangular Form, but thoſe of the Na- 


Lum are trunkated at the Ends; thoſe of the alkaline Salt of the Chalybeate 
Waters terminate in Pyramids in the Manner of thoſe} of Nitre, and of the 
lame Number of Sides with the Columns. This Salt has all the Properties and 
8 Qualities 
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Qualities of the common fixed alkaline Salts produced from Vegetables, mix. 
ed with Acids it efferveſces and produces neutral Salts ; with an Infu- 
fion of Violets it turns om: with a Solution of corroſive Sublimate it 
precipitates a yellow Powder from it; and finally, with crude Sal. | 
it produces an urinous Smell. 1 1 : 
It is of the utmoſt Importance to the Waters of this Kind : They contain 
no other Alkali, and yet there is no accounting for their Properties rational. 
ly without ſuppoſing one, nor any imitating them with tolerable Succeſs with- 
out ſuch a Salt. The common fixed Alkali of Tartar will however anſwer 
the Purpoſe on theſe Occaſions, and with that and a Solution of the Pyrite,, 
or of Iron by the Help of an Acid, a Water may be prepared greatly reſem- 
bling the natural chalybeate ones, even the fineſt not excepted ; and by yz 
rying the Proportions, the Liquor may be brought to imitate not only the 
Taſte, but the Qualities of any chalybeate Spring, whoſe Waters a Perſon would 
wiſh to drink, but cannot conveniently get at. Ree 5) 
The Salts, Tinctures, and other chymical Preparations of Steel, contain the 
Virtues of that Metal as ſtrongly, or much more ſo indeed than the natural, or 
than theſe artificial Waters.; but there are many Reaſons why the Waters, eſ⸗ 
pecially the native ones, are to be preferred to them. Both agree in the Ad- 
vantage of a copious Quantity of Liquid, ſwallowed with the medicinal Mat- 
ter; by which Means viſcid and tenacious Humours, that cauſe the Obſtruc- 
tions they are often drank to remove, are much better diſſolved than they 
could be even by a more powerful Medicine with leſs Fluid; and the native 
ones in particular have the Advantage of containing the Particles of this 
Metal in ſo remarkably fine a State, that they are even volatile, and not only 
are ſuſpended in the Water, without altering its Colour or Pellucidity ; but 
on that Water's being expoſed to the Air but a little while, they fly off and 
leave it vapid and inſipid, though before extreamly ſpirited, and ftrongly 
taſted of the Iron. They are of Service in all Caſes in which Chalybeates ar 
proper, and even when there is not Convenience of taking theſe, there is no 
Way of giving Chalybeates themſelves with ſo much Effect, as by largely 
diluting them: with Water. CE = Hy + 


£ 
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A WATERS, 
Impregnated with Saline Particles. 


IHE mineral Waters impregnated with Salts are very various, according 
to the Nature of the Salts they contain. Some of them are impreg- 
nated with a Salt of the marine Kind, others with a fixed alkaline one of 
the Natrum Kind; theſe laſt are called nitrous, but very improperly ; and 
others with an Alkali and a vitriolic Acid, which mixing together form a 8 
of the Nature of the factitious one invented by Glauber, and named from him. 


"Theſe laſt are by much the moſt common of all, but their Origin is in ge- 
neral the leaſt underſtood. 11 


The Waters containing marine Salt alone are no other than weak Brine Springs, 
the ſame in their Nature with thoſe from which we in many Parts of England pre- 
Salt for the Table, only that they have but a very ſmall Portion of it. The 
Sea Water itſelf comes under the Claſs of theſe. But there is a great Ideal of 
Difference in the Taſte, Qualities, and Effects of this, from the Waters of 
ſuch Springs : They are in general impregnated ſolely with pure Rock Salt of 
the Sal Gem Kind without any Admixture; but the Sea Water contains with 
this Salt another of the volatile alkaline Kind produced by the Putrefaction 
of the Bodies of dead Fiſh in it, and always with this a Portion of Bitumen, 
to which it owes its Bitterneſs. 3 5 
Sea Water is, becauſe of this diſagreeable Taſte, rarely given internally, though 
| when People can be prevailed with to take it, great Advantages are to be ex- 
| pefted from it. It is of great Uſe however in bathing; cutaneous Eruptions 
of almoſt all Kinds are cured by a conſtant Uſe of it this Way for ſome time; 
Tumors and Pains in the Limbs are often alſo carried off by it; and we find it 
continually recommended as the great Medicine againſt the moſt terrible of all 
Diſeaſes, the Bite of a mad Dog. It is a common Error to ſuppoſe that Wa- 
ter with Salt diſſolved in it, is the ſame Thing with Sea Water. It is ſaid in- 
deed that it has anſwered in the external Way by Way of Bath in ſome Caſes, 
but thoſe People have been miſerably deceived, who thought when the inter- 
nal Uſe of Salt Water was ſome time ſince brought up among us, that they 
ſupplied its Place in a pleaſanter Manner by drinking inſtead of it, common 
Water with ſome Sea Salt diſſolved in it. N „ 
The medicinal Waters naturally impregnated with Sal Gem, purge by velli- 
cating the Inteſtines, and promote the Diſcharge by Urine; they are alſo diſcu- 
tient, drying, and aſtringent. They are recommended in dropſical and ca- 
chectic Caſes, and often do great Service: They cleanſe foul Ulcers externally 
uſed, and diſpoſe them to heal, and by a long continued Uſe, have been known 5 
to do Service in paralytic Complaints, and to œdematous Tumors. There are a 
great Number of theſe Springs in France, and great Benefit is received from them. 
The Waters which contain an alkaline Salt, and are improperly called ni- 
trous ones, are cathartic and diuretic, It is evident that the Salt they contain 
is very different from our Nitre, ſince when ſeparated from them, as is eaſi- 
ly done by Evaporation, it is not of the Taſte of Nitre, but acrid and lixivi- 
ad; and when thrown upon the Fire, it does not deflagrate as Nitre does. It 
a true fixed alkaline Salt of the Nature of the Natrum of the Ancients, or 
Earth as it is called of Perſia. It affords the ſame quadrilateral truncated 
als on a careful Evaporation after a ſecond Solution, and like that Salt 
bas all the Properties of the fixed Alkalies fermenting with Acids, turning 
Syrup of Violets green, and the like. SOOT 2 5 
he Waters impregnated with this Salt, of which there are many in France 
| and Germany, are excellent for the attenuating tough and viſcid Humours, and 
828 Obſtructions of the Viſcera. They are alſo given in Jaundices, in 
Falles, and in nephritick Caſes with Succeſs. It is however a general Rule 
— to give theſe Kind of Diuretics, where the Suppreſſion of the Urine ariſes 
aer a Stone too large to be voided. For in this Caſe, the Afffux of a lar- 
der Quantity of Urine to the Paſſages, muſt be of great Hurt inſtead of Good 
| — e to 
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to the Patient. Externally theſe Waters are uſed with Succeſs in Tumors and 
hard Swellings, and in paralytic Numbneſſes. ; 

The moſt common of all the Waters impregnated with Salt are the purg- 
ing ones, which contain a Salt of the compound Kind eaſily ſeparable from 
them by Evaporation, and when ſeparated found to be of the Nature of Glauber 
Salt: Of this Kind are many of the common purging Waters about London, and 
thoſe of many other Parts of the Kingdom. Yet though theſe Waters are of 
all the mineral Kinds the moſt common, their Nature and Origin has been 
the leaſt underſtood : They have been ſuppoſed by many to contain only Sea 
Salt, by others a nitrous, and by ſome by a wilder Gueſs than any of theſe, 
to be impregnated with a ſhining foſſile Subſtance reſembling Talk, and pro- 
perly called Selenites. There are uſually Selenitæ of one Kind or other met 
with in the Strata of Clay, through which they dig to get at theſe Springs, 
and this having ſomewhat of the external Appearance of a Salt has been ſup- 
poſed to impregnate them ; but this is ſo contrary to Reaſon, that no one ac- 
quainted with the Mineral Kingdom can give any Sort of Credit to it : The 
Selenitæ are not ſoluble in Water, and if they were, they muſt give the Water 
they were received into an aſtringent, not a cathartic Virtue. They are all 


manifeſt Aſtringents, and one of them in particular, of the rhomboidal Kind, 


is called by the People of ſome of our Counties where frequent, S/aunch, from 


its known Virtue of ſtopping Hæmorrhages. 


The Salt which impregnates theſe Waters is of a compound Kind ; it wants. 
a Name at preſent.; but it is the very ſame Salt with that made by Art, and 
called from its Inventor Glauter's Salt. On looking into the Proceſs of making 
Glauber's Salt, one would not think it at firſt Sight the Reſult of a Combina- 
tion likely to be made by Nature in the Bowels of the Earth; yet nothing 
is more certain than that theſe Waters all contain a Salt of the ſame Kind with 
this of Glauber ; and that the ſame Salt is not only found in this State of So- 
lution, but even in a ſolid Form in the Earth, and that not only in Exgland, 


but in almoſt every other Part of the World. 


The Clay Pits about London, and in many other Places near which there are | 


_ purging mineral Waters, abound with a Kind of Nodules or Maſſes of Clay, 


of a different Colour from that of the Stratum, uſually paler and yellower ; 


they are commonly of the Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg or thereabout, ſometimes flat, 


ſometimes roundiſh, and more uſually oblong. They have always fſome- 
thing of the pyritic Kind in their Center, very frequently a regular cruſtz 
ted terrugineous Body, with a great deal of the Matter of the common Pyr- 
tes in ſome of their Cruſts ; and they are often ſpangled on the Surface with 1 
Number of ſmall glittering Selenitiæ. Theſe Nodules, after they have been 
ſome time expoſed to the Air, frequently contain a large Quantity of a native 
Salt of this Kind, they never have any of it when firſt dug up, and many of 
them afterwards have ſo little, that it requires ſome Addreſs and Management 
to diſcover it, but others of them contain fo much that it is very evident d 
the Taſte, and eaſily ſeparated in fair Cryſtals: To have them in this State how- 
_ ever, a proper Period is to be watched; it does not happen till they have 
lain a long time expoſed to the Air, and ſoon after they are arrived at th 
they moulder to Pieces and are loſt. : 
— | Accident 
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Accident diſcovered the Salt to me in one of theſe Nodules, collected at 
the lucky Period. I had thrown it into a Baſon of Water, with no other Intent 
than to ſeparate the little Sezenizes it contained, without injuring their Figure, 
' when after a Day or two's ſtanding the Sides of the Baſon were incruſted round 
with ſmall Cryſtals, whoſe Figure and Taſte declared them to be the ſame 
with Glauber's Salt; on examining other of the Nodules, ſome of them were 
found covered in certain Parts with white Effloreſcences, which were bitter and 
cold in the Mouth, and were evidently the ſame with the Salt firſt ſeparated, 
and with Glauber's Salt. A Quantity of this Salt afterwards ſeparated from 
à Number of theſe Nodules, formed itſelf pretty regularly into the true Fi- 
gure of Clauber's Salt, and anſwered all its Characters on the ſtricteſt Exami- 
nation. It is bitter and cold to the Tafte like it, it diſſolves as readily in 
cold Water as common Glauber's Salt, and requires the ſame Quantity of Wa- 
ter to diſſolve it: It like that Salt loſes two thirds of- its Weight in Calcination. 
Its Calx mixed with three Times its Weight of Water coagulates it into a Sort 
of Ice: It diſſolves Iron, and precipitates it in a fine reddiſh Crocus as it diſ- 
ſolves it: It calcines in the Air and Sun, juſt as the Glauber's Salt does: It ea- 
fily melts in the fame Manner on burning Charcoal without taking Fire, and 
burns to a ſaline Calx ; and it precipitates Mercury diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre 
into a yellow Precipitate or Turbith. Theſe Experiments leave not the leaſt 
Room to doubt its being the very ſame Salt with that procured by Chemiſtry, 
according to Glauber's Method; nor is this the only Inſtance in which ſuch a 
Salt has been found. The French Academicians received from Grenoble in Dau- 
phiny, ſo long ſince as in the Year 1727. a faline Earth, full of glittering 
Spangles, which on an accurate Examination made by Monſieur Balduc was 
proved to contain a true Glauber's Salt. The Mention of Spangles in this Earth 
ſo well agreed with the Selenites found uſually in that which contains this Salt 
with us, that it was eaſy to ſuſpect they were the ſame ; I procured ſome of 
the Earth from the Place, and found it much like our own, but of a darker 
Colour, and the ſhining Spangles not to be concreted Salt, as ſome had ima- 
gined, but Fragments of Selenitæ of the plated Kind: When the Hint of a 
native Salt was thus given among the French, they ſet on Foot Enquiries after it in 
other Places, and it has accordingly been diſcovered in ſome other Parts of their 
Dominions; and in Spain, Hungary, and even in Egypt, where Mr. De Mars 
found it in the Year 1732. In many of theſe Places it does not wait the 
Effects of Expoſure to the Air, in order to form or diſcloſe itſelf, but is formed 
_ x different Depths in the Earth as perfect as on the Surface; and in all Pro- 
bability it is in the ſame Manner lodged perfect in the Strata in ſome Places 
with us; though the Diſcovery of it is at preſent ſo new, that there has been 
no Opportunity of carrying the Searches farther. „„ 
Where this Salt is lodged native and perfect in the Earth, there is no Queſ- 
tion but it muſt be frequently diſſolved in the Water pervading the Strata, and 
its purgative Virtue being the ſame with that of the common Glauber's Salt, 
It cannot but impregnate the Waters with the ſame purging Virtue ; in Effect 
It is to this Salt ſometimes pure, ſometimes diſguiſed by Admixtures of other 
alts that moſt of the purging Waters of Europe owe their Virtue. In France 
there have very lately been diſcovered ſome Waters impregnated with this Salt, 
only; in Spain it is found only in Water, never in a ſolid Form, or — — 
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Earth, but when ſeparated from the Waters of the Springs that contain it, it i, 
entirely the ſame with this Salt of ours, and of the French, and with the Glauber, 
Salt of the Shops. We have the Experiments made by Bolduc on the Salt thus 
ſeparated from the Spaniſh Waters, and on the Sal Glauberi of the Shops, to 

rove that they are abſolutely the ſame, he gives us ſeveral Proceſſes on metal. 
line Subjects with them, and the Operation of both is the ſame in all reſpects, 


and is plainly that of a vitnolick Acid. 


When we examine the Proceſs for the making the factitious Salt of Glauber, 


we ſhall find that it is the reſult of the Combination of the vitriolick Aciq 


with the alkaline Matter which is the Baſis of common Salt; and when we un- 
derſtand ſo much of it, it will not be difficult to allow that it is a Proceſs that 
may be perform'd, and a Combination that may be made in the Earth. We 
find that Stahls weaker Acid of Sea-Salt will give Place to the ſtronger Acid 


of Oil of Vitriol on Mixture, and yielding up its Baſis to this new one, there 
is a new Salt produced, and this without any chymical Apparatus, or the 
very Aſſiſtance of Fire, the Acid of one Salt may then eaſily combine with 


the Baſis of another. The Baſis of Sea-Salt is a harſh Earth, fo extremely 


attenuated as to approach to the Nature of an alkaline Salt. This Earth is in all the 


foſſile muriatic Salt ſcatter'd throughout the Earth, and this foſſile Salt is preſent 
in many Places, as may be proved by Experiments made with that nice Teſt a 
Solution of Silver, where it is not at all ſuſpected, as not being in Quantity 
enough together to be diſtinguiſhable to the Taſte ; but beſide this Salt, the 


Earth which is its Baſis may be alſo looſe and ſeparate, in diſſeminated Particles 


in many Earths where we have no Idea of it, but where the vitriolic Acid find- 


ing it out, may combine with it, and form a Salt like what is here deſcribed. 


that the vitriolic Acid abounds in the Earth is evident beyond all Diſpute, and 


that theſe do meet and combine is as certain from this Salt, which can be the 


Reſult only of ſuch a Combination, as it is from Reaſon that they may 
In the Caſe of our Exgliſb ſaline Nodules, the manner of their becoming im- 
pregnated with this Salt, ſhews evidently that this alkaline Baſis of Sea-Salt is 


contained in the Clay, and is ready to receive the vitriolic Acid whenever it 
offers; theſe Nodules contain the Matter of the Pyrites within them, which 


while in the Earth, like the Pyrites in all other Forms while bury'd, diſcloſes 
nothing of its vitriol Acid, and therefore cannot a& upon the Alkali in the 


Cruſt ; but no ſooner has it been expoſed to, and penetrated by the Air, than 


Vitriol is form'd, and its Acid mixing with the Baſis or alkaline Matter in the 
Cruſt, affords us this ſingular Salt. As theſe Nodules contain none of this Salt 
till they have lain a while expoſed to the Air, it is impoſſible that they ſhould 


impregnate the Waters that paſs through the Strata where they lie and make 


them cathartic ; but in all probability there is more of this alkaline Matter in 
the Strata, which meeting with the vitriolic Acid ready form'd in the Earth, 
furniſhes the purging Salt, which is the Reſult of their Mixture in abundance, 
and impregnates with it all the Water that paſſes by. 

It is evident that there does not need abſolute Sea-Salt for the Formation of 
Glauber*s Salt, the Baſis of that Salt is ſufficient, and is what our new found 
Salt is form'd of. Our Salt, or that of Glauber, will either of them make 2 
Hepar Sulpburis with Charcoal; and the Baſis of our Salt ſeparated by this 
Proceſs, and examined in the niceſt manner, and by the moſt critical = | 
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ments, proves to be entirely the ſame with that of Glauber's Salt, and both the 
ſame with the Baſis of Sea-Salt. Mix'd with the Spirit of Nitre, it produces 
the quadrangular Nitre ; with Spirit of Salt it affords a true regenerated Sea- 
Salt, which 1s the ſtropgeſt of all. Proofs that it is abſolutely the ſame Subſtance, 
that is the Baſis of Sea-Salt; and mix'd with Oil of Vitriol it produces a true 
and genuine Glauber*s Salt again. | 
There is not in the World a Salt more ſingular in its Nature and its Effects in 
Mixture than Glawber*s Salt; or that has more incommunicable Properties: This 
Salt by numerous Experiments I have found to contain them all, and all of 
them in the ſame Degree with that: The Mixture it is liable to when found 
in a State of Solution in the purging Waters, renders ſuch as is ſeparated from 
them leſs fit for the nicer Experiments, but that which is ſeparated by Solution 
from theſe Nodules, will never fail to anſwer in every Particular to the utmoſt 
Nice x. | : 
The Waters impregnated with this Salt purge gently and without Pain or 
Irritation, and are excellent in all Diſorders ariſing from a viſcid Phlegm, which 
they attenuate and ae! Gap they reſtore a decay d 1. — by perfectly 
cleanſing the Stomach whien oppreſs'd with a Load of this Phlegm, and are good 
in all Diſorders ariſing from Obſtructions of the Viſcera. _ - 


EF WATERS 


- Impregnated with Sulphureous Particles. 


NH E fulphureous mineral Waters are diſtinguiſhed from all others by 
their Smell, which is always like that of Lime or of Sulphur, though very 
different in Degree; many of them alfo encruſt with abſolute Sulphur the Pai- 
| fages through which they run, and the reſt when evaporated to a Dryneſs, al- 
ways afford a Refduum, which proves to be ſulphureous on chymical Trials, 
and indeed diſcovers itſelf fufficiently and obviouſly on throwing it on burning 
Coals, for it burns there with a blue Flame and a Smell, that no body can be 
miſtaken in. The Sulphur with which theſe encruſt the Paſſages they run 
through, is extremely like the fineſt Flower of Brimſtone, it is of a pale yellow 
Colour and very ſulphureous Smell. It is collected on the Spot, and is much 
| Eſteem'd in ſome Places for medicinal Uſe, but as to its excellency that 
Way, it is not eaſy to conceive that it can be greater than that of Flower of 
Brimſtone truly prepared. „ „ „ 
The Waters thus impregnated are drank for Aſthmas and other Diſeaſes of 
the Breaſt, and in Caſts of cutaneous Foulneſſes of. all Kinds, in which they 
have great Succeſs. They are alſo uſed as Baths on the ſame Occaſions, and for 
trembling Contractions, or paralytick Numbneſſes of the Limbs, and for the 
Rickets in Children. Ip : 5 1 
The Virtues of Sulphur may be communicated to Water, and it may be 
made to imitate that of the natural ſulphureous Springs, by burning and quench- 
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ing Sulpbur Vivum in it ſeveral Times, but it becomes a very diſagreeable 
Liquor by this Means. . 


F WATERS 
Im pregnated with terrene or earthy — 


T H E mineral Waters impregnated only with terrene or earthy Particle 
are of an inferior Claſs to all the others: There are ſeveral of them in Ger- 
ny, Italy, and Lorrain, they contain a fine white light Earth, which is much 
the ane | in all of them, and is no other than the Lac Lune of the modern Authors, 


or Creta Seleneuſiaca of the Ancients: This is ſuſtained in ſuch im — 
Particles in them as they came out of the Spring, that they are perfectly clear, 


but they do not carry it far, but depoſit it about the Bottom and Sides of their 
Channel as they run off. 


They are dud againſt Hæmorrhages, habitual Diarrhceas, Dyſenteries and 


Diabetes, and in all Caſes where a ſoft alkaline Abſorbent and Aſtringent can 


be of Uſe; but in general the taking the Earth they depoſit, or any other 
ſoft alkaline aſtringent Earth in its Piſce, would anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, 


and in many of the Caſes would ſucceed better alone than with that Load of 
Water it is joined with in this State. 


T 10 e 
STORY 
„„ russ. 
Materia Medica, 


OF THE 
BODIES uſd in MEDICINE, 


Belonging to the 


VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


I YEGETABLES are organiz'd Bodies, conſiſting of various Parts; con- 
taining Veſſels furniſh'd with different Juices; and taking in their 

= Nouriſhment from without, uſually by means of a Root, by which 
they are fix'd to the Earth, or to ſome other Body, as in the generality of 
Plants; ſometimes Gy means ef Pdres diſtrbuted over the while Surface, as in 
the Submifrine onew 8 -—i 3 5 = 

The medicinal Subſtances furniſhed by the vegetable World are very numerous 

Conſidered as Subjects of the Materia Medica, they are of three Kinds. | 


1. EnTirE VEGETABLES. 2. ParTs of VEGETABLES. 


* 


3. Proputtidns bf VSC TABLEZsSGSJ＋̃ͥ 
Of the Vegetables uſed entire in Medicine, there are only two Claſſes. | 
4. The Mam PhanTs., 2. The Fowat. * 
The Parts of Vegetables are naturally arramg d into ten Claſſes. 
1. Ex TIE PLanTs, the Roots only excepted. 2. STALKS of PLANTS. 
gs 3: Leaves of PLanTs. 4. FLoweRs of PLANTS. 


5. FRUITS. © 7. Rooers. 9. Woens. 
6. SxtDs. | 8. Bakxs. 10. Excazsckxcks. 


The Productions of Vegetables are partly natural, as the Gums and Reſins, 
which either flow abſolutely ſpontaneous, or at the utmoſt are only aſſiſted by 
wounding the Vegetable; and partly artificial, as the inſpiſſated Juices, and 
other ſuch Subſtances call'd Vegetable Preparations. 


Ot the natural vegetable Productions there are four Claſſes. 
1. Liquid Resins. 2. SoLiD Reins. 3. Guus. 4. GUM RESINS: 


Of the artificial there are two. 


I. InSPIS$SATED JUICES. 2. SALTS. 


VEGETABLE» 


RED CORAL. 5 Fro 
VEGETABLES 
Uſed in MEDICINE entire. 

CLASS the FIRST. 


MARINE PLanTs. 


Ol the Bodies of this Claſs there are only three kept in the Shops, theſe are, 
1. Cox ALI. 2. CORALLINE. 3. SPUNGE. | 


CHAPTER L 
 CoraiLium RunruM, 
Red Coral. 


T7) E D Coral is a Plant of a ve peculiar Structure and Figure, it is met 


with in the Shops in ſmall ramoſe or branched Pieces: Theſe are uſuall7 


of the Thickneſs of a Packthread, or very ſmall Crow-Quill, and are of a pale 


red Colour, and uſually ſtriated longitudinally on the Surface. They are of 
an extremely hard and ſtony Nature, very heavy, and have neither Smell or 


Taſte. 


Theſe are the Fragments and ſmall Branches of the Coral Plant : The larger 


and finer Pieces are uſed for other Purpoſes, where a larger Price is paid: for 


them, but theſe poſſeſs as much Virtue. The Plant to which they belong is 


one of the Cyyptogamiæ of Linnæus, one of the Herbæ Marine of Tournefort, 
and of the Herbæ Imperfectæ of Mr. Ray. It is throughout of the ſame Hard- 
neſs and ſtony Nature, and that as well while growing under the Water, 


a3 when it has been ever ſo long expoſed to the Air. All that has given 
Occaſion to the vulgar Opinion of Coral's being ſoft while in the Sea, is, that 


it has a ſoft and thin Coat, of a cruſtaceous Matter, covering it while it 1s 


growing, and which is taken off before it is pack*d up for Uſe. The whole 


Coral Plant grows to a Foot or more in Height, and is variouſly ramify'd. It 
18 thickeſt af the Stem, and its Branches grow gradually ſmaller to the Ex- 
tremities. It grows to Stones or any other ſolid Subſtances, without a Root, 


or without any way penetrating them as Plants do the Earth from which they 
receive their Nouriſhment. It grows not only on Rocks and Stones, but on 
dea-Shells, and on any ſolid Body that it meets with at the Bottom of the 


Water; old Iron Inſtruments, broken Glaſs, and earthen Veſſels, and even the 


Bones of Men lying at the Bottom of the Sea, have been found with regular 


and fine Plants of red Coral growing from them. 


It has been doubted by ſome Authors of great Credit, whether Coral were 
git a foſſile Production, 


Properly a Plant or not; ſome have been for makin 
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form'd as Cryſtals and Spars are, of this Number is our Foodward , others have 


been for referring it to the animal Tribe, of which Opinion many of the French 
Naturaliſts are at preſent : But as it is found to grow and take in its Nouriſhment 


in the manner of Plants, and to produce Flowers and Seeds, or at leaſt a Matter 
analogous to Seeds, there requires no farther Argument to prove that it try] 
and properly is of the vegetable Kingdom. Boccone diſcovered its nutritious 
Juice lodged in Cells under the Bark or Rind, and Count Marſigli the Flowers 
and Seeds. | 

The external Bark or Rind of the Coral, while in the Water, is of a fungous 
ſpungy Texture, of a yellowiſh or greeniſh Colour, and is full of an acrid Juice 
reſembling Milk. It covers every Part of the Plant, Root, Branches and 
Trunk, and is eaſily ſeparated by rubbing from the ſtony, or internal Part 
while moiſt ; but if ſuffered to dry on it adheres to it very firmly. It is ex- 
ternally rough, and cover'd as it were with ſmall Papillæ or Granules, in the 
Center of every one of which there is a little Hole which gives Admiſſion to the 


Sea- Water for the Nouriſhment of the Plant; ſo that the Coral, though as it 


adheres to the thing it grows on only by a thin and flat Baſis form'd of its own 


ſtony Matter, might ſeem to want a Root, it is truly all over Root; the 


Papillæ of this cortical Matter doing every thing that the Extremities of the 


Roots of Plants in general do. Beſide the little Granules already mentioned, 


there are here and there placed on the Bark Papillæ of a large Kind, which are 


regularly divided into Cells within, the Orifices of all which ſhew themſelves on 


the Summit of the Papillæ, and form ſometimes an oblong or roundiſh Aperture | 
there, or more uſually one that is divided into fix Parts, and appears of a ſtellar 
Figure. The internal Surface of the Bark is ſtriated alſo, or hollow'd in longi- 


tudinal Furrows, which are ſo placed as in Correſpondence with the Furrows 


between the Ridges of the internal Matter to form a ſet of Tubes, by means of 
which the Nouriſhment received in at the Apertures of the Bark is diſtributed 
all over the Plant; and there are even Apertures in ſeveral Parts of the Surface, 
of the very ſtony Matter of the Coral, which lead to certain Cells in it, in which 
is lodged the fame nutritious Juice. This Juice is thick, white and acrid, and 


has ſomewhat of a Taſte like what we might expect to find in a Mixture of 


Pepper and Cheſnuts. When the whole is dry'd, this Juice loſes its white 
Colour and its Taſte; it becomes a yellowiſh Matter, reſembling Reſin, and is 
friable and infipid, except that it manifeſts a little Aſtringency. 
On the Sammits of the Branches there ſtand certain ſoft Tubercles, form'd of 
the ſame Subſtance with the cortical Matter; theſe are divided into Cells, and 


are fill'd with the ſame milky Juice with the reſt; theſe are taken by ſome for 


the Seed Veſſels of the Coral, but they rather appear Organs like thoſe of the 


reſt of the Bark, deſign'd to prepare the Juices for the Nutrition of the Plant. 


The Flowers of the Coral are contained in the Papillæ of the Bark. If Coral 
freſh taken out of the Sea be kept for Obſervation in a Veſſel of Sea-Water, in 
a warm Place, the Papillz gradually ſwell, and afterwards expand themſelves 
and throw out ſome Drops of a milky Fluid; at this Time alſo there ariſes 
from each Papilla a white Calyx, about a tenth of an Inch or ſomewhat more 
in Length, and ſupporting eight little Petals or Leaves of a white Colour, 
diſpoſed in a radiated Form, in manner of a Star: After theſe have been ex- 
panded eight, ten, or twelve Days, they begin to grow flaccid; they then 5 
̃ co 
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come yellowiſn, and finally they contract themſelves into a globular Figure; 
within this, which is now a Sort of Seed Veſſel, is contained a whitiſh Liquor; 
ſon after they aſſume the globular Form, ay fall off from the Plant and fink 
to the Bottom of the Water. The Seeds of the Coral are probably contained 
in the Juice within them, for where they ſhed this Juice, whether it be on 
Rocks, Stones, or whatever other Matter, there young Shoots of red Coral 
afterwards appear. . 1 
It was an egregious Error in the Ancients to e that Coral was ſoft 
while under Water; its red ſtony Matter is as hard while growing as after- 
wards, and as to its cortical Part it never grows ſtony at all, though in drying 
it does indeed become ſomewhat harder than it was while in the Water. 
Coral is in Flower almoſt at all Times of the Year: When freſh taken out 
of the Sea it has much more Virtue than after it has been kept for Years in the 
Shops. Its cortical Part, in particular, contains many active Principles while 
' freſh, which it wholly loſes in drying: The freſh cortical Part of Coral di- 
Rill'd in a Retort, yields after a ſmall Quantity of an infipid Phlegm, more 
than a third Part of its Weight, of an urinous Spirit, and with it no ſmall 
Portion of a bituminous Oil; and the remaining Matter in the Retort yields by 
Lixiviation a moderate Quantity of fix*d Salt. The ftony or hard Subſtance 
of the Coral diſtill'd by itſelf, yields alſo the ſame Principles, but in a vaſtly 
| ſmaller Quantity; and the Phlegm which firſt comes over is not limpid as in 
the former Caſe, but whitiſh and milky; the Remainder in the Retort yields 
one third more fix*d Salt however than that from the cortical Part. This 
Salt in both is the ſame, and is not wholly alkaline, but has ſomewhat of the 
Sal Salſus with it. 5 0 LOAN J!; 8 
Red Coral ſlightly calcined in a common Fire, or any other Way affected 
by a very moderate Heat, becomes white. Infuſed in Wax or in Oils it in the 
ſame manner becomes white, and the Menſtruum red, but this is not effect- 
ed by any aqueous Menſtruums. 3 eee 
It is evident from theſe and many other Experiments, that red Coral is not 
as ſome ſuppoſe a mere terreſtrial Abſorbent: It plainly contains Particles of a 
bituminous, ſaline and urinous Nature: Theſe however are found in much 
greater Perfection in it when juſt taken out of the Sea, than after keeping. 
The Ancients aſcribed great Virtues to Coral as a Cordial and Alexipharmic, 
and at other Times as a cooling and aſtringent Medicine; they uſed it externally 
| as well as internally; we uſe it only internally, and that as an Aſtringent and 
Abſorbent in Diarrhœas, the Fluor Abus, and Hæmorrhages, but in none 
of thele Caſes alone, but with other Medicines of the fame Intention. 
Authors have given us Receipts for a great many Preparations of Coral, 
among which are Magiſteries, Tinctures, Syrups, and Salts. At preſent how- 
ever they are all diſuſed, and we know it in the Shops in no other Form but that 
of the Powder finely levigated. If any one has a mind to a real Tincture of Coral, 
the beſt Method of preparing it is by extracting the red Colour with Oil of 
Aniſeed, then diſtilling off the greater Part of the Oil, adding Oil of Tartar to 
the Remainder, and evaporating the whole to a dry Maſs, on which Spirit of 
Wine is to be pour'd to extract the Tincture. Huy 8 3 
We hear of white Coral in the Shops, and many ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs greater 
Virtues than the red. The Ancients however have faid nothing of 3 ſuch 
ubitance: 


Subſtance, and what we meet with in the Shops under this Name, is a Species 
of another Sea-Plant, the Madrepora. „ . 
There is a black Coral, of the ſame ſtony Subſtance with the red, and as 
glofly as the blackeſt Marble, but we ſee no ſuch thing in the Shops; what 
is kept there under this Name, is a Plant of a quite different Genus, not of a 
ſtony but a tough and horny Texture, and is the Lithophyton deſcribed under 
the Name of Lithophyron nigrum Arboreum, and Corallium nigrum officinarum by 
Authors. 
The ſeveral Species of Madrepora ſold in the Shops under the Name of 
white Coral, are all light and hollow, and mark*d with Holes on the outſide. 
The moſt frequent Kind we meet with under this Name is the common Ma. 
drepora of Authors, call'd Coraliinm Album Occulatum by the old Writers. 
People may, if they pleaſe, imagine that this Madrepora poſſeſſes the ſame 
Virtues with the white Coral, if they can find any ſuch Drug; but a chymical 
Analyſis of it ſhews it cannot poſſeſs thoſe of the red, for it yields no Oil or 
bituminous Matter on Diſtillation, but only a volatile urinous Spirit. 


CHAPTER UL 
CoRALLINA, 
Coralline. 


ORALLINE is another of the Sea-Plants uſed in Medicine, but much 
inferior to the red Coral in Hardneſs. We meet with it in the Shops preſer- 
ved entire, or in the whole Plant, which is naturally very ramoſe or branched, 
and forms a ſort of Bunch of Filaments two or three Inches long, and each 
of them of the Thickneſs of a ſmall Packthread. Theſe are not ſmooth 
however, but jointed, or compoſed as it were of a great number of ſhort 
Pieces of a regular Figure, faſten'd in a regular manner one to the End of 
another. They are conſiderably hard, not at all tough, but crackling between 
the teeth and eaſily reduced to Powder, and are of a very various Colour, 
ſometimes greeniſh, ſometimes yellowiſh, often reddiſh, and not unfrequently 
white. They are of a rank and diſagreeable Smell when freſh, and are of a 
faltiſh acrid and very diſagreeable Taſte. | 


Coralline is one of the Crypiogamie of Linneus, one of the Herbæ Marine 
of Tournefort, and one of the Herbæ Imperfete of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by 
all the botanical Writers under the Name of Corallina Vulgaris. It grows 
on little Stones and Shells, or any other Matters at the Bottom of ſhallow 
Seas, and is often found hanging ' Rocks that are dry at low Tides. 

It is frequent on our own Coaſts, and what we uſe is in general of our own 
Produce, though there is ſome of it brought from France and Holland. It is to 
be choſen freſh, of a ſtrong Smell, and greeniſh or reddiſh Colour. The 
White tho? it look the cleaneſt is leaſt to be valued, as it has probably acquired 
that Colour by lying on the Shores torn from its Roots, and has loſt its Virtue 
in the bleaching. | 

Coralline diſtill'd by the Retort yields firſt a moderate Portion of a whitiſh 
Phlegm, like that of Coral, but of a rank fiſhy Smell, after this a volatile 


urinous Spirit comes over in Quantity almoſt equal to half the Weight - 5 | 
Whole, 
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and the Remainder in the Retort yields by Lixivation a very large 
—_— of a fix'd Salt not ſolely alkaline, but with ſome Mixture of the 
Salſus. 2 — 1 
8 4 Ancients have ſaid many great things of the Virtues of Coralline, they 
commend it againſt Infarctions of the Viſcera, or Collections of the Humours 
in any other Part, and for caſing the Pain of the Gout. At preſent we uſe it 
only againſt Worms, a Virtue they ſeem to have known nothing of its poſſeſ- 
ſing. It is given from ten Grains to half a Dram for a Doſe, and generally is 
mix d with Wormſeed, Salt of Steel, and other of the known Anthelminthicks, 
ſo that dne way or other a Cure is generally effected, tho* perhaps it would not 
be eaſy to prove what Share the Coralline has in it. 1 


CHAPTER I. 
SPONGIA, 

OPUNGE is a Plant of o 1 a Structure, that many Authors 

have fi a Vegetable, but of an intermediate Nature 


uppoſed it not merely 
between that and the animal Kind, and have ranked it among the Number of 
an imaginary Race of Beings which they call Zoophytes. 1 however is 
a genuine Plant, nor is there in the Creation any ſuch Claſs of Being as Zoophytes, 
or any Creature that is partly Plant, partly Animal. Y 1 
Wie meet with Spunge in the Shops often in the whole Plant, ſometimes 
only in Pieces of larger ones; in either Cafe it is of a perfectly irregular Figure, 
and is only to be diſtinguiſh'd by its Texture, which is cavernous like that of 
a Honeycomb; its Elaſticity, which makes it after preſſing into a very ſmall 
Compals, immediately expand to its full Bulk again on taking away the Preſ- 
ſure, and by its Property of readily _— a very large Quantity of Water, 
and as readil ing with it again on —_— | 
Mw „ Maſſes, — Wh roundiſh, and often as 
thick as long or broad. It is very tough and firm, extremely light when dry, 
and is eaſily cut with a Pair of Sciſſars; it has ſcarce any Smell, but is of a 
mawkiſh diſagreeable Taſte. | V 
Spßpunge is to be choſen perfectly clean, and free from Stones within, or from 
a cruſtaceous and hard Matter without; of as pale a Colour as may be, and 
with ſmall Holes, and ſuch as is lighteſt. The greateſt Part of the Spunge 
we uſe is brought from Aleppo and Smyrna. It grows in the Archipelago at con- 
ſiderable Depths, on the Rocks about ſome of the Iſlands there, and there are 
Multitudes of People who make a Trade of diving for it. It is common in 
the Mediterranean alſo, and in many other Seas, tho* in general browner or 
yellower, and not ſo fine as that of the Archipelago. „ 

It grows in large Maſſes to Rocks and Stones, ſometimes to large Shells, 
and is ſometimes round, ſometimes flat, ſometimes hollow like a Funnell. It 
is one of the Cryptopamie of Linneus, one of the Herbe Marine of Tournefort, 
and one of the Herbe,imperfete of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the Bo- 
tanical Writers under the Name of Spongia Marina Alba, and Spongia Globoſa, 

the white or round Spunge. Diſtill'd by a Retort it yields a large — 
of 
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of a white milky Phlegm of a fiſhy Smell, after this a large Portion of a uri- 
nous reddiſh, Liquor, with a little of a dry, volatile, urinous Salt, and a thick 
| browniſh fætid Oil. The Remainder in the Retort yields only a ſmall Por. 
tion of a lixivial Salt, and that not merely alkaline. ; - 
Spunge calcin'd to a Blackneſs and reduced to Powder, has been lately brought 
into great Uſe as a ſweetner of the Blood and a Diuretic. Some have pretended 
even to cure Leproſies with it, and others have extolPd it againſt the Bite of 
a mad Dog, but theſe are Virtues leſs certainly known of it. 
In the larger and coarſer Pieces of Spunge there are frequently found ſmall 
Stones embedded in the Subſtance of the Matter, and yet more frequently a 
cruſtaceous Matter gather'd round the Surface of certain Parts of the Plants; 
both theſe Subſtances are call'd by the common Name of Lapis Spongiæ, the 
Spunge Stone, and both are recommended as Diuretics and Remedies againſt 
the Stone and Gravel. = I 


— 
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VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES 
| Uſed in MEDICINE entire. 
CLASS the SECON D, 
N 


Of the Bodies of this Claſs there are kept only two. . 
1. The Jzws Ears. 2. The Acazic. | 


CHAPTER I. 
AURICULA Jopz, 
| Jeus Ears. 
NH E Fungus called Auriculæ Fude is tough and thin, of a rumpled 
Figure, which it has not wholly acquired in the drying, but which 
it has naturally while growing. It is from an Inch to two Inches in Length, 
and uſually about two Thirds of its Length in Breadth. Its Diameter in 
Thickneſs taking the whole Congeries into the Meaſure, is nearly that of its 
Breadth ; but its real Subſtance cut through in any Part and meaſured, is not. 
more than a Sixth of an Inch. Its regular Figure is that of a flat and variouſly 
hollowed Cup ; its Baſe is a broad and ſhort Pedicle, and from this it gra- 
dually expands itſelf every Way, but that not evenly or regularly. Its Sides 
are und ulated, and in many Places they run into the ** ſo as to * 
| . 


- 
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in it Ridges like thoſe in the human Ear, which its broad and ſhallow Figure 
alſo give it a general Tendency to reſemble, the Ridges that run in various 


Directions in it, dividing its naturally fingle Hollow into ſeveral irregular Ca- 


vities, ſome more, others leſs deep. Its gore is however much loſt in the 
drying, and there requires the Aſſiſtance of warm, Water to expand it, in or- 
der to its being regularly ſeen. Its Subſtance is tough and like Leather; its 
Colour very dark, and of a mixt greyiſh, bluiſh, and black. It is very light 
when dry, and is of a diſagreeable Smell, and nauſeous Taſte. 
It is one of the Pezizæ of Dillenius, and is by him deſcribed under the 


Name of Peziza Auriculam referens, the Ear Peziza; by others it is called 
Auricula Fude, and Fungus Sambucinus. It is to be choſen tough and well 


dryed, not rotten or mouldy ; and in detached Maſſes of the Breadth of a Half- 
crown Piece or a little more, and theſe appearing not to be F ents of lar- 
ger Maſſes but entire Plants. There. is good Reaſon for this Caution, be- 
cauſe our Druggiſts ſeldom have the true and genuine Auricula Judæ in their 
Shops ; what they generally ſell under its Name is a common ſtinking Fungus 
of a paler Colour, which they employ People to collect for them from the old 
Water Pipes about Iingtan. This is the Fungus Membranaceus Expanſus of 
Authors, and is a much more dif: ecable Medicine, if of equal Virtue, which 
is a Thing not certainly known: This Fungus grows to ſix or eight Inches in 


Diameter, and has nothing of the Cup, Shape, or of the Reſemblance of an 


Ear. The other or true Fungus Sambucinus 
and ir 


metimes grows more ſpreading 


are moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhed to be genuine. 5 
The true Auricula Judæ is much leſs common than the 


| bucinus. It generally grows on the lower Parts of the Trunks of thoſe Trees, 


| and eſpecially in Places where they are decaying. It is not much uſed by Phy- 


ſicians, but is in great Repute among the common People, who cure them- 

ſelves of ſore Throats with a Decoction of it in Milk: It does not make a ve- 

ry pleaſant Medicine this Way, but certainly an efficacious one. 
CHAPTER II. 


Acar1icus, 
Agaric. 


A 


neſs. It is extremely light, and ſo ſoft that the Fingers make an Impreſſion 
n it on ſqueezing ; but it has ſo much Elaſticity, that it immediately re- 
ſumes its former Figure. It is externally of a pale yellowiſh white, being 
covered with a thin Sin of that Colour ; when broken it is found to be of a 


poke and fine white within, of a looſe ſpungy Texture, of a diſagreeable 
mell, and of an extremely nauſeous Taſte. - — 


XX able 


egular than as we have deſcribed it, but the more regular Maſſes of it 


. Ar | the Fungus ſold in its 
Place. It is rarely met with t upon Elder Trees, whence its Name San- 


GARIC is a Fungus of the Number of thoſe which grow on the Trunks 
of Trees not on the Ground. It is of an irregular Figure, uſually 

more approaching to that of a Semicircle, than any other. We meet with it 

of three or four Inches in Length, and nearly as many in Breadth and Thick- 
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It is one of the Cryptogamia of Linnæus, and of the Plante imperfedtæ of 
Mr. Ray. It is found on the Trunks of old Trees, particularly of the 


Trix or Larch Tree, where, if not taken off, it remains ſound and grow 


ing many Years. Agaric is to be choſen very light, of a fine white Colour, 
and ſuch as is eaſily broken. It is brought to us from 1taly and ſome Part 
of the South of France: That is moſt eſteemed which has grown on the Larch 
Tree; but the People who trade in it, don't tie themſelves down to that of 
any Kind of Tree, but collect all they find. 

Agaric diſtilled in a Retort yields a large Quantity of Phlegm, at firſt only 
of a diſagreeable fungous Smell and Taſte, but afterwards ſtrongly urinous; 
after this there comes over a browniſh Liquor yet more ſtrongly impregnated 
with an urinous Salt, and after this a ſmall Portion of a brown fœtid Oil; and 
In the Courſe of the Diſtillation, a Quantity of an urinous Salt in a concreted 
Form will affix itſelf to the Sides of the Veſſels. There is about two Scruples 
of this from as many Pounds of the Agaric. The Remainder in the Retort 
calcined in an open Fire, yields a ſmall Quantity of a lixivial Salt merely of 
an alkaline Kind. The frſt: Runnings of the Phlegm of Agaric, if tried nice- 
ly, ſhew ſome Tokens of a latent Acidity, but excepting this, nothing but 
alkaline Principles diſcover themſelves on the Analyſis «© 

Agaric was well known to the Ancients, and was much eſteemed by 
them as a Purge; it operates however very ſlowly, and with great Pains in 
the Bowels; and if there were no other Objection to it, it ought indeed to 
be thrown out of the preſent Practice, were it only for the immoderate Quan- 
tity of it * as a Doſe, and its abominable Taſte. The Ancients cor- 
rected it with Ginger, Cloves, and other of the warm Aromatics, and ſome- 
times with Sal Gem; but at beſt it is ſo much inferior to the other Cathartics 
in Uſe at this Time, that it is deſervedly rejected from extemporaneous Pre. 
ſcription, and is only kept in the Shops as an Ingredient in ſome of the old 
Compoſitions, „„ 1 


PARTS of VEGETABLES 
Uſd in M EDICINE. 
CLASS the FIRST. 

Biel, the whole of which, except the 2 i . 


The vegetable Subjects of chis Claſs are numerous: They are arranged "OY 
under the two Diviſions, as they are more or leſs frequently uſed in Medicine.. 
| Thoſe more frequently uſed are placed in the 1 Order. 


1 14. Carpuus BEN Z- 29. Bx Tow v. 

— ͤ DICTUS. 30. MARIORAM. 

3. PENNYROYAL. 13. SPEARMINT. 31. Max. 
4. MucwoRT. 16. PEPPERMINT. 32. FLUELLIN. 

5. CATMINT. 17. HorSEMINT. 33. Mercury, 
6. F VIERTE W. 18. Baux. 34. PELLITORY OF THE 
7. MoTHERWORT. 19. Ground Ivy. WALL. 1 5 
8. Og Ack. 20. HoarnmouND. EF 35. On1on. 
9. CaLAMIx r. 21. Hys80p. | 36. Woop SokREL. 

10. Tanzy. 22. Hx po MusTARD. 37. MAlLLlOo -.- ö. 

11. Coon Won u- 23. DRaGons, 38. MzLiLor. 
%% · n. 39. SCURVYGRASS. 
12. RoM AN WorM- 25. ScoRDIUM. 40. BaoORLIN ER. 
— 26. GERMANDER. 41. WATER CRESS. 
13. SMALL CEN T AV- 27. GROUNDPINE, " 442. CLIVERS. 
1 28. SAGE, . 
Thoſe leſs frequently uſed are, 

1. HEDOE Hvsso p. +. Buck BEAN. 12. MANDRAKE. 

2. PukGInG FL Ax. . BROOM. 13. PIMPERNEL, 

3. Spuk d E LAuxEL. 9. LIyVIRWonr. 14. CRANESBILL, 

4 Mezexzon. 10. SOUTHERNWOOD, 15. MAIDENHAIR: 


5 Doppex, 11. LavenDER COTTON, 16. CLART. 
b. Dwakr EL DPM. 
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CHAPTER I. 
RuTa, 
Rue. 


UE is one of the OZandria Monogynia of Linneus, and of the Her}, 
fore tetrapetalo Anomalæ of Ray. There are many Species of it, but 
only one of them is uſed with us in Medicine; this is the common Rye of 
our Gardens. The Ruta Hortenſis latifolia of C. Baubine, and the Ruta ſating 
and borienfis of other Authors. 8 F 
It is a ſhrubby Plant, growing to two or three Feet in Height, and much 
branched; the main Stem is hard, brown, and woody; the younger Shoots 
are of a pale green, ſomewhat ſucculent and tender. The Leaves ſtand al. 
ternately on the Stalks, at an Inch or two Diſtance from one another. The 
are ſmooth, fleſhy, and of a pale green Colour, not ſerrated at the Edges, 
nor with any viſible Ribs on them. They are of the compound Kind, each 
conſiſting of three or four Pair of a Sort of Ale, growing from the main Pedi- 
cle, and each of theſe Ale ſupporting or dividing into a Number of ſmall Pin- 
nules of an oblong, but very irregular Form. The Tops of the Branches 
are ornamented with a Number of moderately large Flowers. They are of 
a light yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded by Seed-Veſſels of an irregular Fi- 
gure, containing four Cells, and divided from the upper Part a little Way in- 
to four Lobes. The whole Plant has a very ſtrong and dilagreeable Smell and 
an acrid Taſte, *' Dn Wk” PS Le 
It is not a Native of England, but is cultivated very commonly in our Gar- 
dens. A Pound of green Rue diftilled in a Retort, yields firſt about three Oun- 
ces and a half of a limpid and colourleſs Water, ſmelling ſomewhat of the 
Plant, but of an inſipid Taſte, except that a faint ſaline and acid Flavour juſt 
diſtinguiſh themſelves ; after this comes over a Liquor ftill:limpid and colour- | 
leſs, in Quantity about ten Ounces ;' this is more ſaline and leſs acid in the 
firſt Runnings: than the laſt; as it continues to run, it becomes more and 
more acid, and at the laſt auſtere. After this there come over about three 
Prams of a brown empyreumatic Liquor highly impregnated with a volatile 
alkaline Salt, and about three Drams of an Oil partly thin and fluid, partly 
thick. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, 
yields about a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. 
| Rue has always been in great Eſteem as an Alexipharmic and Cephalic; 
it it good in all nervous Diſeaſes, and in Fevers, the Small Pox, and Meaſles; 
and eminently ſo in hyſteric Caſes : It is given by many to ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach, and prevent the Return of habitual Cholics. It has been alſo given in 
Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies, and againſt the Bites of venomous Animals. 
There uſed to be a Conſerve and a ſimple Water of Rue kept in the Shops, but 
the former has been found very lane, and the latter to contain ſcarce 
any Thing of the Virtues of the Plant; and both have therefore been rejected. 
The dried Herb only is now kept to be given in Infuſion occaſionally, and to 
be in Readineſs as an Ingredient in many of the officinal Compoſitions. 
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CHAP TER II. 
„ 
Savin. 


AVIN is one of the Dioecia Monadelphia of Linneus, and of the fru- 

tices baccifere of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers 
under the Name of Sabina vulgaris, and Sabina Tamariſci folio. It is a 
ſmall Shrub, the Stem is woody, and as thick often as a Man's Arm. 
The Branches are very numerous, and very tough; the Trunk and larg- 
er Branches are covered with a brown Bark, the young Shoots are n; 
the whole Shrub ſeems from a little Diſtance from the Bottom who ly di- 
vided into theſe. The Leaves are ſmall and ſlender, much reſembling 
' thoſe of the Tamariſc or Cypreſs, but thicker than either; terminating in 

ſharp but weak Prickles, and of a deep green Colour on the older Bran- 
ches, of a very pale one of the young Shoots. The Wood of the larger 
Branches is very ſolid and firm, and of a fine Grain: The whole Shrub, but 
particularly the Leaves, are of an extremely peculiar Smell, very ſtrong, and 
very diſagreeable. 7 5 1 [2 
A Pound of freſh gathered Tops of Savin, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt 
about three Ounces of a limpid Liquor, ſmelling very ſtrongly of the Plant, 
and of the Taſte of it, but faintly, and with an Admixture of ſomewhat acid. 
After this there comes over a Liquor ſtill limpid, but of a more ftrongly acid 
Taſte, with ſomewhat ſaline and urinous in it, in Quantity about ten Ounces. 
There then comes over a ſmall Quantity, about three Drams, of a Liquor of a 
browniſh Colour and empyreumatic Smell, taſting ſtrongly acid and urinous 
together ; and after this about the ſame Quantity of a yet darker coloured Li- 
quor, ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile Alkali only; and finally, about two 
. of a thick and extremely fœtid Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, 
calcined and lixiviated, yields about fifty Grains of a fixed alkaline Salt. 

Savin is famous as an Hyſteric and Attenuant: It promotes the Diſcharges 
by Urine, but its great Effect is the promoting the Menſes, which it will do 
more forcibly than ſafely, if not under very careful Management. It is kept 
in the Shops as an Ingredient in many Compoſitions, but is very rarely uſed 
in extemporaneous Preſcription. e 


CHAPTER Ill. 
PULEGIU M, 
Pemmroyal. 


ENNYROYAL is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnens, 
and one of the Herbe Verticillate of Ray. It is deſcribed by botanical 
Writers under the Name of Pulegium, Pulegium Vulgare, and Pulegium Regium. 
It is a procumbent Plant, the upper Part of the Stalks only riſing erect. The 
Stalks are ſquare, ſucculent, and not very ſtrong ; in their lower Part, where they 
trail upon the Ground, they take Root at every Joint ; that Part that is exert is 
| ually 
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uſually ſix or eight Inches long, ſeldom more in its natural State; but Culture 
will bring it to a Foot or two. The Leaves ſtand in Pairs oppoſite to each 
other, they are oblong and broad, of a pale green Colour when young, darker 
when old, notched about the Edges, and of a very ſtrong Smell and acrid 
Taſte. The Flowers are of the labiated Kind; they ſtand in thick Cluſter, 
round the Stalk at the ſeveral Joints, and are of a pale red Colour : They 
are placed in oblong, tubular, and ſtriated Cups, and are ſucceeded each by 
four Seeds, to which thoſe Cups ſerve as Capſules. The Roots are ſmall and 
fibrous; the Plant is a native of England, and is very abundant in many Parts 
of the Kingdom by the Side of Ponds and Ditches, and in other wet Plz. 
ces. What is ſold in our Markets is uſually cultivated in the Gardens about 
London, but it is beſt to have that which grows wild if it can be got, as it 
has always much more Virtue than the cultivated King Oe 
A Pound of freſh gathered wild Pennyroyal diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt 
three Ounces and a half of a Liquor ſomewhat turbid and whitiſh, and con- 
_ taining ſome ſmall Portion of the Oil of the Plant; this ſmells and taſtes 
ſtrongly of the Herb, and has only a very faint Acidity diſcoverable in it, 
After this there comes over a limpid Liquor, in Quantity near ten Ounces ; this 
taſtes more acid and ſomewhat auſtere; after this comes over about three Drams 
of a Liquor ſtill colourleſs and limpid, but of a leſs acid and more auſtere and 


ſaline Taſte ; after this comes over about five Drams of a browniſh and empy- 


reumatic Liquor, very little acid or auſtere, but ſtrongly impregnated with a 
volatile alkaline Salt; then about three Drams of Oil partly thin and fluid, 

partly thick. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields 
about a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. ; : 
Pennyroyal is one of the firſt Plants in Eſteem in the preſent Practice, as 
well as in the former Ages as a Uterine and Attenuant. It promotes the 
Menſes, and forwards Delivery. It is good in Flatulencies and in Suppreſſions 
of Urine, and is by many recommended very ſtrongly in Dropſies, Jaundi- 
ces, and many other of the chronic Diſtempers. It communicates its Virtue 
very readily to Water in Infufion, and its ſimple Water drawn by the Alembic 
has perhaps more Virtue than any other that is kept in the Shops. Its efſen- 
tial Oil is ſometimes uſed in the ſame Intentions with the Water, but more 


c HAP TER Iv. 
ä 
Mug wort. 


UGWORT is of the Claſs of the Hngengia Pohgamia ſuperfiua of 
Linnæus, and of the Herbe Corymbifera Floribus non radiatis of Rq. 
There are ſeveral Species of this Genus, but only one of them is uſed in Me- 
dicine ; this is the Artemęſia Vulgaris of J. Baubine, the Artemęſia Rubra of 7 4 
bernamontanus, the Artemefia Mater berbarum of Lobel, and the Artemeſia Vulgaris 
major caule & fore purpuraſcentibus of C. Baubine. a 

This Plant grows to three, four or more Feet in Height, and in its general 
Appearance ſomewhat reſembles the common Wormwood, but is a much 
handſomer Plant. The Stalk is of the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger, > 
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roundiſh Figure, ſtriated on the Surface, very firm and rigid, but hollow, and 
containing a white Pith, in Colour of a greeniſh grey, but more or leſs tinged 
with Purple, and almoſt entirely Purple in ſome of the Plants of it. It is co- 
yer'd with a ſhort and light downy Matter, and is almoſt from the very Bot- 
tom furniſh'd with Branches. Theſe are very numerous toward the top, and 
are ſtriated like the main Stalk ; the Leaves ſtand alternately on the Stalks at 
ſmall Diſtances from one another; they are ſomewhat like thoſe of the common 
Wormwood, cut and divided into Segments down to the middle Rib, and of 
a pale green Colour on the upper Side, and of a white underneath : the Flowers 


ſtand in long Series at the tops of the Stalks forming a Kind of 2 they 
are ſmall and of the floſculous Kind, or compoſed of a Number of ſmall oblong 


purpliſh Flowers, divided into five Segments at the Edge; each of theſe ſtands 


on an Embryo Seed, and the whole Cluſter of them that forms the compound 
Flower, are contain'd in one Cup of a ſquammous Kind: but beſide the Em- 


bryos cover'd by the Flowers, there are other naked ones, which terminate 
in a bifid Capillament; theſe as well as the others ripen into ſmall Seeds like 
thoſe of Wormwood, and not wing'd with Down. The Flowers ſtand thicker 


than thoſe of Wormwood, they have a grateful and aromatic Smell, the Root 


is as thick as a Man's Finger, ſolid, firm and fleſhy. and creeps under the 


| Surface of the Ground; it is of a ſweetiſh and aromatic Taſte, 
The Plant grows wild in uncultivated Places by Way Sides, and under dry 
Banks in all Parts of the Kingdom. 


A fimple Water diftill'd from Mugwort is of no diſagreeable Taſte, and 
an Infuſion of it in the manner of Tea not made too ſtrong, is a pleaſant as 


well as a very good Medicine in many of the Complaints of the Women. A 


Pound of this Plant freſh gather'd, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields between twelve 
and thirteen Ounces of a Phlegm at firſt of an herbaceous Taſte with a little 


Acidity, but toward the laſt Runnings very acid and ſomewhat auſtere ; after 
this comes near an Ounce of a reddiſh Liquor of an empyreumatic Smell, and 
of an auſtere and acid Taſte, then between two and three Drams of a reddiſh 
Liquor ſated with an alkaline urinous Salt, and after this, about three Drams 
of blackiſh Oil as thick as Lard, and a few Grains of a volatile Salt in a con- 
creted Form. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields 
about a Scruple or little more of a pure alkaline Salt. „ 
Mugwort has long been famous as an Uterine, an Antiſpaſmodic, and a 
Medicine of great Power in all Diſeaſes of the Nerves. It is evidently aperi- 
ent and abſtergent. It promotes the Menſes, and cleanſes the Womb. It is 
Siven in Decoction, or much more agreeably in a light Infuſion in the Manner 
of Tea. The Midwives uſe it alſo externally, boiling it and applying it to 
the Belly, to promote the menſtrual Diſcharges, or the Expulfion of the Se- 
cundines. It is by ſome much reommended as a Cure for the Sciatica; and is 
to be taken for this Purpoſe, either in Powder, two Drams for a Doſe, or 
the expreſſed Juice drank an Ounce or two twice a Day for ſome Months. 


There uſed among other . e of this Plant to be a diſtilled Water, a 


Jrup, a Conſerve, and an Extract kept in the Shops, and ſometimes its fixed 
dalt made as that of Worm wood. But at preſent theſe are all diſuſed, and the 


I erb only is retained there, as an Ingredient in ſome of the compound 
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CHAPTER v. 


NEP ETA, 
Catmint. 


HIS is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Linneus, and one of 
the Herbæ Verticillatæ of Ray. It is the Nepeta major Vulgaris of 
Parkinſon, the Mentha Cataria of J. Baubine, Mentha Cataria vulgaris & 
major of E. Baubine. It is a tall and robuſt Plant: The Stalks are ſquare, 
moderately thick, hollow within, and hoary on the Surface; not very eaſily 
broken, and of a whitiſh green Colour. They grow to three or four Feet in 
Height, the Leaves are large and of the Shape of thoſe of the ordinary 
| Nettle, but leſs pointed. They ſtand by Pairs at the Joints of the Stalks, 
and are notched round the Edges, and of a whitiſh Colour, cover'd with 
a ſoft Down, of a ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell, and of an acrid Taſte, 
The Flowers ſtand in thick Tufts at the Tops of the Stalks; they are of 
the labiated Kind ; they ſtand in large ſtriated greyiſh Cups which remain 
on the Plant after they are fallen off, and ſerve as Capſules to the Seeds, each 
Cup containing four of them. ) 
A Pound of freſh gather'd Catmint diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about 
three Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor, of a Smell very ſtrong and 
like that of the Plant, and with a faint Acidity in the Taſte : After this come 
over about ten Ounces of a Liquor limped and colourleſs in the firſt Runnings, 
but afterwards browniſh ; this is acid at firſt, but at laſt very auſtere and faline. 
After this comes over about half an Ounce of a brown empyreumatic Liquor, 
ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, with a ſmall Quantity of the 
ſame Kind of Salt in a concreted Form; and finally about three Drams of Oil 
puey fluid partly thick. The Remainder in the Retort calcined with an open 
Fire and lixiviated yields more than a Dram of a fix'd alkaline Salt. a4 
Catmint has been greatly recommended as an uterine and nervous Medicine. 
The People in the Country till frequently uſe it in the Form of an Infuſion for 
_ theſe Purpoſes, but in the Shops it is only kept as an Ingredient in ſome 
Compoſitions. | N = 


CHAPTER VI. 


MArRICARIA, 
 Feverfew. 


ATRICARIA is one of the Syngenefia Polygamia ſuperfiua of Linnæis, 

1 and one of the Herbe Corymbifere of Ray. There are ſeveral Species 

| of it, but the only one uſed with us in Medicine is the common Kind. 

The Matricaria Pulgaris of C. Baubine, the Matricaria vulgo minus Paribeniun 

of J. Baubine, and the Partbenium of Gerard, lt is call'd = others Amarnus 
Galeni, Ariemifia ienuifolia and Criſpula, . 
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It grows to to Feet or more in Height, the Stalks are firm and moderately 
thick, but they have a Hollow within, fill'd with a ſpungy Pith; they are round 
ſtriated, and are not at all hairy. The Leaves ſtand fingly and alternately at 
the Joints of the Stalks. They are moderatly large and beautifully divided, ſo 
a5 to repreſent a ſort of pinnated Leaves, form'd of yet ſmaller pinnated A; 
they are notched at the Edges, and are of a dark green Colour, a diſagreeable 
Smell, and a bitteriſh Taſte. The Flowers ſtand at the Top of the Stalks and 
Branches, and are of the radiated Kind, reſembling thoſe of the larger Daiſy, 
but that they are much ſmaller, not exceding the third of an Inch, or a little 
more in Diameter. The middle Part, or Diſk, is yellow, the Rays white, 
The Cup is ſcaly and of a pale green Colour, and the whole Cluſter of Flowers 
open upon the Plant at once and form a Kind of Umbell. The Diſk is 
compos'd of fiſtular Floſcules, and when the Semi-Floſcules that form the 
Verge are fallen, the Diſk ſwells and enlarges, and contains a great number of 
oblong Secds with no downy Matter affix'd to them. | f 

A Pound of freſh gather'd Feverfew diſtill'd in a Retort yields firſt between 
four and five Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Phlegm, ſmelling ſtrongly of the 
Plant, and of a weakly, ſaline and ſubacid Taſte ; after this there come over 
near nine Ounces of a Liquor ſtill clear and colourleſs, but of a more acid 
Taſte in the firſt Runnings, and in the laſt very auſtere : After this about half 

zn Ounce of a brown empyreumatic Liquor, highly impregnated with a volatile 

alkaline Salt, and near a Scruple of the ſame volatile alkaline Salt in a concreted 

Form ; finally there riſe about three Drams of a thick Oil. The Remainder in 
the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields near two Drams of a fix'd alkaline 

I be flowery Tops of the Plant diſtill'd in the common Way by the Alem- 
bic, yield a large Quantity of an eſſential Oil, of a very peculiar Smell. 
| Matricaria has always been allowed one of the firſt Places among the 
huyſteric and uterine Plants. It has been preſcribed in Powder from a Scruple 
do half a Dram for a Doſe, but the much better Way is in a ſlight Infuſion 

made in the manner of Tea. 35 3 
| Taken in this eaſy manner for a continuance of Time, it will bring the 

Menſes, though ſubje& to be interrupted and irregular, to their true Period, 
and will remove a number of Complaints, the natural Conſequences of ſuch an 
Irregularity. It is alſo an agreeable Carminative and Bitter. It ſtrengthens the 
Stomach, and diſperſes Flatulencies, and the expreſs'd Juice is ſaid to kill 
Worms in the Bowels. 5 y. ed. ES 

Hoffman gives it great Praiſes as a Febrifuge. The dry'd Flowers are in- 
deed much of the ſame Nature with thoſe of Camomile, and ſeem very well 
calculated to anſwer all the Purpoſes of them. It is obſerved of the Bees that 
the Smell of this Plant, as well as of the Cotula Feztids, and ſome others of the 
lame Claſs, are particularly diſagreeable to them. We uſed to keep a ſimple 
Water and Syrup of Feverfew in the Shops, but at preſent they are wholly 
diſuſed; the dry*d Herb only is kept there to be ready for Fomentations, and 
ſometimes as an Ingredient in Cly N 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CarDIACA, 
Mot ber wort. 


ARD IACA is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Linneus, and 
of the Herbæ Verticillatæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by C. Baubine under 
the Name of Marrubium Cardaica dictum, and by the other botanical Writers 
under that of Cardiaca, and thoſe of Lycopſis, Lycopus, Branca Lupina and 
Agripalna; the Lycopfis and Lycopus are however the laſt to be choſen to 
diſtinguiſh it by, as they have been given alſo to other Plants 
The Cardiaca grows to two or three Feet high: The Stalks are thick, ſquare, 
firm and hard, and of a duſky greeniſh, ſometimes of a reddiſh Colour. The 
Leaves ſtand in Pairs, they have long Pedicles and are ſomewhat hairy, but 'tis 
ſo little that it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable to the Eye. Thoſe on the lower Part of 
the Stalk are almoſt roundiſh, but divided into three Segments, and of a pale 
green. Thoſe on the upper Part are of a deep blackiſh green, and have the 
ſame threefold Diviſion, but they are narrower, and the middle Portion of the 
Leaf runs out into a very long Point. They are deeply and ſharply notched at 
the Edges; thoſe near the Top are finally ſimple — Leaves, only witha 
large Notch or Indenture on each Side near the Baſe, juſt expreſſing the Veſtige 
of the triple Diviſion of the others. | EY 


The Cups of the Flowers terminate in a ſort of Spines, they grow in Cluſters 
round the Stalk at the upper Joints, the Flowers are of the labiated Kind, 
tolerably large and whitiſh, with a Tinge of purple; they are hairy on the Out- 
| fide, and the upper Lip is much longer than the lower one, which laſt is divid- 
ed into three Segments. The Seeds are oblong and of an angular Figure, and 
are placed four in the Bottom of every Cup, which ſerves them by way ofa 
Capſula when the Flower is fallen. The Root is compoſed of a number of 

large Fibres, and ſpreads a great way under the Ground ſo as to propagate the 
Plant very briſkly ; the whole Herb has a ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell, and 
a bitteriſh Taſte. Chymically analyſed, it yields ia Diſtillation by the Retort, 
firſt a pure limpid and colourleſs Phlegm, of a ſomewhat acid Taſte, and of 
an herbaceous Smell; after this comes a ſmaller Quantity of a yet limped 
Phlegm, of a much more ſtrongly acid Taſte, and toward the laſt running 
very auſtere : After this there riſes a'reddiſh Liquor, highly impregnated with 2 
volatile alkaline Salt, and a moderate Portion of Oil. The Remainder in the 
Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a fix*d alkaline Salt 10 
po Quantity, not leſs than a Dram and half from a Pound of the 

eb. . 1 
The Name Cardiaca, which indeed it is not eaſy to account for the giving to 
this Plant, has led many into an Opinion of its being a Cordial; but Experience 
does not ſhew any ſuch thing. Its common Uſe in the Shops is as an Ingrediem 
in ſome of the compound Waters, intended againſt hyſteric Complaints, an 
the Country People frequently make an Infuſion of it in the manner of 1 
for the ſame Purpoſes. It is alſo ſaid to be good in Flatulencies and Cholic, 
and to give great Relief in epileptic Cafes, and to deſtroy Worms. It = 
m 
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mates Urine and the Menſes, but its Power this way is greatly inferior to that 


of Pennyroyal- ap ; 
CHAPTER VII. 


ArRIPLExX, 
Oracb. 


RAC H is one of the Hexandria Digynia of Linnæus, and one of the 
Herbæ Flore Imperfecto frve Stamineo of Mr. Ray. It is a Genus of which 
there are many Species, two of which, the white and the red Orach, cultivated 
in Gardens, were once received among the number of officinal Simples, but 
they are now wholly rejected; and the only one retained is a wild Species 
kaown among us, from its ill Smell, by the Name of ſtinking Orach, and de- 


ſcribed by C. Baubine and others, under the Names of Atriplex Fætida, Ariplerx 


Olida, and Vulvaria. This is one of the Pentandria Digynia. 
8 RY 0-2 7 
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It is a low and unhandſome Plant: Its Stalks grow to ten or twelve Inches 
in Length, but they rarely ſtand erect; uſually they are wholly upon the ground, 


and almoſt always are more or leſs procumbent. They are of a roundiſh 


Figure, ſtriated and of a greyiſh green Colour. They are divided almoſt from 
the Bottom into a number of Ramifications, on which are placed alternately 
ſmall Leaves broad and ſhort, and of an almoſt roundiſh Figure, but that they 
terminate in a Point. They are of a pale blueiſh green Colour, and theſe as well 
45 the Stalks are ſprinkled over with a greyiſh Powder, form'd of large Globules 
ofa very diſagreeble Smell, eſpecially if rubb'd between the Fingers. The 


Flowers are ſmall and ſtand in Cluſters on the Tops of the Stalks and Branches; 
they are compoſed of greeniſh Cups divided into five Segments, and furniſhed 


with a number of Stamina, but without Petals: Theſe ſurround a Piſtil, from 


which is afterwards form'd a ſingle, flat, rounded and blackiſh Seed of a glofly 
Surface, and contain'd in the Cup which remains on the Plant to ſuſtain it. 


The Root is ſmall and fibrous. This Plant grows in abundance in uncultivated 


Places, in all Parts of the Kingdom, and is a very good, though not very plea- 
fant Medicine. A Pound of freſh gather'd ſtinking Orach, diſtill'd in a Retort, 
Jields between nine and ten Ounces of a Phlegm which is at firſt colourleſs, 
and afterwards yellowiſh, and is of a faltiſh lixivious Taſt, evidently carrying 
the Marks of an urinous Alkali in it. After this there come over near four 
Ounces of a Phlegm at firſt yellowiſh, but afterwards reddiſh, taſting not only 
faltiſh and urinous, but with ſome Acidity in it: Then a ſmall Quantity of a 


© browniſh Liquor, containing only a volatile urinous Salt, as appears both to the 
Taſte and Smell, and by Experiments: Then about three Drams of a concret- 


ed blackiſh Oil, and near two Scruples of a concreted volatile Salt. The Re- 
mainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields about three Drams of a 
fix'd alkaline Salt. Sac 5 as eee | 

This Analyſis leaves us no room to doubt, but that the Authors who ſpeak 


of the ſtinking Orach as a very great Medicine, have a great deal of Truth on 


their Side. The very Smell of it will ſometimes recover Patients out of 
| e ä a hyſteric 
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hyſteric Fits, when all the common means fail, and a Decoction of the Plant 
is an excellent Medicine in the ſame Caſes. A Decoction of it made very ſtrong 
and given as a Glyſter in hyſteric Caſes is alſo excellent, and a Conſerve of the 
Leaves, which is one of the beſt Forms it can be taken in, has the ſame Virtues 
in a very high Degree alone, and is an excellent Medium to bring other Medicines 
into the Form of an Electuary for the ſame Purpoſes. 1 l 

A Syrup of it is Tometimes kept in the Shops, and 1s not without its Merit, 
but it is a Form in which a great Part of the Virtue of the Herb is loſt, 


CHAPTER IX. 
CALAMINTHA, 
Calamint. 


FAALAMINT is of the number of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of 
\ Linneus, and of the Herbe Verticillate of Ray. There are ſeveral 
Species of it, but only one is uſed in Medicine, is that call'd by us, though 
ſomewhat improperly, the common Kind ; the ſmaller leav'd Kind being 
much more frequent. This is the Calamintha Vulgaris flore magno of J. 
Baubine, the Calamintha Montana of Dodoneus, and the Calamintba Pulgaris of © 
| nn Toke 3 5 3 5 
It is a very pretty Plant: It grows to ſix or eight Inches high, ſometimes to 
a Foot or a little more. The Stalks are ſlender, but they are very firm and 
woody : They are ſquare and very much branched. The Leaves ſtand in Pairs 
two at every Joint of the Stalk oppoſite to each other; they are about an Inch 
in Diameter, of a roundiſh Figure and obtuſely pointed, ſlightly ſerrated at the 
Edges, of a duſky green Colour, ſomewhat hairy and of a very aromatic 
Smell and Taſte. The Flowers are of the labiated Kind, and ſtand in little 
Clufters at the Joints of the Stalk, from the Middle to the Top ; the upper 
Lip of the Flower ſtands erect and is roundiſh and bifid, the under one is 
divided into three Parts. They are of a pale purpliſh Colour, often almoſt 
white, and are of a very pleaſant Smell. The Seeds are ſmall, ſmooth and of 
a blackiſh Colour, and roundiſh Shape; four of them ſucceed to every Flower, 
and they are lodg'd in the Cup which remains and becomes a Kind of a Capſule 
for them. The Root is fibrous and whitiſh * . 
This Plant loves dry and ſomewhat ſhady Places: It grows very abundantly 
in ſome Parts of England under Hedges, by Road Sides in dry Places. 

There is another Species of it however, as already obſerved, that is much 
more frequent with us, and that is uſually brought to Market in the Place of 
this. This is very like the genuine medicinal Kind in its manner of Growth, 

but the Stalks are thicker and more woody, the Leaves much ſmaller and of 2 

paler Colour, and the whole Plant has a very ſtrong Smell like that of Penn) 

royal. It is eaſily diſtinguiſn'd by theſe Characters, but the Sophiſtication is of 
leſs Conſequence as the Virtues of both are much the ſame, and perhaps the 
latter poſſeſſes them in a higher Degree than the other, but it is a leſs pleaſart 

Herb to the Patient. This latter Species is deſcribed by J. Baubine under de 
Name of Calamintha adore pulegii flore minore, and by C. Baubine under the 
Name of Calaminiba pulegii odore. Its Smell alone is indeed a very ſufficlent 
Characteriſtic 


Characteriſtic. It grown almoſt every where by Road Sides, and in dry and 
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Grounds, eſpecially hilly ones. 

A fimple Water of the officinal Calamint is a very pleaſant and good one; 
in jon it loſes much of its Virtue and becomes very diſagreeable to the 
Taſte, but in a light Infuſion made in the manner of Tea it is very pleaſant. 
Freſnh Calamint diſtill'd in a Retort yields firſt a ſmall Portion of Phlegm 
colourleſs and limpid, but ſmelling and tafling a little of the Herb; after this 
comes a larger Quantity of a Phlegm of the ſame Kind alſo, but of a ſome- 
what acid Taſte 3 after this a reddiſh Liquor in ſmall Quantity, partly acid and 

y impregnated with a volatile urinous Salt ; and finally, a large Portion of 
Oil, not leſs than three Drams and a half from the Pound. The Remainder in 
the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and. lixiviated, yields a ſmall Portion of 
a fix d alkaline Salt. 55 5 „ oy 
. Calamint is attenuating and aperient : It powerfully diffolves viſcid Humors, 
and by this means promotes an Appetite, and aſſiſts Digeſtion, and diſpels 
Flatulencies. It promotes Urine and the Menſes, and is good in all Diſeaſes 
of the Breaſt ariſing from a tough Phlegm ; for all theſe Purpoſes there is no 
Method of taking it ſo good as the drinking an Infuſion made of it in the 
manner of common Tea. „ 
Externally it is attenuant, diſcutient and reſolvent. It is beſt uſed in Form 
of a Fomentation on theſe Occaſions. Paralytic Limbs have been ſometimes 
reſtor d by uſing a ſtrong Decoction of it in this manner. The eſſential Oil 
diſtill'd by the Alembic in the common Way is an excellent Carminative, 
and has all the Virtues of that of Pennyroyal without its nauſeous Taſte: It is 
rarely uſed however, and the dry'd Herb is kept in the Shops principally as 
an Ingredient in ſome of the compound Waters. NT ra 


' CHAPTER X. 
 TanaceTuM, 
 Tanzy. 


ANZY is one of the Syngene/fia Polygamia æqualis of Linneus, and one 
of the Herbæ Corymbifere flore non radiato of Ray. It is deſcribed by all 
the botanical Writers under the Name of Tanaceium, Tanacetum vulgare, and 
Tanccetum flore luteo nudo. It is a tall, robuſt and regularly growing Plant; 
its Stalks are large, round, and ſtriated on the Surface, hollow within, and 
of a brown or reddiſh Colour toward the Bottom, but more green near the 
Tops. The Leaves ſtand alternately on them at an Inch or two Diſtance, 
they are large and very finely divided, compoſed of Alæ as it were, beſet 
with other ſmaller Leaves, and theſe all deeply jagged at the Edges: they 
are of a duſky green Co. our, and of a very ſtrong, but not diſagreeable Smell. 

The Flowers grow at the Tops of the Branches, and are diſpoſed in a Sort of 
umbelliterous Form; they are moderately large, yellow, and of the floſculous 
Kind: all the Floſcules that ſerve to make up the whole Flower, being contain'd 
in the ſame ſquammous Cup. The Seed is ſmall and oblong, the Root long and 
Moderately thick, the whole Plant is of a bitteriſh and acrid Taſte. A Pound 
of freſh Tanzy, diſtilld in a Retort, yields firſt about four Ounces of a limpid 
| T- | — — | Phlegm, 
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Phlegm, ſmelling ſtrongly of the Plant, but almoſt inſipid to the Taſte, 
cept Thc it 5 obſcure Acidity. After this there come —— 
eight and nine Ounces of a Liquor ſtill limpid, but of a much more ſtrong- 
ly acid Taſte, and toward the laſt Runnings very auſtere. After this 
come over about ix Prams of a very brown .empyreumatic Liquor, highly 
impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, but with ſome Remains of the Aci. 
dity yet among it; and finally there riſes about half an Ounce of Oil. The 
Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields near a Dram of 2 
fixed alkaline Salt. ED 8 | Rp 
. Tanzy has been greatly celebrated as an Uterine, a Vulnerary and Diure- 
tic. It is recommended in Suppreſſions of the Menſes, and in Caſes of the 
Gravel and other nephritic Complaints. It is ſaid to deſtroy Worms alſo, and 
is much extolled by ſome againſt Flatulencies, but at preſent it is more uſed 
at Table than in the Shops. There uſed to be a ſimple Water of it kept in 
the Shops, but it was found to retain very little of the Virtues of the Plant, 
and has therefore been rejected. | Oe 


CHAPTER XI. 
ABSYNTHIUM, 
-Wormwood, 


TX7 ORMWOOD is of the Claſs of the Syngengſia Polygamia Superflus 
WV of Linncus, and of that of the Herbe Corymbifere Floribus non radiatis 
of Mr. Ray. : 3 „„ 
There are two Species of this Plant uſed in Medicine; the one called in 
the Shops the Common, the other the Roman Wormwood. The firſt is the 
Abſynthium Majus Vulgare of F. Baubine, and other of the botanical Authors, 
the Abhnthium latifolium of Dodonæus. 8 1 
The other is the AHyntbium ponticum tenuifolium incanum of C. Baubine. The 
Ahntbium ponticum vulgare folio inferius Albo of J. Baubine, and the Abynthi- 
um Remanum vulgare of Parkinſon ä 88 85 
” AzSsYNTRHIUM VULGARE, 
| Common Wormwood. 

The common Wormwood is a robuſt and tall Plant, it grows to three 
Feet or more in Height; its Stalk is round but ſtriated, of a firm woody 
Texture, but with a little Hollow in which there is ſome Pith within. It 
is of. a whitiſh Colour, and is full of Branches, eſpecially toward the Top. 
The Leaves. are placed alternately and at Diſtances on theſe Stalks ; they are 
ſupported by moderately long Pedicles, and are very deeply divided fo 25 
to om compoſed of many oblong Parts. They are ſoft to the Touch, of 
a whitiſh Colour, of a ſtrong Smell, and of a bitter Taſte. The Tops of 
all the Branches are loaded with Flowers; they ſtand in long Series, and grow 
from the Alæ of little Leaves; they are placed on lender Pedicles; they hang 
pendulous, and are a kind of little Globes or Spheres ; each of theſe is com- 
- poſed of a Number of ſmall floſcular Flowers which are hollow, ſhort and di- 
vided into five Segments at the Edge; they are of a yellowiſh Colour; they 
all ariſe from one common Cup, and that is of the ſquammous Kind : 

| 3 cacn 


each Flower is 7 on its Embtyo, which when it is fallen ripens into a 
naked and m Seed, not winged with Down. The Root is thick branched 


and fibrous, of a woody Texture, and of an aromatic Taſte, without the Nau- - 


ſcouſneſs of the Herb. ED 14 
It grows very frequently with us in uncultivated Places, but the conſidera- 
ble Demand for it in Landon, encourages the People who trade in medicinal 


Herbs to cultivate it in their Gardens, and our Markets are principally ſup- 
lied from thence. Rs 


0 


A ſimple Water diſtilled from the common Wormwood is of a very diſa- 


ble Flavour; a ſmall Quantity of it in a diſtilled ſpirituous Water, gives 
it however an aromatic Tafte, and a Flavour far from diſagreeable. An Infu- 
ſion of it is ſo bitter as ſcarce to be born. The whole Plant when in Flower, 


chemically analyſed, yields by Diftillation in the Retort, firſt a moderate 


Portion of a colourleſs and limpid Phlegm with the Smell and Flavour of the 


Plant. The firſt Runnings of this are ſubacid, the next very ſtrongly acid, 
and the laſt ' not only ſtrongly acid, but evidently containing an alkaline vola- 


tile Salt alſo. The whole of this Liquor amounts to more than half the 
Weight of the Plant, and has fome effential Oil fwimming on it: After this 


comes over a ſmall Quantity of a Liquor of a reddiſh Colour, and of an 


empyreumatic Smell, evidently abounding with a volatile alkaline Salt; then a 
few Grains of a volatile Salt in a concreted Form, and a large Quantity of a 


fœtid Oil partly thick, partly thin and fluid. The Remainder in the Re- 


tort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a large Quantity of a 
= — Salt, more than two Drams from every Pound of the Herb 
It is an Obſervation of ſome Conſequence, that the Leaves of this Plant 
malyſed in this Manner, before the Flowers are ripe, yield a much larger 
Portion of volatile Salt, fo great a Quantity indeed as a Dram from the Pound; 
whereas the whole Plant thus diſtilled, hardly yields five Grains from that 
Quantity. The Tops and ripening Seeds of the Plant indeed yield a much 
larger Quantity of Oil and of Acid. This may ferve as a general Hint to us, 
that when we expect the Virtues lodged in the Oil of a Plant, it is our Bu- 
fineſs to uſe the flowery Tops: But when thofe depending on a volatile 


Salt, that the Leaves gathered before the ripening of the Flowers are much 


more proper. | 5 
Common Wormwood is an Attenuant and Stomachic; it is good in alt 
Obſtructions and Weaknefſes of the Viſcera; it reſtores the Appetite, and 
ſtrengthens the Stomach. It is alſo a good Medicine againſt Worms, which 
it deſtroys partly by its Bitterneſs, and partly by attenuating and diffolving 
that viſcid Matter in the Inteſtines, in which they breed. It is good alſo in 
Jaundices, and in moſt of the chronic Diſorders. Care is to be taken how- 


ver, not to give Wormwood in too tenſe a State of the Fibres, -or in 


Inflammations, in either of which Caſes it will add to the Evil, inſtead of 


removing it. Wormwood would be a Medicine in much more general Uſe, 


were it not for its intolerable bitter Taſte, which renders it ſcarce poſſible to 

de taken in any Form. The Tops and Leaves powdered are ſometimes given 

in Boluſes with great Succeſs againſt Worms. The Doſe is from one Scruple 

to two. An Infuſion in Water is perhaps better calculated to anſwer many = 
£ 
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the Intentions in which Wormwood is to be given than any other Form: 
But who can ſwallow ſuch an Infuſion? A ſlight Lincture of the dried Leaves 
in Wine may be made by infuſing them a few Hours in that Liquor; and 
this proves a good Stomachic. It is alſo a Cuſtom with us to give a Bitter- 
neſs to Malt Liquors with it for the ſame Purpoſe. : 
We have been uſed to hear of an Eſſence of Wormwood, a diſtilled Wa. 
ter of the ſimple Kind, a Syrup, an Extract, and a fixed Salt, but at preſent 
the Oil and the fixed Salt are the only Preparations heard of. 
a OLEUM ABSVNTHII, 
Oil of Wormwood. 
Take of the Tops of common Worm wood gathered in full Flower ten 
Pounds; of Water fifteen or twenty Gallons; diſtill off the Water in a com- 
mon Alembic with its Refrigeratory, ſo long as any Oil comes over with it; 
remove the Veſſel and ſeparate the Oil from the Water for Uſe. The Water 
is properly an Aqua Abhntbii Simplex, but it is never uſed. The Oil is in- 
tenſely bitter, and given internally has the Virtue of the Plant it is obtained 
from; but it is rarely uſed in that Manner. . 
It is uſed externally, by applying a Piece of Cotton dipped in it to the Bel- 
ly, and is ſaid thus fo deſtroy Worms in the Inteſtines. ON 
am > _ SAL ABSYNTHII. 
3 Salt of Normwod. 
Take a Quantity of Wormwood gathered while in its Prime and juſt 
dried fo much that it will burn; ſet Fire to it, and reduce it to Aſhes ;. then 
put thoſe Aſhes into an Iron Pot, and ſet them over a good Fire, ſtirring them 
up from Time to Time, till on being turned up, they ceaſe to take Fire and 
ſparkle. When this is over, they are a grey dead Maſs, and the Oil is eva- 
porated : Throw them into a large Veſſel of Water, and boil them a few Mi- 
nutes. Let the Liquor ſettle and filter it through Paper; then ſet it over the 
Fire to evaporate to a Dryneſs, and the fixed Salt of Wormwood will remain 
at the Bottom of the Veſſels. This Salt will be brown, but if it be deſired 
to have it perfectly white, let it be diſſolved in Water, and the Liquor eva- 
porated again, and this repeated afterwards if neceſſary. By this Means it 
will be more pure, but it. will be more diveſted of the peculiar Virtues of the 
Plant. Thoſe indeed who wiſh to have as much of thoſe Virtues as may 
be in it, had better make it from the Aſhes of Wormwood calcined in a cloſe 
Veſſel. The Salt produced from theſe is brown and foul, and is not merely 
alkaline, but has ſomething of the Sal Salſus Kind in it, and ſome Portion 
even of the Oil of the Plant. e 8 8 
This Salt is a very famous Febrifuge and Stomachic; the uſual Way 
of giving it, is diſſolved in Juice of Lemons; in which State, mixed with 
other Ingredient into the Form of a Draught, it is one of the moſt general 
Medicines we have. Among the other good Effects of theſe Draughts, that 
of ſtopping Tong is not the leaſt, and is an Effect that when properly 
given they ſeldom fail of. TE | 
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CHAPTER XI. 
 AnSYNTHIUM ROMANUM, 
Roman Wormwood. 


FA HIS is a very beautiful Plant extremely different from the common 
| | Wormwood in its external Appearance, and in its Taſte. It grows to 
about two Feet or a little more in Height ; and naturally grows, not in ſingle 
Plants, but in large Tufts or Cluſters. The Stalks are ſlender but very firm, 
tough, and woody. They are round and of a greeniſh Colour, ftained 
ſometimes almoſt throughout, almoſt always in Part with a fine Purple. They 
have ſome Branches in their lower Part but more toward the Top. The 
Leaves are ſmall and of a whitiſh green Colour on. the upper Side, and very 
white underneath. They are extreme finely divided, and in ſome Degree re- 
ſemble thoſe of Southerawood, but that the Segments, though very narrow, 
| are ſhorter than in the Leaves of that Plant. The Leaves of this Species of 
Wormwood are of a fragrant and aromatic Smell, and of ſo agreeable a Taſte, 
that though they have evidently ſomewhat of the Wormwood Bitter, they 
may be chewed with Pleaſure. The Flowers grow all along the Tops of 
the Branches; they are like thoſe of common Wormwood, but ſmaller, and 
of an oblong Figure ix the Cluſter, not round as in that Plant. The Roots 
are ſmall and of a woody Texture, they ſpread every Way under the Surface 
of the Earth, and ſend up new Shoots at Diſtances ; there is ſcarce any known 
Plant that ſpreads ſo quick this Way, or might be progagined ſo abundantly. 
This is the Plant we underſtand by the Name of Ahntbium Romanum in 
the Shops. It is diſtinguiſhed by Authors by; the Name of Ab/yntbium tenui., 


| falium incanum, and Abſynthium folio inferius albo. It is kept in ſome of our 


Gardens, but is not brought to Market, the common Sea Wormwood or Ab- 
Vntbium marinum album being univerſally ſold in its Place; though this is vaſt- 
ly a ſuperior Plant in its Virtues, and nothing would be ſo eaſy as to raiſe 
it in the Gardens where medical Herbs are cultivated for Sale, in ſufficient 
Quantity ſor the Demand of the Apothecaries. 15 E 9 its 
| Roman Wormwood, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt a colourleſs and lim- 
pid Phlegm, ſmelling ſtrongly of the Plant, and with a conſiderable Taſte 
of it, but with ſomewhat of an Acidity with itz a little of the eſſential Oil 
of the Plant comes over with this: After this comes over a Phlegm till ſmelling 
and taſting of the Plant, but withal ſtrongly acid and auſtere ; ſome eſſential 
Oil alſo comes with this. After theſe there riſes a ſmall Quantity of a tur- 
bid reddiſh Liquor, highly impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, then a large 
Portion of effential Oil alone, partly thin and fluid, partly thick, and a few 
Grains of a volatile Salt in a concreted Form. The Remainder in the Retort, 
Calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a larger Quantity of a fixed al- 
axis Salt, not leſs than in the Proportion of three Drams from every Pound 


e Herb. 


1 eſſential Oil of this Species is much leſs bitter than that of the common 
ormwood, and has an agreeable aromatick Flavour. The Virtues in ge- 
neral of the Plant are the ſame with thoſe of the common Wormwood; but 
2 2 LEES it 
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it is leſs bitter and more aromatic. It is a much pleaſanter Medicine, but for 
many Purpoſes a much leſs efficacious one. A Conſerve of the Tops of this 
Plant cut in Spring while they are full of Juice, 1s a very good Stomachic ; and 


is ſo pleaſant that it may be eaten in any Quantity. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


CanTavrium Minus. 
Leſſer Centaury. 


T\HERE are two Plants deſcribed by botanical Writers under the com. 
mon Name of Centaurium, but diſtinguiſhed by the Addition of majus 
and minus; they are extremely diſtinct from one another, and indeed belong 
to two very different Claſſes. The greater Centaury however is at preſent 
wholly rejected from our Shops, and 
retained there. 


This is one of the Pentandria Manogynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbe bn. 
tapetaloides Vaſculiferæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by J. Baubine under the Name 
of Centaurium minus flore pur pures, and by moſt of the other botanical Writers 
under that of Centaurium minus alone. It grows to ſix or eight Inches higb, its 
Stalk is tough and woody, and branched toward the Top: There is a Clufter 
of Leaves about its Baſe, and others ftanding in Pairs higher upon it. They 
are of an oblong Figure, ſmooth, not ſerrated at the Edges, and of a pale green 
Colour. The Flowers ſtand in little Cluſters toward the Tops of the Branches; 
they are moderately large, and of a beautiful bright red Colour; they are ty- 
bular, and divided into five Segments at the Edge. The Flowers are ſucceeded 
by long and flender membranaceous Capſules, which contain ſmall Seeds in 
great Number lodged in their Cells. The Flowers and Leaves of this Plant 
are —_— bitter; the Root, which is ſmall, whitiſh, and woody, has ſcarce | 
any Taſte. F | | 
T The leſſer Centaury, diſtilled freſh in a Retort, yields firſt a colourleſs Phlegm, 
which has little or no Smell, but is of an acrid and pungent Taſte, and 
ſomewhat faintly acid; this acrid Quality in the firſt Phlegm of this Plant 
is ſingular, moſt others yielding an inſipid or at the moſt only a ſubacid one. 
After this comes over a larger Quantity of another Phlegm, at firſt colour. 
leſs and as acrid as the former, but ſoon after leſs acrid and more acid; and 
finally reddiſh ; not at all acrid, but of a very ſtrongly acid and auſtere Taſte, 
and of an empyreumatic Smell. After this comes over a ſmall Quantity of 2 
brown Liquor, of a more empyreumatic, and as it were footy Smell, and of 

an auſtere Taſte, impregnated in a high Degree with a volatile alkaline Salt of 
the urinous Kind. After this comes over a moderate Quantity of Oil, and the 
Remainder in the Retort, being calcined and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Portion 

of a fixed alkaline Salt. 80 5 5 5 

The flowery Tops of ſmall Centaury are the Part to be uſed in Medicine; 
they are attenuating and reſolvent ; they are good againſt ail Collections 

of viſcid Humours, and Obſtructions of the V era. It reſtores a decayed 
Appetite, and promotes Digeſtion. Ir is good in all chronic Caſes, 2 


ſmall one, or Centaurium minus alone 


3 
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often cure intermittent Fevers without any farther Aſſiſtance. It promotes U- 
rine and the Menſes, and is remarkable for opening the hæmorrhoidal Veins, 
and forcing the accuſtomed Diſcharges that Way, when they have been by any 
Accident ſuppreſſed and impeded. The Tops are beſt infuſed in Wine for 
| theſe Furpoles, and a moderate Glaſs drank by Way ot a Doſe twice a Day. 
Rulandus affirms, that all intermittent Fevers may be cured 5 this Plant after 
a Vomit has been given: But this is laying too much. e are to obſerve 
however, that Perſons cured by Medicines of this Kind, which. attack the very 
eſſential Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, are leſs ſubje& to Relapſes, than thoſe cured by 
any other Means. 5 1 
he Ancients have been very large in their Encomiums of this Plant: Ga- 
En has a whole Book on the Virtues of it aſcribed to him, in which there is 
a Preſcription for an Extract of it; which ſhews that they were well acquaint- 
ed with this Form of Medicine, and knew how to make it to a greater Advan- 
tage than we either know or care to be at the Trouble of at preſent. They 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt Medicines known againſt the Bite of a mad Dog, 
and gave it againſt all other venomous Bites, and in Madneſs alſo from whatever 
| Cauſe. Palmarius has a compound Powder, which he ſays is a certain Remedy 
for the Bite of a mad Dog; and of which this Plant, with Rue, Vervain, 
Sage, Wormwood, Mint, Baum, Mugwort, Betony, and St. John's Wort, 
are the principal Ingredien. 5 obo 255 
A ſimple diſtilled Water of ſmall Centaury uſed to be kept in the ; 5 
Shops, but it has been found to have none of the Virtues of the Plant, 
and is therefore wholly rejected at preſent. An Extract of it is ſometimes 
made, which is a very valuable Medicine, and the dried Herb is kept to 
de an Ingredient in bitter Infuſions and Decoctions, and in ſtomachic Tinc- 
6;Z 8 ö * 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Carpuvs BENEDICTUS, 
Hh Thiſth. 


FTVHE Carduus Benediktus is one of the Syngene/fia polygamia equalis of Lin- 

neus, and of the Herbæ flore Compoſito Capitate of Ray. It is deſcribed 
by C. Baubine and Tournefort, under the Name of Cnicus Sylveftris hirſutior ſeue- 
Carduus Benediktus. Fuchfius calls it Alractylis hir ſutior, Cordus Acanthium, and 

| Other Authors in general, Carduus Benediftus. TE 
The Leaves which riſe immediately from the -Root are long, narrow, and 
indented deeply at the Edges, ſo as in ſome Degree to reſemble thoſe of Dan- 
delion ; but they are of a pale green, hairy, and terminate in a weak Kind of 
Spines. The Stalk riſes to a Foot or more in Height, it is but lender and 
weak, ſo that it is often great Part procumbent. It is ſtriated and divided 
mo a Number of Branches ; the Leaves ſtand alternately on it, and are of 
the ſameShape with thoſe at the Bottom, but ſmaller : The Tops of the Branch- 
*5 Te ornamented with very large Flowers of the floſculous Kind, conſiſting - 
of each a great Number of 1mall, yellow, hollow Floſcules, divided into five 
Segments at the End; theſe are — with one general foliaceous Gp P> 

2 2 : 1 
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whicn aſſumes an oval Figure, and has many branched Spines about it. The 
Seeds are of an oblong Figure, and are ſtriated and furniſhed with Down at 
their Ends. The Root is ſmall, full of Fibres, and of a yellowiſh Colour; the 
whole Plant is very bitter, except the Root, which nas very little Bitter. 
neſs in it. It is not a Native of England, but the great Demand for it on 
account of its medicinal Virtues, occaſions its being propagated in all the Gar- 
dens about London where medicinal Herbs are raiſed. ' 5 
A Pound of freſh gathered Carduus Benedictus, diſtilled in a Retort, yields 

firſt near five Ounces of a limpid Phlegm, of little Smell, but of an obſcure- 
ly acid and faline Taſte. After this there riſe about nine Ounces of a Phlegm 
colourleſs at firſt, and much more ſtrongly acid than the other, but afterwargs 
of a browniſh Colour and very auſtere Taſte. After this comes a very ſmall 
Quantity, not more than a Dram or two, of a brown Liquor ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with a volatile urinous Salt; and finally about a Dram of a thick brown 
Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, 
yields about a Dram of an alkaline Salt ah 
 Carduus Benedictus has been celebrated by the Writers of earlier Ages, 2 
one of the greateſt Medicines of the vegetable World. It has been recom- 
mended as an Alexiterial, Sudorific, and Cordial; and the Cure of Pleuriſies, 
Peripneumonies, and intermittent Fevers, have been enumerated among the 
leaſt of its Effects. It was much depended upon in malignant Fevers, and 
even in the Plague. Its Juice was ſometimes given, ſometimes a Decoction of 
it, and ſometimes the dried Leaves in Powder. At preſent however theſe great 
Virtues are much ſufpe&ed, and the greateſt Uſe made of it is by Way of 
Infuſion for the working off an Emetic. Some indeed take this Infuſion alone 
as a Vomit, and it will ſometimes ſucceed very well, but it requires large 
Doſes. The Seeds have been recommended in Emulſions with Almonds and 


other Ingredients, and ſometimes alone in Pleuriſies, and to promote the Erup- 
tion of the Puſtules in the ſmall Pox ; a: 8 

We uſed to keep a ſimple Water of Carduus Benedictus in the Shops, but it 
has been found to have little or nothing of the Virtues of the Plant, and there- 
fore has been of late wholly diſuſe. e 


CHAPTER XV. 
MEenTHa, 
Ei 


 ' INT is one of the Dichnamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and of the 
' Herbe Verticillatz of Ray. There are ſeveral Species of it, three of 

which are uſed in the Shops. 1. The common Spear Mint. 2. The Pepper 
Mint, and 3. The Mentbaſtrum or Horſe Mint. 1 
The firſt of thefe is the common Mint of our Gardens, the Meni ba anguſti- 
folia Spicata of C. Bauhine, the Mentha Romana of Gerard, and the Menths 
Romana anguſtifolia five Cardiaca of Parkinſon. — — 
The ſecond is alſo a Garden or cultivated Mint. It is the Mentba Pi- 
peritis, and Mentha Piperis Sapore of Authors; and the third is a wild Mint, 
diſtinguiſhed by Authors by the Name of Mentbaſtrum Spicatum folio longiore 
| 3 Candi cane 
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Candicante, and Mentha Hlveſtris folio longiore, under which Name it is well 
deſcribed by Caſpar Baubine. 0 * 
MenTHaA SaTiva, 

R eo Mint. 

The Spear Mint, is a very handſome and regularly growing Plant. Its 
* * ſquare and erect, very firm and ſtrong, and 1 a brown- 
iſh Colour when the Plant is full grown. The Leaves are two Inches or 
more in Length, and about half an Inch in Breadth. They have no Pedicles, 
but grow to the Stalk at their Baſe; they ſtand in Pairs two at each Joint of 
the Stalk oppoſite to one another ; they are very ſharply ſerrated all along 
the Edges, and end in a Point; they are of a fine lively green Colour, of a 
ſtrong but agreeable Smell, and a very aromatic Taſte, eſpecially when dried. 
The Flowers grow at the Top of the main Stalk, and of the ſeveral young 
Shoots which are propagated from the Alæ of the Leaves and riſe on each Side 
| of it; they are diſpoſed in circular Series or Cluſters round the Stalks ; but 

theſe ſtand ſo cloſe to one another, and occupy ſuch a Length of the Stalks, 

often not leſs than four or five Inches, that they make a Kind of long and 
lender Spikes. They are of a bright red Colour, ſmall, and of the labi- 
ated Kind, and ſtand in narrow, tubular, greeniſh Cups. At the falling of the 
Flowers theſe Cups remain and become a Kind of Capſules, each contain- 
ing four ſmall brown Seeds. The Root is fmall and of the creeping Kind, 


and propagates itſelf very quick, ſpreading over a great Quantity of Ground 
in a very little time. 2 5 Ms 5 
A Pound of freſh gathered Mint diſtilled in a Balneum Vaporis, yields twelve 
Ounces of a Phlegm, the firſt Runnings of which are turbid and whitiſh, 
containing ſomewhat of the eſſential Oil of the Plant, and ſmelling and taſt- 
ing very ſtrongly and very agreeably of it; but the latter Runnings are more 
limpid, leſs ſcented with the Plant, and by Degrees become of an acid and 
diſagreeable Taſte. The Remainder, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt about 
half an Ounce of a browniſh empyreumatic Phlegm, ſtrongly acid and au- 
ſtere; after this about three Drams of a yet darker coloured Liquor, 
ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt ; and after this about near 


three Drams of an Oil partly fluid, partly thick and coarſe. The Remainder 


in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated in the common Way, yields about two 
Scruples of a fixed alkaline Salt. Rf 

Spear Mint is a famous Stomachic and Carminative. It ſtrengthens the 
Stomach, prevents or ſtops Vomitings, when -not from too violent Cauſes, 
and diſcuſſes Flatulencies. It is alſo eſteemed a great Cephalic, and is pre- 
ſcribed by many in Vertigoes and other Diſorders of the Head and Nerves ; 
and ſome recommend it as an Aperient in Obſtructions of the Viſcera. We 
keep a ſimple Water made from it by the Alembic in the Shops, and an 
eſſential Oil diſtilled the ſame Way : Both of them poſſeſs much of the Vir- 
tues of the Plant; and it is beſide theſe, and its Uſe in Infuſion or Decoction, 
an Ingredient in many of the Compoſitions. 5 


CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
 MenTHa PipRRATA, 
Pepper Mint. 
H1S is a very ſtately and ſhewy Plant, it grows to three Feet in Heiohe 
Its Stalks are face, robuſt and ſtrong, tho* they have a large OX 
within. They are of a greeniſh Colour in the young Plants, but they become 
brown or reddiſh afterwards. They are not branched, but toward the Top 
there are ſmall Shoots propagated from the Al of the Leaves on each Sid 


e, 
which have the Appearance of Branches on a curſory View. The Leaves ae 
long and ſomewat broader than thoſe of the common Spear Mint; they ae 
ſharply ſerrated about the Edges, and are of a deep or blackiſh green Colour, 
2 little hairy, and of a hot and pungent Taſte like that of Pepper, but with 
ſomewhat of the Mint Flavour with it. The Flowers are larger than thoſe of 
the Spear Mint, and of a paler red; they do not ſtand in ſuch long and ſlender 
Spikes as in that Species, but in thick and ſhort Cluſters; they are labiated, 
and are each ſucceeded by four ſmall browniſh Seeds which remain in the Cup 
of the Flower, as in a Capſule. The Roots are ſlender, and creep. under the 
Surface of the Earth, ſpreading over a great deal of Ground in a very lite 
Time. The whole Plant has the ſame hot and pungent Taſte with the Leaves, 
but it is more intenſe in them and in the young Shoots, than in any other 


Parts. 


A Pound of the pick d Leaves and Tops of Pepper Mint diſtill'd in a 
Balneum Vaporis yields between twelve and thirteen Ounces of a Phlegm, at 
firſt turbid and white from an Admixture of ſome of the eſſential Oil; this ſmells 
and taſtes ſtrongly of the Plant, but the latter Runnings are limpid and of a 
faintly acid and faline Taſte, though not perfectly without an Admixture of the 
Oil, and therefore ſtill taſting pungent and ſmelling of the Plant. The Re- 
mainder of this Diſtillation put into a Retort yields firſt a brown empyreu- 
matic Liquor, ſtrongly acid and ſaline, and ſomewhat auſtere, with a Mixture 
alſo of a volatile alkaline Taſte : After this comes over a ſecond Liquor, brown 
and more empyreumatic, but loaded very much with a volatile alkaline Salt, 
and —_— very little Acidity : After this comes a ſmall Quantity of a thin, and 
a larger of a thick Oil; the Remainder of this Diſtillation calcin'd in an open 
Fire and lixiviated, yields about a Dram of a fix d alkaline Salt. 
This Plant has lately got into great Eſteem as a Stomachic and Carminative: 
A diſtill'd Water of it is kept in the Shops of the ſimple, and another of 
the ſpirituous Kind; the ſimple Pepper Mint Water is made from the dry'd 
Plant, in the Proportion of a Pound and a half to every Gallon to be diſtil'd. 
The ſpirituous Water is diſtilPd from the ſame Proportion of the Plant, and a 
Quantity of Proof Spirit equal to what is intended to be drawn off with Water 
enough to prevent burning. They are both given in Flatulencies and Cholics 
ariſing from that Kind of Cauſe. The eſſential Oil of this Plant is ſometimes 


made in the common Way, and is the moſt acrid and pungent of any thing of 
the Kind. _ 


- 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


MEenTHASTRUM, 
Horſe Mint. 


H 1S much reſembles the common Mint in its manner of Growth, 
but it is diſtinguiſh'd from it at Sight yay whitiſh Colour. It grows 
to two Feet or ſomewhat more in Height; Stalks are very ſtrong and 
hard, they are ſquare, hollow within, and cover'd with a white Down or 
Hairyneſs on their Surface. The Leaves are from an Inch and a half to two 
Inches in Length, and about two thirds of an Inch in Breadth ; they are cover'd 
with the ſame Kind of Hoaryneſs with that of the Stalk, and look of a greyiſh 
Colour. They have no Pedicles, but are affix d immediately to the Stalk, and 
are broadeſt near the Baſe, and terminate in a Point. They are ſerrated round 
the Edges, and are of an acrid Taſte and of a pungent and ſtrong, but not diſa- 
greeable Sinell. The Stalk runs up ſingle to the Top, but there grow a num- 
der of ſmaller Stalks in Pairs from the Alæ of the upper Leaves, one on each 
Side the main Stalk at each Joint; theſe give the Top of the Plant a very 
branch'd Look, and they have uſually other younger Shoots propagated from 
them: All theſe are at their Extremity ornamented with Spikes of Flowers com- 
poſed of ſeveral circular Tufts of them, each ſurrounding the Stalk, but theſe N 5 
ſo cloſely ſet by one another, that they ſeem one even and common Series. 
The Top of the Plant thus exhibits a great Profuſion of Spikes, and makes a . 
very beautiful Appearance. The Flowers are ſmall and whitiſn, the Cups they 
ſtand in are alſo whitiſh, and hoary like the reſt of the Plant. Each Flower is 
ſucceeded by four Seeds lodged in the Bottom of the Cup, which remains and 
ſerves as a Capſule for them. The Root is ſmall and creeping, and the Plant 
. where it once has Footing propagates itſelf very quick. It is found wild in 
many Parts of England, generally about the Sides of Ponds and Ditches, but 
ſometimes in drier Places. = 1 55 
A Pound of the freſh Plant diſtill'd as the former in Balneo Yaporis, yields 
eleven Ounces and a half of a Phlegm, at firſt turbid and milky, and — 4 
ſcented of the Plant; afterwards more limpid and of a ſaline and acrid Taſte, 
{ though neither very ſtrong. The Remainder of this Diſtillation, put into a 
Retort and diſtill'd, affords firſt a browniſh Liquor of an empyreumatic Smell, 
and of an auſtere and flrongly acid Taſte ; this is in Quantity about an Ounce 
and a half; after this comes over about half an Ounce of a browner and more 
empyruematic Phlegm, ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt; and 
after this a little Oil of a thick Conſiſtence and blackiſh Colour: The Re- 
mainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields about a 
Dram of a fix' d alkaline Salt. 8 . - 
The Menthaftrum has been greatly celebrated as a Cephalic and Uterine : The 
Women in the Country often give an Infuſion of it, in the manner of Tea, to 
promote the Menſes; and the Midwives make their Patients fit over a Decoction 
of it to forward Delivery : Ir is kept in the Shops as an Ingredient in ſome 
of the officinal Compoſitions, but otherwiſe it is very little uſed. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MEL Iss A, 
Baum. 


AU Mis one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and one of the 
Herbæ Verticillatæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers 
under the Name of Meliſſa Vulgaris, Meliſſa Hortenfis, and Meliſſa Sativa. It 
grows to the Height of two or three Feet, ſometimes more. It is a robuſt 
Plant, and a leſs regular grower than the Mints. Its Stalks are ſquare, ſtrong 
and ſomewhat hairy. Its Leaves ſtand in Pairs oppoſite to one another at the 
Joints, and have Pedicles an Inch or more in Length, and but ſlender. They 
are broadeſt at the Baſe, and ſerrated round the Edges. They are of a bright 
1 n when young, but of a very dark and diſagreeable one when old, and are 

— hairy. The Flowers do not grow in Form of Spikes as in the com- 

mon Mint, but in circular Cluſters at the Joints, and in the Alæ of the Leaves 
they are ſmall and white. The Cups they ſtand in are large and highly ridgd 
or ſtriated, they remain after the Flowers are fallen, and each ſerves as a Capſule 
to retain four ſmall and brown Seeds. TE, 4 

The Plant is not a Native of England, but it flouriſhes in our Gardens with 

very little Culture, and ſoon overſpreads a great deal of Ground. The whole 
has an extremely fragrant and agreeable Smell, but its Taſte is leſs pleaſant 
than might be expected. LES 5 

A Pound of freſh Baum, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about three Ounces and 
a half of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor, ſmelling very agreeably of the Plant, 
but taſting a little ſaline and obſcurely acid. After this come over eight Ounces 
of a Phlegm, at firſt limpid and more ſtrongly acid than the former, afterwards 
a little browniſh and auſtere: After this there comes over a little more than an 
Ounce of a brown empyreumatic Liquor, very ſtrongly acid, and with a Mix- 
ture of a volatile alkaline Smell; then about two Drams of an Oil, partly thin 
partly thick as Butter. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire 
and lixiviated, yields near a Dram of a fix*d alkaline Salt. - 
Baum is greatly eſteem'd among the common People, as good in Diſ- 
orders of the Head and Stomach; it is leſs regarded in the Shops. There 
uſed to be a ſimpie Water kept of it, but that poſſeſſed ſo little of the 
- Fragrancy or Virtues of the Plants that it is at preſent neglected; there is 
however a way of obtaining a very fragrant Water from it by means of 


Smell. 


Fermentation, though in the common Way of diſtilling it yields very little 
It is moſt conveniently taken in Infuſion made by way of Tea; and the 


green Herb, it is to be obſerved, is greatly better than the dry, which is con- 
trary to the general Rule in Regard to other Plants. . 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Hepzra TERRESTRIS, 
| Ground Ivy. 


HERE are two Plants diſtinguiſhed by botanical Writers by the general 
Name of Hedera, Ivy, as different from one another as two Plants well can 
be: The one being ſhrubby and bacciferous, the other a creeping tender Plant, 
and of the verticillate Kind. They are diſtinguiſhed from one another by the 
Additions of Arborea and Terreftris. The Hedera Arborea or Tree Ivy, will be 
treated of, under the Article of the Gum bederæ, in its proper Place. The 
H:d.ra Terreftris or Ground Ivy, is to be ſpoken of here. a Ei 
Ignis is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of I innæus, and of the Herbe Ver- 
ticillate of Ray. The botanical Writers have deſcribed it under the Names of 
Hedera Terreſtris, Cbamæ Ciſſus, and Calamintha bumilior folio rotundiore. 
It is a low Plant; its Stalks are ſquare, hollow and jointed, ſomewhat hairy 
and of a duſky green, or more uſually a purpliſh Colour. They grow to 
twelve or fourteen Inches in Length, but are in great Part procumbent, ſend- 
ing out Roots from the ſeveral Joints that lie upon the Ground, and by that 
means ſpreading over a great .deal of Ground in a ſhort Time. The Leaves 
ſtand two at each Joint oppoſite to one another ; they are ſet on long Pedicles, 
and are of a roundiſn Figure, ſomewhat aurited at the Baſe, and pretty deeply 
crenated round the Edges; they are often as broad as a half Crown, and are 
hairy. The Flowers ſtand at the Joints ariſing from the Ale of the Leaves, 
they are moderately large and of a fine blue Colour; they are of the labiated 
Kind, and the upper Lip is divided into two Segments and turn'd towards the 
Sides, the lower is divided into four. The inner Part of the Flower is varie- 
gated with Lines and Spots of a ſtrong red, and the Opening is ornamented 
with a ſhort hairy or downy white Matter. The Cup of the Flower is oblong, 
ſtriated and divided into five Segments at the Edge. When the Flower 
zs fallen it ſwells out in the Middle and becomes a Kind of Capſule, con- 
taining four ſmall roundiſh and ſmooth Seeds. The Roots are ſmall and fibrous, 
- whole Plant has a bitter but not very diſagreeable Taſte, and a very peculiar 
A Pound of freſh Ground Ivy, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt a colourleſs 
Liquor of no remarkable Smell, and of a fainty, faline and ſubacid Taſte, in 
Quantity about four Ounces ; after this comes about twice that Quantity of a 
Liquor ſtill colourleſs and limpid, at firſt of a more and more ſtrongly acid 
Taſte, and at laſt auſtere; after this come over about two Drams of a Liquor 
ſtrongly acid, auſtere, and ſomewhat urinous; after this about half an Ounce 
of a browniſh Liquor, of an empyreumatic Smell, and ſtrongly impregnated 
with a volatile urinous Salt, and finally about three Drams of a thick and black 
Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields about four 
Scruples of a fix'd alkaline Salt. * ee ee 
Ground Ivy is an Attenuant and Diſſolvent, and is famous both internally and 
externally as a Vulnerary, It is much uſed with us in an Infuſion, in Form of 
Tea for Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, and is ſometimes made an 1 
Aa a CET: lent 
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dient in the Pectoral Decoctions. A Conſerve made of the young Plant when in 
Flower early in Spring retains its Virtues in a very agreeable Form, but it is 
ſeldom kept in the Shops. Authors give it the Character of a Specifick in 
Eroſions and Exulcerations of the Viſcera, and nag of the Kidneys, and 
of the Lungs : On this Account the Juice has been given for a long Courſe of 
time to People in Conſumptions, and it is ſaid with Succeſs. Lindanus ſpeaks 
greatly of it in an Empyema and Vomica pulmonum, and recommends it before 
all other Medicines to ſuch as void Blood, and purulent Matter by Urine. 
Etmuller recommends it in Bruiſes from Falls, and S. Paull; tells us, that in 
Caſe of Gravel or Stones in the Kidneys, there is no Medicine equal to Powder 
of the dry*'d Ground Ivy given in Doſes of a Scruple or half a Dram, two or 
three times a Day for a conſiderable time. Ray tells us that the Juice of it 
ſnuff' d up the Noſe is a Cure for Head-achs, even of the worſt Kind; and ex. 
ternally very great Praiſes are given to it as a Cleanſer and Healer of Ulcers, 
the Leaves bruiſed and apply*'d with a little Lard, or any ſuch Subſtance, to re- 
duce them to Form, and keep them from drying up too ſoon. But notwithſtand- 
ing that all this has been ſaid in Praiſe of this Plant, we in a great Meaſure 
leave it to the common People. T9 | EEO 


CHA PTER XX. 
MakRUBIuun, 


"TOARHOUND is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and 
of the Herbæ Verticillatæ of Mr. Ray. There are many Species of it, one 
of which is only uſed in the Shops, this is the common white Hoarbound. 
The Marrubium Album vulgare of C. Baubine, the Marrubeum Album of J. Buu- 
bine, and the Marrubeum ſive Praſium Album of Tabernamontanus. It is a very 
ſingular Plant and eaſily diſtinguiſn'd at ſight, from all the others of the ſame 
Claſs that are Natives of our Climate. It generally grows in little Tufts or 
Cluſters, the Stalks are ſquare, tolerably thick and firm, hairy, and about a 
Foot and half, or ſometimes two Feet high; the Leaves ſtand on theſe in Pairs, 
two growing at each Joint of the Stalk oppoſite to each other, they are roun- 
_ diſh, largeſt at the baſe, and terminate an obtuſe Point; they are notch'd 
about the Edges, and are cover'd very thick with a white Hoarineſs: theſe 
ſtand on Pedicles of an Inch or more in Length, the Flowers ſtand in thick and 
large Cluſters, round the Stalks at the Joints where the Leaves are inſerted; 
| they make a Sort of round Balls at theſe Places; the Cups are large, hoary and 
terminate in ſmall Spines ; the Flowers which. grow out of them are very mall, 
white, and of the labiated Kind; the upper Lip is erect and divided into tuo 
Parts, the lower one into three. The Cup remains after the Flower is fallen, and 
ſerves as a Sort of Capſule to four oblong Seeds, which ſucceed each Flower, 
and are lodged in the Bottom of this Cup. The Root is long, hard and woody, 
of a whitiſh Colour, and furniſh'd with very numerous Fibres. The Flowers, 
tho they ſeem to grow from the whole Circumference of the Stalk at the Joints, 
yet in reality riſe only from the Alæ of the two Leaves, but they are very nu- 
merous, and ſpread on each Side till they meet and cloſe together, The _ 
© 3 
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plant is of a ſtrong and peculiar Smell, which can hardly be call'd a diſagree- 
able one. Dodoneus ſays there is ſomething of Muſk in it, the Taſte of the 
Leaves is bitter and aſtringent. | 3 

The freſh Plant, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt a colourleſs and clear Liquor 
of the Smell and Taſte of the Plant, and withal ſomewhat acid; after this comes 
over a ſtill clear and colourleſs Liquor more ſtrongly ſcented of the Herb and 
bitteriſh, and more acid in its Taſte, till toward the laſt Runnings, when it be- 
comes very auſtere ; after this comes over a ſmall Quantity of a browniſh Li- 
quor, of an empyreumatic Smell, and of a very auſtere, acid, and faline 
Taſte: after this a yet ſmaller Quantity of a Liquor of a browner Colour, 
ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, and finally a very large Share 
of a thick black Oil. The remainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire, 
and lixiviated, yields a very large Portion of a fix'd alkaline Salt, no leſs than 
two Drams from the Pound of the freſh Herb uſed. Hoarhound is attenuant 
and reſolvent, it is famous for the Relief it gives in moiſt Aſthmas, and in all 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lungs, in which a thick and viſcous Matter is the 
Cauſe; it is alſo capable of doing great good in many chronic Complaints, 
where the Cauſe is of the ſame Kind. At preſent however it is very little uſed 
in the Shops. The dry'd Herb is ſometimes * in readineſs for People, who 
buy it to make an Infuſion of, in the manner of Tea. There uſed to be a com- 
pound Syrup of it kept in the Shops, but it is now out of Uſe. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
Hvssopus, 


En. 


TTFYSSOP is one of the Dichnamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and one of the 
Herbe Verticillate of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers 
under the Name of Hyſſopus Vulgaris, Hyſſopus Spicata Cærulea, and Hyſſopus 
| Ppicatus anguſtifolius flore Cæruleo for the different Authors make the Word 
ſome Maſculine, others Feminine. 5 3 
It grows to about two Feet in Height; the Stalks are ſlender and brittle; they 
are full of Branches toward the top: the Leaves are an Inch long, and very 
narrow, ſharp pointed, ſmooth, and of a duſky green Colour; they have a 
very ſweet Smell, and an aromatic, but ſomewhat auſtere and acrid Taſte. The 
Flowers are placed on the tops of all the Branches in a Sort of Spikes com- 
poſed of little Tufts, arranged in the verticillate manner, but almoſt all ſituated 
on one Side of the Stalk ; they are large, labiated, and of a beautiful deep blue 
Colour. They ſtand in long ſtriated Cups, divided at the Extremity into five 
Segments. The upper Lip of the Flower is placed in an erect Poſture, and 
is bifid, the lower is divided into three Segments, the middle one of which is 
hollow and ſomewhat like a Spoon, and is divided into two at the Extremity, 
and as it were alated. 5 Are” 
The Flower is ſucceeded by four ſmall Seeds, which are roundiſh and of a 
brown Colour, and are ſituated in the Bottom of the Cup, this being left ſtand- 
ing after the Flower is fallen, and ſerving them as a Capſule. The Root is as 
thick as ones Finger, hard, woody, of a whitiſh Colour, and ſends out a great 
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Number of Fibres. The Plant is not a Native of England, but is cultivated 
in great Abundance in our Gardens. ES Y np 

A Pound of freſh gather'd Hyſſop, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about 
four Ounces of a limpid Liqour, ſtrongly ſcented, and taſting as ftrongly of 
the Plant, but with a faint Acidity, and with it a few Drops of an effentia] Oil; 
after this between ſeven and eight Ounces of a Liquor, colourleſs at firſt, but 
afterwards reddiſh, and in fine of a deep browniſh red: this is at firſt acid, but 
afterwards very auſtere: after this comes over a reddiſh Liquor, highly im. 
pregnated with a volatile urinous Salt, its Quantity about fix Drams; then about 
tweſve Grains of volatile Salt in a dry concreted Form; and finally ſomewhat 
more than half an Ounce of an Oil, in Part thin and limpid, in Part thick and 
opake. The remainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and lixiviated, 
affords ſomewhat more than a Dram of a fix*d alkaline Salt. 
The whole Plant has an acrid Taſte, and a very ſtrong Smell: it is attenuant 
and diſcutient. It is greatly recommended in Diſorders of the Lungs, when 
they are loaded with a foul and thick Matter. It alſo ſtrengthens the Sto- 
mach, and aſſiſts Digeſtion; it promotes Expectoration by its Acrimony, and 
by its Power of attenuating the viſcous Matter in the Lungs, and is therefore 
good in moiſt Aſthmas: its good Effects in the Stomach are of the ſame Kind, 
depending on its attenuating and abſterging the viſcous Phlegm lodged there, 
and impeding it in the Diſcharge of its proper Functions. It is alſo good in 
Diſeaſes of the Head; it is beſt taken in Infuſion in the manner of Tea, not 
made ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable to the Palate, and often repeated. A ſim- 
ple Water of it is kept in the Shops, which retains much of its Taſte, Smell 
and Virtues; we uſed alſo to have a Syrup of it, but that has of late been diſ- 
regarded. 1 e ß : 
E 323 Hyſſop is greatly recommended in Caſes of Bruiſes; the Blackneſs 
ſetting under the Eyes from Blows is carried off very readily by a Cataplaſm 
of the Leaves of Hyſſop, or only a little Bundle of the Plant ſew'd up ina 
Linen Rag and apply'd to the Part; and Ray gives us an Account from Mr. 
Boyle of a violent Contuſion of the Thigh from the Kick of a Horſe, very 
happily cured by this Herb, boil'd and apply'd as a Cataplaſm ; he tells us the 
violent Pain was almoſt inſtantly removed, and the very Mark and Blackneſs 
taken off in a few Hours. e 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EuvsI Mun, 


Hedge Muſtard. 


LRT SIMUM is one of the Tetradynamia Siliguoſa of Linneus, and one 
E of the Herbæ flore tetrapetalo filiguoſæ of Ray. It is very well known _ 
among us by the Name of Hedge Muſtard, and is deſcribed by the botanical” 
Writers under that of Eryſimum YVulgare, and by ſome under thoſe of Trio and 
Hierobotane. Tragus calls it Verbena fæmina, and anguillara cleome Oftavii. 
Its Root is fmall, white and oblong, penetrating ſtrait down into the Earth, 
of an acrid Taſte, and of a Smell ſomewhat like that of a Turnep. The 
Stalks are very firm, hard and woody, they are round, bairy, and you a 
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about two Feet high; they are much branch d. The Leaves are about two 
Inches long, and are variouſly and oddly divided; they are of a duſky green 
Colour, hairy, and placed alternately on the Stalks. The Flower is ſmall and 
yellow, it is compoſed of four little Petals, and ſtands in a fourleaved and hairy 
Cup. The Fruit which ſucceeds this is a long and ſlender Pod, hairy, and 
ſtanding cloſe to the Stalk ; when ripe it divides into two Parts, and is found 
to contain a Number of brown ſmall Seeds very acrid to the Taſte. The 
Flowers and Pods ſtand in a long Series at the Top of every Branch, often to 
the Length of four or five Inches. VVV 
The Plant is extremely common with us by Way Sides, and often on old 
Walls. A Pound of freſh gather d Eryſimum, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt 
between twelve and thirteen Ounces of a Liquor clear and colourleſs, of an 
herbaceous Smell, and of an obſcurely ſaline and urinous Tafte, but without 
the leaſt Acidity: after this comes over about a Quarter of an Ounce of a 
brown and empyreumatic Liquor, ſtrongly ſated with a volatile alkaline Salt; 
and finally about a Dram and half of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the Re- 
' tort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields near two Drams of a fix'd 
alkaline Salt. The Quantity of alkaline both of the fix'd and volatile Kind, 
ſeparated on the Analyſis of this Plant, and the Abſence of the Acid ſo general 
in the Analyſis of freſh Plants, render the Reſult of this Proceſs ſingular. 
The Plant is famous as an Attenuant and Reſolvent. It has been greatly cele- 
brated for diſſolving tough viſcous Humours in the Lungs and F auces, and 
carrying them off by Expectoration, which it promotes in a very remarkable man- 
ner. Itis of particular Service in moiſt Aſthmas, inveterate Coughs and Hoarſe- 
neſſes arifing from a tough Matter. Rondeletius is ſaid to have done many 
| Cures in Hoarſeneſſes of ſeveral Months ſtanding with a few Doſes of it. We 
uſed to have a Syrup of it in the Shops, but it is now diſuſed. 5 5 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Dr aconTiuM,. 


Dragons. 


HE Dracontium is one of the Gynandria Polyandria of Linneus, and of 
the Herbe Bulboſis Affines of Ray. It is deſcribed by the Generality of 
botanical Writers under the Name of Dracontium, and Dracontium majus. Some 
call it Dracunculus major, but this is a leſs eligible Name, becauſe it is alſo uſed 
to expreſs two other very different Plants, the Dracunculus hortenſis, or Tar- 
agen, and the Dracunculus pratenſis, or Piarmica the Sneeſewort. Thoſe who 
call it Dracunculus indeed, uſually diſtinguiſn it from both theſe by the Addi- 
don of the Term Polyphyllus, alluding to its carrying ſeveral Leaves as it were 
on the ſame Pedicle, as they themſelves expreſs it, tho* theſe are rather properly 
| the ſeveral Segments of one ſingle Leaf: others from its Reſemblance to the 
common Arum call it Arum Polyphyllum, and others from its ſpotted Stalk, An- 
Haina ſerpentaria, and colubrina : as there is however an appropriated Name, 
Dracontium, which cannot confound it with any other Plant, it is much better 
to know it only by that Name in the Shops. SE we 
It is a very beautiful and ſtately Plant. The Stalk is wſually an Inch in Dia- 
— meter, 
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meter, and grows to the Height of four Feet or more. It is ſucculent and ten. 
der, very ſmooth on the Surface, and variegated in a very beautiful manner 
there, with purple, red, and blackiſh Spots, reſembling in ſome Degree thoſe 
on the Back of a Snake. It is compoſed of a Number of Coats ſurrounding 
one another, and is eaſily broken. The Leaves ſtand on long Pedicles, and 


are of a very beautiful Make ; they are divided deep, even almoſt to the Baſe 


into ſix, ſeven, or more Segments, which ſtand at ſome Diſtance from one ano. 
ther, and are long, narrow, and of a dark blackiſh green Colour. The Stalks 
on which theſe ſtand are tender, ſucculent, and of a fungous Structure. 

Flower is propagated: from among theſe, and riſes up in the middle. Its Pe. 
dicle is of the Thickneſs of ones little Finger, and it in all reſpects reſemble 
that of the common Arum, or Cuckow Pint, but that it is vaſtly larger. The 
Vagina is at leaſt a Foot long, green on the outſide, and of a fine Purple with- 
in: the Piftill is like that of the Arum, but vaſtly larger, of a blackiſh purple 


Colour, and terminated in a ſharper Point. At the Baſe of this are a Number 
of Apices, and of Embryo Fruits, which afterwards become large Berries, 


green at the firſt, but of a bright red when ripe, and of a very acrid Taſte, 


The Root lies very deep in the Earth, and is of a roundiſh Figure, and 33 
large as an Apple; it is cover'd with a thin yellowiſh Coat, but within it is of 


a pure white: it has many Fibres propagated from it, and at its Sides has a 
Multitude of other little Roots of the ſame Kind, which from time to time 
ſeparate and ſend up their ſeveral Plants. . | = 
The Root, Stalk and Leaves are all of an extremely acrid and pungent Taſte. 
The whole Plant freſh gather*d, bruiſed and diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt 
a moderate Quantity of a limpid colourleſs Liquor, of a ſomewhat pungent 
Smell, and of a very acrid Taſte, approaching to the auſtere ; after this there 


comes over a much larger Quantity of a Liquor limpid and colourleſs at firſt, 
but afterwards browniſh, of a ſubacid, auſtere, and acrid Taſte, and of an em- 
pyreumatic Smell: after this a ſmall Quantity of a Liquor of a browner Co- 
— and more empyreumatic Smell, and of a volatile, and urinous alkaline 
Taſte; finally there comes over a ſmall Portion of a thick Oil. The Remain- 


der in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Proportion of a fix d 
alkaline Salt. = . 3 EEO 

The Dracontium is a powerful Attenuant and Reſolvent, it promotes Urine | 
and the Menſes, and opens Obſtructions in the Viſcera: tis a very ſharp Me- 
dicine however, and muſt be given with great Caution: apply*d to the Tongue 
of a Perſon in the firſt Shock of a Paralytic Fit, it will ſometimes recover the 
loſt Speech almoſt inſtantly. Some recommend the Root dry'd and powder'd, 
or the Fæculæ prepared from its Juice by Subſidence ; but in both theſe Forms 


It loſes the far greater Part of its Virtues. It is recommended externally againſt 
foul Ulcers, and the Bites of venomous Animals ; but at preſent we ſeem to 


regard it rather as an Alexipharmic, it being only kept in the Shops as an In- 


 gredient in ſome Cordial Waters of that Intention. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 
 Tavuvs, 


Thyme. 


HYME is one of the Di a Gymnoſpermia of Linneus, and one 
of the Herbæ Verticillatæ of Ray. There are a great Variety of Species 
Thyme, but only three of them are uſed in Medicine; the common Thyme, 
che wild Thyme, or as it is commonly called Mother of Thyme, and the Le- 
n Thyme. | | | 
"The falt of theſe is the common Species kept in our Gardens, the Thymus vul- 
garis folio tenuiore of C. Baubine, the Thymus vulgaris rigidior folio cinereo of J. 
Baubine, and the Thymus Vulgaris duriar of Parkinſon. | 5 
The ſecond is the Serpyllum vulgare of F. Baubine, the Serpyllum vulgare mi- 
aus of C. Baubine and others. And the third is the Serpyllum Citret odore of J. 
Baubine, the Serpyllum Citratum and Thymus Giratus of other Authors. 5 
I be common Thyme is a low, but very robuſt and ſhrubby Plant; fix or 
eight Inches is the general Height it arrives at. Its Stalks are hard and woody, 
its Leaves ſmall, oblong, and pointed at the Ends, of a duſky green Colour, 
and ſtrongly aromatic Smell, and an acrid, but not diſagreeable Taſte. 
They ſtand in Pairs upon the Stalks, and have uſually young Branches or 
the Rudiments of ſuch in their A. The Flowers are ſmall, of a pale red Co- 
lour and labiated, the Seed oblong and brown, the Root fibrous. 
The Mother of Thyme, or common wild Thyme, is a much prettier Plant 
than the former. Its Stalks are very ſlender, but hard and woody; they are of 


2 purpliſh Colour in moſt Parts, in ſome greeniſh or browniſh. The Leaves 


are ſmall, of an oval Figure, and of a bright green Colour, very ſmooth and 
gloſſy. It has few Branches, and ſeldom grows to much more than four In- 
ches in Height; its Stalks being ſo ſmall, that when longer they trail upon 
the Ground, and take Root at their ſeveral Joints. The Flowers are ſmall, of 
a pale red, and of a labiated Form; the Seeds that ſucceed them are four in 
2 to each Flower, and are lodged in the Cup which ſerves them as a 
apſule. "4 3 THEO 
The Lemon Thyme, or as it is more properly expreſſed by the Latin Name, 
Lemon Serpyllum, for it much more approaches to the general Figure of the 
| Sdergillum, than to that of the common Thyme, is a ſmall Plant, not erect and 
 Tobut as the Garden Thyme, but in Part procumbent; its Stalks generally ly- 
ing on the Ground in their lower Part. It generally grows in large Tufts 
from the ſame Shoot; the Stalks are ſlender and about four or five Inches 
long; the Leaves ſmall, oblong or oval, and pointed at the Ends, and of 4 
| Eiejilh green Colour, and a very remarkable Smell; having the Flavour of 
Thyme very ſtrong, but with it another and more agrecable Smell yet ſtrong- 
er which drowns it; this is that of the Citron or Lemon Peel. The Flowers 
are extremely numerous, and of a very pale whitiſh red; they ſtand in oircu- 
5 lar Cluſters round the upper Parts of the Stalks for the Length of an Inch or 
more; they are of the ſame Form with thoſe of the other Species. The Root 
i compoſed. of a great Number of Fibres. __ 
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The chemical Analyſis of one of theſe Plants will give the Principles of 
them all; for they differ very little except in the Proportion of Oil they 
yield, which is greateſt of all in the Lemon Thyme, leſs in the 
Thyme, and leaſt of all in the Serpyllum. ; . 

A Pound of the Serpyllum or Mother of Thyme freſh gathered, when juſt 
opening into Flower and diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt about two Cun- 
ces and a half of a very fragrant limpid Phlegm, of an obſcurely acid and ſa- 
line Taſte, and with it a ſmall Portion of the eſſential Oil; after this comes 


common 


over a Liquor limpid and colourleſs at firſt, but afterwards browniſh. This 
is more and more acid as it runs till toward the End it becomes very auſtere, 


in Quantity it is about eight Ounces ; after this comes over a brown Liquor 
ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, and of a ſtrongly empyreu- 
matic Smell. This is in Quantity near an Ounce, and after this comes over 


an Oil partly thin, partly thick, in the whole about three Drams and a halt, 


2 few Grains of Salt of the ſame volatile Kind with that imptegnating the laſt 


Phlegm concretes in a ſolid Form to the Top of the Receiver, and the Re. 


mainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields near four Scruples of a 
fixed alkaline Salt. oo Cons Th | „F 
All the Species of Thyme are carminative, attenuant, and diuretic. The com- 
mon Thyme, though generally uſed at our Tables, is not without its medicinal 
Virtues, equal to thoſe of any of the reſt; but the more agreeable Flavour of the 
Lemon Thyme has made it be generally received in its Place. The common Ser- 
pyllum is an excellent nervous Medicine; it makes an agreeable Kind of Tea 
in the common Way of Tea making; and a Courſe of this alone has cured 
many habitual nervous Complaints, which have foiled the more common Me- 
dicines. That common and troubleſome Diſeaſe the Nightmare is more cer- 
tainly cured by a Courſe of this Infuſion, than perhaps by any other Medicine. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SCORDIUM, 
Water Germander. 


| 8 CORDIUM is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and of 


the Herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Wri- 


ters under the Name of Scordium, Scordium verum, and Scordium legitimum. It 


is a ſmall and not very handſome Plant. Its Stalks are ſquare, of a dark 


goes Colour, hollow within, and hairy ; they grow to five or ſix Inches in 


ngth, but are procumbent in part. The Leaves are of an oblong Figure, / 
ſmall and ſerrated about the Edges; they are ſomewhat hairy, ſoft to the 
green Colour, which has ſomewhat of Whiteneſs from 
the Hairs that are on them. The Flowers are ſmall and of. the labiated Kind, 
and ſtand in the Alz of the Leaves. The Root is fibrous. ; 
The whole Plant has, when bruiſed, a very ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell, 
much reſembling that of Garlick. It is a Native of England, but is not very 


common with us; it grows in moiſt and marſhy Ground; what we are ſup- 


plied with, for the Uſe of the Shops, is cultivated in Gardens about London. | 
Scordium freſh gathered, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt a moderate Quanti- 
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ty near a fourth of its Weight, of a limpid and colourleſs Water, ſmelling 
ſtrongly of the Plant, and of a ſubacid Taſte. After this riſes twice the Quan- 
tiry of a Liquor clear at firſt, but toward the End browniſh. The firſt Run- 
nings of this are acid, the latter are auſtere and ſaline. After theſe comes a 
ſmall Quantity of a browniſh Liquor of a mixed, acid, auſtere and ſaline Taſte, 
very ſtrong and very empyreumatic; then a like Quantity of a brown em- 
pyreumatic Liquor, ſated with an alkaline volatile Salt, and a few Grains of 
the ſame Kind of Salt in a dry Form; finally there riſes a moderate Portion 
of Oil in Part thin and fluid, and in Part thick as Lard. The Remainder in 
the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Quantity of 
Scordium has long had the Credit ob being a very great Sudorific and Alexi- 
pharmic. It is preſcribed by all the medical Authors who have treated of 
it in malignant and peſtilential Fevers, and in the Plague itſelf. It is an 
Attenuant and Diſſolvent, and is on that Account recommended alſo in Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, and in all Diſorders of the Lungs ariſing 
from a viſcous or a purulent Matter lodged there. Ir is ſaid to deſtroy Worms. 
| Externally it cleanſes foul Ulcers, and * by Way of Cataplaſm mitigates 
Pain. It is at preſent however not uſed in any of theſe Intentions alone, and 
zs merely kept in the Shops as an Ingredient in the Confectio Fracaftorii, which 
though it contain ſeveral Medicines of more Virtue, yet takes its Name Di- 
aſcordium from it. NV e e 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
_ CHAMADRYS, 


Germander. 


ERMANDER is one of the Dichnamia Gymnoſpermia of Linneus, 
and one of the Herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. There are many Species of 
it, but the only one uſed in the Shops is that called the common Germander, 
and deſcribed by all the botanical Writers, under the Names of Chamedrys vul- 
garis and Chamædris minor repens. 5 Pat EK Sg 
It grows to five, fix, or eight Inches high ; but the Stalks ſeldom ſtand 
wholly erect, but are procumbent in the lower Parts. They are ſquare, mode- 
rately thick, and very firm and woody. The Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and are 
of an oblong Figure, largeſt about the middle, ſerrated at the Edges, and ter- 
minating in a Point; they are of a green Colour, and of a bitteriſh and 
ſomewhat aromatic Taſte. The Flowers are ſmall, and of a pale red Colour, 
they ſtand in little Cluſters in the Ale of the Leaves, and are of the labiated 
Kind, but they want the upper Lip; the lower one is divided at the End in- 
to three Segments : Each Flower is ſucceeded by four roundiſh Seeds, which 
are ſituated in the Bottom of the Cup, which remaining. after the Flower is 
fallen, ſerves as a Capſule to them. The Root is fibrous and creeping, and 
the Plant propagates itſelf very faſt by it. It is not a Native of England, but 
is cultivated in our Gardens for the Uſe of the Shops. | 
Germander, freſh gathered and diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt a moderate 
Quantity of a limpid Phlegm, of 9 — Smell, but of a — 12 
— : 
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ſmall, four of them | 
remaining after they are fallen, ſerves them as a Kind of Capfule. oy 
The Root is ſmall, white, and fibrous. The whole Plant has a very ſingu- 
lar Smell, reſembling that of Reſin or Turpentine, whence its Name Ground 
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Taſte ; after this comes over a larger Quantity of a Phlegm till limpid; the 
firſt Runnings of which are more acid than the former Liquor, and the 1a6 
auſtere and diſagreeable. After this there comes over a browniſh and empy. 
reumatic Liquor, at firſt of an acid and faline Taſte, mixed with the auftere 
and toward the End highly impregnated with a volatile urinous Salt. Aſter 
all theſe there riſes a thick Oil in the Proportion of about five Drams from 
the Pound. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixj. 
viated, yields a moderate Portion of a fixed alkaline Salt. 
| Germander is attenuating and aperient, and has alſo a manifeſt Aſtringen- 


cy. It diffolves tough and viſcous Humours, diſlodges them from the Vice. 


ra, and afterwards ſtrengthens the Parts ſo as to prevent Returns. It is 3 
good Medicine in Jaundices, in the Begiftning of Dropſies, and indeed in moſt 
chronic Caſes ; and Matbiolus recommends it in peſtilential Fevers. It is by 


ſome recommended alfo as a Cure for the Gout, if taken for a long Courſe of 
Time in the Manner of Tea. At preſent it is rarely given alone, but is kept 


in the Shops as an Ingredient in many of the Compoſitions. 
CHAP TER XXVII. 


ChAMTIr ys, 
Ground Pine. 


FN ROUND PINE is one of the Didynamia Gymmoſpermia of Linneus, 
and of the Herbe verticillate of Ray. The Species of it uſed in our 


Shops is that known by the Name of the common Ground Pine, and called 
by C. Baubine and Tournefort, Cbamæpitys lutea vulgaris folio trifido ; others have 
called it Chamæpilys odorata lutea, Iva Arthritica and Apiga. : 


It is a low and unhandſome Plant. The Stalks are moderately thick, yet - 


they are but brittle; they grow to three,' four, or five Inches in Length, 
burt rarely ſtand JE upright, but are in Part at leaſt procumbent ; they 
generally grow ſeve 


ral from the fame Root, and are arranged in a Sort of cir- 
cular Form. The Leaves ſtand two at every Joint; they are divided into 


three narrow Segments; and are of a pale whitiſh green Colour, and hairy. 
The Flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh; they ſtand in the Az of the Leaves, 


and are of the labiated Kind; but they want the upper Lip, having only ſome 


Indentings in the Place of it, and a Number of Stamina. The lower Lip 1s 


divided into three a ee the Middle one of which is bifid. The Seeds are 
ucceed every Flower, and are lodged in the Cup, which 


Pine. It is a Native of England, but is not very common. It grows on dry 


and barren Hills, and in fome Places on the Ditch Banks by Road Sides. 


A Pound of freſh gathered Ground Pine, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firlt 
about two Ounces of a colourleſs Phlegm, of an aromatic Smell and Taſte. 


After this comes over a 1 jo Quantity not leſs than nipe or ten Onnees 
0 


of a Liquor limpid and colourleſs at firſt, but afterwards browniſn, and 
ef an empyreumatic Smell; this is of an acid and very auſtere Taſte. _ 
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this there riſes about three Drams, of a browniſh Liquor highly impregnated 
with a volatile urinous Salt, and about the fame Quantity of a thick and fattiſh 
Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, 
yields only a very ſmall Quantity of a fixed alkaline Salt, and that not of the 
alkaline, but of the Sal Salfus Kind. 3 Es: | DF 
Ground Pine is highly extolled,. by the Generality of the medical Writers, as 
an aperient, cephalick, and nervine Medicine. It is certainly of a very pe- 
cCuliar Smell and Taſte, and thoſe of ſuch a Kind as feem to indicate peculiar 
Virtues. It is however very little uſed at preſent, and is kept in the Shops 
merely as an Ingredient in the Theriaca, and ſome other of the officinal Com- 
- politions. | 23 | 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SALVIA, | 
Sage. 


QAGE is of the Claſs of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and of 
8 the Herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. There are many Species of it, but there 
are only two of them uſed in our Shops. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed there by 
the Names of Salvia bortenfis major, and Salvia bortenfis minor. We uſually 
diſtinguiſh them in Zmghſb by thoſe of common Sage or red Sage, and Sage 
of Virtue. The firſt is the Salvia latifolia of J. Baubine, the Salvia major of 
Parkinſon, and the Salvia vulgaris of moſt other Authors. eee 
The other is the Salvia minor aurita et non aurita of C. Baubine, the Sal- 
via minor frve Quinata of Parkinſon, and the Salvia minor of other Authors. 
The common or red Sage is a ſtout and robuſt Plant; it grows to a Foot or 
more in Height. Its Stalks are ſquare and of a purpliſh brown Colour, very 
firm and woody, and covered with light Hairineſs; they are divided into 
Branches, and theſe, while young, have leſs of the deep Colour than they af- 
terwards acquire. The Leaves ſtand in, Pairs; they are large, rough, and 
hairy; they ſtand on moderately long Footſtalks, and ufually are of a brown- 
ſh or reddiſh Colour. The Flowers are of the labiated Kind, very large and 
wide open; they are of a beautiful blue Colour, and ſtand in brown ſtriated 
Huſks. Theſe, when the Flower is fallen, become a Kind of Capſules, con- 
taining each four ſmall and dark coloured Seeds. The Root is moderately 
large, and very hard and woody ; it ſends out a Multitude of Fibres. The 
whole Plant has a fragrant Smell, and a very aromatic and agreeable Taſte. 
A Pound of freſh gathered red Sage, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt about 
three Ounces of a limpid Phlegm, ſmelling very agrecably of the Plant, and 
a a ſomewhat acid Tafte. After this come over near ten Ounces of a Li- 
— 4uor ſtill limpid, not ſmelling of the Sage, but taſting more acid than the 
former, and in the laſt Runnings very auftere. After this there riſes a ſmall 
uantity, about half an Ounce, of a brown empyreumatic Liquor ſtrongly 
on, and with a volatile alkaline Taſte; and a little Acidity. After this there 
Kis. a yet ſmaller Quantity of a brown Liquor totally of the volatile alkaline 
nd ; after this about two Drams of Oil, partly thick, partly fluid. The Re- 
mainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yelds near a Dram of a fixed 
alkaline Salt. Bbb 2 The 
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The common red Sage has always been eſteem'd a Cephalic and a Sudorige 
An Infuſion of it made in the manner of Tea, has been long famous, as the com. 
mon Drink of People in Fevers. It is attenuant and diuretic ; it promotes the 

 Menſes, and is good in Vertigoes, Tremors, Palſies, and in Catarrhs. There 
uſed to be kept in the Shops a Conſerve, Syrup, and ſimple Water of $ 
but they are all now out of Uſe ; the dry'd Herb is found to retain its Virtues 
much better than either of theſe Forms, and is ready for all Purpoſes, whether 
of Powder, Infuſion, or whatever. . e 

Sage of Virtue is an Herb much more different from the former in its 

Appearance than in its Virtues it is a much ſmaller Plant; it ſeldom grows 
to more than ſix or eight Inches high. The Stalks are large and woody, 
are brown at the Bottom but green toward the Top; they are very much 
branch'd, and cover'd with a light Hairineſs, and in the green Part they are 
much ſofter and tender than in the brown. The Leaves ſtand in Pairs on the 
Stalks at the ſeveral Joints; there are alſo __ many uſually growing im- 
mediately from the Root; they have long Pedicles, and are of an oblong 
and much narrower than thoſe of the common Sage ; they are broadeſt near 
the Baſe, and thence gradually grow ſmaller to the End, where they terminate 
in a blunt Point. Juſt at the Baſe of each of theſe Leaves there grow two 
ſmall Appendages or little Leaves, as it were, one on each Side the Stalk; 
theſe are call'd Ears, and the Plant is thence call'd by many, the auriculate 
Sage; they are not univerſally found on the Leaves, but they are very com- 
mon; the whole Leaves are of a pale green Colour, not ſerrated at the Edges, 
very rough, and of conſiderable Thickneſs, and of a ver eeable Smell. 
The Flowers are of the labiated Kind, and blue like thol of the common 
Sage, but ſmaller; the Cups are ſtriated in the ſame manner, and remain 
2 the Flower is fallen: They ſerve as Capſules for the Seeds, each containing 
The Principles of this Sage, on Analyſis, are much the ſame with thoſe of 
the former, and its Virtues and Uſes the ſame. Its Name Sage of Virtue has 
made many prefer it to the common Sage, for the making Tea for People in 
Fevers; but the more agreeable Flavour of the common Kind, and the pleaſant 
. Colour of the Infuſion, when a little Lemon Juice is added, have of late reſtored 
. it into general Uſe again. | We un ron nog 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BETO NIA, 
Wood Betom. | 
ETON is one of the Dichnamia Gymnoſpermia of Linn.eus, and one 
of the Herbe verticillatæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by G. Baubine under 
the Name of Betonica purpurea, and by the other botanical Writers under that of 


o 


BH | Betonica ſybueſtris, and Betonica vulgaris. | 
1 It grows to about a Foot in Height; its Stalk is ſquare, erect and hollow, 
af a browniſh green, and ſometimes of a purpliſh Colour, and is jointed at two 
or three Places very diſtant from one another, the Middle of the Stalk being alt 


ſmooth: At every Joint there are placed two Leaves, and there are a e 


| WOOD BETONY. 
f the ſame Figure growing from the Root about the Baſe of the Stalk. 
SC of an oblong Figure, broad at the Baſe and ſomewhat auriculated, 
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and they terminate in an obtuſe Point; they are crenated round the Edges, 
and are of a duſky, unpleaſant green Colour, and very rough and hairy. They 
have ſomewhat of an aromatic Smell,” and a __ y aromatic Taſte. The 
| Flowers are of the labiated Kind, and are placed in cloſe and ſhort Spikes at 
the Tops of the Branches; they are of a __ red Colour, moderately large, 
and have the upper Lip furrow'd and bent a little back, and the lower divided 
into three Segments. The Cup is rough and is divided into five Segments at 
the Edge, this remains after the Flower is fallen, and becomes a Kind of 
Capſule, containing four roundiſh and brown Seeds. The Root is large and 
thick, it creeps under the Surface of the Ground, and ſends out many Fibres. 
It is of a bitter and diſagreeable Taſte, with ſomewhat auſtere in it. 
Ihe Plant is common with us in ſhady Woods, and ſometimes in more ex- 
poſed Places. : 3 as + 
A Pound of freſh gather*d Betony, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about two 
Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm, ſmelling ſtrongly of the Plant, and of 
a ſubacid Taſte : After this come over about nine Ounces of a Liquor, at firſt 
| limpid and colourleſs like the former, but of a more ſtrongly acid Taſte ; then 
reddiſh, of a ſharp Smell, and a very acid Taſte ; and finally, in the laſt Run- 
nings, very acerb and auſtere, as well ax very, acid: After this comes over about 
half an Ounce of a reddiſh and very empyreumatic Liquor, partly acid and 
auſtere, partly of a volatile urinous Kind, and finally near two Drams of 'Oil. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields 
near a Dram of a pure fix'd alkaline Salt. ; 


| Betony is aperient, diſcutient and attenuating) it is famous in Diſeaſes of the 
Head and Nerves, and that not without ſufficient Cauſe, for many very great 
Cures have been perform'd in the Country Places where it abounds, with this 
Herb alone: It is alſo good in all Obſtructions of the Viſcera. Authors ſpeak 
of an anodyne and narcotic Virtue in it, and Pauli relates a Story of ſome 
Women employ'd in digging up and tranſplanting the Roots of it, who were 
rendered drunk, as it were, by it, and thrown into a thouſand ridiculous Geſtures, 
zs if by the Effect of a Doſe of Opium, or of immoderate Drinking : And 
Bartholine countenances this, by a ſimilar Story of ſome Gardiners, who were 
all made, as it were, drunk by the Effluvia of this Plant. OED TOR, 
It is a diſputed Point whether the Leaves or the Flowers of Betony have the 
greater Efficacy, but the general Cuſtom is to uſe them together. The beſt 
Way of taking Betony is in a ſlight Infuſion made in the manner of Tea. 
The Leaves and Flowers dry'd and powdered make an excellent Sternutatory, 
which is of great Service in Head-achs, and many other Diſorders of the Head - 
| and Nerves. Many People are alſo very fond of the external Uſe of the Leaves 
in Form of a Cataplaſm apply'd to the Forehead as a Cure for the Head-ach. 
The Roots of Betony differ extremely from the Plant, they are of a very 
nauſeous Taſte, and are apt to cauſe Reachings to vomit, if taken only in very 
{mall Quantity. We uſed to keep a ſimple Water, Conſerve and a of 


Betony in the Shops, but they are all now diſuſed, and the dry d Herb 
kept 1 | 958 5 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MA JjORANA, 
Marjoran. 


ARJORAM is one of the Didynamia Cymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and 
one of the Herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botani. 
cal Writers under the Name of Majorana vulgaris, Majorana vulgaris æſtiva, 
and amaracus. It is a ſmall but pretty Plant; it grows to about ſix or eight 
Inches high, ſometimes more, though rarely. Its Stalks are firm and hard, 
and of a pale browniſh green Colour, ſometimes reddiſh. The Leaves are 
ſmall and ſtand in Pairs, they are oblong and of a whitiſh green Colour, hoary 
and of a very fragrant Smell and aromatic Taſte. Toward the Tops of the 
Branches there appear certain imbricated roundiſh Heads of a pale Colour, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of Origanum; theſe are compoſed of four Series of 
Leaves, laid in Form of Scales larly over one another. The Flowers ap- 
pear from the Alæ or Sinus's of theſe, and are very ſmall, white and of the 
abiated Kind. The upper * of theſe is erect and bifid, the lower one is di- 
vided into three Segments. The Cup remains after the Flower is fallen, and 
then ſerves in the Place of a Capſule to contain four ſmall Seeds, of a roundiſh 
Shape and brown Colour, which ſucceed every Flower. The Root of this Plant 
is ſmall and fibrous; it is not a Native of Exgland, but is cultivated abundantly 
in our Gardens, Sweet Marjoram diſtill'd by the Retort yields firſt a limpid 
and colourleſs Liquor of the Smell and Taſte of the Plant, and with ſome 
Drops of the eſſential Oil floating on it; and beſide the Flavour of the Plant 
having alſo a ſaline, and toward the End a conſiderably ſtrong acid Taſte. After 
this comes over a ſmall Quantity of a browniſh Liquor, of a very acid, auſtere 
and ſaline Taſte, and of a ſtrongly empyreumatic Smell; after this there riſes a 
third Liquor, ſtill more brown and empyreumatic, but very ſtrongly impreg- 


nated with a volatile alkaline Salt; and afterwards a few Grains of the ſame 


volatile Salt in a concreted Form, and a moderately large Portion of a thick 
Oil; after a ſmaller Quantity of a fine thin and fluid one. The Remainder in 
the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Portion ef a 
fix'd alkaline Salt. Fr „ %% 
The whole Plant is very fragrant, and very acrid to the Taſte; it is attenuant, 
diſſolvent, and detergent; it is ſometimes mixed with our Foods, and that 
very properly when they are ſuch as would occaſion Flatulencies. It is good in 
nervous Caſes, and in Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, ariſing from a viſcous 
Phlegm. It moderately promotes the Menſes, and the Diſcharges by Urine 
and Perſpiration ; and is good in Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen. Many 
have given it great Commendation for the recovering of loſt Smell, and Hart- 
man declares it the greateſt of all Medicines in this particular Cafe. Its flower) 
Tops dry'd and powder'd, and given a Scruple for a Doſe, are greatly recom- 
mended in epileptic Caſes, and we are told of Cures perform'd ſingly by t- 
There uſed to be a ſimple, and a compound or ſpirituous Water of ſweet Marjo- 
ram kept in the Shops, but at preſent they are wholly diſuſed, and the dry'd 
Plant only kept there; this powder'd makes an excellent Sternutatory, _ — 
— —2 1 | Ju 
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juice of the freſh Plant has the fame Effect. This Plant carefully dry'd and 
diſtillbd in the uſual Way in the Alembic, yields a very fragrant Oil, which on 
being rectifyd by a new Diſtillation, leaves a large Portion of reſinous Fœces 
behind it, and is then extremely thin, light and fragrant, and is greatly com- 
mended by Hoffman in paralytic and nervous Cafes of all Kinds ; as well inter- 
nally taken on Sugar, as externally uſed by way of Liniment. Rubb'd on the 
Head it is ſaid by Etmnller to recover the Senſe of Smelling when loft, and to 
de one of the beſt Applications in the World to remedy that ſtuffing up the 
Noſtrils, ſo common with Children while they ſuck, and fo troubleſome to 
them in ſucking. | : T | 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MAR U N, 


Herb Maſtich. 63 Ho: Fog 


one call'd Marum verum, and Marum cortuſi, not uſed in our Shops, though 
the officinal Marum of ſeveral other Parts of Europe; the other, which is the 
Marum in Uſe with us, is the Marum vulgare or common Herb Maſtich. 
The Marum Maſtichen redolens of C. Baubine, the Marum Maſtich Gallorum et 
Anglorum of Lobel, and the Thymbra Hiſpania majorane folio of Tournefort. 

It is a very pretty Plant, though a ſmall one; it ſeldom grows to more than 


five or fix Inches high; its Stalks are hard and woody, and very much branch'd. 


Its Leaves are very ſmall, oblong and pointed, in Shape reſembling thoſe of 


the common Serpy/lum or wild Thyme, and very woolly or downy. They 
are of a very acrid Taſte, and of a fragrant and ſomewhar reſinous Smell, re- 


ſembling that of Maſtich. The Flowers grow in little Tufts on the Tops of 


the Branches, and a little below them; theſe Tufts or Heads are woolly, and 
the Flowers which iſſue from them are very ſmall, of a white Colour and 


| hbiated Form: The upper Lip is ere& and divided into two Segments, the 
lower one is divided into three. The whole Plant has an extremely fragrant 
Smell, but particularly theſe Heads: Four ſmall Seeds ſucceed every Flower, 


and are ſafely lodg' d in the Cups the Flowers ſtood in, which are immers'd in 


| theſe Heads. The Root is ſmall and fibrous. The Plant grows wild in Spain 
and 7taly, but with us it requires ſome Care to make it thrive well in a Garden. 


It is an agreeable Aromatic, but a very acrid one; and has alſo an Aſtrin- 


gency in it greater than moſt of the Plants of this Claſs. Diſtill'd in a Retort 
1 yields a Liquor colourleſs in the firſt Runnings, but afterwards brown; 
this is at firſt 5 


other Liquor in much ſmaller Quantity, reddiſh and very acid, auſtere and 
laline ; then a yet ſmaljer Quantity of a Liquor ſtill browniſh, and impregnated 
with a volatile urinous Salt; and finally a moderate Quantity of Oil, part © 
tf thin and Fluid, part thick and like Lard, but blackiſh. The Remainder in 
the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and kixiviated, yields a large Portion of a 


fed alkaline Salt, not leſs than a Dram and a half from the Pound. 


5 


IARUM is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of Limmæus, and of the 
Herbe verticillatæ of Mr. Ray. The Name is * to two Plants, the 


an agreeably aromatic Smell and Taſte, but afterwards it be- 
Dames acid, and toward the jaſt Runnings auſtere: After this comes over an- 


of 


The 
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The other Kind of Marum, called the true Marum, and Marum Cortuf,, in 
the Shops is the Thymbra maritima incana fruteſcens foliis lanceolatis of Tar. 
nefort, and the Trago origanum latifolium of C. Baubine. It is a larger Plant than 
the former, it grows to a Foot high, its Stalks are firm and heavy, its Leaves 

are of an oval Figure and pointed at the End ; they are a third of an Inch in 
Length, and two thirds of that in Breadth, of a pale green Colour on the 
upper Side, and hoary underneath ; their Smell is ſtrongly aromatic, and 
ſo pungent, that it often occaſions ſneezing. The Taſte is very acrid and aro- 
matic ; the Flowers ſtand in the Alæ of the Leaves, and greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the common Chamædrys, or Germander; they are red, and of the labiated King, 
but without the upper Lip, the Stamina growing in the Place of it. The Flower 
is ſucceeded by four „ which the Cup remaining after the Flower is fallen 
ſerves as a Capſule for, EO 
It is frequently wild in ſome Parts of Spain, in other Places it is cultivated in 
Gardens, to ſupply the Demand in the Shops. Its Principles on Analyſis are 
much the ſame with thoſe of the common Marum, and the Virtues aſcribed to 
both by Authors agree as well. Minderery and Wedelius have written particular 
Diſſertations on the Virtues of Marum; a call it an aromatic of the very firſt 

Claſs, and ſpeak very largely alſo of its Virtues as an Attenuant and Diſſolvent. 
They recommend it greatly as a Diuretic, and as a Stomachic and Carminative, 
and give it great Praiſe in all Obſtructions of the Viſcera. At preſent however 
it is with us in very little Tſe; it is kept dry'd in the Shops as a Sternutatory, 
and when rubbed to Powder it proves a very powerful one, It is alſo an Ingre- 

dient in the Trochi/ci Hedichroi, which enter the Compoſition of the Theriaca. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ELATNR, 


 Fluellin, 


LATINE is one of the Dichnamia Angioſpermia of Limmeus, and of 
the Herbe fruftu ficco fingulario flore monopetalo of Ray. It is the Linaria 
ſegetum Nummularie folio villeſo of Tourne fort and Ray. The Elatine folio ſub- 
rotundo of C. Baubine. It is a low and weak Plant, the Stalk is round, hairy, 
and tender; it ſcarce riſes to more than four Inches in Height. The Leaves 
are of an irregularly oval Figure, largeſt near the Baſe and terminate in 2 
Point; they are of a greyiſh green Colour, very ſoft to the Touch, and 
ſmooth, or very little dentated at the Edges; they ſtand on ſhort Fooſtalks 
and are placed alternately on the Stalks. From the Alæ of the Leaves there 
ariſe ſingle Pedicles very ſlender, about an Inch in Length, and ſupporting 
each a ſmall Flower of the Shape of that of the common Linaria, or Toad: 
flux, with a long and lender Spur or Heel behind. The Seed -veſſel is rout 
diſh, and is divided by a Membrane into two Cells, containing a Number of 
very ſmall roundiſh Seeds. The Root is ſmall and thin, it penetrates 1 
dicularly into the Ground, and has a few Fibres annex d to it. The w 
Plant has a very bitter and aſtringent Taſte, and a very particular Smell, not 
very agreeable. It grows wild in our Corn Fields in very great Abundance. 
A Pound of freſh gather'd Fluellin, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt 2 
| 3 * 


two 
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tuo Ounces and a half of à limpid and inodorous Phlegm, of an obſcurely 
acrid Taſte; after this come over about ten Ounces of a Liquor limpid and 
colourleſs in the firſt Runnings, but browniſh toward the latter Part: this is 
at firſt of a very acid Taſte, but toward the laſt Runnings it becomes auſtere 
and rough. After this come over about three Drams of a browniſh Liquor, 
ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile urinous Salt; and finally a little more than 
a Dram of Oil, partly thin and fluid, partly thick and coarſe. The Remainder 
in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire, till the Aſhes no longer ſparkle on ſtir- 
ring, and then lixiviated with Water, yields about half a Dram of a fix d al- 

ine Salt. 880 n 1 
3 is greatly recommended by the Medical Writers as an Aperient, Re- 
ſolvent, and Vulnerary. The ſimple Water, diſtill'd from the freſh Herb has 
been uſed to be employed for theſe Purpoſes, but it retains very little of the 
Virtues of the Plant: The Infuſion is much better, or the expreſs d Juice is ſtill 
preferable to that. It is greatly extoll'd by ſome in _— and ſcrophulous 
Caſes; it has been alſo uſed externally to cancrous and other eating Ulcers ; 
an Ointment made. of it for the ſame Purpoſes, and for the remedying all 
cutaneous Foulneſſes; at preſent however the Plant is very little uſed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MEegcvurriALis, 
Herb Mercury. 


mMAHE Mercurialis of the Shops is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Lin- 
neus, and one of the Herbs flore apetalo fue ſtamineo of Ray. Tour- 
nefort has deſcribed it under the Name of Chenopodium folio triangulo, C. Bau- 
bine under that of Lapathum folio triangulo undtuoſo, and Tragus under that of 
| Rumex unfluoſus ; others have called it, Bonus Henricus, Tota Bona, and Spi- 
%% labors 07 ten E org 35 Nie 
lt grows to a Foot or more in Height, the Stalks are often ag than this, 
but they are apt to be in Part procumbent ; they are ſtriated, hollow, and yer 
very firm and tough, and are of a greeniſh Colour, with more or leſs of a 
purpliſh Caft in it. The Leaves are large and of a Sort of triangular Figure; 
they are broad and aurited at the Baſe, and decreaſe in Breadth gradually to 
the Point, which is ſharp and long. They are of a yellowiſh green'on the up- 
| per Side, but underneath they are cover'd with a grey Powder very unftuous 
to the Touch. Theſe ſtand on conſiderably long Pedicles, and are placed al- 
 Eernately on the Stalks. The Flowers ſtand in Spikes at the Tops of the Stalks, 
and are ſmall, and compoſed of a Multitude of yellowiſh Stamina ariſing out 
of a greeniſh Cup, divided into many Segments. The Seed is ſmall, flat, and 
rounded in its * but with a Depreſſion in one Part that gives it ſome- 
thing of the Figure of a Kidney. Theſe are black when ripe, and they ſtand 
n the Cups of the Flower, which remain as a Sort of Capſules for them. The 


2 is thick and firm, of a yellowiſh Colour, and a bitter and diſagreeable 


The Plant 18 very common with us in 0d Places, and on dry Banks, 
and ſometimes about the Bottoms of on Walk. _ = 
mY e 
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A Pound of the whole Plant freſh taken up with its Roots and Seeds, diſtin, 
in a Retort, yields firſt about three Ounces of a limpid Phlegm of an herbs. 
ceous Smell and Tafte, and ſomewhat faintly acid ; after this about eight Ounces 
of a Phlegm of the ſame Smell and Tafte with the former, but intenſely acid 
withal; then a ſmall Quantity of a reddiſh empyreumatic Liquor of a ſtro 
acid, auſtere, and faline Taſte ; after this a ſmall Quantity alſo of a 70 
empyreumatic Liquor, ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile, alkaline Salt; and 
finally about two Drams of a coarſe thick Oil. The Remainder in the Reton, 
calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields nearly two Drams of a pute 
fix' d alkaline Salt. 3 ee Ws. 
This Plant is of an emollient Nature, and is eaten by many People in the 

manner of Spinach, which when cultivated in a Garden it | quan. excels. 

when wild and in Places where it has lefs Nouriſhment it is not ſo tender. The 
Spikes of Flowers before they open are the fineſt Part of this Plant. If eaten 
largely, it gently opens the Bowels. A Cataplaſm of the Leaves is greatly re- 
commended in Pains of the Limbs, in Tumors, and even in Ulcers, which 
it cleanſes and greatly diſpoſes to heal. The poor People in country Places 
uſe it as a Cataplaſm for the Rheumatifm, and even for the Gout, and that 
without Danger and with great Succeſs. In the Shops it is principally kept x 
an Ingredient in Decoctions for Glyſters. 1 


_ CHAPTER XXXIV. 
PARIETARIA, 


P ellitory of the Wall. 


DARIETARIA is one of the Pohgamia Monoecia of Linnaus, and one of 
the Herùæ flore imperfedta five ſtamines of Ray. It is the Parietaria Off- 
cinarum & Dioſcoridis of C. Baubine, and the Parietaria vulgaris of the Gene- 
rality of other Authors. It is a robuſt Plant, its Stalks are round and woody, of 
a browniſh Colour, and grow to a Foot or more in Height ; they are lightly 
| hairy, and are very hard. The Leaves ſtand alternately on theſe at half n 
Inch or more Diſtance 3 they are of an oblong Figure, broadeft in the mid- 
dle, ſmall toward the Baſe, and terminate in a ſharp Point; they ſtand on Pe- 
dicles of a quarter, or ſometimes halt an Inch long, and have uſually young 
Branches growing from their Az toward the lower Part of the Plant; they are 
of a duſky green, and a little hairy: The Flowers grow in little Cluſters at the 
Inſertions of all the upper Leaves; they are of the ſtamineous Kind, and ar 
ſucceeded each. by a lingle Seed, to which the Cup ſerves as a Receptacle. | 
The Root is ſlender, long and furniſh'd with many Fibres. It is a common 
Plant with us on old Walls. Dy 33 PEE” 25 
A Pound of freſh gather'd Pellitory of the Wall, diſtill'd by the Reton, 
yields firft between ten and eleven Ounces of a Liquor, the Runnings of 
which are limpid and colourleſs, the latter ſomewhat turbid and whitiſh, and 
of a ſtrongly and remarkably faline Taſte; after this comes over another L. 
- wk the Quantity about two Ounces and a half, this is colourleſs in the 
unnings, but afterwards browniſh, at firſt of a ſaline, but afterwards of 4 
acid Taſte ; after this comes over an Ounce of a more brown and emp 


© matic Liquor, ſated with a volatile alkaline Salt; and finally about a Dram 
and 2 MF of a thick Oil, and a few Grains of a volatile ine Salt in a 
concreted Form, affixes itſelf to the Receiver. The Remainder in the Retort, 
calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields about a Dram of a fix d alkaline 
nene is eſteemed an Attenuant and Abſtergent, and with theſe Qualities 
it has an after Aſtringency which renders it peculiarly proper in many Caſes. 
is given in Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and in Suppreſſions of Urine. It is 
2 very common Ingredient in Decoctions for Glyſters, and particularly in ſuch 
as are given in Nephritic Cholicks. Externally a Fomentation of it is recom- 
mended in hard Tumors and to cleanſe foul Ulcers. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
Cera, 
We Onion. 


of the Herbæ radice bulboſa præditæ of Ray. There are ſeveral Species 
it uſed at our Tables, but the only one retain'd in the Catalogues of medi- 
cinal Simples, and always underſtood under the Term Cepa, in medical Wri- 
ters, is the common Onion. The Cepa vulgaris, or common Onion of our Gar- 
dens, the Cepa Vulgaris floribus & tunicis albis vel uf pot pre of C. Bau- 
hine, Cepa Rotunda Alba & Rubra of J. Baubine. The Leaves of this are long 
and tubular, of a rounded Figure, ſwelling in the middle and terminating in a 
Point; they are a Foot or more in Length, of a dark green Colour, of a ſtrong 
and diſagreeable Smell, and of an acrid Taſte. The Stalk grows to four Feet 
or more in Height, it is hollow like the Leaves, and ſwells out in the middle, 
and is ſmaller toward each End; the Flowers grow at the Top of this Stalk in 
a globular Cluſter, they are not large, and are either of a whitiſh or purpliſh 
Colour; the Seed Veſſel which ſucceeds theſe is round, divided into three Cells, 
and fill'd with black, and ſomewhat roundiſh, but angular Seeds. The Root 
is round, and is compoſed of a vaſt Number of Coats ſurrounding one another; 
the internal ones are white and fleſhy, the external uſually reddiſh, ſometimes 
- whitiſh, and thin as Paper; the general Figure of the whole Root is uſually 
approaching to round, ſometimes however it is oblong, and ſometimes flatted : 
A Number of Fibres moderately large grow from the Baſe of this Root. A 
Pound of Onion, the Root, Leaves and Stalks, diſtill'd in a Balneum Va- 
poris, yields firſt a limpid Liquor ſmelling ftrongly of the Plant, and of a 
lomewhat ſaline Taſte, in Quantity between five and fix Ounces ; after this 
comes over a more ſaline and obſcurely acid Liquor, the Quantity about ſeven 
Ounces, The Remainder of this Diſtillation put into a Retort and urged with 
a ſtronger Heat, firſt yields about five Drams of a reddiſh. Liquor of a faline 
and ſomewhat auſtere Taſte, and afterwards about one Dram of a brown and 
very empyreumatic Liquor, containing a volatile alkaline Salt, but having ſome 
cidity with it, and near a Scruple of a volatile alkali Salt in a concreted Form. 
Finally there come over about two > Rp of a fatty Oil, and the Remainder 
„ „ in 


75 E Cepa or Onion is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Linneus, and 
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in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields but about twelye 
Grains of a fix d alkaline Salt. | : TIT 
Onions are much eaten, and it would be well if her were yet more ſo: 
they attenuate tough and viſcous Humours, and cleanſe the Stomach, and 
excite an Appetite ; they are very powerfully diuretic, and in ſome De 
romote the Menſes ; but they are apt to breed Flatulencies, and if eaten too 
hejjely to affect the Head and diſturb the ſleep afterwards ; they tend to looſer. 
ing the Bowels, but do not exert that Quality unleſs eaten largely. A Syrup of 
Onions made from a ſtrong Decoction of them with Honey is an excellent Me. 
dicine in Aſthmas of the moiſt Kind, and in all Diſorders of the Breaſt, in which 
a tough and viſcous Phlegm is the Cauſe; and either this Syrup, or a ſimple 
Infuſion may be taken as a Diuretic, and will be found to have conſiderable 
Effect. It has the Credit of being good alſo in Peſtilential Diſorders, both az 
a Preſervative and a Cure. Some have a way of roaſting an Onion, which has 
been hollow'd in the middle, and the Cavity fill'd with Venice Treacle; but 
there may be better ways of giving the latter Medicine, an Onion boil'd to a 
perfect Softneſs is recommended by many as a Cataplaſm for the ripening of 
Peſtilentia Bubos. 3 3 


People frequently uſe Onions as a Cure for Baldneſs, rubbing the Part where 
they would have the Hair grow again Night and Morning with a freſh cut 
Onion till it become red and itch ; this repeated for ſome time often is found 
to ſucceed. A Mixture of equal Parts of the Juice of Onions and Spirit of Wine 
is good againſt Deafneſs, a few Drops of it being put at times into the Ears; 
and an Onion cut in two and macerated an Hour or more in the ſame Spirit is 
a good external Application in Head achs. A Cataplaſm of roaſted Onions and 

Butter is.an excellent external Application for the Piles. I Troll 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Lu juLA, 
5 Mod Sorrel. 


1 JULA is one of the Decandria Pentagynia of Linnæus, and is ar- 
; ranged among the Herbe Pentapetalæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
| botanical Writers under the Name of Lujula vulgaris, Oxys flore albo, and Tri 
folium acetoſum flore lateo. In the Shops it has been called. beſide Lujuls, 4- 
leluia, Oxyiripbyllum,. and Panis Cuculi, © ID 
It is a very ſmall Plant; its Root is thick and of an irregular Surface, ap. 
pearing as if ſcaly. It is ſometimes white, ſometimes reddiſh in Colour, and 
creeps horizontally under the Surface of the Ground. It ſends out a Mult- 
| tude of Fibres of a whitiſh Colour, and from its upper Part there ariſe alio à 
Number of thin and weak Pedicles ; they are round and of a green or fine red 
Colour, ſometimes in Part variegated with both, ſometimes. entirely red, T 
entirely green. Theſe are about three Inches long, and on the Tops of them 
ſtand the Leaves; they are placed three on each Pedicle ;. they are broader 
than they are long, very thin and tender, and of a pale green Colour, very 
{mooth,, and indented in Manner of a Heart at the fot; they are of an 4 
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tremely pleaſant acid Taſte. Among theſe riſe up other Pedicles, which ſuſtain 
each a ſingle Flower, which is confiderably large, white, very thin and tender, 
and compoſed of a ſingle Petal, ſo deeply divided into five Segments as ge- 
nerally to have been miſtaken for a pentapetalous Flower, The Cup of the 
Flower is ſhort, the Seed Veſſel which ſucceeds each Flower is of a pentan- 

ar Form, and contains in five ſeparate Cells, a great Number of ſmall Seeds, 

which when ripe fly out with great Violence on touching the Pod. It is fre- 
quent with us in Woods and about the Stumps of old Trees, in the Bottoms 
of ſhady Hedges. 3 

A Pound of the freſh Leaves of Lujula with their Stalks, diſtilled in a Re- 
| tort, yields firſt between five and ſix Ounces of a colourleſs and limpid Phlegm, 
of an herbaceous Smell and Taſte, but with it ſomewhat ſaline and urinous. 
After this come over between ſeven and eight Ounces of a Liquor as colour- 
leſs and limpid as the firſt, ſmelling and taſting of the Herb, and not of the 
ſaline and urinous Taſte of the former, but at firſt moderately acid, and af- 
terwards more and more ſtrongly ſo. Afﬀter this comes over a ſmall Quantity, 
not more than a Dram- and a half, of a browniſh Liquor impregnated pretty 
ſtrongly with a volatile urinous Salt. Then riſes a ſmall Quantity of volatile 
Salt, about nine or ten Grains, in a dry Form; and finally about two Drams of 
a thick and opake Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, 
yields about half a Dram or hardly ſo much of a fixed alkaline Salt. | 

The Juice of the Leaves of this little Plant is ſo ſtrongly acid that it turns 
the Syrup of Violets red, and on mixing with Oil of Tartar makes an Effer- 
veſcence, and produces an urinous Smell. The dried Plant thrown on a clear 
Fire makes a Kind of ſlight Detonation in the burning, which proves that it 
obtains a Salt approaching to the nitrous Kind,  _ 
| It is a very grateful Acid, and in Fevers quenches Thirſt, and takes off 
the Heat of the Stomach. It is recommended in Fevers of all Kinds, and 
in the Scurvy, and alſo in Obſtructions of the Liver and other Viſcera. It 
is ſometimes given in Decoction in Fevers, and the expreſſed Juice is mixed 
with the Juices of the other antiſcorbutic Plants, when intended againſt the 
Scurvy. Externally it is much recommended againſt inflammatory Erup- 
tions of all Kinds in Decoction, which is to be uſed by Way of Fomenta- 
tion. There uſed to be a Syrup and a diſtilled Water of Lijula kept in the 
Shops, but at preſent they are rejected, and only the Conſerve is retained. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


NM. ALVA, 
The common Mallow. 


4 HE Mallow is one of the Monadelphia polyandria of Limæus, and of 
the Herbæ Semine nudo Polyſperme of Ray. There are a great many 
Species of it, but the only one in Uſe in our Shops is the common wild 
Kind, the Malva vulgaris of Ray and Parkinſon, Malva Sylveſtris folio finuato 
of C. Baubine, and Mal va Sylve/tr:s major of J. Baubine. Some for its nume- 
rous Virtues have called it Omnimorbia, a Remedy for all Diſeaſes. 


Is 


— 


% n 


It grows to three or four Feet high. The Stalks are round, hollow, ſome. 
what 49 and of a pale green or purpliſh Colour, or variegated with both; 


they are very much branched, and full of Leaves and Flowers. The Leaves 
ſtand on long Pedicles, they are of a roundiſh Figure; thoſe which grow on 
the Stalks are more laciniated, thoſe which rife immediately from the Root 
more entire; they are of a deep green Colour and ſomewhat hairy. The 
Flowers are large and handſome, they ſtand on ban jan long Foot Stalks 
. which are hairy and of a pale green; they are purpliſh with Streaks of white 
or of a pale reddiſh Colour, and are of a mucilaginous and not unpleaſant 
Tafte. Theſe are each ſucceeded by a great Number of Seeds of a Kidney. 
like Shape, which are arranged together in a circular Form, and are firmly 
held in their Places by the remaining Cup of the Flower. The Root is long 
and moderately large; it penetrates directly perpendicular into the Earth, and 
has but few Fibres; it is of a fweetiſh mucilaginous Tafte, not difagreeable. 
All the reft of the Plant has indeed the ſame Taſte, but is no where fo plea. 
ſank as. in the Root, except in the Flower. : 
The Roots and Leaves of the common Mallow, diſtilled by the Retort, 
yield firft a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm of an obſcurely acid Taſte, other- 
wiſe inſipid, and without Smell. After this comes over another Liquor limpid and 
colourleſs, but of a more ſtrongly acid, and toward the laſt Runnings of a very 
auſtere Taſte. After this there comes over a very ſmall Quantity of a brown 
empyreumatic Liquor highly r with a volatile alkaline Salt, and 
after this a thin, and finally a coarſe and thick Oil, both in conſiderable Quanti- 
ty. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire, yields a large 
Proportion of a fixed alkaline Salt by the common Proceſs of Lixiviation. 
Mallow Leaves were for many Ages eaten boiled in the Manner of Spinach; 
but we have at preſent ſo many better taſted Plants for the Service of the Ta- 
ble, that this is wholly left to the Shops. The freſn Roots are uſed as a Di- 
uretic and Emollient, and the dried Leaves as an Ingredient in Clyſters, and 
in emollient Fomentations and Cataplaſms. The Ancients gave the Juice of 
' the Mallow in large Doſes in Inflammations and Obſtructions of the Viſcera. 
HA ſtrong Decoction of Mallow Root is apt to be too mucilaginous and to fit 
ill upon the Stomach ; but a light Infuſion in the Manner of Tea agrees very 
well, and has very good Effects in many Caſes. 
It is a good common Drink in Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, and peculiarly in 
Caſes of Gravel or Inflammation of the Kidneys, and in Stranguries and Sup- 
preſſions of Urine of all Kinds. A Conſerve made of the Flowers will have 
the ſame Effect, it Plenty of warm and weak Liquors be drank after it; but 
ho 1 of the Root is pleaſant, and anſwers the Purpoſe better than any 
1 * ws 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MztLiLoTvus, 
Melilot. 


ELILO I is one of the Diadelphia Decandria of Linneus, and one of the 
Herbæ Flore papilionaceo trifoliata of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
3 botanieal 
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botanical Writers under the Name of Melilotus vulgaris, Melilotus Flore luteo, 
and Melilotus Germanica. VVV | 

It grows to about two Feet in Height; its Stalks are ſlender, round, of 
a pale green or browniſh Colour toward the Bottom, and of a fine ſtrong 
Colour towards the Top ; they are not hairy, but are ſtriated on the Sur- 
| =" and are hollow within; they are divided into numerous Branches, and 
are ſcarce ſtrong enough to ſupport themſelves upright. 5 
The Leaves are placed alternately on the Stalks, and ſtand three on each Pe- 
dicle; theſe Pedicles are very ſlender, and an Inch or more in Length; the 
Leaves are of an oblong Figure, ſmooth, of a deep. green Colour natural 
ſerrated about the Edges, and uſually appearing much more jagged there 
fam the ings of duke pile ION | £ ; 
The Flowers grow in long Spikes on peculiar Pedicles, vi om the 
Ale of the Leaves; they are ſmall, of a beautiful relive Colcer, and of 
a papilionaceous Form, reſembling thoſe of the common Trefoils. They de 
not ſtand very thick in the Spike, and confift each of four Petals ; they ftand 
on very ſhort Footſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods which hang pen- 
dulous from the Pedicles, and are rough on the Surface, and are not contained 
within the Cup, as is the Caſe in the Generality of the Trefoils. They grow 
| black when ripe, and each contains one or two Seeds of a roundiſh Figure and 
yellowiſh Colour, and of a legaminous Taſte. The Roots are white, tough, 
and very long, penetrating deep into the Earth, and furniſhed with a great 
Number of ſhort Fibres from almoſt every Part; ſo that they take in a great deal 
ol Nouriſhment. The whole Plant is of a ſtrong and to ſome People a dia- 
+ _ ND 3 3 . | 
A Pound of Melilot freſh gathered, at the Time when it is in Flower, and 
diſtilled by the Retort, yields firſt about five Ounces of a clear and colourleſs 
Liquor ſmelling ſtrongly of the Plant, and of a bitter and acrid Taſte, with 
an obſcure faline and acid one. After this there come over between eight 
and nine Ounces of a Liquor ftill clear and colourlefs, more bitter than the for- 
mer, and more acrid as well as more evidently acid, and towards the laft 
Runnings very auſtere. After this comes over a ſmall Quantity, not more 
than three Drams, of a browniſh empyreumatic Liquor, impregnated with a 
volatile alkaline Salt, and about twelve or fourteen Grains of the fame volatile 
Salt in a concreted Form; and finally about three Drams of a thick Oil like 
Treacle. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields about 
half a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. 3 
Melilot is ſcarce ever given internally, but externally uſed it is a great E- 
mollient, Reſolvent, and Digeſtive. It is a good Ingredient in Cataplaſms 
mad Fomentations of this Intention, and in Clyſters. It uſed to be an Ingredient 
in the Plaiſter employed in dreſſing Bliſters, but its Virtues in that Form being 
very little, and the green Colour expected from it cafily counterfeited with Ver- 
greaſe, it is now left out of that Compoſition. The Flowers are recom- | 
mended by ſome in Infuſion, in the Manner of thoſe of Camomil, as a Re- 
medy for the Fluor Abus. ne 5 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CocHLEARIA, 
. Scuroygraſs. 


CURVYGRASS is one of the Tetradynamia Siliculo/a of Linnæus 
and one of the Herbæ Flore: tetrapetalo Siliculoſe of Mr. Ray. There are 
many Species of it; but that which is uſed in our Shops is the common round. 
leaved Kind, the Cochlearia folio ſubrotundo of C. Baubine, the Cochlearia na. 
jor Batavica folio ſubrotundo of Moriſon, and the Brittanica of Geſner. 5 

It is a low Plant, the Leaves, which riſe immediately from the Root, are nu- 
merous; they are of a roundiſh Shape and dark green Colour, about an Inch 
in Diameter, and ſomewhat hollow in the middle, ſo as to reſemble a Spoon; 
they ſtand on Pedicles of three or four Inches long, and are very ſucculent 
and thick, and of an acrid, pungent Taſte, and a ſtrong but diſagree- 
able Smell. The Stalks riſe up among theſe, and are ſucculent and juicy al- 
ſo; they are eight or ten Inches long or more, but are not erect. but procum. 
bent in the lower Part, and are furniſhed with Leaves not exactly reſembling 
| thoſe of the Bottom Cluſter, but ſomewhat oblong, jagged at the Edges, and 

Joined immediately to the Stalk without any Pedicles. The Flowers are ſmall 
and white, and are ſucceeded by little round membranaceous Capſules, in which 
are contained a Number of Seeds lodged in two ſeparate Cells.  _. 

The Root is white and full of Fibres. The Plant is all of it of the ſame 
acrid and pungent Taſte with the Leaves. LE 1 8 
' A Pound of freſh Scurvygraſs, diſtilled in a Retort, yields at firſt a Phlegm, 
the firſt Runnings of which are whitiſh and milky ; but what follows is clear 
and limpid. The firſt Running of this is acrid and pungent, and has the 
Smell and Taſte of the Plant; what comes afterward is leſs acrid, and has a 
| ſoweriſh Taſte ; the whole of this Phlegm is between eight and nine Ounces. 

After this there comes over a Liquor colourleſs at firſt, but afterwards of an 
empyreumatic Smell and browniſh Colour, in Quantity about two Ounces and 
a half; the firſt Runnings of this are acid, but afterwards it becomes leſs acid 
and very auſtere. This is ſucceeded by an extremely ſmall Quantity, ſcarce 
more than a Dram of a reddiſh empyreumatic Liquor, higaly ſated with an 
alkaline volatile Salt, and this by near a Dram and half of a thick Oil like 


Lard. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields about four 
Scruples of a fixed alkaline Salt. 2 1 Fs : 


The acrid Taſte of this Plant appears, by this Analyſis, not to depend 
rincipally on its Salts, as has been generally underſtood, but on a oy 5 
ungs 


iar light, fine, and extremely pungent Oil, which is one of the firſt T 

that riſe in the Diſtillation, and gives a turbid Look and white Colour to 
the Water that firſt comes over, a Circumſtance very ſingular in the Analyſis 
of this Plant; almoſt all others, though ever ſo much abounding in Oil, yield- 


ing at firſt a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm. 
Scurvygraſs is a very powerful Attenuant and Reſolvent, and on that Prin- 
ciple it is an excellent Medicine in all Diſeaſes ariſing from a viſcid State of 

rticularly in the Scurvy, which it Is ſo famous for its "= 


the Fluids, and pa 
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wes apaitiſt, as to have obtained its Name from them. It is a common Ex- 
ror to give this Plant in Decoction, for a great Part of its volatile Principles 
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are loſt that Way. The expreſſed Juice is much better than this, and the eat - 
ing the whole Herb by Way of Sallad is beſt ef all. The Herb when dried 
has ſcarce any Virtue, an Extract has been by ſome recommended as a good 
Wap of concentrating its active Parts; but it is Gly to ſee that they muſt 
needs be all loſt in the Operation. Ray recommends an Inftifion of it in Malt- 
Liquor, as a common Drink for feorbatic People; but he obſerves, that it 
ſhould not be left in it more than two or three Days, which is Time 
enough for A its finer Parts, and that the reſt rather clog and hurt 
an do an) 1 55 5 
® is 0 be abferved that the Seurvy is a Diſeaſe & variquis in itſelf, in dif- 
ferent Conſtitutions, that the ſame Medicine cannot be univerſally proper in 
tt; and in particular this Plant, though fo ſucceſsful againſt this Diſeaſe under 
many Circümſtances, is yet ſo improper in others, that it may do much 
Harm; particularly in thoſe Caſes where the Scurvy is attended with a Red- 
neſs in the Face, Palpitations of the Heart, frequent feveriſh Heats, Head- 
adhs, Purgings, and other ſuch Symptoms; in all theſe Caſes all acrid Medi- 
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The Juice of Scurvygraſs is greatly recommended by ſome for waſhing - 
the Mouth with, when the Scurvy appears in that Part, 200 the Gums are tu- 
mid and inflamed, and ſubject to bleed on the leaſt Touch. The Juice may 
in this Caſe be uſed either alone or with a ſmall Admixture of Alum, which 
greatly increaſes its Virtue. : 1 EN 2 


CHAPTER XI. 
BcABUNOA, 
Brooklime. 


ECABUNGHA, or Brooklime, is one of the Decandria Monogynia of 
Linneus, and of the Herbe Flore tetrapetalo Anomale of Ray. There are 
ſeveral Species of it, but only one of them is uſed in Medicine; this is the 
| moſt common Kind, and is deſcribed by Parkinſon under the Name of Ana- 
gallis froe Becabunga major, by C. Baubine under that of Anagallis Aquatica ma- 
5 — and by Tournefort under that of Veronica Aquatica major folio 

It is a very beautiful Plant when in Flower; its Stalks are round, thick, 
and ſucculent, and grow to ten Inches or a Foot in th; but they do not 
ſtand entirely erect, but are procumbent in part, and often take freſh Root at 


* 
- 1 


de Joints, where they touch the Ground. They are ſometimes ſingle, of- 


den branched, and when cut through appear of a fungous or ſpungy Texture. 
The Leaves are oblong, rounded at the Ends, and ſerrated about the Edges; 
they ſtand in Pairs, two at every Joint of the Stalk oppoſite to each other; 

they are near an Inch long, and ſinooth on the Surface; and fomewhat 
glofly, of a thick Subſtance, and of a dark or blackiſh gteen Colour. From 
the Ale of theſe Leaves there ariſe Pedicles one on each Side; theſe are three in- 
ches long or thereabout, and are each ornamented with a long Series of Flow- 
en of a beautiful Sky-blue Colour, 5 into four Segments at the Edge, 
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and are ſucceded by ſmall Seed Veſſels, flat and of a Kind of cordated Form, 
in which are lodged a number of ſmall Seeds in two Cells. The Root is ſmall 
and creeping, and of a white Colour. It grows in watery Places with us in 
great Abundance, and propagates itſelf extremely quick, by taking freſh Root 
the Effect of its ſpreading. 3 
Freſh Brooklime, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about a fourth Part of its 
Weight, of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor without Smell, but with an 
obſcurely acid Taſte. After this comes more than double that Quantity of a 
Phlegm, at firſt limpid and ſomewhat more acid than the former, then reddiſh 
and very ſtrongly acid, and afterwards auſtere : After this comes a very ſmall 
Quantity of an empyreumatic Liquor, partly acid and partly impregnated with 
a volatile Alkali; and finally between two and three Drams of a thick Oil. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields about a Dram of 
a fix'd Salt, but that not of the alkaline but of the Sal Salſus Kind, 
Authors talk of Brooklime as a powerful Diuretic, and Promoter of the 
Menſes, and ſome recommend it greatly for the 4 yp of a dead Fœtus; 
but this is talking much at Random, the Herb is of ſo temperate a Nature that 
it may be eaten in Spring Sallads againſt the Scurvy. It is indeed fo far from 
being a hot Medicine, as the Authors who attribute ſuch Efficacy to it affirm, 
that it always agrees beſt with, and does moſt Service to People of hot and dry 
Conſtitutions z and in that Kind of Scurvy that ariſes from the Acrimony of the 
Salts, and is attended with a broken Texture of the Blood and livid Spots, it 
is, if continually uſed for ſome length of Time, a very admirable Medicine, 
the common Way of preſcribing it for theſe Purpoſes is in Form of the ex- 
preſs'd 2 either alone or with the other Spring Juices, as that of Water- 
Creſs, Sc. oP . . 2 5 1 
A ſimple Water of Brooklime uſed to be kept in the . but it was 
found to poſſeſs ſcarce any thing of the Virtue of the Plant, and is now very 
juſtly rejected. „„ 


CHAPTER XII. 
NasTuRTIUM AqQUATICUM, 
AG © 


ATER CRESS is one of the Claſs of the Tetradynamia Siliculoſo 
VV of Linnew, and of the Herbe fore tetrapetalo: Siliquoſee of Ray. lt 
is deſcribed by C. Baubine under the Name of Nafturiium Aquaticum Supinum, 
and by JF. Baubine under that of Sifymbrium, Cardamine feve Naſturtium Aquaticun, 
and Gerard calls it Naſturtium Aquaticum frve Cratenafium, „ 

It is a low and procumbent Plant, its Stalk is ſucculent and tender, of a pale 
green Colour, ſtriated on the Surface, and procumbent in the lower Part, where 
it takes frequent Root as it lies upon the OT The Leaves ſtand ſingly 
at the Joints, they are of the pinnated Kind, compoſed of two, three, or four 
Pairs of Pinnæ of an oblong Form, with a larger Leaf at the Bd. 
They are of a dark green Colour, very ſmooth on the Surface, and of a verj 
acrid and ſharp Taſte. The Tops of the Stalks and Branches are ornamented 
with little Cluſters of Flowers, which are ſmall and white, and are ſucceeded 
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by long and ſlender Pods, containing a very ſmall Seed. The Root is long 
and flender, it creeps under the Surface and ſends out a great number of fine 
Fibres at the Joints. It is extremely common with us in marſhy Places, and 
about the origin of Springs. | | VVV 
Deiſtill'd in a Retort it yields firſt a large Portion of Phlegm, the firſt 
Runnings of which are colourleſs and limpid, and of an herbaceous Smell, and 
obſcurely ſaline and ſubacid Taſte ; but the latter Runnings brown, very acid, 
and more auſtere : After this comes over a ſmall Quantity of a brown empyreu- 
matic Liquor, ſtill more acid and more auſtere than the former; then a ſmall 
Quantity of a 1 brown like the former, but highly impregnated with a 
volatile alkaline Salt: After this a conſiderable Quantity of volatile Salt con- 
cretes in a dry Form, and a Quantity of a thick and black Oil comes over. The 
Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a 
moderately large Share of a fix d alkaline Salt. pes 
The young Leaves of this Plant are frequently eaten in Spring as a Sallad : 
They are not however without very conſiderable Virtues in Medicine, as may 
be concluded from the Analyſis; the whole Plant is of a very acid Taſte, and 
is a powerful Attenuant and Reſolvent. It is recommended as a Kind of Specific 
in the Scurvy, and is eaten in great Quantities by many with that Intent, and 
that with very good Succeſs. It is good againſt all Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 
and conſequently in Jaundices, and many of the chronic Diſeaſes. It is alſo a 
powerful Diuretic and Promoter of the Menſes. People have pretended to 
preſerve the Virtues of this Plant in Waters, Syrups, and Conſerves, but the 
very beſt Way of taking it, is either this of eating it as a Sallad, or drinking 
the expreſs d Juice, which it is at preſent much a Cuſtom with us to do in 
Spring, with that of Brooklime and ſome other of the antiſcorbutic Plants. 


CHAPTER XII. 
APARINE, 
Cleavers. 


A PARINE is one of the Tetrandria ia of Linneus, and of 
the Herbe Stellatæ of Mr. Ray. It is well known among us by the 
Name of Cleavers, and is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the 
Name of Aparine Vulparis, Aparine Major, Aſperugo, Spargula Lappago and 
 Philotbropos. It grows to two or three Feet in Height, but is ſo weak in the 
1 Stalk that it cannot ſupport itſelf erect, if it have not the Advantage of grow- 
ng among Buſhes. Its Stalks are ſlender, ſucculent” and ſquare, —_ 
on the Surface, ſo as to lay hold of any thing they touch, hollow within, and 
uſually bending ſeveral Ways ; they have a ſort of Knots or Joints at an Inch 
r two Diſtance, and at every one of theſe a number of Leaves, five, fix, or 
leren, diſpoſed in Form of the Rays of a Star all round the Stalk : Theſe are 
T an oblong Figure, very narrow, and rough in the ſame manner as the Stalk, 
he Flowers ſtand un long and ſlender Pedicles, growing out at the Ale of the 
caves; they are very ſmall and white, and conſiſt each of a ſingle Petal di- 
viced into four Segments at the Edge. The Cup is in the ſame manner divided 
into five Segments, and when the Flower is fallen there appears in its _ a 
Ddd 2 e $0 
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dry, roundiſh and cartilaginous Fruit, which ſeems compoſed of two globular 
Bodies apply'd cloſe to one another, and contains two umbilicated Seeds, The 
whole Plant is ſacculent and tender, and is of a raw herbaceous Taſte, |; 
ws very frequent in our Hedges, and 1s ſometimes very troubleſome in 
Corn Fields. . TOP 
A Pound of freſh gather'd Aparine, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about 
four Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm, of an herbaceous Smell and 2 
faintly acid Taſte: After this comes over another Liquor till limpid and 
colourleſs, but of a more ſtrongly Acid, and toward the laſt Runnings of an 
auftere and ſomewhat ſaline Taſte, in Quantity about nine Ounces : After this 
there comes over about a quarter of an Ounce of a browniſh Phlegm, impreg- 
nated with a volatile alkaline Salt; and finally about the ſame Quantity of a 
thick dark colour d Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, 

yields about a Dram of a fix d alkaline Salt. F 
The Plant is efteem'd Aperient and Sudorific. Its Juice taken in large Doſes 

is a powerful Diuretic, and is greatly recommended by ſome in Dropfies. It 

is given ſometimes in Decoction among other Ingredients in nephritic Caſes, 
and its Juice is made one of the Spring Juices, taken by People for ſcorbutic 
Complaints: Externally it is ſaid to be good againſt ſcrophulous Swellings, 


MEDICINAL HERBS 
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GRATIOLA, 
Hedge Hyſſop. 


: HE Gratiola is one of the Diandria Monogynia of Linn;eus, and one of the 
f | Herbæ fruftu ſicco ſingulari flore monopetalo of Ray, It is diſtinguiſhed by 
the botanical Writers by the Names of Gratiola Vulgaris, Gratia Dei, Gratiiis 
| Centauroides, and Limmſium. Moriſon ealls it Digitalis mininia Gratiola 41. 
Its Roots are ſmall and creeping, they run a great Way under the Surface af 

| the Ground, and ſend out Fibres at their ſeveral Joints. The Stalks are cre 
and have frequent Knots or Joints, they riſe to ten or twelve Inches high: Ti 
Leaves ſtand in Pairs at the Joints, they are of an oblong Figure, an Inch in 
Length, and more than half an Inch in Breadth ; they are ſmooth and extreme) 
bitter to the Taſte; from the 4/7 of theſe Leaves ariſe Flowers ſtanding 
ſingly, they are tubular, conſiſting of a ſingle Petal, and are perforated be 
hind. They are in this hinder Part crook'd like a Horn, ad in Colour yellon, 
ſtriped with brown Streaks; they are two thirds of an Inch in Length, and 


about a quarter of an Inch in Diameter, and at the Front are divided into 09 
Lips of a pale purpliſh Colour, ſtanding lar aſunder; the upper Lip is * 
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| Shape of a Heart and is bent upwards, the lower. one is divided into three 'Seg- 
ments; the Cup is divided into five Segments, and the Flower is ſucceeded by 
g ſingle Fruit of a roundiſh Figure, but pointed, of a pale purple Colour, 
divided into two Cells and fill'd with minute Seeds. The whole Plant is ſcent- 
leſs, but of an extremely bitter Taſte, with ſame ſlight Aftringency with it. 
It is a Native of England, and of moſt other Parts of Europe. It grows by 
Riyer Sides, and in * Places where there is Moiſture - 

A Pound of freſh gather'd Gratiola, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about 
three Ounces of a Liquor clear and colourleſs, without Smell, and of a faintly 
faline and acid Taſte. After this come over about ten Ounces of a Liquor at 
firſt clear and colourleſs, but toward the laſt Runnings browniſh ; the firſt Part 
of this is more acid and ſomewhat auſtere, and the latter very ſtrongly acid and 
as ſtrongly auſtere : After this comes about half an Qunce of a brown Liquor, 
impregnated with an alkaline volatile Salt, but acid and auſtere withall ; and 
finally about two Drams of a thick Oil like Treacle. The Remainder in the 
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and deſtitute of Pedicles growing by the Baſe to the Stalk. The Flowers ſtand 
on the Tops, and have long and ſlender Pedicles ; they are ſmall, white, and 
conſiſt each of five little Petals pointed at the End. They ſtand in a five 
leav'd Cup and have whitiſh Stamina in the Middle. The Seed Veſſels are 
like thoſe of the common Flax, but ſmall, and the Seed is gloſſy, lubricoug, 
and of an oblong Form like that of Flax. The whole Plant has a very bitter 
and nauſeous Taſte: It grows wild with us in dry Paſtures, and on hilly 
Grounds in great Abundance. - . 8 
A Pound of Linum Catharticum freſh gather d and in Flower, diſtill'd 
the Retort, yields firſt about five Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, 
without Smell, and of a faintly and acid Taſte. After this come over about eight 
- Ounces of another Liquor, till clear and pellucid, of a ſtronger acid Taſte, and 
toward the laſt Running ſomewhat auſtere: After this come over about three 
D rams of a reddiſh Liquor, ſtill auſtere and ſomewhat acid, but impregnated 
alſo with a volatile alkaline Salt: After this about an equal Quantity of a brown 
empyreumatic Liquor, impregnated ſtrongly with a volatile alkaline Salt, and 
without any Auſterity or Acidity; and finally about three Drams of a thick 
Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields more than 
two Scruples of a fix d alkaline Salt. B oP ce he OLD 
The Linum Catbarticum is a common Purge among the Country People, and 
is almoſt as rough a one as the Gratiola. The common way of taking it is in 
Infuſion in Ale, to which it communicates a very bitter and nauſeous Tate, 
and a very ſtrongly cathartic Quality: A Dram of the Powder of the dry'd 
Herb, or of the freſh Leaves bruis'd and form'd into a Bolus will anſwer the 
Purpoſe. It is greatly recommended by ſome in Dropſies: It is proper to mix 
Aniſe, or ſome other of the Carminative Seeds with it to prevent its griping. 
It is given in moſt chronic Caſes, and where People's Conſtitutions are 
robuſt enough to bear it, often with great Succeſs. es jr Fol: 


CHAPTER Il. 
. LAURZO ILA, 


25 Spurge Laurel. 


HE Laureola is one of the Odtandria Monog ynia of Linneus, and one of 
the Bacciferæ of Mr. Ray. It is diſtinguiſhed by botanical Writers by 
the Name of Laureola ſemper virens flore viridi, Laureola mas and Thymel.ea Lauri 
folio. It is calld Laureola mas in Diſtinction from the Mezereon, which is 
_ call'd Laureala faming by max. e 
The Root of the Spurge Laurel is thick, long and woody, not ſingle but 
compoſed of a number of Ramifications. Its Stem is tough, firm and woody, 
about the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, and cover'd with a greyiſh or pale 
brown Bark. It grows to about three Feet high, and is branch'd toward the 
Top; and its Leaves which grow about the Tops of the Branches are oblong, 
and of a fine ſhining deep green. They are ſmall at the Baſe, broadeſt toward 
the oppoſite End, and terminate in a Point; they are very thick and fleſhy, of 
a very ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, not ſerrated at the Edges, and are n all 
the Winter. From among theſe Leaves there grow little Pedicles of an Inch 
* — 
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„thick and cover'd with a peculiar Kind of foliaceous Flakes or Scales; 
4 L are placed ſmall Flowers of a greeniſh yellow Colour, theſe con- | 


h of a fingle Petal, and are tubular in the hinder Part, but before th 

- vided 1 = pointed Segments; theſe have no Cup, and are „ of 
by ſmall oblong Berries of the Shape of an Olive, green at firſt but black when 
containing a thin Juice, and in the Center a ſingle hard Kernel like a Seed 
Hemp, and full of a white Nucleus. Every Part of this Shrub, the Leaves, 
Bark and Root are of a hot, acrid and pungent Taſte, ſcarce fu le on 
che Tongue. It is a Native of England as well as of moſt other Parts of Europe. 
It 2 in our Woods, and makes a very beautiful Figure in Winter by its 
F Pound of the freſh gather'd Leaves of Spurge Laurell, diftill'd in a Re- 
tort, yield firſt about two Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, ſmelling 
and taſting of the Plant, and of an obſcurely acid Taſte withall : After this 
comes over a Liquor at firſt colourleſs and clear and much more acid than the 
former, toward the laſt Runnings browniſh and yet more acid, and very auſtere, 
the whole about nine Ounces ; after this there comes over about a Quarter of 
' an Ounce of a brown, empyreumatic, very acid, and ſomewhat ſaline Liquor; 
after this about half an Ounce of a brown Liquor copiouſly impregnated with 
a volatile alkaline Salt; and finally about half an Ounce of a thick black Oil. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields about two Scruples 
of a fix d alkaline Salt. 5 T 
Spurge Laurel is a very rough Purge, it operates both upwards and down- 
wards, and uſually carries off a great Quantity, but it is apt to inflame and 
erode the Stomach and Inteſtines; the Leaves are ſomewhat milder than the 
Bark of the Stem; that of the Root is ſtrongeſt of all: a few Grains of either 
dry'd and powder'd is a Doſe : Many have given it in Dropſies, and ſometimes 
with Succeſs, but upon the whole, it is ſo rough and dangerous a Medicine, that 
while we have ſo many others capable of anfwering all the Purpoſes intended. 
by it with leſs Danger, it is unpardonable to bring it into Ul. 
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5 Mezexzon, © 
The Mezereon Shrub. 


HE M:zereon is alſo one of the O#andria Monogynia of Linnaus, and 

one of the Bacciferæ of Ray. It is ſo nearly allied to the Lawreols as to 
be generally called by the ſame Name, only with a Diſtinction of Female, and 
is indeed another Species of the ſame Genus. Tournefort calls it Thymelea Lauri 
folio deciduo, frve Laureola femina, and J. Baubine Laureola folio deciduo froe 
Mezereon Germanicum; others have called it Chamælæa Chamedaphne and Daph- 
wides, but theſe latter are leſs diſtin Names: in the Shops its general Name 
„„ „%% // ͤ V ͤ an bb Bagg 
| kisa low Shrub growing to three or four Feet high, rarely more, and is 
generally much branched ; its Branches are round, woody, and very tough, ſo 
that it is hardly poſſible to break them: They ate cover'd with a double * | 
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te outer one thin and of a grey Colour, the inner one green on its duter Pare 
and White on its itmer Surface. oc e 
The Leaves grow ſeveral together out of certain little Tubercles of the Bark, 
they are ſmaller, thinner, and ſofter than thoſe of the Spurge Laurel, and 
not ſo glofſy; the Flowers are tubular, divided into four Segments at the Ex. 
ttemity, * a fine red Colour, and of a ſweet Smell: theſe have no Cups aud 
are ſticceeded by Berries of the Figure of an Olive, bur ſmall; and at firſt of 
2 green Colour, but black when ripe ; the Root is tough, woody and creeping. 
The Shrub is not a Native of England, but is very common in our Gardens, 
It grows wild on the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains in great Abundance. 
The Leaves, Bark, and every Part of this Shrub are acrid and pungent, and 
inftame the Mouth and Throat for à long titne ; it has indeed all the Chants 
and Qualities of the Laureola, but in a rather more intenfe Degree. 
A Pound of the Tops of Mezereun, with the Leaves freſh gather'd and di- 
ſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about four Outices of a clear and colourleſs Li- 
s quor, of an acrid and ſubacid Taſte ; after this there comes over a Liquor co- 
| lourfefs at firſt, but afterwards browniſh, in Quantity about eight Ounces and 
4 half; the firft Runnings of this are very acid, and toward the End it becomes 
auſtere; after this there comes about half an Ounce of a Liquor of a mix'd, 
acid, auftere, and ſaline Taſte, and after all theſe, about three Drams of a 
brown and very empyreumatic Liquor, containing a large Portion of a volatile 
alkaline Salt; finally a few Grains of volatile Salt concrete in a ſolid Form, and 
there comes over about two Drams and a half of a thick Oil. The Remainder 
in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields about two Scruples 
of & Bd alkane 3, Fo lor on” 
The Bark of the Root of Mezereon, or the inner Bark of the Trunk are 
Yeſcribed oy ſome in Dropſies, and other Caſes where ſtrong Purges are to be 
d Recourſe to; but it is ſo rough and violent a Medicine, that it is beſt to 
baniſh it" entirely from all internal Uſe: it uſually vomits as well as purges, and 
very frequently brings away Blood with the Stools. Externally it is ſometimes 
uſed by way of a Seaton, a long and ſmooth Piece of the Root being intro- 
duced after Maceration in a Z:xivium of Wood: Aſhes, to occaſion a copious 
Diſcharge from the Ear, in order to take off Inflammations of the Eyes, 


CHAPTER V. 
| Coscvr a, 
1 Dodder. | 


 F\USCUTA is one of the Tetraudia Digyina of Linneus, and one of the 
| Herbæ flore tetrapetalo anomalæ of Ray. We keep what we call two Kinds 
of it in the Shops, a larger called ſimply, Cuſcuta and Dodder, and a ſmaller 
called Epithymum or Dodder of Thyme, from its growing upon that Plant. 
The firſt is deſcribed by the botanical Writers under the Name of Cuſcuia . 
jor, Coſſutha thajor, and Caſitha. The latter under thoſe of Epithymieth and G 
cuta minor, but they are both the ſame Species. 3 

Dodder is a very ſingular Plant in its Nature and Manner of growing, when 


3 


it firſt ſhoots from the Seed it has little Roots which pierce into the Earth near 
the Roots of other Plants, but the Stalks or Capillaments it is formed of, ſoon 
after clinging about theſe Plants, the Roots grow unneceſſary and wither away. 
From this time it propagates itſelf along the Stalks and Branches of the Plant, 
twining round them, and entangling itſelf about them in a very implicated 
r. 
1 no Leaves, but conſiſts entirely of Capillaments or Stalks of the Thick - 
neſs of a ſmall Twine of a browniſh Colour, with a Caſt of red which run to 
great Lengths; theſe are of an acrid and ſubaſtringent Taſte, and have at cer- 
in Diſlances a Number of Tubercles, which fix them faſt down to the Bark 
of the Plant they grow on, and by Means of which ny abſorb and take in 
the nutritious Juices deſtined for its Nouriſhment : Theſe Tubercles ſerve in 
the Place of Roots, ſo that thoſe which are furniſhed by the Seed at the origi- 
nal Shooting of the Embryo Plant may very well be ſpared. : 
The Flowers ſtand in a Kind of little round Cluſters or Heads on ſeveral 
Parts of the Stalks, they are ſmall, of a whitiſh or pale reddiſh Colour, of the - 
Bell. faſhion'd Kind, and are deeply divided into four or five Segments at the 
Edge. This deep Diviſion miſled Ray into the placing it among his tetrapetalous 
Plants, tho in reality the Flower is monopetalous, or conſiſts ſolely of one 
Leaf divided in this manner at the Edges. 5 1 
The Flower is ſucceeded by a roundiſh Fruit or Capſule with three or four 
Ridges on it that ſeem to give it a trigonal or tetragonal Form; this has only 
one Cavity, and when ripe it ſeparates into two Parts, the upper one of which 
is much larger than the under. The Seeds contain'd in it are numerous, very 
ſmall and of a brown Colour. Theſe Seeds when the Capſule opens fall upon 
the Ground, and there, after ſome time, produce a Number of young Plants. 
Such of theſe as are lucky enough to riſe near other Plants, whoſe Stalks they 
can faſten themſelves to, ſucceed very well, they grow up apace, and as ſoon 
as they are well faſten' d to the Plant by the little Protuberances already men- 
tion'd, the Root dies as of no farther Uſe. Thoſe Plants of Dodder which 
grow up in Places where they have not this Advantage die very ſoon. This 
is ealily ſeen by ſowing the ripe Seeds in a Pot of Earth in which there is no 
other Plant; they ſoon ſhoot up and promiſe very fairly, but they all die in a 
little time after, it being from the Veſſels of other Plants taken in by Means 
| of its Protuberances, and not by the common nutritive Juices of the Earth 
taken in by its Roots, that Nature has deſtined this Plant to be nouriſh'd. 
It has grown a Cuſtom to call that Cuſcuta peculiarly by the Name Cuſcuts, 
which grows upon Flax, tho' the Plant is in reality the ſame on whatever Herb 
tis fed. When growing on any other Plant beſide Flax, it has been the Cuſ- 
dom to name it from that Plant by prefixing the Greek epi, upon, to the Name 
of the Plant. Thus the Dodder that grows on Horehound is called Epimarru- 


bium, that on Lavender, Epilavendula, and that on Thyme, Epithymum. We at 

wag do not much uſe our own Cuſcuta, which is frequent enough in ſome 

-arts of the Kingdom on many Plants; but the greateſt Part of what is kept 

in the Shops is of the Epithymum Kind, or ſuch as grows, or is ſaid to grow 

” no other Herb but Thyme. We have this from the Iſland of Crete, and from 

ce, The Cretic Epithymum is Rey in longer and thicker Capillaments, 
8 © 
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or Taſte, but with a faint Acidity when held ſome time in the 


yields about a Dram or ſomewhat leſs of a fix d alkaline Salt. 


than the common Cuſcuta, and the purgative Virtue is ſo weak in both, that 


_ deed, tho? not of the Shrub Kind, but a mere herbaceous Plant, extremely like 


Height, its Stalks are ſucculent and tender, and have frequent Joints ; they are 


as in the Elder ; they are of an agreeable Smell, * like that of Peach 


round as they ripen, and when ripe are black: the Birds are ſo fond of tbeſe, 
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the Venetian is compoſed of ſmaller and ſhorter, and is of a more aromatic 
Smell and ſtronger Taſte. 5 

A Pound of Cuſcuta, freſh gather'd and diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about 
three Ounces and a half of a limpid colourleſs Phlegm almoſt without Smell 
Mouth 3 after 
this there come over between ſeven and eight Ounces of a more acid Liquot, 
the laſt Runnings of which, tho? ſtill colourleſs, are auſtere ; after theſe there riſez 
about half an Ounce of a reddiſh Liquor of an empyreumatic Smell, the firſt 
Droppings of which are extremely acid, but the ſucceeding ones very ſtrongly | 
impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt: Finally there come over about two 
Drams of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, 


The Ancients recommend Epithymum as a Purge. It is no more ſo indeed 


at preſent neither is at all regarded in that Intention. We eſteem the Epithymun 
however to be an Attenuant and Aperient, and pay more regard to the Authors 
who recommend it in Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and in Jaundices, Dropſies 
and other chronic Diſeaſes, but it is very little uſed in any Intention. 


CHAPTER VI. 
EBuLus, 985 
Dwarf Elder. 


T HE Ebulus is one of the Pentandria Trigyma of Linneus, and one ol 


the Baccifere of Ray. It is well known among us by the Names of Dwarf 
Elder and Danewort, and is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers, under 
thoſe of Ebulus, Sambucus humilis, Chameafte and Sambucus Herbacea. lt is in- 


the common Elder in its whole Appearance. It grows to five or fix Feet in 


hollow like the young Shoots of Elder, and have the ſame Sort of Pith in 
them; but they are annual and die down to the Ground in Winter, tho the 
Root remains many Years. The Leaves are large and of a deep green, they 
are compoſed of two or three Pairs of ſmaller Leaves placed on a middle Rib, 
with an odd Leaf at the End ; theſe are longer and narrower than thoſe of the 
Elder, and are ſerrated round the Edges and pointed at the End. The Flowers 
are ſmall and white, they conſiſt each of a ſingle Petal divided into five = 

ments at the Edge, and are diſpoſed in large Cluſters in the Form of Umbets ' 


or Apricot Kernels, but of a very diſagreeable Taſte. The Flowers are ſucceeded 
by Berries green at firſt, and of a Sort of triangular Figure, but they gro# 


that it is rare to meet with any of them that ſtand to a full State of Maturity. 
The Juice of theſe ftains the Hands with a deep Purple; every Berry contain 
three Seeds, angular on one Side, and gibbous on the other. The Root 
white, fleſhy, and of about half an Inch in Diameter; it creeps every way 
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ger the Surface of the Ground, branching out in a very remarkable manner, 
and is of a bitter, acrid, and nauſeous Taſte. The Plant grows wild in many 
Parts of England, but it is cultivated for medicinal Uſe in the Gardens about 


Me. 

7 of Ebulus, freſh gather'd and deſtill'd by the Retort, yields firſt 
bout four Ounces of a Phlegm clear and colourleſs at the firſt Runnings, but 
browniſh toward the laſt, and of an unpleafant Smell, at firſt acid, after- 
wards ſaline in Taſte; after this there comes over a browniſh Liquor, at firſt of 
a lightly alkaline Taſte, and afterwards of a very ſtrong one, in Quantity about 
ſeven Ounces: after this about a Dram and half of a browner and very empy- 
reumatic Liquor, ſated very ſtrongly with a volatile alkaline Salt; and finally 
about two Drams and a half of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, 
calcined 2 an open Fire and lixiviated, yields about two Scruples of an alka- 
line fix d Salt. e TY ME 

The Roots and Leaves of Dwarf Elder have the Character of very briſk 
Cathartics ; if the former are prefer*d the cortical Part only is to be uſed ; for 
the hard woody Matter within is ſo far from being purgative, that it is aſtrin- 
gent; and is preſcribed by Hoffman in the Fluor Alus. The Leaves e more 
mildly and ſafely than the Bark of Roots, but both are occafionally given in 
Dropfies according to the Strength of the Patient; at beſt it is but a rough and 
difagreeable Medicine, often occaſioning Vomitings, and ſometimes Convulſions 
if taken by People of tender Conftitutions. Upon the whole, it is a Medicine 
that no Body ought to venture upen without much better Advice than the 
People have who uſually take it. Er an ee OS 

The Flowers are eſteemed ſudorific, and the Leaves boil'd till perfectly ſoft 
mike a Cataplaſm for the Sciatica, Us 


CHAPTER VI. 
Txirolium PaiuposUM, 
Buckbean. 


UCKBEAN is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Linnæus, and one 
of the Herbæ pentapetale vaſculiftræ of Ray; tho? called a Trefoil from 
ts Leaves, growing always three on the ſame Stalk ; it is extremely different 
from the common Trefoils, which have all of them papilionacious Flowers. It 

is deſcribed by C. Baubine under the Name of Trifolium Paluſtre, and by Gerard, 
Parkinſon, and others, under that of Trifvlium Paludoſum ; ſome alſo call it Tri- 
folium Fibrinum and Ifopyrum. 2 . et 

It is a low but very beautiful Plant, the Root is as thick as a Man's Finger, 
and runs horizontally under the Surface ſpreading very faſt; it is browniſh on 
the outſide and white within, jointed as it were in ſeveral Places, and furniſh'd 
with abundance of Fibres : The Stalk is thick, fleſhy, and tender, of a pale 
Steen, or elſe of a purpliſh Colour, often Purple near the Ground, and green 
1 the top; it grows to ſix or eight Inches, the Leaves ſtand on long Foot- 

Iks, and always three of them ate placed on each; they are 1 mooth 
at the Edges, broadeſt in the middle, gtowing tiarrower toward the Baſe, and 


ending in a Point: they are ſucculent, of a fine gloſſy green, and of an extremely 
| 285 W bitter 
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bitter Taſte. The Flowers ſtand in a beautiful Spike of an Inch or two in Length 
at the top of the Stalks; they are white with a faint Caſt of red moderately large, 
and ornamented with a Multitude of curled Filaments, which give them a ve ry 
ſingular and very beautiful Appearance. The Seed Veſſels which ſucceed to 
theſe are ſhort, and thick; pointed at the End, and contain a Quantity of 
ſmall bitter Seeds. The whole Plant has no Smell, but every Part of it ha; 
this ſtrongly bitter Taſte. It is a Native of our own Iſland, and grows in many 
Parts of it in marſhy Ground in very great Abundance. Diſtill'd by the Retor: 
it yields firſt a moderate Quantity of a colourleſs. Phlegm, of an obſcurely acid 
and ſaline Taſte, then comes over a much er Quantity of a ſtill colourleſs 
Phlegm, of a more acid, and toward the laſt Runnings of an auſtere Taſte, 
after theſe comes a ſmall Quantity of a browniſh Liquor, at firſt acid ang 
auſtere, but afterwards of an alkaline, volatile and urinous Tafte ; after this 
comes a ſmall Quantity of a thick Oil, and the Remainder in the Retort, be- 
ing then calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a moderate Quantity 
of a fixed alkaline Salt. 5 1 OE 
It is greatly recommended by ſome as a Diuretic, and a Remedy for Dro 
ſies in their firſt Stage; others ſay much of it in the Cure of intermittent . 
vers. It is very evident that it is an Attenuant and Aperient qualified to diſ- 
ſolve viſcous Humours in the Stomach and elſewhere; and it is greatly re- 
commended by many in all the Diſorders of the Breaſt ariſing from a tough 
viſcous Matter in the Lungs. At preſent however it is left to the Country 
People to cure themſelves with, being very rarely heard of in the Shops. The 
eneral Way of taking it is in a ſtrong Infuſion, though many prefer the Juice 
dein expreſſed from the Leaves. = . 8 


CHAPTER VIII. 
 GemrsTa, 
Broom... 


T3) ROOM is one of the Diadelphia Decandria of Linneus, and one of the 
Frutices faliquoſe Floribus difformibus five papilionaceis of Ray. There are 
leveral Species. of it, but only one -of them is uſed with us in Medicine; This 
is the common Broom, the Geniſta vulgaris of moſt authors, the Genifta angu- 
loſa & Scoparia of C. Baubine, and the Geniſta angulaſa trifolia of F. Baubine. | 

It is a ſmall Shrub growing to four or five Feet in Height; its Stem and 

larger Branches are woody, firm, and tough, but never thick. From theſe 
are produced a Number of fine ſmall and ſlender Twigs of a bright green Co- 
lour, very long and extremely flexible ; theſe are of an angular Figure, and 
are furniſhed with ſmall Leaves of a deep green Colour and pointed at the 
Ends, and ſomewhat hairy. Theſe ſtand thick upon the Stalks ;. thoſe which 
ſtand toward the lower Part of theſe Twigs are placed three together, the 

others ſtand ſingle ; the Flowers ſtand alſo on theſe Twigs or young Shoots 3 

they are large and of a beautiful yellow; they are of the Shape of our Fea 
or Bean Flower, and are ſycceeded. each by a flat and broad Pod, black when 
ripe, and containing a Number of flattiſh hard Seeds of a duſky Colour, 
and ſomewhat. Kidney-like Shape, The Root is hard, woody, tough, and 
L ; 
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gerible. It is of a yellow Colour, and it ſpreads every Way under the Ground, 


ſo as to propagate the Shrub very abundantly. It is common with us on 
Heaths and other uncultivated and barren Grounds ; its Leaves and young, 
Shoots are bitter and diſagreeable to the Taſte ; its Seeds when roaſted have 
ſomewhat of the Taſte of Coffee. 45 
A Pound of the green Twigs of Broom with the Leaves and Flowers, di- 
filled in a Retort, yields firſt about three Ounces of a colourleſs and inſipid 
Phlegm, except that it has a ſlightly acid Taſte; after this there come over 
between nine and ten Ounces of a Liquor colourleſs at firſt, but toward the 
laſt Runnings reddiſh and foul. This is of an intenſely acid Taſte at the firſt 
Running, but toward the End it grows more auſtere and leſs acid. After. 
dis riſes a very ſmall Quantity of a browniſh Liquor highly impregnated with 
4 volatile urinous Salt, and about a Dram and half of Oil, with a few Grains 
of the volatile Salt in a dry or concreted Form. The Remainder, calcined 
and lixiviated, yields a Dram and half of fixed alkaline Salt: A very large 
Proportion. =p = „% eng. Ws 
| — is an Attenuant, Abſtergent, and Aperient : It „ Obſtructions 
of the Viſcera, and is particularly good in Diſorders of the Liver and Spleen. 
The Juice of the green Shoots of Broom, or a ſtrong Infuſion of them in Wine, 
is an excellent Diuretic, and cleanſes the Ureters and Kidneys : If taken in large 
Doſes; it purges by Stool, and is thus doubly proper in dropſical Caſes. The Seed 
of Broom is alſo a Purge, and that of no weak Kind, a Dram and half of it is 
a Doſe. The young Buds that are to open into Flowers are frequently pick- 


ldd in the Manner of Capers, and make a very agreeable Addition to our 


Foods. If eaten crude and without pickling, in any conſiderable Quantity, 
| they are apt to provoke Vomiting, but the Acid of the Vinegar wholly. pre- 
vents this in their pickled State: 3 
The moſt uſual Preparation of Broom for internal Uſe is a Lixivium made 
with white Wine from the Aſhes of the dried Stalks burnt. This is a pow- 

erful Diuretic, and is greatly praiſed in Dropſies and many other chronic Caſes. 
It is however a ſharp Medicine, and ſometimes erodes the Inteſtines, and muſt 
therefore be given with Caution, and made of the Aſhes not too much cal- 
cined, that ſame Part of the Oil may remain with the Salt. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GALEGA, 
Goats Rue. 


8 OATS RUE is one of the Diadelpbia Decandria of Linnæut, and one of 
( the Herbæ Flore Papilionaceo filiquoſe of Ray. It is deſcribed by C. Baubine 
under the Name of Galega vulgaris Floribus ceruleis, by. Ceſalpinus under that 
of Caprago, and by Taberamontanus under that of Fenum Græcum Sylveſtre, and 
3 5 2 Capraria. The Generality of Writers however have called it ſimply 
- | Ty hs ts - 
It grows to two or three Feet high; its Stalks are moderately thick, ſtri- 
ated and hollow; they are divided into a Number of Branches, and are fur- 
niſhed with long pinnated Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Vetch — ; 7 ud 
— 1 | | — — ROPE | innules 
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Pinhules are oblong and pointed at the End, of a pale green Colour, and of 
a leguminous Taſte. The Flowers ſtand on particular Shoots propagated from 
the A of the Leaves; there are very large Cluſters of them together, diſ- 
poſed in Form of a Sort of Spike. They are ſmall and pendulous, of a white 
or very pale blueiſh Colour, and of the Form of thoſe of our wild Vetches- 
Theſe are ſucceeded by long and cylindrical Pods which ſtand erect, and con- 
tain each a Number of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. The Roots are ſlender, hard, 
and woody ; they creep every Way under the Surface of the Ground, and 
the Plant is propagated far and wide by them. It is a Native of ah, and of 
ſome Parts of Spain; with us it is cultivated in Gardens for the Uſe of the Shops, 
A Pound of Galega freſh gathered, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt about 
five Ounces of a colourleſs Phlegm, of an obſcurely acid Taſte, and of an 
* herbaceous Smell: After this come over between eight and nine Ounces of a 
Phlegm colourleſs at firſt, but afterwards browniſh ; the firſt Runnings of this 
are very acid, the latter auſtere and of an empyreumatic Taſte ; the next Pro. 
| duce is a ſmall Portion of a brown and highly empyreumatic Liquor, ſated 
with a volatile urinous Alkali; and after this come over about two Drams of 
Oil, and a few Grains of a volatile Salt in a concreted Form. The Remain- 
der in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Portion, about half a 
Dram or little more of a fixed alkaline Salt. + = 
Galega has the Reputation of being a very great Alexipharmic and Sudo- 
rific, good againſt the Plague, malignant Fevers, and the Bites of venomous 
Animals. We have the largeſt Accounts of its Virtues from the /zalians, who 
have it native among them, and who eat it raw and boiled, and make a Kind 
of Tea of it, as well as uſe it in their Decoctions and Ptiſans given to Peo- 
ple in Fevers of all Kinds. With us it is not at preſent in any Eſteem; it 
Is only kept in the Shops as an Ingredient in ſome Compoſitions « 


HrzyaTica, 
Liverwort. 


AMES given to Plants from their ſuppoſed Virtues, or from thoſe Parts 
: of the Body, the Diſorders of hk they are ſuppoſed to have the 
Power of curing, are ſo very vague, and applicable to ſo many different ones, 
that it were to be wiſhed they were wholly diſuſed. The Name before us is 
given to two Plants of very different Kinds; the Trifoliate Hepatica, called | 

| Hepatica nobilis, and a green foliaceous Plant of the Lichen Claſs, and ſome- 
times beſide theſe, to the common Afperula or Woodruffe, a Plant wholly di- 
ferent in its Form and generical Characters from both. The firſt and the lf 
of theſe have been both greatly recommended by medical Writers, but they 
are not of the Number of Plants at this Time uſed in the Shops.  _ 
The other Kind or lichenous Hepatica is the only Plant to be underſtood at 
this Time, as meant by the Term Hepatica when uſed in Preſcription or in 
Compoſitions. This Plant is of the Number of the Cryptiogamia of Linneus, it 
conſiſts of a Number of thin green Leaves ſpreading themſelves every wa 
and 


on the Ground, and taking Root in numerous Places, by a Quantity of 
I 
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and fine Fibres, propagated from the middle Part of the Leaves. The Leaves 
themſelves are an Inch or two, ſometimes more in Length, and about half an 
Inch in Breadth; they are of a fine green Colour, not ſerrated at the Edges, 
and end in obtuſe or roundiſh Extremities, of an herbaceous and aſtringent 
Taſte, and of a ſomewhat aromatic Smell. From the Part of the Leaves, 
near theſe Extremities, there ariſe Stalks of three Inches or more in Height, 
rounded, ſmooth, ſucculent, and of a whitiſh green Colour; on the Summit of 
each of theſe grows a little rounded Head divided into five Segments in its 
under Part; this Head is at firſt green, afterwards yellow, and in fine brown; 
nud the divided Parts * opened diſcover ſomething like Fruit. The 
whole Plant is uſed in Medicine, Leaves, Roots, and Stalks. It grows in 
many Places with us on Stones where there is Water near, ſometimes on the 
Ground about the Origin of Springs. The Inſides of our Wells are often alſo 
covered with 1t. 3 3 . dh 
A Pound of the green Plant, diſtilled in the Retort, yields firſt about five 
Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm, of no remarkable Smell, but of an 
herbaceous: and faline Tafte ; after this come over about four Ounces of a 
ſtill limpid and colourleſs Phlegm, at firſt more ſtrongly faline in its Taſte 
than the former, and afterwards more acid; afer this come over abeut two 
Drams of a browniſh empyreumatic Liquor, partly acid, and partly alka- 
line and urinous in the Taſte; and after this about an equal Quantity of 
a yet more empyreumatic Liquor in which a volatile Alkali is more ſtrongly 
perceived than in the former, but with it a very ſtrong, faline, and acid Taſte ; 
finally there comes over about a Dram and half of a thick Oil like Treacle. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields 
2 ſmall Portion of fixed alkaline Salt, not more than ten or twelve 
Grains. Ws | 5 
I! has been long eſteemed a great Medicine againſt Obſtructions in the Li- 
ver, as its Name expreſſes, and has been preſcribed alſo in the ſame Diſorders 
of the Spleen and other Viſcera: It is ſaid to be ent, attenuant, and re- 
ſolvent, and to have an after Aſtringency; which when it has cleared the Parts 
of the obſtructing Matter, reſtores them to their former Tone, and prevents 
Relapſes. There are not wanting Authors who have attributed to it a Power 
of curing ſingly almoſt all chronic Diſeaſes; but with. all theſe Wonders re- 
lated in its Praiſe, it is very little regarded in the preſent Practice, and would not 
de known in the Shops, were it not an Ingredient in ſome of the Co ions 


there. LR 5 
Licyutxn CINEREUS TERRESTRIS, 
Grey Ground Liverwort. 


| This is one of the Crypiogamia of Linnæus, and one of the Herbe imper- 
fete of Ray. It is deſcribed by Linueus under the Name of Lichen Foliis 
Planis ſubrotundis lobatis obtuſis, Calyce plauo lacinula propria adnato ; but his 
ſeription is taken from a young Plant. of it. Tournefort calls it Lichen 
Pulmonarius Saxatilis, digitatus major, and Dillenius Lichenoides digitatum Cine- 
um Lactucæ Foliis finuoſis, While young its Leaves are ſometimes entire, 


 Emetimes notched a line at the Edges; as they. grow they are more finuated 
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and divided; the whole Plant conſiſts of theſe, there being no Stalk or other 
erect Part. Theſe Leaves ſtand ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes ſeveral together 
and are, when full grown, two or three Inches long, and an Inch broad. They 
are narrower at the Bottom, and broader as they grow up, and are longitudinal, 
ly divided into ſeveral large Segments in many of the Plants; at the Ex. 
tremities of theſe Leaves in Autumn there appear little Peltæ of a reddiſh 
Colour, and of an oblong and rounded Figure. They are convex on the 
Outſide, and concave within, and are harder and more ſolid than the reſt of 
the Leaf. Not only the large and full grown Plants produce theſe, but they 
are even found upon the young and ſmall ones; the Leaves themſelves lje 
procumbent, or at the utmoſt are but little raiſed from the Ground. When dry, 
they are of a pale aſh Colour or duſky grey, with ſome faint Admixture of 
a bluiſh; underneath they are whitiſh, and are covered with a fine ſoft Down, 

There are a great Number of Ribs or Nerves run along this under Side; the 
are high raiſed, and are more downy than the reſt of the Leaf; aud from 
there deſcend a Number of Fibres, by which the Plant receives its Nouriſh- 
ment; on the upper Side of the Leaves there are ſmall Furrows anſwering 

to the larger of - Ribs underneath. In wet Seaſons the whole Plant is of 
a duſky greeniſh or blackiſh Hue, but in dry Seaſons the whole has much 

the ſame Appearance as when dried for Uſe. „ 
It grows very plentifully with us in Woods, on Heaths, and among Buſhes; 
we frequently meet with it about the Roots of old Trees among the other Moſ- 
ſes over which it creeps. ; 3 . 

The Taſte of this Plant is mucous and diſagreeable, but it has no remark- 
able Smell. A Pound of it freſh gathered, and diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt 
about five Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor of a ſomewhat ſaline Taſte, 
and ſomewhat but very faintly acid; after this comes over a Liquor ſtill clear, 
at firſt more ſaline, and more plainly acid than the former, afterwards much 
more acid and not ſaline at all, in Quantity about three Ounces and a half; 
after this near two Ounces of a Liquor partly alkaline and partly acid come 
over, and after that an ops ep Liquor partly acid, partly alkaline, and 

partly ſaline, in Quantity about a Quarter of an Ounce; finally there riſes about 
the ſame Quantity of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined an 
lixiviated, yields about ten grains of a fixed Salt, but that not of the alkaline, 
but merely of the Sal Salſus Kind. 5 5 
This Plant is famous for its Virtues againſt the Bite of a mad Dog. The 
World is indebted to Dr. Mead for bringing it into the Credit and 
Uſe it deſerves. It is the Baſis of the Pulvis Antilyſſus of our Diſpenſatories, 
which conſiſts only of this Plant and common Pepper. Half the Quantity of 

the Pepper, that there is of the Herb in bleeding, is to be previouſly uſed, and 
1 in the Sea Water or cold Bath muſt be continued for ſome Time 
er It. - | | 


CHAPTER XI. 
ABROTANUM MAS ET MINA, 


 Soutbernwood and Lavender Cotton. 


HERE are two very different Plants deſcribed by botanical Writers 
under the ſame general Name of Abrotanum, and diſtin — — 8 
| Orr \dditio 
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Addition of mas and fæmina. The male Abrotanum is the Plant we call Sou- 
thernwood, and the female is what we call Lavender Cotton. | 

SoUuTHERNWOOD or MALE ABROTANUM is one of the Syngene/fia polyga- 
mia ſuperflua of Linnæus, and one of the Herbe Corymbifere Floribus non radiatis 
of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of 45- 
rotamum vulgare, Abrotanum mas, and Abrotanum anguſtifalium majus. It grows 


to four or five Feet high, and is a ſhrubby and ſtrong Plant. Its Stalks are 


hard and woody, but not tough ; they are of a reddiſh Colour, and lightly 
ſtriated on the Surface, and have a hollow filled with a whitiſh medullary 
Subſtance within. The Leaves are very numerous, they are of a whitiſh 
green Colour, very finely divided into Segments, and of a ſtrong, and to ſome 
People very diſagreeable Smell; though there are others who are fond of it. 


Their Taſte is acrid and bitter; the Flowers ſtand thick together, about 
the Tops of the Branches, and are of a yellowiſh Colour, and much like thoſe 


of the common Wormwood, but ſmaller ; they are compoſed of a Num- 
ber of ſmall and hollow Floſcules, which are divided into five Segments at 
the End. Theſe are all contained in one common Cup, and each of them 

ſtands on an Embryo Seed which afterwards ripens bor | is oblong, and like 


the Seed of Wormwood but ſmaller, and has no downy Matter annexed to it. 


In the whole it greatly approaches to the Nature of the Wormwood Kind 


in all Things but in its external Appearance. It grows in great Abundance on 


the Pyrenean Mountains, and on moſt of the Mountains of France and [tahy. 


With us it is not found wild, but is cultivated in the Gardens about London 


for its Smell, and to ſupply the Shops. 


A Pound of the freſh Tops of Southernwood, diſtilled by the Retort, yields 
firſt about two Ounces and a half of a limpid Phlegm, of the Smell and Taſte 
of the Plant; after this about ten Ounces of a ſtronger ſcented Liquor, of 


an acid, and with it of ſomewhat of the volatile alkaline Taſte ; after this about 


half an Ounce of a browniſh Liquor of an empyreumatic Smell, and of a 
ſtrongly volatile alkaline Taſte, but with ſomewhat alſo of the Acid yet in 


it; after this comes over about half an Ounce of an Oil partly fluid, and part- 


ly thick as Butter. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and 


lxiviated, yields two Drams of a fixed alkaline Salt. 
The ſtrong Smell and Taſte of Southernwood, as well as the active Princi- 
ples it is reſolved into by Analyſis, plainly ſhew that it is a powerful Medicine ; 


and it has been very juſtly lamented by Etmuller, that it is not brought more 
into Uſe. It is evidently of the Tribe of Attenuants, and would be ſervice- 


able in all Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It deſtroys Worms by its bitter eſſen- 
tial Oil, and at the ſame Time acting as an Attenuant on the foul viſcous 

atter in the Bowels, without which Worms cannot live or breed there, it 
Prevents a Return of the Complaint. 5 We EIS 
It is recommended by ſome in Suppreſſions of Urine, a Dram of it in Pow- 
der for a Doſe. But S. Pauli, who recommends it moſt ftrenuouſly on this 
Occaſion, orders ſome Nitre to be added to it, and perhaps the Eſects that 
e found from that compound Powder, were as much owing to the Nitre, as to 
ne Plant, A DecoCtion of it is in Repute with ſome as a Lotion for the recover- 
ing Hair upon the Head when fallen off; and others recommend its Juice as 
* great Cleanſer and Healer of old 1775 We ſometimes meet with 15 = 
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It poſſeſſes but a ſmall Share of the Virtues of the Plant; an Infuſion in Water 
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ſtilled Water of it in the Shops; but few make it, and fewer uſe it when made. 


or a Conſerve made of the young Tops in Spring, ſeem much better calcy. 
lated to anſwer the Purpoſes intended by it. ; 

Lavenper Cor rox, or the FEMALE ABROTANUM, is a Plant of the fame 
Claſs with the former, but is extremely different from it in its Manner of Growth 
and general external Figure. It is deſcribed by the botanical Writers unger 
the Name of Santolina, Chamecypariſſus, and Abrotanum fæmina. Tournefort calls 


it Santolina foliis teretibus, and C. Baubine, Abrotanum fæmina foliis teretilus 


It grows in Form of a thick and low Buſh ; its main Stalks are woody and 


| hard; they grow to two or three Feet high, and are divided into a Number of 


ſlender Branches which are whitiſh or hoary. The Leaves are about an Inch 
long, very thick and narrow; they are minutely ſerrated round the Edges, or 
more properly ſpeaking, they are beſet in all Parts with Rows of little Tu- 


bercles, four in a Series. They are more white and hoary than the Stalk, 


and have a very ſtrong and fragrant Smell, and are of an acrid and bitter 


Taſte. At the Extremity of every Branch there ſtands a ſingle Flower, mo- 


derately large and of the floſculous Kind, or compoſed of a Number of little 
tubular Floſcules, cut into five Segments at the Edges, and ſeparated by ſe. 
veral imbricated Leaves. They are of a bright yellow Colour, and when in 
their Perfection, and a great Number open on the Plant at once, they make 
a very beautiful Appearance. The whole Cluſter of Floſcules that compoſe 
one Elower, are contained in one common Cup of the ſquammous Kind, and 
each of them is ſucceeded by a ſmall oblong and ftriated Seed of a brown 


Colour. Its Root is hard, woody, and is often divided into a great Number 


of Branches. It is common in many Parts of taly and in France wild by the 


Road Sides, in mountainons Places; with us it is cultivated in Gardens for its 


Beauty more than for its medicinal* Uſe, tho? it is rather of the Number of 
thoſe Plants which eſcape our Notice, than of thoſe that do not merit it. 

A Pound of the freſh Tops of Lavender Cotton, diſtilled in a Retort, yield 
firſt about two Ounces or a little more of a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm, 


{ſmelling and taſting of the Plant, but that not very ſtrongly ; after this comes 


over a limpid Liquor yet ſmelling of the Plant, but in Taſte ſomewhat ob- 
ſcurely acid: This is in Quantity abaut ſeven, or between ſeven and eight 


Ounces; after this come over about two Ounces of a reddiſh Liquor, partly 


acid and partly alkaline, and after this about eight Grains of a volatile alkaline 
Salt in 2 folid Form ; and finally near an Ounce of a thick Oil hke Butter. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yield 
about a Dram and half of a fixed alkaline Salt. VVV 
The Virtues aſcribed to the San/olina or female Abrotanum, are in general 


the ſame with thoſe of the male; it is however particularly recommended 


in uterine Complaints. The Seed of this Plant is accounted little inferior to 
che Semen Santonicum for deſtroying Worms, and is not unfrequently ſold by the 
Druggiſts as a Succedaneum for it. ; ä 

Matithiolus recommends the Powder of the dried Leaves, half a Dram for a 
Doſe, and to be continued a conſiderable Time, as a Remedy for the Fluor Al- 


bug. And Garidellj tells us of the ſame Doſe having been given with great 


Succeſs in Pleurifies and Peripneumonies. oY 
"". Ty CHAPTER 


beautiful Kind of ſquammous Heads of an oblong Figure and purpliſh Colour; 


WILD MARIO RAM. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
OkioAx ux, 


Wild Marjoram. 


RIGANUM is one of the Dichnamia Gymnoſperniia of Linneus, and 
one of the Herbæ verticillatæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by the botani- 
«al Writers under the Names of Origanum vulgare, Origanum Anghium, Vulgare 
Spontaneum, and Majorana Sybveſtris. This is the Plant we always uſe in the Shops 
when the Leaves or the whole Herb are order'd ; when the Flowers only were 
formerly preſcribed, the Preſcriber uſually meant thoſe of the N er Creticum 
or Candy wild Marjoram ; a Species of Origanum well deſcribed by the 
botanical Writers, but is ſo perfectly forgotten in the Shops at this Time, that 
it is unneceſſary to ſay any more of it here. ’„ e 
Our Origanum is a very beautiful Plant, it grows to a Foot or a little more 
in Height. Its Stalks are very firm and ftrong ; they are ſquare and are of a 
browniſh green, and often of a duſky reddiſh brown Colour: Uſually indeed 
they are of this Colour toward the Bottom, if they are greeniſh higher up. 
The Leaves are of an oblong Figure, broadeſt toward the Baſe, and terminate 
in a very obtuſe Point; they are of a duſky green Colour and ſomewhat 
hairy; from the Alæ of theſe grow up young Branches, which toward the Top 
of the Plant grow to two or three Inches „and are ornamented at their 
Tops in the ſame manner as the Summits of the main Stalks, with a very 


* 


from the Interſtices of theſe ariſe the Flowers which are ſmall, of a pale 
reddiſh Colour and labiated. The Seeds which ſucceed theſe are ſmall and 
of a duſky Colour, four of them ſucceeding every Flower. The Root is ſmall, 
fibrous and creeping, the whole Plant has a very fragrant Smell, and a very 
ſharp, acrid and aromatic Taſte. F EN 
Origanum freſh gather' d, and diſtill'd in a Retort, yields from a Pound of 
the Herb, firſt about three Ounces of a limpid Water ſmelling firongly of 
the Plant, and with it a few Drops of the eſſential Oil: After this comes over 
2 Liquor till colourleſs, ſtill ſmelling of the Plant, and taſting acid and ſome- 
what ſaline ; a few Drops of the eſſential Oil ſwims alſo on the Surface of this 
Liquor and give it ſomewhat the Taſte of the Plant; this is in Quantity about 
ten Ounces. After this comes over about half an Ounce of a Liquor browniſh, 
acid and auſtere, but with ſomething of a volatile alkali alſo with it; and 
after this near an Ounce of a browniſh Liquor, of an empyreumatic Smell 
and very ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile urinous Salt: Finally there comes 
_ Over about a quarter of an Ounce of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the 
| Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a Dram or very nearly ſo much of a 
fir d alkaline Salt. — . . 
Origanum is a very pleaſant Aromatic, one of the beſt of our own Growth. 
Its effential Oil, drawn in the common Way by Diſtillation in a Retort, is very 


iragrant, but moſt extremely acrid and pungent. An Infuſion of the Plant 
drank in the manner of Tea, is of great Service in Diſorders of the Stomach ;- 
Xt abſterges the viſcous Matter apt 3 there, and by this Means promotes 
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an Appetite and aſſiſts Digeſtion: It diſpels Flatus's alſo, and is by many re- 
commended in the Jaundice, and in all chronic Caſes in which there are Ob. 
ſtructions of the Viſcera. | 
The effential Oil is a Remedy for the Tooth-ach. Drop'd on Cotton and put 
into the hollow Tooth, it is ſo extremely acrid that it draws a great deal of 
Water into the Mouth, but it is ſeldom met with genuine; what is generally 
fold under its Name being the Oil of the common Garden Thyme, which is 
nearly as acrid as the genuine Oil of the Origanum, and is afforded in much 
greater Quantity by the Plant. | 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ManDRAGORA, 

ANDRAKE is one of the Pentandria Monog ynia of Linnæus, and of 
the Herbe baccifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical 
Writers under the Name of Mandragora, with the Diſtinction into Male and 
Female. The Male Mandragora is the Mandragora fructu rotundo of C. Baubint, 
and the Mandragoras mas and Maſculus of others. The Female is the Mandra- 
goras flore ceruleo purpuraſcente of C. Baubine, and the Mandragora fæmina of 
other Authors. Sa „ . 
The Male Mandrake has a very large, long and thick Root, it is largeſt at 
the Top or Head, and from thence gradually grows ſmaller as it deſcends to- 

ward the other End: Sometimes it is ſingle and undivided to the Bottom, but 
more frequently it is divided into two, ſometimes into three or more Parts. 
When o 7 parted into two, it is pretended that it reſembles the Body and 
Thighs of a Man, but this is mere Whim, it no more reſembling the human 
Form in reality, than any other of the long Roots does when thus divided. lt 
is of a pale greyiſh brown Colour on the Outſide, and white within: From this 
Root there ariſe a number of very long Leaves, broadeſt in the Middle, nar- 
rower towards the Baſe, and obtuſely painted at the End; they are often a 
Foot or more in Length, and five Inches or thereabout in Breadth : They have 
no Pedicles, but are fix*d by their Baſe to the Root. They are of a duſky and 
diſagreeable green Colour, and of a very fœtid Smell. Among theſe Leaves 
there ariſe alſo immediately from the Root a number of ſmall and ſlender 
Pedicles three or four Inches high, often not fo much; each of theſe ſupports a 
ſingle Flower, which is large and of a whitiſh or purpliſh Colour, of a very 
fœtid Smell, and ſtands in a green hairy Cup divided into five Segments: 
Each Flower 1s ſucceeded by a ſingle Fruit, which is of the Shape and Size of 
a ſmall Apple, ſoft, fleſhy, and of an extremely bad Smell. This is green at 
firſt, but it grows yellow as it ripens, and contains in its Pulp a number of 
flattiſn, white and ſomewhat Kidney ſhap*d Seeds. 
Ihe Female Mandragora perfectly reſembles the other in its manner of Growth, 
but the Leaves are longer and narrower, and of a darker or blackiſh green 
Colour; the Flowers of a darker or deep purple Colour, and the Fruit ſmaller 
and not round, but of a Pear-like Shape; the Seeds it contains are alſo ſmaller 
and black; the Root is of the ſame Size and Shape with that of the other, * 
7 3 
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i darker colour d on the Outſide, though as white within. They are both 


ren dy wild in the Woods of Spain and Jah, and ſometimes on the ſhady 


-_ of Rivers: With us it is not found wild, but is frequent in the Gardens 
of the Curious, and is regularly cultivated in ſome of thoſe where medicinal 
Plants are raiſed — = Uſe of the Shops, though the Demand for it at this 
me is but very ſmall. 
1 Pound of the freſh Leaves of Mandrake, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firft be- 
tween five and ſix Ounces of a limpid Phlegm, of a ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell 
and of the Taſte of the Plant, and with theſe of a plain, ſaline and acid Flavour; 
after this come over about eight Ounces of a Liquor 3 and colourleſs at 
firſt, but afterwards browniſh and of a more ſtrongly acid J aſte than the former, 
and in the laſt Runnings very auſtere. Then a very ſmall Quantity, not more 
than half a Dram, of a brown and very empyreumatic Liquor, of the ſame 


mix'd, acid, and auſtere Taſte, and with it, of a flrongly alkaline and urinous 


one, diſcovering plainly a very large Share of a volatile alkaline Salt: After 
this there riſes near half a Dram of a volatile Salt in a concreted Form, which is 


ery large Portion for a Plant of this Kind ; and finally about a Dram and 


av 

half of a black thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open 
Fire and lixiviated, yields about half a Dram of a fix'd alkaline Salt. The 
Root affords the ſame Principles, but not in the ſame Proportion ; the volatile 
alkaline Liquor is conſiderably more, and the concreted volatile Salt leſs. 
= ak Plant has a diſagreeable and forbidding Smell, approaching to what 
one would naturally call the poiſonous. Authors have ſpoken very largely, and 
very idly of its Virtues ; the moſt common Quality attributed to it is that of 
rendering barren Women fruitful, but we have no tolerable Foundation for 


this: What we certainly know of it is, that it is a ſoporific. Herman aſſures us 
that the freſh Root is a Purge, and that of the violent Kind, often operating 


both by Vomit and Stool, and not unfrequently bringing on Convulſions and 


other bad Symptoms: He therefore adviſes the giving it only in very ſmall 


Doſes, as from ten Grains to twenty in Subſtance, and from half a Dram to a 


Dram in Infuſion. He adds, that it has alſo a ſoporific Virtue like that of 


Opium. It is ſometimes given as a Vomit ; the Bark of the Root dry'd is to 


be uſed for this Purpoſe, but it is a rough and unſafe one: In ſmall Doſes it 


has often been known to do great Service in hyſteric Complaints. Herman 
even calls it a Specific in them, but he cautions People to uſe 1t very ſparingly, 
acknowledging that otherwiſe it will often bring on Convulſions, and many 
other very miſchievous Symptoms. 8 8 
Ihe Ancients uſed it when they wanted a Narcotic of the moſt powerful 
Kind. They gave a Tincture of it, made in Wine, to Perſons who were to 


have a Limb taken off, but a better Knowledge of the human Fabric has at 
Preſent very juſtly exploded the Uſe of every Medicine in this Intention, on 


ſuch Occafions. We only uſe the freſh Leaves of Mandrake in Cataplaſms and 
Fomentations as Anodyne and Emollient, and Ingredients in ſome of the 
Ointments and other external Compoſitions of the Shops. The Ancients tell 
us, that the Fruit not only eaten but even but ſmelt to, prov'd ſoporific. 
With us it has been long a diſputed Point, whether the Fruit might or might 
not be eaten with Safety : Some who pleaded hard for the Innocence of the 
pulpy Part of the F ruit, gave up the Seeds as evidently narcotic, and even 

— poiſonous ; 
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ifonous; but Faber ſet the Matter right, by eating a large and ripe Fruit of ; 
Seeds and all, before a numerous Set of botanical Students. 25 of i. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ANAGALLIS, 


Pimpernel, 


NAGALLIS is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Linneus, and 
A one of the Herbæ pentapetalæ Vaſculiferæ of Ray. lt is deſcribed in all the 
botanical Writers under the Name of Anagallis mas, Anagallis flore Pheniceo, and 
Anagallis Phenicea. It is a ſmall and procumbent Plant, its Stalks are ſquare, 
| ſmooth and hollow, they grow to five or fix Inches in Length, and are often 

conſiderably branch'd. The Leaves ſtand uſually two at every Joint of the 
' Stalk, but ſometimes three; they are ſmall, oblong and broadeſt in the Middle; 
they have no Pedicles, but are affix d immediately to the Stalk by their Baſe, 
and are ſmooth and of a deep green on the upper Side, and uſually ſpotted 
with blackiſh red Spots underneath. The Flowers ſtand on long and flender 
Pedicles, they grow ſingly. from the Alæ of the Leaves and are of a fine Scarlet 
Colour, ſmall and compoſed of a fingle Petal each, but that ſo deeply divided 
into five Segments, that it has all the Appearance of a pentapetalous Flower; 
in the midſt of theſe ſtand a number of red Stamina crown'd with yellow 
Apices. The Cup is green, and is divided as deep as the Flower into five Seg- 
ments: The Seed Veſſel is of a roundiſh Figure, and is large in Proportion to 
the Size of the Plant; when ripe it divides tranſverſely into two Parts, and is 
full of ſmall angular and rough Seeds, of a browniſh Colour, and affix'd toa 
Placenta. The Root is ſmall and long, penetrating ſtrait down into the Earth. 
The whole Plant has an auſtere herbaceous Taſte, it is common with us in 
Cornfields, and in Garden-ground, and when in Flower makes a very pretty 

Appearance. . „„ eg „3 

A Pound of freſh gather*d Auagallis in Flower, diſtill'd by a Retort, yields 
firſt about five Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, of an herbaceous Smell 
and a very faint Acidity in the Taſte: After this come over between ſeven 
and eight Ounces of a Liquor ſtill colourleſs but very acid, and toward the laſt 
Runnings ſomewhat auſtere: After this comes a brown Liquor, of an empyreu- 
| matic Smell and of a mix'd acid and volatile alkaline Taſte, in Quantity about 

ſix Drams: After this a few Grains of a volatile alkaline Salt appear in a dr) 
concreted Form; and finally about two Drams of a blackiſh and thick O. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields about half a Dram 

of a fix*d alkaline Salt. : LN 

This Plant has. the Credit of being a very powerful Sudorific, as allo 3 
Caphalic and Vulnerary. It is 2 recommended by many in maniacal Caſes, 
and in violent Deliriums attending Fevers: As alſo in all hyſteric and hypo. 
condriac Complaints, and in Epilepſies and Convulſions of all Kinds. With all 
theſe Recommendations however, it is ſcarce known in the Shops, it is an In- 
gredient however in many of the family Medicines ſo frequent in England, and 
it ſeems of the number of thoſe Plants that very much deſerve to be try'd, u 


order to determine whether Fancy, or real Obſervation and Experience have 
led Men to ſpeak well of them. e | _— CHAP. 


. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
GxRANMIUx, 


RANES BILL is one of the Manadelpbia Pentandria of Linneus, and 

one of the Herbæ flore pentapetalo Vaſtulifers of Ray. There are mgpy 

ies of it, but the officinal Kind is that call'd Herb Robert, and deſcriBie; 
by the botanical Writers under the Names of Geranium Robertianum and Ro- 
lertiana or Rupertiana; ſome call it alſo Herbæ Ruperti and Gratia Dei. There 
ue two or three other Species enumerated by the medical Writers as officinal, 
but this poſſeſſes the Virtues of the whole Genus in fo much more eminent a 


Degree than any other Species, that 1t is idle to introduce any of the others 


into Uſe. 


' It is a uſually procumbent Plant, its Stalks grow to eight or ten Inches long, 
4 that they are very ſeldom able wholly to ſupport themſelves; 
they ate round and jointed, or knotted at the Diſtance of two Inches or there- 


and are ſo we 


about, and are much branched and ſomewhat hairy. The Leaves are large and 
finely divided and ſubdivided into Segments ; ſome of them ariſe from the 


Root, and others ſtand in Pairs at the Joints of the Stalk ; they have all long 
and hairy Pedicles uſually of a red Colour, as alſo is the main Stalk, eſpecially 


near the Ground, and indeed in many Places the whole Plant, Leaves, Stalks, 


and every Part. The Flowers are ſmall and of a reddiſh Colour, compoſed 


each of five Petals, and ſtand in hairy and uſually red Cups divided into 


five Segments; theſe are ſucceeded by a long and pointed Fruit, in Form re- 


ſembling the long Beak of a Crane, whence the Name, and compoſed of an 
Axis, and five little Capſules with long and ſlender Tails to them, which when 
ripe fly off and curl up in a ſpiral manner, and each contains a ſingle brown 
Seed. The Root is ſmall and yellowiſh ; the Plant grows very frequently with 
us under Hedges and in Woods. pts 


A Pound of freſh gather d Herb Robert, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt 


about two Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, at firſt of an herbaceous. 
Taſte, but toward the laſt Runnings ſomewhat acid; after this comes over a 


Liquor limpid and colourleſs at firſt, but afterwards browniſh ; the firſt Run- 


nings of this are acid, and the laſt auſtere: the whole has a very ſingular Smell, 


and is in Quantity about eight Ounces. After this comes over a ſmall Quantity 
of a brown Liquor, ſtrongly impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, yet till 


very auſtere ; and finally a little black thick Oil. The Remainder in the Re- 


tort yields about a Dram of a fix'd alkaline Salt. | 

The Geranium Robertianum ſtands recommended by Authors, as one of the 
greateſt Vulneraries and Aſtringents of the vegetable World, and is greatly 
Praiſed for its Power of ſtopping Profluvia of the Menſes and Hæmorrhages 
of all Kinds. Experience confirms the Truth of this continually among the 


Poor in the Cou ntry, and it were to be wiſhed that the Plant could be brought 


uta more Eſteem in the Shops, where at preſent it is diſregarded. —@ 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ADIANTUM, 
Maidenbair. 


AIDENHAIR is one of the Claſs of the Cryptogamia of Linney, 
M and of that of the Herbe Epiphylloſperme of Mr. Ray. It is a 

us of Plants, comprehending a great Number of Species, moſt of which 
have at one time or other been recommended as Medicines of great Power; at 
preſent however there are oply three of the Species known in the Shops, and 
theſe indeed but little uſed ; theſe are, 1. The True Maidenhair. 2. The larger 
white Maidenhair, and 3. The little white Maidenhair or Wall Rue. 
The firſt of theſe is the Adiantum verum of the Shops, the Adiantum five cl. 


pillus veneris verus of J. Bauhine, and the Adiantum foliis Coriandri of C. Bay 
hine, Tournefort and others. „ 


*. 


The ſecond is the Adiantum album filicis folio of the Shops, the Dryopteri, = 
Candida of Dodeneus, and the Filicula fontana major fre Am album fals 
filicis of C. Baubine and Tournefort. %%% 
The third is the Ruta Muraria of the Shops, the Adiantum album of Rh, 
the Filicula petrea rute facie of Moriſon, and the Empetrum of Fuchſius. = 
AblAx Trum VERUM, . 
33 3 The True Maidenbair. 8 | 
This is a low, but a very beautiful Plant of the Kind. The Stalk is about 
three or four Inches high, and is round, firm, and ſolid, tho? very ſlender and 
of a ſhining black Colour, and extremely even and gloſſy Surface; it is naked 
and ſingle for two thirds of its Height, but then it divides into ſeveral Rami- 
fications on each of which are placed a Number of Pinnules or little Leaves; 
theſe are near half an Inch in Breadth, and more than a third of an Inch in 
Length; they are of a criſtated Form, and have Veins diſpoſed like Rays on 
them; they are ſmooth and of a ſhining green, and are notch'd ſo deeply about 
the Edges, and that in fo ſingular a manner, that they much reſemble the 
lower Leaves of the Coriander Plant : they are ſmooth and ſoft to the Touch, 
of a ſomewhat fragrant Smell, and of a not diſagreeable Taſte, with ſomething 
of Aſtringency in it, and a little Bitterneſs. The Seeds are produced on the | 
outermoſt part of theſe little Pinnules, in the manner of the ferns and capi - 
lary Plants in general, but with ſomewhat ſingular in the Diſpoſition of them. 
In the latter End of Autumn the Indentings of the Leaves ſwell and en- 
large till they join and adhere to one another; the Seed Veſſels are contain'd in 
theſe Parts, they are extremely ſmall Capſules of a membranaceous Structure 
and round Figure; each is furniſhed with an elaſtic Ring, which is finally opened 
by the Contraction of the Capſule, which is then found to be full of a minute 
Duſt which is the Seed of the Plant. The Roots of this Plant are of the Thick- 
neſs of a large Wheat Straw fleſhy and full of Juice, they run tranſverſely 
the Earth, and are furniſhed with a great Number of Fibres. It grows in many 
Parts of France and Italy on the Brinks of Wells, and in the Cracks of Rocks 


where there is Moiſture ; it is not a Native of England, but we have it in mani 
of our Gardens. N 
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ADIANTUM ALBUM FILICIS FOLIO, 1 
_ The Fern leaved white Maidenbair. 

This is a ſomewhat larger Plant than the true Maidenhair, and has muck 
more of the Look of the Fern Claſs. It grows to fix or eight Inches in Height, 
. Sy | E 

The Stalks are ſlender and brittle, they are blackiſh at the Bottom, and 
greeniſn in the r Part, of a ſmooth even Surfaee and ſomewhat gloſſy, eſ- 

cially toward the Root : they are naked about #third Part of their Length ; 
| from the two upper Thirds there are propagated on each Side little ſlender 
Branches; theſe ſtand ſometimes oppoſite to one another, ſometimes alternately ; * 
there are in general twelve or fourteen Pairs of theſe : theſe Branches, tho? very 
gender, are two or three Inches long at the Bottom, and gradually become 
ſhorter toward the Top; they all of them ſupport a double Row of Pinnules 
which are of an oblong Form and deeply cut in, ſo that they ſeem compoſed 
of other ſmaller Pinnicles : the End of 'each of theſe Branches, as alſo the Top 
of the main Stalk terminate in long and narrow Leaves. Theſe Pinnules are 
very ſoft and tender, they quickly wither, and they carry, as thoſe of the other 
Ferns, their Seed Veſſels at the Back; theſe are diſpoſed in Form of little round 
| Spots, and are at firſt green, but afterwards of a ruſty brown. a 
The Root is as thick as a Man's little Finger, and creeps under or on the 
' Surfaceof the Ground; it is green and full of Juice, and ſends out a great Num- 

ber of black Fibres. The Taſte of the Root is much like that of our Polypody, 
ſweetiſh but with an after Auſterity and Aſtringency; the Leaves have much 
the ſame Taſte alſo, and have a Sort of glutinous Viſcidity when held long in 
the Mouth. VVV I 
Its Place of Growth is like that of the former, the Sides of damp Rocks, and 
the Brinks and Walls of Wells. FFF 
AblAN TUM ALBUM RUTA MURARIA DICTUM, 


| 3 bite Maidenbair called Wall Rue. ESPN 5 
This is an extremely little Plant and of no great Beauty. It never grows to 
more than two, or at the utmoſt three Inches high, and tly not to more 


than an Inch, even when perfect and full of Seeds. It uſually grows in large 
Tufts or Cluſters, the Stalks are very ſlender and brittle, they are of a deep 
purpliſh or blackiſh Colour near the Root, and green in the upper Part; they 
are naked and ſingle for the greateſt Part of their Length, and toward the Top 
are divided into three or four little Ramifications, on which are placed 
| {mall oblong Leaves of an angular Figure dentated about the Ed and in 
| ome Degree reſembling thoſe of Rue: they have the Taſte of all the other 
Maidenhairs, that is, a diſagreeable ſweet, with a Mixture of the auſtere and 
aſtringent. They are of a pale green on the upper Side, and on the under one 
are generally found loaded with a vaſt Quantity of duſty Matter, which is the 
Capſules and Seeds of the Plant. The Root is compoſed of a Multitude of 
blackiſh Fibres, which have the ſame Taſte with the reſt of the Plant: it grows 
on old Walls, and ſometimes in the Cracks of Rocks. | Sho 
All theſe three Species of Maidenhair poſſeſs the ſame Virtues. Chymically 
analy led, they yield firſt a limpid colourleſs Water of an obſcurely acid Taſte, 
but without Smell after this comes a reddiſh Liquor of an acid Taſte, with 
lomewhat of the auſtere mix'd with = and of an empyreumatic Smell; then 
| I88 2 
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a reddiſh Liquor in ſmall Quantity, containing a volatile alkaline Salt, and a 
ſmall Quantity of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and 
lixiviated, yields a large Portion of a ay alkaline Salt. Theſe with very 
little Variation are the Principles and the Proportions of them in all the Spe. 
cies, as well thoſe here mention'd, as the others now wholly out of Uſe. They 
all attenuate viſcid and tough Humours, and at the ſame time obtund the too 
acrid ones, and have an after Aſtringency, by which they reſtore the Fibres to 
their true Tone: they are good againſt Crudities of the Stomach, and againſt 
Diarrhceas, and other Complaints ariſing from that Cauſe ; they are good alſo 
in all Diſorders of the Breaſt occaſioned by a viſcid Phlegm, and in all Ob. 
ſtructions of the Viſcera. They are never truſted ſingly however in any of 
theſe Caſes, but make a good Ingredient among others in DecoCtions, &. 
intended to do Service in them: they are alſo ſometimes given in a ſlight In- 
fuſion in form of Tea againſt Obſtructions of the Menſes when habitual, but 
not violent. They are Ingredients alſo in ſome of the Compoſitions of the 
Shops. 1 op 55 . 
The Syrup of Capillaire is made from the true Adiantum or Maidenhair of 
France, with Narbon Honey, and there is another Kind of it brought from Ame. 
rica, which is made of an Infuſion of the Adiantum Americanum, a Plant ſome- 
what reſembling the true Maidenhair, but larger and more branch'd, and with 
Maple Sugar, a Kind of Sugar made from the inſpiſſated Juice of the Maple, 


as the common Sugar is in the ſame Part of the World from that of the bw 
Cane. e N 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Honuixun, 


_ Coy. 


FALARY 1s one of the Diandria Monogynia of Linnens, and one of the 
Herbæ Verticillate of Ray. There are many Species of this Genus, but 
the only one now uſed in Medicine is the common Garden Clary, the Hormi- 
num Sclarea diftlum of C. Baubine, the Sclarea Horminum vulgare of other Au- 
thors. J. Baubine calls it, Gallitricum Sativum, and ſome Writers Matrifylva 
major, Orvala, or Orvalla, and Sideritis Heraclea. [LE EY, 

It grows to three Feet or more in Height. The Stalk is as thick as a Man's 
Finger, ſquare, hairy, hollow, and not very ſtrong. It has ſeveral Knots, and 
is ornamented with a Number of Branches. The Leaves are very large and of an 
_ oblong Figure; they are placed two at every Joint, and are rough, hoary, and 

glutinous ; they are very broad at the Baſe, and from thence gradually decreaſe 
to a Point, and are ſerrated at the Edges, and of a very ſtrong Smell. The 
Flowers grow in long Spikes, they are of the labiated Kind, conſiſting of 

a ſingle Petal divided into two Lips ſtanding very far aſunder; the upper 
Lip is large, very long, and of a falcated Shape, and the lower one is divided 
into three Segments, the middle one of which is largeſt, and is hollowed in the 
manner of a Spoon. The whole Flower is of a blueiſh Colour. The Cup is 
tubular and ftriated, and is glutinous to the Touch, and is divided at the Edge 
into five Spines, three placed above the Flower, and two below it. The 


Flowers 
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Flowers are each ſucceeded by four Seeds, rounded on one Side, and angular 
on the other, of a brown Colour and very 20 Surface, theſe are retain d in 
he Cup which remains after the Flower is fallen, and becomes a Kind of Cap- 
ſule for them. The Flowers ſtand in Cluſters in the verticillate manner, and 
at the Baſe of theſe little Cluſters of them, there here and there grows a Leaf 
ſmall and extremely different from the others, theſe little Leaves are affix'd 
immediately by their Baſe to the Stalk, and are hollow'd and terminate in a 
Point; they are not rough or glutinous as the Others, and are of a thinner Tex- 
ture and Purple Colour. The Root is large, long, and woody, furniſh'd with 
many Fibres, it is of a brown Colour, and in Taſte is agreeable firſt, but af- 
terwards it burns the Mouth. The whole Plant has a very ſtrong Smell, and 
a bitter, but not very diſagreeable Taſte: It is not a Native of England, but is 
to be met with in moſt of our Gardens where it has obtain'd a Place on ac- 
count of the great medicinal Virtues it has always had the Credit of poſſeſſing. 
A Pound of freſh gather'd Clary in Flower, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt 
a clear and colourleſs Liquor ſmelling of the Plant, and of a ſubacid Taſte, in 
Quantity about three Ounces and a half; after this a Liquor ſtill clear but more 
acid, and toward the laſt Runnings auſtere; this is in Quantity about nine 
Ounces ; after this come over about two Drams of a Liquor ſtill clear and co- 
| lourleſs of a leſs acid Taſte but ſaline, and after this about three Drams of a 


brown, acrid and empyreumatic Liquor, partly acid, and partly auſtere, and 


evidently impregnated with a volatile alkali ; and finally a few Grains of a vo- 


latile alkaline Salt in a concreted Form, and about two Drams and a half of 
a thick Oil like Syrup. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire 


and lixiviated, yields about four Scruples of a fix d alkaline Salt. 


The German Vintners uſe the Flowers of Clary and thoſe of Elder to give 


a different Flavour to their Rheniſh and paſs it for other Wines: its Virtues as 
a Cordial have been much celebrated, but at preſent it is leſs uſed than it was an 
Age or two ago, when the compound Waters and other Cordial Liquors uſual 


had this for one of their principal Ingredients. The Seeds of it added to malt Li- 


quors, while fermenting, are ſaid to give them an intoxicating Quality, greatly 


ſuperior to what they would have if brew'd much more ſtrong without it. The 


dry'd Herb in Infuſion or Decoction is given for the Fluor Alus in Women 


with other Medicines, ſome depend on it alone, but this is too uncertain. It is 


alſo good in Cholicks and Flatulencies of all Kinds and in Hyſteric Complaints. 


Hoffman gives it great Praiſe as an Antiſpaſmodic. It is alſo recommended by 


3 againſt Epilepſies, and has been in great Eſteem as a Provocative 
to enery. e me WOE N Wt. Fs fi + 1 | 


The Seeds are ſo ſmooth, that on being put into the Eyes they give no Pain, 
but very effectually take out any accidental Foulneſs that has got into them; 


the Seed is no ſooner got into ſo warm and moiſt a Place, than it becomes 
_ cover'd with a Mucilage, which involves and carries away with it any little looſe 

Bodies that it meets with, and is taken out with them without Pain. The Seed 

is of a very mucilaginous and emollient Quality, and communicates it to Wa- 

ter or any fluid of that Kind with great readineſs. The whole Plant has been 

commended alſo as a Vulnerary, and its Juice is an Ingredient in ſome Oint- 

ments and Plaiſters. . nw To # 
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PARTS of VEGETABLES 
Uſd in MEDICINE. 
' CLASS the SEC ON D. 
Stalls of Plants. 


Of theſe the whole Materia Medica furniſhes only two. 


1. The True Caramus AROMATICUS. 2. The Scu nant. 


rr A 
= CHAPTER I. 


CaLamus ArRoOMATICUs VERUS, 
The True Aromatic Reed. 


JI E have a Cuſtom of calling the Acorus Root by the Name of Calamus 
: Aromaticus, but very improperly. The true Calamus Aromaticus in- 
tended by all the old Authors who have uſed the Term, and preſcribed as an 

ient in their Compoſitions is not a Root, but the Stalk of a Plant of the 

Calamus or Reed Kind. We meet with it in Pieces of ten or twelve Inches 

long, and from the Thickneſs of a Gooſe Quill down to that of a Wheaten 
Straw 3 it is full of Knots or Joints in the manner of the Stalks of our common 
Reeds, and is hollow, and of a pale whitiſh or greyiſh yellow Colour. It is 
very light and eaſily broken, and is hollow, and the Cavity fill'd up with a ſoft 
and ſpungy medullary Subſtance of a white Colour very light, = reſembling. 

a Congeries of Cobwebs. En, „%% 
The whole is of an agreeable aromatic Smell when freſh broken, and of an 
aerid and bitteriſh, but very agreeable Taſte. It is to be choſen ſtrong and 
firm, of a yellowiſh Colour, full of Knots, and of a good Smell. 
This is evidently the Drug which the Ancients meant by the Name of Calamus 
Aromaticus, and with which their Deſcriptions of it agree; yet this remained 
unknown for ſeveral of the. intermediate Ages, and Authors of the greateſt 
Credit perſuaded themſelves that our Calamus Aromaticus was the Thing meant 

by that Name. Among the Writers of this Opinion we find Fuchſius, Braſſa- 
vola, and Cordus, with a Multitude of others. Garzias is the firſt of the Mo- 
derns who ſet the World right in this Particular: he found the true Calamus Aroma- 
tieus of the Ancients in the E9ft-Indies, and deſcribed it properly, and brought 
2 | | : 2255 Over 
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ever à large Parcel of it. From that Time the true genuine Drug became known 
| in our Shops, and there is no Room to doubt but that it is the very 
Calamus Aromaticus of the old Greeks. = | 

The Plant which produces it is deſcribed by Proſper Alpinus in his 
Book of Egyptian Plants under the Name of Caſſab Elderira. The Root is 
ſmall and creeping 3 the Stalks riſe to three Feet or more in Height, and are 


round, jointed, and of the Thickneſs of a Man's little Finger at the Bottom, 


from whence they gradually grow ſmaller to the Top. The Stalk toward the 
Top divides into a Number of Branches, and is ornamented with Leaves which 
ſtand in Pairs, and are an Inch and half in Length, about an Inch in Breadth, 


and pointed at the End. From the Ae of theſe Leaves there iſſue ſmall Pe- 
dicles ſuſtaining Cluſters of yellow Flowers, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 


Lyfmachia lutea. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall, oblong, and pointed Seed-Veſſels 


of a membranaceous Structure which contain a ſmall blackiſh Seed. The Plant 
loves wet Places, and is common in many Parts of the Eaft-Indies and Aigypt. 


The Indians uſe it in their Sauces, and eſteem it cordial and ſtomachic; 


Dioſcorides tells us that it is a Diuretic, and a Promoter of the Menſes; and 


he recommends the Fume of it burnt with Turpentine for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. 


The Indian Women, according to Garcias, uſe it as an Uterine and Cephalic ; 
with us it is only known as an Ingredient in the Theriaca, and is ſeldom to be 


met with in the Shops, the common Acorus being generally uſed in its Place. 
CHAP TER Il. 


SeHANANTHUS, 
Scbænantb. 


THE schænanth, or Funcus Odbratus of the Shops, is a dried Stalk of a 


Plant brought to us from Arabia, ſometimes bare and naked, ſometimes 
with the Leaves and Flowers on it, or with more or leſs Remains of them. 
It is uſually of eight or ten Inches in Length, ſometimes conſiderably more; 


it is ſmooth and gloſſy on the Surface, and about the Thickneſs of a Wheat- 


Straw, but much more rigid and firm. It is round, jointed, and not ſolid, 
but has a Cavity in it filled up with a central Pith like that of our com- 
mon Ruſhes. Its Colour is yellowiſh at the Baſe or toward the Root, but 
toward the Top it is purpliſh or greeniſh; it is very light, yet conſiderably 
hard, and is of a fragrant and aromatic Smell, in which we may diſcover ſome- 


thing of a mixt Scent between that of the Roſe and Pennyroyal. Its Taſte is 


acrid and bitteriſh, but not unpleaſant. 5 9 e 
It is to be choſen freſn, ſound, and clean, not duſty or decayed, of a good 
Smell and ſtrong acrid Taſte. 8 25 3 3 


The ancient Greets were well acquainted with this Drug; Dzoſcorides, Galen, 


and even Hippocrates frequently name it; they call it either ſimply Schænos, 


the Ruſh, or the ſweet Ruſh, or the aromatic Ruſh. The Name by which 
Ve now call it expreſſes the Flower of a Ruſh, and is improper as we meet 
with the Stalks of the Plants, not its Flowers under this Name, unleſs we 
underſtand the Word Anibos not as intended to expreſs literally the F ww 
| | O 
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of this Plant, but uſed figuratively to expreſs its being the beſt and moſt 
eminent of the Ruſh Kind. Galen tells us that in his Time, the Flowers of 
this Plant were never brought over, nor had he ever ſeen them. Dioſcorides on 
the other Hand prefers ſuch Schznanth as has the Flowers upon it; and we 
meet with ſome ſuch at Times among us. | 5 

The Plant is one of the Triandria Digynia of Linnens, and one of the Herbe 
Graminifoliæ Culmifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Plutenet under the 
Name of Gramen Dactylum Aromaticum multiplici panicula Spicis tomento can- 
dicantibus, ex eodem Pediculo binis; others have deſcribed it under the Name 
of Funcus rotundus, and Juncus Aromaticus, and Schenanthus, Its Roots are 
white, ſlender, and full of Fibres; its Leaves are gloſſy and four or five 
Inches long ; its Stalks grow many from the ſame Root, and are about a Foor 
high ; they have the ſame Kind of Leaves at their Joints that there are at the 
Root. The Flowers grow like thoſe of Darnel in a double Series on the 

| Stalk ; the whole Plant is of a fragant and aromatic Smell, and in ſome Parts 
of Arabia grows in ſuch vaſt Abundance that it is the common Food of the 
Camels, whence our Engliſb Name of Camel's Hay for it. - 
The whole Plant, Stalk, Leaves, and Flowers, was what the Ancients re- 
quired td be uſed in Medicine, when they preſcribed Schænanth. But in af. 
ter Times ſome recommended the Leaves only, as poſſeſſing more Virtue than 
all the Plant beſide, and ſome only the Stalks. But the Virtue in Reality re- 

ſides pretty equally in every Part of this Plant, as is manifeſt from every Part's 
paoſſeſſing the ſame Taſte and the ſame Smell, and having the ſame Pungency in 
the Mouth. It yields a very large Portion of effential Oil on Diſtillation, but 
this is not uſed in Medicine. The Ancients attribured great Virtues to the 
Plant as a Deobſtruent and Promoter of the Menſes; at preſent it is never heard 
of in extemporaneous Preſcription, and is only kept as an Ingredient in ſome 
Compoſitions” oe, | | . 


I 5 

PARTS of VEGETABLES 

Uſd in MEDICINE. 
CLASS the THIRD. 


Dried Leaves of Trees and Plants, 
Of theſe are only four. 75 


1. S8NA. 2. DiTTANY of CRETE. 3. MALABATHRUM. 4. Tra. 


CHAPTER I. 


SEN A, 
Sena. 


EN A is a Leaf brought to us dried and picked off the Stalks, but 

often with many of the Fragments of the Stalks, and even the Seed - Veſ- 
ſels of the Tree among it. It is of an oblong Figure, broadeſt in the Middle, 
and terminating in a ſharp Point at the End oppoſite to that where it grows 
to the Stalk : It is ſomewhat thick and fattiſn; of a pale green Colour with 
ſomething of a yellowiſh Caſt, and of a firm Texture. Its Smell is faint- | 
iſh but not diſagreeable, its Taſte ſubacrid, bitteriſh, and nauſeous. We 
have two Kinds of Sena, the Alexandrian and that of Tripoli ; theſe are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the Tripoli Kind having more obtuſe Points, being alſo 
larger, of a finer green, and ſomewhat rough to the Touch. We alſo ſome- 
times meet with a third Kind, which is the Mocha Sena; this is diſtinguiſhed by 
its Leaf being narrower, longer, and ſharper pointed than even the Alexandrian 
Kind; and finally, ſometimes we meet with the [ralian Sena; this is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all- the reſt by the Leaf being large, broad, and rounded at 
the End, and having the Ribs ſtanding high upon it; all theſe three Kinds 
are preatly inferior in Virtue to the Alexandrian, which ſhould always there- 
fore be choſen. The firſt Care in the buying it is to be aſſured from the 
Shape of the Leaf that it is this Kind, and it muſt then be ſeen that it be 
freſh and of a good Smell, ſoft to the Touch, and cleared from Stalks. The 
Leaves ought alſo to be entire, and of a yellowiſh green Colour, not ſpotted 
with black ; and finally on Infuſion it ſhould give a light Colour to Water. 
The Pods that come over among the Leaves of Sena are alſo uſed by ſome 
in Medicine; they are ſaid to be preferable even to the Leaves themſelves 
they are membranaceous, flat Seed-Veſſels, of an oblong, conſiderably broad, 
and crooked Figure, and of a duſky green Colour; they contain flatted Seeds 
of a deep blackiſh Colour in ſome, and paler in others, according to the dif- 


ferent Maturity or the different Drying. 4 
i The 
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The ancient Greeks and Romans were wholly unacquainted with Sena; it has 
been imagined by ſome indeed, that Dioſcorides and Galen knew it, becauſe 
Meſue quotes Galen in ſpeaking of his Decoction of Sena; but we find no 
Mention of it in Galen; and this is not the only Place in which the Arabian: 
have quoted the old Greeks falſely. Ruellius is for having Sena known very 
early indeed to them, and ſuppoſes the Colutea of Theophraſtus to be it. But 
| Matthiolus has fully convinced the World of the Error of this. The Arabian; 

were the firſt wao brought it into Uſe ; and we find Averrboes plainly telling 
us of it as a Drug new at this Time, and wholly unknown to the Greeks. 
| Serapio is the firſt Author in whom we find its Name, and after him, the reſt 

of the Arabians had it: Among the later Greeks, Afuarins is the firſt who 
names It. = 5 ä 
The Shrub which produces the true Alexandrian Sena, which is the only 
Kind that ought to be uſed in the Shops, is one of the Decandria Monogynia 
of Linneus, and one of the Frutices filiquoſe flore uniformi of Mr. Ray. It is 
deſcribed by the botanical Authors under the Names of Sena, Sena Orienta- 
lis, and Sena Alexandrina Folits acutis. It is a ſmall Shrub, ſeldom growing 
to more than ſix or ſeven Feet high; its Twigs are tough and long, and from 
them there grow alternately, pinnated Leaves, each conſiſting of four, five, or 
ſix Pairs of Pinnæ or ſingle Leaves of the Figure deſcribed above. There is 
no odd Leaf at the End of the Pinna; the Flowers are yellow veined with 
Purple, and ſtand in long Series at the Tops of the Branches; the Fruit is the 
flat crooked Pod above deſcribed. It is propagated for Uſe in many Parts of 
Perſia, Syria, and Arabia. The great Mart for it is however in Egypt, and 
moſt of what we have is brought to us immediately from Alexandria. 

Sena chymically analyſed yields an alkaline Phlegm of an urinous Smell, 
to the Weight of one fifth Part of the whole. After his there comes over an 
acid Phlegm, in Quantity equal to about two Thirds of the former; or if the 

Fire be urged too violently under the Retort, theſe will come promiſcuouſly 
together. After theſe it will yield a thick diſagreeable Oil at the Rate of about 
an Ounce and half from the Pound, and a ſmall Quantity of a volatile alkaline 
Salt in a dry Form; this however is not more than about fourteen Grains 
from the Pound. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields 
a fixed alkaline Salt, in the Quantity of about two Drams from the Pound. 

Sena yields by Water alone, an Extract that has all the Virtues of the Leaf 

itſelf, and purges in particular very briſkly. 5 
Sena, in whatever Form, is one of the beſt and moſt frequently uſed Purges. 

It is apt however to gripe if given without Correctives; thoſe moſt in Ute 
for this Purpoſe, are Coriander, Aniſeed, Ginger, Raiſins, and Salt of Tar- 
tar. Theſe are occaſionally added to the Infuſion, according to the Nature 

of the Caſe and Circumſtances of the Patient; but there is no Corrective fo 

effectual as the diluting it with a large Quantity of the Liquid its Infuſion 
is taken in. Inſtead of a Doſe of it being confined to two or three Ounces of 

Liquor, if it be given in a Quart, and a large Quantity of Broth or ſome 


other fatty Liquor drunk after it, it hardly gripes at all. This, and the Me- 


thod of — it by the alkaline Salts, are the only proper ones, becauſe 
they leave it its full Force as a Purgative, and indeed rather add to it than 


otherwiſe. The others at the ſame Time that they prevent its Griping, abate 
its 


JJC 


its Effects. Wherever there is Inflammation in the Caſe, Sena is to be avoided 
as a Purge; in Hzmorrhages and in Diſorders of the Breaſt it is never to be 
given, in all other Caſes it is a ſafe and excellent Cathartic. 

The Pods of Sena are obſerved to gripe the Patient leſs than the Leaves, 
but then they alſo purge much leſs; they require to be given in a much 
larger Doſe, and then operate but very languidly. It is ſometimes given in 
powder, but the Doſe is large, two Scruples or a Dram being neceſſary, and 
it purges more diſagreeably, and always with more griping than when given 


in Infuſion, which is now the univerſal Way. The Cuſtom was to boil 


it one while, but we have found that this renders the Doſe much more 
nauſeous, and yet its purgative Virtue leſs. An Infuſion in Water made 
boiling hot, and in that State poured on it, and ſuffered to remain on it while 
warm, is found vaſtly preferable. The Taſte of Sena is diſagreeable in what- 
ever Form it is given, but this is much taken off by mixing the Leaves of 
the common Water Betony, or more properly Water Figwort, the Scrophu- 
laria Aquatica with it in Infuſion. This Corrective was diſcovered in the Bra- 
fils, and the Leaves of the Plant cut ſmall were ſent over to France, as a 


great Secret, under the Name of Iuetaia; but Mr. Marchand found out that 


they were no other than the Leaves of this common Plant. 
The Extract of Sena purges more briſkly than the Leaves, either in Subſtance 
or Infuſion, but it alſo gripes more. The common Form of giving it is in 


the Infuſion, which the late College Diſpenſatory orders to be made occaſion- 
ally two Ways, ſimply, and with the Juice of Lemon, and the Peel of the 


ſame Fruit. 5 
e IN rUSsuM SEN Æ COMMUNE, 
„ Common Infuſion of Sema. 
Take Leaves of Sena an Ounce and half, Cryſtals of Tartar, or as they 
are more uſually called, Cream of "Tartar, three Drams, Cardamom Seeds ſepa- 
rated from the Huſks two Drams, Water one Pint. Boil the Cryſtals of 
_ Tartar in the Water till they are diſſolved, then pour the Water boiling hot 
on the Sena and the Seeds ; let it ſtand in Infuſion till cold, and then ſtrain 
it off. Two or three Ounces of this Infuſion is the uſual Doſe. 
_ InrusUM SEnZ# LIMONIATUM, 
The Infufim of Sena with the Lemon. 1 
Take Leaves of Sena an Ounce and half, of the yellow of freſh Lemon- 
Peel an Ounce, Lemon Juice an Ounce, of boiling Water a Pint: Let 
all ſtand together till cold, and then ſtrain off. This makes a much 


more pleaſant Infuſion than the former, and though contrary to the com- 


mon Opinion of Acids weakening the Tinctures of Vegetables in Water; 


it is found to operate very well thus prepared; and indeed the naufeous 


Taſte of the common Infuſions of Sena is rather to be attributed to the great 


Jo of alkaline Salt uſed in the making them, than to even the Se- 
na itſelt. 3 3 a | 


A Tincture of Sena in Spirit with Carminatives and other Correctors, is the 


famous Elixir Salutis, called by the vulgar Daffy s Elixir. 
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418 DITTANY of CRETE. 


CHAPTER II. 


 Dicraunum Caericun, 
Dittany of Crete. 


HE Difammm Creticum of the Shops is a Leaf ſhort and broad, and of a 
ſomewhat roundiſh Figure. It is very thick and of a pale greyiſh preen 
Colour, very light, cover'd with a vaſt deal of a downy Matter, and fome- 
what tough. The Leaves are ſometimes brought to us clean and ſeparated 
from all extraneous Subſtances, but more uſually we meet with a great Quantity 
of the Stalks among them, and frequently with the Leaves yet growing to 
them, and with ſome Spikes of the Flowers of the Plant which are purpliſh, 
and of a very fragrant Smell. The Leaves themſelves are alſo of a very 
aromatic and agreeable Scent, and of an acrid, pungent and bitteriſh Taſte. 
They are brought to us from the Iſland of Crete, and ſometimes from other 
Places where they are raiſed in Gardens for Sale, but the Cretic, where the 
Plant is wild, are always the 'moſt fragrant and of the greateſt Virtue. The 
Leaves are to be choſen freſh, clean, as free from Stalks and other Filth as may 
de, of a good Smell and Tafte, whole, not broken, and cover'd with a thick 
woolly Matter. F 3 f 
Dittany of Crete was well known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, Theo- 
Pbraſtus, Dio ſcorides, Galen, and Pliny, all mention it under the Names 
Dictamnos, Ditlamnon, and Difiamnum ; and the Poet Virgil records great 
Virtues of it under the ſame Name. Dioſcorides and the other Greek Writers talk 
of three Kinds of Dictamnus indeed, 1. The Cretic Kind, which they call 
alſo wild Pennyroyal. 2. Pſeudodictamnus or Baſtard Dittany: And z. The 
 Siſymbrium leav'd Cretan Dittany. The firſt of theſe is the Kind uſed by us in 
the Shops, as is evident from the Deſcriptions they all give of it, though 
Dio ſcorides by ſome Accident is made to ſay, that this bears neither Flowers nor 
Seeds. This however can be no more than an Error in the Copies of that 
Author, for long before him, Theophraftus declares its bearing Fruit, and adds, 
that that Part of the Plant never came into Uſe, but only the Leaves. Droſcorides 
has ſhewn himſelf too well acquainted with Theopbraſtus in other Particulars, to 
have been left ignorant of a thing that Author ſo plainly declares, had he 
had no better Proof of it. There is no Doubt but that Virgil meant this 
Difamnus by the Kind he celebrates, and he plainly ſays that it has Flowers: 
His Deſcription of the Plant is, that its Leaves were hoary and its Flowers 
Purple. Pliny indeed joins in the Account of its having neither Flower nor 
Seed, but as we know Pliny to be an errant Plagiary from Dioſcorides in theſe 
Matters, all we can infer from this is, that the Error in the Copies of 
Dioſcorides was very early there. Pliny even contradicts hiniſelf on this Oc- 
caſion, for collecting alſo from Theophraſtus on the ſame Subject, he ſays in the 
{ame Sentence, the Leaves only of this Plant are uſed. An Account very pro- 
perly given by Theophraſtus, who allows its Flowers but very oddly, following 
an Aſſertion, that the whole Plant conſiſted only of Leaves. 
The Plant which affords us the Dictamnum Creticum of the Shops, is one of 


the Decandria Monogynia of Linneus, and one of the Herbe veriicillate of Re). 
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it is deſcribed by Tournefort under the Name of Origanum Creticum latifolium, 
and by other botanical Authors under that of Dictamnus Creticus or Cretenfis. 
It is a ſmall Plani, the Roots are brown and fibrous, the Stalks woody, and 
not more than fix or eight Inches high. The Leaves grow two at each Joint of 
the Stalks, the Flowers grow in a Kind of Spikes at the Top of the Stalks 
and Branches, and are ſquammous and of a purpliſh Colour. Each of theſe is 
ſucceeded by four very ſmall roundiſh Seeds. It grows in its wild State on 
barren Mountains, and in the Fiſſures of Stone. 
Dittany of Crete abounds with a fine eſſential Oil, of a hot and firey Taſte, 
and a volatile Salt of the alkaline Kind. The Ancients have recorded almoſt 
Miracles of its Virtues in the Cure of Wounds, and in the Prevention of Miſ- 
chief from venomous Bites; they tell us that even the Beaſts were informed of 
its Virtues on theſe Occaſions, and had Recourſe to it when hurt. They alſo 
gave it to promote the Menſes and to aſſiſt Delivery, in the expelling the 
Secundines, and in malignant Fevers; with us it is wholly out of Uſe, except 
as an Ingredient in ſome of the officinal Compoſitions. | 


CHAPTER: 
 MaraBaTHRUM, 

Indian Leaf. 

HE Malabathrum of the Shops is a large Leaf of an oblong Figure, con- 

fiderably broad, and of duſky green or ſomewhat browniſh Colour. It 
is of a ſmooth Surface, very thick and ſolid, and terminates in an obtuſe. 
Point: Its middle Rib is very high, and on the Sides of it there run two 
others, all large, and all carried longitudinally from the Pedicle to the Point, 
not propagated laterally from the main Rib, as in the generality of Leaves. 
Its Smell is aromatic and agreeable, ſomewhat reſembling that of a Mixture of 
Cloves and Cinnamon: Its Taſte is fomewhat acrid and bitteriſh, but very 
aromatic, Malabathrum is to be choſen in large Leaves, entire, and ſuch as are 
not eaſily broken, and as freſh as may be; when it has loſt its Smell and 
Tafte, and is become of a dark brown, it is of no Value. 

The old Greeks were very well acquainted with the Malabathrum, they call 
it Malabathrum and folium Indicum. The Arabians call it Sadegi, and ſome of 
the Moderns Tamalapatri. Though the Ancients were however well enough 
acquainted with the Leaf as a Drug, they knew nothing of its Origin: 
Dioſcorides imagin'd that it ſwam upon the Waters in the manner of Duck weed. 
Pliny tells us, it was the Leaf of the Indian Spikenard, but this was an Error 
older than the Days of Dioſcorides, and which he had rejected. It would have 
been ſomewhat better if Pl;ny had taken his Opinion on this Subject, as he does 
on moſt of this Kind. The Tree which produces the Malabatbrum is one of the 
Enneandria Monogynia of Linnæus, and of the Arbores fructu Calyculato of Ray. 
It is deſcribed by Ray under the Name of Canella Sylveſtris Malabarica, and in 

the Hortus Malabaricus by that of Katon Karna. It is a large and lofty Tree 

in its manner of Growth, and in its Flowers and Fruit much reſembles the 
Cinnamon Tree. Its Leaves when full grown are ten Inches or more in Length, 
and ſix or eight in Breadth. The Flowers ſtand in Cluſters in the manner of 
Hhh 2 Umbels 
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Umbels on the Tops of the Branches, and are of a greemſh white Colour; the 
Fruit is of the bigneſs of our Currant. It is common in Malabar, princi- 
pally upon the Mountains. It flowers in Auguſt, and its Berries are ripe in 
December and January. 
The Ancients have ſaid much of the Virtues of the Malabathrum, they call it 
Stomachic, Sudorific, and Cephalic. Dioſcorides aſcribes to it all the Virtues 
of the Indian Spikenard, but he ſays, it poſſeſſes them in a ſuperior Degree. 
At preſent it is utterly diſregarded, and is only kept in the Shops as an 
Ingredient in the Theriaca Mithridate and ſome other Compoſitions. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE Ay 
- Jo; 


H E People who deal in Tea diſtinguiſh a vaſt many Kinds of it, as they 
differ in Colour, Flavour, and in the Size of the Leaf. Theſe are all how- 
ever the Leaves of the ſame Tree, only differing according to the Seaſons at which 
they are gather'd, and the manner of the drying. To enumerate theſe ſeveral 
Sub- diſtinctions were endleſs, the general Diviſion is into three Kinds: The 
ordinary Green Tea, the finer Green Tea, and the Bohea; to one or other of 
theſe all the other Kinds may be referid. 3 
The common Green Tea has ſomewhat ſmall and crumpled Leaves, much 
convoluted and cloſely folded together in the drying. Its Colour is a duſæy 
green, its Taſte ſub-aſtringent, and its Smell agreeable. It gives to Water 
a ſtrong yellowiſh green Colour. All the ordinary Green Teas are referable 
to this Kind. „ 5 ** 
The fine Green Tea has larger Leaves, leſs rumpled and convoluted in the 
drying, and more lax in their Folds. It is of a paler Colour, approaching 
to the blue green, and is of an extremely pleaſant Smell and of a more 
aſtringent, yet more agreeable Taſte than the former. This gives a pale 
green Colour to Water; and to this Kind are to be refer'd all the higher 
priced Green Teas, the Hyſon, Imperial, or by what ever other Names they 
are diſtinguiſhed. | . 5 
The Bohea Tea conſiſts of much ſmaller Leaves than either of the other, 
and thoſe more crumpled and cloſely folded than in either. It is of a darker 
Colour than the others, often blackiſh, and is of the Smell and Taſte of the 
others, but with a mix'd Sweetneſs and Aſtringency, in ſome Degree re- 
ſembling the Taſte of the Terra Japonica, which the Green Teas want. The 
Green Teas have all ſomewhat of the Violet Flavour ; the Bohea has naturally 
ſomewhat of the Roſe Smell. ; . 
The Tree which produces this valuable Commodity is one of the Polhandria 
Monogynia of Linnæus. It is deſcribed by Breynivs under the Name of T: 
Sinenſium five Tha Japonenſium; by Bentius under that of Thee frutex, and by 
Pluzenet under that of Euonymo affinis arbor orientalis nucifera flore roſeo, It is 
a ſmall Shrub, its Roots run under the Surface of the Earth, and it ſeldom 
riſes to more than five or ſix Feet in Height. It is very branch'd and ſpread- 
ing, its Leaves are oblong, pointed at the End, and ſerrater at the Er 
| EN Their 
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Their Length, when full grown, is ſomewhat more than an Inch, and thei r 
Breadth about half as much. The Flowers are large and whitiſh, the Cup they 
ſtand in is very ſmall: The Fruit, when ripe, is of the Size of a ſmall Nut, 
ſometimes round, ſometimes trigonal, and ſometimes contains three, ſometimes 
two, and ſometimes ny one Cell, each Cell containing one Seed or Kernel, of 


a ſweet Taſte when fir 
nauſeous. 


The Shrub is cultivated with great Care in China and Japan. It thrives beſt * 
a loamy Soil with a conſiderable Mixture of Sand in it, and loves a flat Situation 


taken into the Mouth, but afterwards bitteriſh and 


and an open Expoſure. They raiſe the Shrubs from Seed, and take no farther 


Care of them, than the keeping them free from Weeds for the firſt three Years, 
at the End of this Time they begin annually to gather the Leaves for Uſe. 
April and May are the Months in which the greateſt Collections are made: The 


Women take the Charge of it upon them, and they do it principally in the 


middle of the Day. 


The young Leaves gather'd from the new Shoots, are kept ſeparate from 
thoſe which are taken from the old Branches of the Tree, and upon ſuch Di- 


 RinRtions as theſe, and on the ſeparately gathering the full grown, and the only 


budding Leaves, are founded the Differences of our Teas. 
The Leaves when gather'd are dry'd with great Caution, partly by the help 
of Heat, partly by the Air, and when thoroughly prepared will keep a long 
Time freſh and good. Every Parcel when dry'd, though gather'd pro- 
miſcuouſly, is ſeparated, according to the Largeneſs and Smallneſs of the Leaves, 
into three or four different Kinds, each of which is of a different Price, and has 
its different Name. 3 >: 
The Bohea Tea is gather'd before the Leaves are perfectly open'd, and it 
is made to undergo a greater Degree of Heat in the curing, to which its Colour 


and peculiar Flavour are in a great meaſure owing. 3 
An Infuſion of one Kind or other of Tea is the common Drink of the Chineſe. 
The poor People throw in a Quantity of the ſmaller Leaves and Refuſe of the 
Drying into Water, in a large Kettle, and keep it hot all Day long as their com- 
mon Drink: The richer People uſe the very fineſt Tea, and that with great 


Pomp and Magnificence. The Japoneſe grind their Tea to Powder and then 


mix it with hot Water, ſtirring it up till it froths in the manner of our 
Chocolate. The Chineſe draw the Tincture from the whole Leaves as we do; 
and as they make it very ſtrong they dilute it with Water to a proper De- 
Bree, and hold Sugar in their Mouths as they drink it: The Japoneſe never 
do this. „ | et 
The Orientals extol Tea as the greateſt of all Medicines, and make it a Re- 


medy for almoſt all Diſorders. We do not find ſuch wonderful Effects from it 


here, and ſome have attributed this to our intemperate Way of living, or to 
our not taking the Tea in ſufficient Strength and Quantity. It is more pro- 
bable however, that the Chineſe and Faponeſe, in the manner of the Eaſt in all 
other things, cry up what is of any Value, much higher than it deſerves. 

Tea moderately and properly taken, acts as a gentle Aſtringent and Corro- 


borative. It ſtrengthens the Stomach and Bowels, and is good againſt nauſeas 


Indigeſtions and Diarrhœas. It acts alſo as a Diyretic and Diaphoretic, but its 
Virtues in theſe Particulars are in a great meaſure to be attributed to the Quantity 
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of warm Water drank on the Occaſion. The Leaves in Powder act as an 

Aſtringent, but they have nothing of this diuretic Quality. The good 
Qualities of Tea do not prevent its often doing Harm. The immoderate Uſe 

of it has been very prejudicial to many, and ought to be avoided by all. Even 
in China, where the Virtues of Tea are ſo vaſtly extoll'd, the People who drink 
it to great Exceſs are often thrown into Diabetes and die emaciated by it. 
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PARTS of VEGETABLES 
Uſd in ME DICINE. 
CLASS tte FOUR TH. 


FLOWE R 8. 
Theſe are deſcribed in the following Order. 


I. STACHAS. 7. CLoves. 13. VioLET. 
2. LAVENDER. 8. BORAGE. 14 FRACH. 
g. Mees. „„ 15. CAMOMII. 
4. Ros EMAR YT. 10. SAFFRON. - 16. ELDER. 
6. LAME. 11. BALAUSTINES. 17. CowsLI fs. 
6. LL of the Valley. 21. Roszs. 18. St. Jonx's Wokr. 


Of FLOWER 8. 


CHAPTER I 


STACHAS ARABICA, 
Arabian Stæchas. 


HAT we call Stechas Arabica, and ſometimes Þlores Stechados Ara- 

| bice in the Shops, are the flowery Heads of an aromatic Plant dry'd, 

not the ſingle Flowers ſeparated from them. They are a Kind of ſquammous or 
chaffy Bodies of an oblong Figure, from half an Inch to an Inch in Length, 
and half as much in Diameter, terminating in an obtuſe Baſe at one End, where 


they have been joined to the Stalk, and at the other, when perfect, ornamenter 
. witr 
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with a foliaceous Matter of a purple Colour. The Heads themſelves are of a 

iſh Colour, with more or leſs Purple — it, they are very light, eaſil 

5 to Pieces between the Fingers, of a fragrant and agreeable Smell, 

and of a very aromatic Taſte, pungent and ſomewhat bitteriſn. They are to 

be choſen freſh and entire, not broken; dry, light, and of a fragrant Smell, 
ſuch as are duſty and have loſt their Smell, have alſo loſt their Virtue. 

The Plant which produces them is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia of 
Limeus, and one of the Suffrutices verticillatæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by 
| all the botanical Writers under the Names of Stæcbas purpurea, and Stæcbas 
Arabica. It grows to two or three Feet high, its Stalks are hard and woody, 
its Leaves grow two at each Joint, and are narrow, oblong, hoary, and of a 
very fragrant Smell. At the Tops of the Stalks ſtand the Heads which are the 
Stechas of the Shops; they are compoſed of a Number of little Leaves of a 
roundiſh Figure pointed at the Ends and hoary ; from the Ale or Sinus's of theſe 
proceed the Flowers which are ſmall and labiated; the Heads of Stæcbas are 
to be collected for Uſe juſt as the Flowers are beginning to open; they abound _ 
in a fine fragrant eſſential Oil, which they readily yield on Diſtillation in the 
Alembic with common Water. | „ 5 
Stæchas is cephalic, diuretic, and a Promoter of the Menſes. The Arabians 
mention a purgative Virtue in it, but that does not appear to be very great; 
they talk of it alſo as a great Alexipharmic and Reſiſter of Poiſons ; but theſe 
are Virtues not at preſent found in it: the preſent Practice ſeems to ſet it much 
upon the ſame footing with Lavender, which being more common has almoſt 
thrown this out of Uſe. It is uſed in the Theriaca Mitbridate, and ſome other 
of the old Compoſitions, otherwiſe it is very little heard of in the Shops. 


CHAPTER UI. 
FLORES LAVENDULæ, 
Lavender Flowers. 


HE Lavender Flowers are ſmall, of the labiated Kind, and of a fine Sk 7 

blue Colour. They conſiſt each of a ſingle Petal divided into an 
upper and a lower Lip; the upper one is divided into two Segments, the lower 
8 three; the Cup is long, narrow, lightly ſtriated, and of a pale green 
Colour. 5 5 
The Flowers are not ſeparated from theſe Cups for medicinal Uſe, but are 
ſiripp'd off with them from the Plant and they are uſed together. The Plant 
which produces them is one of the Didyuamia Gymnoſpermia of Linnæus, and one 
of the Suffrutices verticillatæ of Ray. The Species uſed in our Shops is the 
common Lavender of our Gardens, and is the Lavendula latifolia of C. Baubine, 
the Lavendula major ſive vulgaris of Ray; others have called it Spica Fſeudo- 
nardus, Nardus Italica, and Cafia Alba Theopbraſti. 

It grows in the Form of a little Shrub, its Height is uſually three or four 
Feet, and its Trunk not over large. Its Branches are extremely numerous and 
form a very thick Head ; they are ſquare, of a pale green Colour, and very long 
and ſlender; the lower Leaves are very numerous and ſtand irregularly, the 


upper ones are placed in Pairs oppoſite to one another, and are oblong, very 
narrow, 
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narrow, and very thick and fleſhy. They are of a hoary green Colour, and 
are viſcous to the Touch, and of a very ſtrong but agreeable Smell, and a 
bighly aromatic Taſte. The Flowers grow in little Cluſters round the Tops 
of the Branches and make a Kind of flat Spike; they ſtand thick and cloſe and 
are ſmall, of a blue Colour and of a labiated Form; the upper Lip is ere& and 


bifid, the lower one is divided into three Segments; the Cup is long and nar- 


row, it remains on the Plant after the Flower is fallen, and contains as a Cap- 
ſule four Sceds. The Root is woody and conſiſts of a ſmall Body, divided 
very ſoon into a great Number of Fibres. The whole Plant has a highly aro- 
maric Smell and Taſte. 0, 5 Es 

A Pound of Lavender Tops diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about four 


Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm of a fragrant Smell, and ſomewhat 
acid Taſte ; after this come over about ſeven Ounces of a Liquor till limpid 


and colourleſs, of a ſtrongly acid Taſte, and toward the End of an auſtere one. 
Each of theſe Liquors brings over with it alſo a few Drops of the eſſential Oil of 
the Plant; after theſe there come over about three Drams only of a browniſh Li- 


quor of an empyreumatic Smell, and of a ſtrongly acid and auſtere Taſte; then 


about twice that Quantity of another browniſh Liquor, highly impregnated 


with a volatile alkaline Salt, and yet ſomewhat acid withal ; and finally about 


ſix Drams of an Oil partly thin and fluid, partly thick, like Lard or Butter. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields 
a Dram and half of a fix'd alkaline Salt, which is an uncommonly large Pro- 

portion. 


The eſſential Oil of Lavender contains ſo much of an Acid in it, as to give 


many of the uſual Proofs of it, particularly that of turning an Infuſion of Vio- 
let Flowers red. Lavender has at all times been famous as a cephalic, nervous, 
and uterine Medicine; it gently ſtimulates the Nerves, and reſtores them to their 


proper Tone, when they are become too Jax : it. is a good Medicine in Verti- 
goes, Lethargies, Spaſms, and even in Palſies and Apoplexies. It diſpels Fla- 
tulencies alſo, and is good in Suppreſſions of Urine, and of the Menſes. Some 
preſcribe the Flowers dry*d and reduced to Powder, a Scruple for a Doſe ; but 
the more eligible way is to drink a flight Infuſion of it in the manner of Tea. 
A diſtill'd ſimple Water of it may alſo be made, but this, tho? the Herb is ſo 
very fragrant, is but an unpleaſant one; the diſtill'd Water with Spirit of Wine 
called Lavender Water, is well known for its Fragrancy and cephalic Virtues; 
but is principally uſcd externally, the Compound Spirit or Palſy Drops, as they 
are called, having baniſh'd it from all internal Uſe. The Oil may be taken 


4 


inwardly two or three Drops for a Doſe, but this Spirit perfectly anſwers the 


Purpoſe of it, and is more agreeable. 5 „„ 1 
It is to be obſerved however, that Lavender, as well as all the other Aromatics, 
is to be uſed but ſparingly, and with Caution; for when immoderately taken at, 


like the reſt, heats and inflames. The Flowers chew'd in the Mouth draw down 


a great Quantity of ſaliva, and are good in Catarrhs; they are alſo uſed exter- 


nally by way of Cataplaſm, for Head- achs and many other Complaints. . 
Beſide the common Lavender in Uſe with us, there is a ſmaller Species well 

known in France, the Oil of which, under the Name of Oil of Spike, is allo 
frequently mention'd with us. This ſmaller Species of Lavender is deſcribed 
by the botanical Writers under the Name of Lavandula anguſtifolia, 2 
evViore 
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bþreviore folio and Spica Italica. The French call it female Lavender, it reſem- 
bles the common Lavender in all Reſpects, but that it is much ſmaller and the 
Flowers larger; the Leaves are much ſmaller and are of a darker green Colour ; 
the Spikes of Flowers alſo are ſhorter, and the whole Plant is of an agreeable 
and aromatic Smell, but that leſs ſtrong than that of the common Lavender. 
It grows wild in many Parts of France and Tay. On Analyſis it yields the 
fame Principles, and in much the ſame Proportion with the common Laven- 
der, except that its eſſential Oil is more copious. 

The Oil of Spike of our Shops is the Oil of this ſmaller Species of Laven- 
der diſtill'd in the common way by the Alembic and ſeparated from the Water 
irs Virtues in Medicine are the ſame with thoſe of the Oil of common Laven- 
der, but our Artificers uſe more of it than the Apothecaries, and wanting, 1t 
at a cheap Rate, they have taught the Druggiſts, who uſed to import and {ell 
it to them, ſo many ways of adulterating it, that at preſent it is ſcarce an 
where to be met with genuine, and ſo coarſe an Ingredient as common Oil of 
Turpentine, is uſed as the Baſis of all the Counterfeits. 2 

They alſo ſometimes adulterate it with Spirit of Wine, but both theſe Cheats 
are eaſily diſcover'd; that with Spirit of Wine by only mixing the whole with 
Water, in which Caſe the Water uniting with the Spirit, leaves the Oil at the 
Top alone, reduced conſiderably indeed in Quantity, but pure and genuine; 

that with Oil of Turpentine is as eaſily diſcover'd by burning a ſpoontul of it, 
for the genuine Oil of Spike burns with a clear Flame and without Smoke, and 

its Smell while burning is very fragrant ; that on the contrary, in which there is 

Oil of Turpentine mix'd, burns more furiouſly, emits a thick Smoke, and is 
of a very bad Smell. : 

Our Artificers uſe the Oil of Spike principally in their Varniſhes, but till 

| they will be content to pay a better Price for it than any of them will at pre- 
ſent, they are not to expect to have it genuine. 5 3 


CHAPTER I. 


Frokks AURANTII, 
Orange Flowers. 


HE Flores Aurant:/ are beautiful and extremely fragrant. They are white 
in Colour, and conſift each of five moderately large Petals, expanded 
in a circular Form. Theſe Petals ſurround a Cluſter of white Stamina with 
yellow Apices, and theſe are to be ſeparated from them when intended for 
medicinal Uſe, the Petals of the Flower only clear'd from the Cup in Stamina, 
being expected to be uſed on all Occations „%%% 2s 
The Tree which produces theſe is of the Number of the Polyadelphia Ice ſan- 
dia of Linneus, and of the Arbores Pomiferæ of Ray. It is very well known 
among us by the Name of the Seville Orange Tree, and is deſcribed by bota- 
+ Nical Authors under the Name of Malus Aurantia fruflu acri, and Aurantium 
acri medulla vulgare. It does not grow to any great Height, the Trunk and 
large Branches are cover'd with a ſmooth and greeniſh Bark, but the younger 
Shoots are of a beautiful green; the Wood is white, firm, and very fragrant 
in its Smell. The Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Laurel, thick, ſmooth 
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of a fine gloſſy green, and terminating in a blunt Point; the Pedicle is alated, 
or has a little foliaceous Rim on each Side, running to the Baſe of the Leaf, 


laſte at firſt, and faintly acid toward the laſt Runnings. A Pound of the fame 
and reddiſh Liquor, the firſt Runnings of which have ſomewhat of the Fra- 


acid and empyreumatic: after all this is drawn off, there comes over a turbid 


the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields near an Ounce of a 
fix*d alkaline Salt. | 85 
World, a Water is diſtill'd from them which has their fine Scent in great Per- 


comes a Cordial, Stomachie and Carminative. Mattihiolus recommends it as a 


vided again into two, and makes as it were two Horns; the lower Part is again 
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and broader there than in any other Part. The Flowers grow in little Cluſters, 
and are ſucceeded by Fruits of a globular Figure, cover'd with a thick Rind, 
yellow and bitter on the outſide, white and inſipid within: this is eaſily ſepa- 
rated from the pulpy Matter of the Fruit which is divided into eight ik 
readily ſeparating from one another, and full of a veſicular Pulp with an acrid 
Juice, and ſurrounding a Number of oblong Seeds, cover'd with a tough Rind 
and bitter within. 5 ＋„ʒß un ST 
The clean pick'd Petals of the Orange Flower, diſtill'd in a Balneum Mariæ, 

yield a ſmall Quantity of a limpid and extremely fragrant Water of a bitteriſh 


Petals, dry'd and diſtill'd in a Retort, yield firſt about four Ounces of a turbid 


grancy of the freſh Flowers, but what comes after theſe is of an acid and pun- 
gent Taſte, and the laſt Runnings of all of this firſt Liquor are very ſtrongly 


whitiſh Liquor, of a mix'd, acid, and volatile alkaline Taſte, in Quantity 
about two Ou nces, and after that about five or ſix Grains of a volatile alkaline 
Salt : And finally a very large Quantity, more than an Ounce and a half, of 
an Oil partly thin and fluid, partly thick and like Butter. The Remainder in 


Orange Flowers are very juſtly efteemed one of the fineſt Perfumes in the 


fection, and has beſide its Fragrancy many medicinal Virtues. It is impreg- 
nated with a Portion of the fine Oil of the Flowers, and by that Means be- 


ſudorific in Fevers, and orders four Ounces or fix of it at a Doſe, to be re- 
ated once in five or fix Hours, but we do not pay any regard to it in this 
ention. PF | : ND. 


CHAPTER I. 
Flores RORISMARINT, 
| Roſemary Flowers. 


OSEMARY Flowers are ſmall, but they are not without their Beauty. 
They are of the labiated Kind, and conſiſt of one Petal divided into two 
principal Parts, gaping widely from one another at the Mouth, or opening 
The one of theſe, which is placed upwards, is turn'd ſomewhat back, and is di- 


divided into three Segments, and the middle one of theſe is hollowed in Form 
of a Spoon, and has at its Extremity a Fiſſure or little Nick, dividing it into 
two in that Part. The whole Flower is of a pale blueiſh, or greyiſh white, and 
is of an extremely fragrant Smell and aromatic Taſte. 

This Flower is on ſome Occaſions expected to be pick'd clean from the Stalks 


and Cup, in order for medicinal Uſe, as for the making the Conſerve; but what 
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is generally underſtood by the Term Roſemary Flowers, is not the naked 
and ſimple Flower, but the Flowers with their Cups, and with the young 
Leaves about them ; or as it may be properly enough expreſſed, the flowery 
Tops of Roſemary ; the Summits of the Branches loaded with Flowers being 
pulled off, or the Cluſters of Flowers with a more conſiderable Quantity of 
the Leaves about them. It is in this State that they are uſed for the making of 
Hungary Water, and on moſt other Occaſions in the Shops. 

The Shrub that produces them is one of the Diandria Monogynia of Linnæus, 
and one of the Verticillatæ fruticoſe of Ray. It is ſufficiently known among 
us under the Name of Roſemary ; the botanical Writers have deſcribed it un- 
der the Names of Roſmarinus Coronarius fruticoſus, Roſmarinus bortenfis an- 
guſtiore folio, and Coronarius Libanotis, and Roſmarinum vulgare. + 
It is a ftout and robuſt little Shrub ; it riſes to four Feet or more in Heigth ; 
its Wood is of a whitiſh Colour and cloſe Grain ; ſound, firm, and of a fra- 

t Smell; and is covered with a brown, thin, and rough Bark; the young- 


er Branches are greener, but they are covered with a whitiſh Hoarineſs, and 


are tolerably flexible and tough. The Stem of the Trunk and a Part of the 
lower Branches are naked ; but the reſt are very thickly beſet with Leaves, 


which are oblong and narrow, pointed at the End; of a dark green on the 
upper Side, and white underneath, and of a very ſtrong and agreeable Smell. 


They are viſcous alſo to the Touch, and after much handling they leave a 


ſoft and glutinous Matter on the Fingers, which may be rolled off and ſepa- 


rated; and when collected into Lumps, is found to be either Wax itſelf, or a 
Matter ſo very nearly allied to it, that the Bees ſeem to have very little to do 


v 


with it, in order to the forming it into the Subſtance we call by that Name. 


The Flowers ſtand in ſtriated Cups divided at the Edges, and of a whitiſh 


green Colour, among Cluſters of Leaves which are uſually gathered with 
them as before obſerved. The Flowers are each ſucceeded by four Seeds; 
the Root is hard and woody, and is uſually divided into a great Number of 
Branches. It is not a Native of England, but is cultivated every where with 


us in Gardens. — y 
A Pound of the picked Flowers of Roſemary, diſtilled in a Retort, yield 


firſt between four and five Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor, ſmell- 


ing of them, but not very ſtrongly, and of a ſomewhat faintly acid Taſte, 
with a Mixture of a ſeeming alkaline Flavour with it. After this come over 


about eight Ounces of a Liquor ſtill clear but more ſtrongly acid, and toward 


the laſt Runnings ſomewhat auſtere ; after this about two Drams of a brown 


empyreumatic Liquor, of a ſtrongly acid, and at the ſame Time, a ſtrongly 
alkaline Taſte ; and after this about an equal Quantity of a Liquor yet more 
reddiſh and empyreumatic, impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, with 
about fifteen Grains of the ſame Salt in a concreted Form afterwards ; and fi- 


nally there come over three Drams or more of a thick and blackiſh Oil. The 


Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields about 
a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. 


Roſemary has been at all Times a Favourite Shrub in Medicine; it is full 


of volatile Parts, as appears by its Taſte, Smell, and Analyſis. It is a very 
Valuable Cephalic, and is goed in all Diſorders of the Nerves, and in hyſterie 
and hypochondriac Caſes. It is good in Palſies, Apoplexies, Epilepſies, and Ver- 
h lii 2 tigoes 
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tigoes. It ſtrengthens the Sight, and ſweetens the Breath. It is greatly com- 
mended by ſome againſt Obſtructions of the Yiſcera, particularly of the Liver 
and Spleen, and in the Jaundice. The Flowers have the Credit of being great 
Cordials, and ſome imagine they even poſſeſs the Virtues of the whole Plant 
in a more exalted Degree than any other Part. The flowery Tops, Leaves, and 
Huſks, together with the Flowers themſelves, are much fitter for all Purpoſes 
than the Flowers alone. 
Roſemary diſtilled ſimply with a gentle Heat, yields a fragrant Water, 
called Dew of Roſemary ; diſtilled with Water in the uſual Way in an Alem- 
bic, it affords a Water taſting ſtrongly of it, but of a leſs agreeable Smell; 
with rectified Spirit it makes the fragrant and cephalic Liquor called Hungary 
Water. A Conſerve is alſo made of the Flowers very proper for reducing 
the Ingredients of cephalic Electuaries into Form; and it is an Ingredient in a 
great many of the Compoſitions of the Shops. 


CHAPTER V. 
FLoR ES TILIæ, 
Lime Tree Flowers. 


HE Flores Tiliæ are Flowers of a very ſingular Stucture; they conſiſt 
of ſeveral ſmall Petals, placed in a circular Form in a Cup, conſiſting 
of a ſingle Leaf, divided very deeply into five Segments, and have in the Cen- 
ter a great Cluſter of Stamina. Several of theſe Flowers hang on one com- 
mon Pedicle, toward the lower Part of which there is affixed an Appendage 
of a foliaceous or membranaceous Subſtance ; they are of a whitiſh Colour, 
and of an extremely fragrant Smell. This is the Form in which we ſee the 
Flowers of the Lime brought into the Shops, and they are to be uſed all to- 
gether, Pedicle, Membrane, and all. 55 i, 
The Tree which produces them is one of the Polyandria Monogynia of Lin- 
neus, it is very well known to us under the Name of the common Lime Tee. 
The botanical Writers have diſtinguiſhed it by the Names of T:/ia vulgaris, Tilia 
Plaiyphyltos, and Tilia folio majore. It grows to a very large and tall Tree; its 
outer Bark is of a browniſh Colour, very ſmooth and even; and within this 
is another white Bark, very tough and firm, filamentous in its Structure, and 
eaſily drawn out into long Threads, of which Ropes much ſtronger than the 
ordinary yarn ones may be made. The Wood is very ſmooth and free from 
Knots, very eaſily cut and wrought, but not very durable. The Leaves ſtand 
on long Pedicles ; they are large, of a ſomewhat roundiſh Figure, but ter- 
minating in a ſharp Point; they are ſerrated about the Edges, and are of a 
ſtrong green Colour. The Flowers already deſcribed grow in very great 
Quantities on the ſeveral Parts of the Tree, and afford an extremely fragrant 
Smell, perfuming the whole Air about the Place when they are in full Bloom. 
They are ſucceeded by Seed-Veſſels of a roundifh Figure, unicapfular, and 
containing oblong Seeds. bs 
The Tree is found in many of our Woods, but it is hardly well proved that 
it is a Native of ours. The Woods in which it has hitherto been obſerved being 
near Towns or Gentlemens Seats, in which it may be very naturally ſuppoſed 
to have been planted at ſome Time or other. It thrives however pertectly 
well with us. A 
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A Pound of the freſh gathered Flowers of the Lime Tree, diſtilled in a Re- 
tort, yield firſt about five Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, of a very 
fragant Smell, and of a ſomewhat ſaline and acid Taſte ; after this come over 
between ſeven and eight Ounces of a Liquor clear and colourleſs as the for- 
mer, of a more ſtrongly acid and faline Taſte, and with ſome little Auſterity 
roward the laſt Runnings ; after this comes over about half an Ounce of a 


browniſh empyreumetic Liquor, of a mixed, acid, ſaline, and alkaline Taſte ; 


and after this about three Drams of a browner Liquor of a ſtrongly alkaline 
Taſte, but without any Thing of the acid or ſaline Flavour. After this there 
riſe a few Grains of a volatile alkaline Salt in a dry Form, and after that an 
Oil thick and foul, and in Quantity about two Drams and a half. The Re- 


mainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields about a 


Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. | Ne REM 
The Lime Tree Flowers are eſteemed cephalic and cordial ; they are re- 

commended in paralytic and nervous Diſorders of all Kinds. There uſed to 

be a ſimple Water diſtilled from them, kept in the Shops, but it is now diſ- 


regarded, and the Flowers are only received there as an Ingredient in ſome 


of the old Compoſitions, 


CHAPTER VI. 


FLokEs LILLII ConvaLLin, 
Lilly of the Valley. 


HE Flores Lilli Convallii are little white Flowers, hollow, and ſhort; 


compoſed each of a ſingle Petal, hollowed ſomewhat in Form of a 
Bell, and divided lightly into five or fix Segments at the Mouth. They ſhrivel up 


and become brown in drying; while freſh they have an extremely fragrant 
Smell, but this they loſe alſo with their Colour, and with theſe a great Part 
of their Virtues in this Preparation; ſo that they ſhould always be uſed either 


freſh gathered, or preſerved in Proof Spirit; but in this laſt Caſe, the Spi- 


tit muſt be uſed with them, otherwiſe a great Part of their Virtues will be 


leſt in it. | 


The Plant which produces them is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Lin- 


ueus, and of the Herbæ bacciferæ of Mr. Ray. It is a low, but very pretty 
Plant; its Root is ſmall, white, fibrous and creeping ; from the ſeveral Protu- 
berances of this there riſe two or three Leaves ſix or eight Inches long, about 


an Inch and half broad, and nervous; of a beautiful green Colour, and per- 
fectly ſmooth on the Surface. Theſe are frequently all that is ſeen of the 


Plant; for unleſs in a proper Situation and Expoſure, it will never flower. 


But in proper Places there riſes among theſe Leaves a naked Stalk, abour 


ſix or ſeven Inches high, angular, ſlender, and ſomewhat tough 5 the upper 
half of this Stalk ſuſtains a long Series of the Flowers above deſcribed ; they 
are placed at ſmall Diſtances, and hang pendulous along one Side of the Stalk, 


Which is generally bent a little downwards by their Weight. The Stami- 


na are ſix in Number, and the Piſtil is of a trigonal Form ; when the 
Flowers are fallen, they are ſucceeded by round Berries, ſoft and red when 
npe, full of a pulpy Matter, and in that containing ſome hard Seeds of a 


bitter 
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bitter Taſte. It grows wild with us in many Places, but in moſt of them it ſhews 


only the Leaves, never flowering ; in ſome however, where it has a proper 


Expoſure, it ſpreads abundantly, and flowers, as well as in our Gardens, in 
many of which it is kept as a great Beauty, and one of the moſt fragrant 
Flowers known. . 
A Pound of the Flowers of Lilly of the Valley, freſh gathered and diſtilled 
by the Retort, yields firſt about five Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor, 
ſmelling of the Flowers, but of a mixed, alkaline, acid, and faline Taſte, neither 
however very ſtrongly perceptible z after this comes overa more ſtrongly acid|Li. - 
quor, ſtill clear, and toward the laſt Runnings very auſtere, in Quantity about ſix 
Ounces and a half ; after this a ſmall Quantity, not more than three Drams, of 


a reddiſh empyreumatic Liquor, of a ſtrange Mixture of Taſtes, acid, ſaline, 


alkaline, urinous and auſtere, and of an empyreumatic Smell. After this 
comes over about the ſame Quantity of a reddiſh empyreumatic Liquor, im- 


pregnated only with a volatile alkaline Salt, about fourteen Grains of the ſame 


volatile Salt in a concreted Form, and finally near half an Ounce of a thick 

and fatty Oil. Tne Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and 
lixiviated, yields about a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. 1 8 
It is a ſingular Circumſtance, that though theſe Flowers are ſo very fra- 
grant, there is no diſtilling an eſſential Oil of this fragrant Kind from them; 


if they are not fermented they yield a Water by the common Way of Diſtil⸗ | 


lation but ſlightly ſcented, but if diſtilled after Fermentation, they afford a 


much more fragrant one. They alſo give a very fragrant Scent to Spirit of 


Wine, and it is a Wonder ſuch a Spirit is not more frequently diſtilled from 


them. Though they loſe much of their cephalic Virtue by drying, they are, 


when reduced to Powder, a very ſharp Sternutatory, and draw down a great 
deal of Water by the Noſe. 85 1 5 5 
It is evident from the Analyſis by the Retort, that they contain an Oil, and 
that in no ſmall Quantity; but! it is not this Oil, but a lighter, thinner, and 
more volatile one that contains the Scent of the Flower. This flies off. and is 
loſt in Diſtillation with Water, but it readily unites itſelf with Spirit of Wine, 
and is drawn over with it, and may alſo in ſome Degree be preſerved by the 
Aſſiſtance of Fermentation; by which Means it is in part at leaſt joined with 
the coarſer Oil, and ſo entangled by it, as to be preſerved from flying off. 
The Liquor produced by this Diſtillation being alſo of a ſpirituous Kind is much 
properer to retain it than mere Water. Bos 


Lilly of the Valley Flowers are eſteemed cephalic and nervine; they are re- 


coinmended againſt Convulſions, Vertigoes, Apoplexies, Palſies, and all Diſorders 
of the Head and Nerves. They are preſerved by ſome with Sugar in Form of 
a Conſerve, and by others are made intoqa Syrup by means of a ſtrong Infuſion ; 
but neither of theſe Ways is ſo good as the diſtilling a re&tified Spirit from 
them in a Balneum Vaporis, and repeating this with freſh Flowers three or four 
Times : The Spirit will then be fully ſated with their fine eſſential Oil, very 
fragrant, and poſſeſſed of all their Virtue. Some People make their Eſſence 
of Ambergreaſe with this Spirit of Lillies of the Valley inſtead of plain Spi- 
rit of Wine. It is vaſtly the more fragrant for this, and is eſteemed a very 
great Cordial, and Provocative to Venery. None of theſe Forms however are 


in the Shops, the Flowers are only known there as Ingredients in two or three 


Compoſitions. 2 C HAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CaRTOPRVILI Flores, 
Cove July Flowers. 


H E officinal Clove July Flower is a large and elegant Flower; it is 
compoſed of a number of Petals of a dark purple Colour, narrow at the 
Bale, and growing broader all the way to the Top, where they are notched 
along the Edge. They are diſpoſed in a circular Form, and have among them 
white Stamina and a Piſtil divided into two or three Filaments at the End. 
They ſmell extremely fragrant and very like the Clove Spice, whence they have 
their Name. The purple Petals of this Flower, are all that is intended to be 
uſed in the Shops, but the Stamina and Piſtil are generally uſed with them, few 
taking the Pains of ſeparating them. The Plant which produces them is 
one of the Decandria Monogynia of Linneus, and is the common Clove July 
Flowers of our Gardens; a Plant of the Pink or Carnation Kind, and 
diſtinguiſhed by Authors by the Name of Caryopbyllus purpureus, and Caryophbyllus 
alkilis major. It grows to about two Feet in Height, the Stalks are round, 
ſmooth, jointed in ſeveral Places, and of a blue green Colour. The Leaves are 
narrow and graſſy, of a blue green Colour like the Stalks, they are placed in 
Pairs one oppoſite the other, and terminate in ſharp Points. The Flowers 
grow on the Summit of the main Stalk and of all the Branches, and are 
encloſed at Bottom in a long cylindric Cup, of a membranous Texture and 
pale green Colour, ſquammous at the Baſe and dentated at the Top. The 
Fruit is a cylindric Capſule, which opens at Top when the Seeds are ripe; the 
Seeds are ſmall, flat, and as it were foliaceous ; they are rough and affix'd to a 
kind of Placenta, and when ripe are black. 5 E 
A Pound of the Flowers ſepartated from the Huſks and diſtill'd in a Retort, 
yields firſt about two Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor, ſmelling 
ſtrongly and agreeably of the Flower, and very like the Clove Spice, but of a 
faintly acid Taſte: After this there comes over a Liquor ſtill clear and colour- 
lefs, but ſomewhat Empyreumatic toward the laſt Runnings ; this is in Quan- 
tity near ten Ounces, and is at the firſt Running ſtill ſcented, but more mani- 
feſtly acid than before, and toward the laſt very ſtrongly acid and auſtere: 
After this comes a ſmall Quantity, hardly half an Ounce, of a brown em- 
pyreumatic Liquor, impregnated with a volatile urinous Salt ; and finally a 
thick Oil like an Extract, in Quantity about halt an Ounce. The remaining 
Matter in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields a Dram of 
a fixed alkaline Salt. Ss LES Pe 
Theſe Flowers have great Commendations given them by the medical 
Writers as Cordials. They are recommended in all the Diſorders of the Head, 
in Palpitations of the Heart, and in nervous Complaints of whatever Kind: 
They have been alſo much praiſed in malignant and peſtilential Fevers. Simon 
Paulli tells us, with an Air of great Certainty and Aſſurance, that he had cur'd 
great numbers of People of malignant and peſtilential Fevers, by no other 
Medicine but a ſtrong Infuſion of theſe Flowers in Water, which he tells us 
is a powerful Sudorific and Diuretic, and that it at the fame Time — 
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the Patient inſtead of weakening him. There uſed to be a diſtill'd Water of 
theſe Flowers kept in the Shops, but it has been found to poſſeſs very little of 
the Virtue it was once ſuppoſed to have, and has accordingly been rejected: 
The only Preparation now in Uſe is the Syrup made from a ſtrong Infuſion 
of the Flowers in Water; this is a very fragrant, well taſted, and high colour'd 
Syrup, and is much uſed for the ſweetening Juleps, and other of the common 
liquid Forms of Medicines, but is not depended much upon as a Medicine 
itſelf. A Conſerve is made by ſome of the Flowers, and is a very pleaſant one 
and keeps well. It ſerves excellently to bring the Cordial Electuaries into 
Form, but it is not univerſally in Uſe. Some alſo macerate the Flowers in 


clear and ſtrong Vinegar, they give this Liquor a high Colour, a fine Flavour, 


and very fragrant Smell; this is call'd Acetum Caryophyllatum. It is eſteem'd 


excellent againſt peſtilential Contagion. People are adviſed to take a Spoon- 


ful or two of it before going into a ſuſpected Place, and always to carry in 
Times of Infection a Handkerchief wetted with it ia their Pockets, that it may 
be ready to be ſmelt to on Occaſion ; but in this Caſe it is but Juſtice to ob- 
ſerve, that the Vinegar may have a greater Share in the good Effect than the 
Cloves. 1 Ty 


"CHAPTER VIII. 


FLoRES BoRAOINIs, 
Borage Flowers, 


DORAGE FLOWERS are of a fine ſtrong blue Colour; ſometimes, 
though rarely, of a pale red, and ſometimes white; ſuch as are of theſe 
Colours are leſs eſteem'd by many for medicinal Purpoſes, but the Difference 
is trivial and not worth regarding. Each Flower is compoled of a ſingle Petal 
divided into five large Segments, terminating in ſharp Points. They are, while 
growing, of the Breadth of a Shilling or more, but they ſhrink almoſt to 
nothing in drying. It is this blue Petal alone, ſeparated from the Cup, and 
from the Stamina and other Parts of the Fructification which occupy its Centre, 
that we are to uſe in Medicine. Rs, 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Linnæus, 


and one of the Herbe Aſperifolig of Mr. Ray. It is known very well among 


our Gardeners by the Name of Borage, and is the Borago Flcribus Cerdleis of 
J. Baubine and Tourncfort, the Bugliſſum latifolium Berago flore Cerulco of C. 


Baubine, and the Borago Ju geris of others. Its Root is white, and of the 
Thickneſs of a Man's Finger, it has ſeveral Fibres growing from it, and has 4 


viſcous Juice in it, which readily manifeſts itſelf on chewing it; from this there 
riſe firſt a number of large and broad Leaves, of a dark green Colour, rough 
and cover'd with a Kind of weak Spines; among theſe riſes a Stalk rough and 
hollow, and of the Height of two Feet or more, on which are placed, in an 
alternate Order, ſeveral Leaves like thoſe which riſe immediately from the Root, 
only that they are ſomething narrower. The Flowers grow on the Extremities 
of ſeveral Branches, into which the Stalk divides itſelf near the Top; they have 
Pedicles of an Inch or more in Length, and ſo weak and ſlender that they bend 
taem ſo as to hang downwards: In the Middle of the Flower there 27 
| 2 | dine 
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kind of Umbo terminating in a ſharp Point, form'd of five Apices of a blackiſh 
Colour, joining at the Top in a fort of Point, and in the whole forming a Body 
of a pyramidal Figure, and each ornamented with a long purple Filament. The 
Cup of the Flower 1s of a greeniſh grey Colour, and hoary, very rough to the 
Touch, and divided into five large Segments. The Piſtil riſes from the Baſe 
of this, and gives riſe at its Baſe to four Seeds which are rough and blackiſh, 
broad at the Baſe, and terminate in a Point, and which fanciful People have 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the Head of a Viper. 
The Cup remains after the Flower is fallen, and ſerves as a Capſule for 
theſe to ripen in. The whole Plant is full of a viſcous Juice of an inſipid 
Taſte. It grows wild with us in many Places, and is almoſt univerſally culti- 
vated in our Gardens. ä 8 | 
On a chymical Analyſis it yields firſt a very large Portion of a Liquor limpid 
and colourleſs at firſt, but afterwards turbid and milky ; this is of a very ſingular 
Taſte, lixivious and faline : After this comes another Liquor, a third Part of 
the former in Quantity, limpid and colourleſs at the firſt, but brown and empy- 
reumatic toward the laſt Runnings ; this has at firſt the ſame odd lixivious Taſte 
with the former, but in a more remiſs Degree, and toward the laſt Runnings 
manifeſts an acid Taſte : After this there riſes a very ſmall Quantity of a 
brown Liquor, impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt; and finally a ſmall 
Portion of a thick Oil, about a Dram from the Pound, with a few Grains of a 
volatile Salt in a concreted Form. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and 
lixiviated, yields about a Dram from every Pound of a fix'd alkaline Salt. 
lt is remarkable of this Plant that after drying, if it be thrown on the Fire, 
it emits a ſort of Coruſcations, with a ſlight Detonation in the burning, which 
give evident Proof that there is a Salt of the nitrous Kind in it. = 
The Borage Flowers have always been eſteem'd Cordial, they are ſaid to 
inſpire Chearfulneſs, and prevent Faintings. There have not been wanting 
many who have carried this Encomium fo far, as to talk of their curing peſti- 
lential Fevers, and the Bites of venomous Animals, but this is idle. They are 
generally eſteem*d good in Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, and all inflammatory Diſ- 
orders; and indeed ſo many things are faid of them by ſome Authors, which 
 contradift the general Opinion of their Cordial Virtues, that it is not eaſy to 
ſuppoſe all true. On the whole, they are plainly enough of the number 
8 Medicines which the preſent Practice very worthily lets ſink into 
vion. ; | 


CHAPTER IX. 


FLoRESs BucLoss), 


Bugloſs Flowers. 


HESE are ſmall Flowers of a fine blue Colour, ſometimes with a ten- 

dency to the purple, and in ſome Degree reſembling thoſe of Borage. 
hey are each form'd of a ſingle Petal or Leaf, deeply divided into five Seg- 
ments, which are ſhort and rounded at the Extremities, not pointed as thoſe of 
the Borage Flowers. They are much ſmaller than thoſe of Borage while grow- 
ing, and like them uſually ſhrink up very much in drying, and become ex- 
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434 BUGLOSS FLOWERS. 
tremely light. It is this Part of the Flower alone which is to be uſed in 
Medicine, without the Cup or the internal Parts, ſerving to the Fructification. 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Linnæus, 
and one of the Herbæ Aſperifoliæ of Mr. Ray. It is well known to our Gardiners 
under the Name of Bugloſs, and is the Bugloſſum anguſtifolium majus flore Cærulbo 
of C. Baubine, the Bagloſſum vulgare majus of J. Baubine. Fuchſius calls it 
Cirfum Italicum and Anguillara Lycopfis, both Names to be avoided as they be- 
Jong to other Plants, and may lead into a great deal of Confuſion. 
The Root of Bugloſs is conſiderably long, and often half an Inch thick, reg. 
diſh or blackiſh on the outſide and white within; it is perennial, and is full of a 
tough mucilaginous Juice. The Leaves that riſe from this are long and ſome- 
what narrow, and among them riſe the Stalks, which grow to three Feet or 
more in Height, and are round, yellow, and cover'd with a rough hairy Mat- 
ter: Theſe divide into numerous Branches toward the Top. The Leaves are 
placed, alternately on them, they have no Pedicles but adhere to the Stalks by 
the Baſe, and are oblong, narrow, not ſerrated at the Edges, of a dull green 
Colour and hairy, but not rough to the Touch in the manner of thoſe of Borage. 
The Cup of the Flower is compoſed of five oblong and pointed Segments; in 
the Middle of the Flower already defcribed, there ſtands an Umbo which is 
obruſe, not ſharp pointed as in the Borage Flower, hairy and compoſed of five - 
Stamina. The Piſtil has ar its Baſe four Embryos, which when the Flower is 
fallen ripen into as many black Seeds, large at the Baſe and pointed Sideways. 
The Cup remains on the Plant when the Flower is fallen, and ſerves as a Re- 
ceptacle for them, ſwelling out conſiderably to that Purpoſe. The Tops of the 
Branches where the Flowers are, and their Cups alſo before the Flowers open, 
are of a purpliſh Colour, and are turn'd round in the manner of thoſe of the 
little Houſeleek, and of ſeveral other Plant. 5 
A Pound of freſh gather'd Bugloſs, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt between 
eight and nine Ounces of a limpid Phlegm, of an herbaceous Smell and of a 
ſomewhat alkaline Taſte. After this come over about five Ounces of another 
Liquor limpid and colourleſs, and of a mix'd acid and lixivious Taſte, but 
neither very ſtrong: After this about ſix Drams of a Liquor ſtill colourleſs and 
of a faline Taſte, with the ſame Mixture of Acid and Alkali with it as in the 
former: After this a very ſmall Quantity of a brown empyreumatic Liquor, 
not more than a Dram and half, highly impregnated with a volatile alkaline 
Salt; and finally about a Dram and half of a thick Oil, with ten or twelve 
Grains of a volatile Salt in a concreted Form. The Remainder in the Retor:, 
calcin'd in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields near four Scruples of a fix'd 
_ alkaline Salt. „ 5 0 5 „ 
Bugloſs is nearly ally'd to Borage in its Nature and Qualities. The dry'd - 
Plant, thrown on a clear Fire, gives Marks of a nitrous Salt in the ſame manner 
as Borage does. The Flowers are eſteem'd greatly cordial : They are preſcrib- 
ed by Authors, ſometimes in Form of Conſerve, ſometimes in Infufion, and 
have much the ſame Effects attributed to them as ate recorded of rhe other, 
but at preſent they ate treated with the ſame Neglect. „ 


CHAPTER 


SAFFRON. 


CHAPTER K. 


Crocus, 
Saffron. 


AFFRON is not the entire Flower of the Plant which produces it, but 
only ſame of its internal Parts. It is met with in the Shops in flat and 
thin Cakes, into which it has been formed by preſſing while under the Hands of 
the Curers of it. Theſe Cakes are compoſed of a Multitude of long and nar- 
row Filaments, which are ſmalleſt in their lower Part, and are there of Ly 
yellow Colour ; in their upper Part they are broader and indented at their Edges, 
and of a very ſtrong and deep Orange Colour approaching to redneſs. They are 
ſomewhat tough, moderately : heavy, very eaſily cut, and of a very peculiar 
Smell, not unpleaſant, but acrid and Ne » fomeyhat affecting the Head, 
aud of a bitteriſn and hot, but highly cordial Taſte. Thrown into Water they 

almoſt inſtantaneouſly give it a ſtrong yellow or reddiſh Colour, according to 
the Quantity uſed. Theſe Filaments are the criſtated Capillaments into which 
the Piſtil of the Flower divides at its Head; they are of a deep reddiſh Orange 
Colour while growing, and there are only three of them in 8 Flower. 
Saffron isto be choſen freſh, tough, and flexile, difficultly broken, of a ſtrong 
Smell, and very bitter Taſte, and ſuch as ſtains the Hands in touching it. Our 
Druggiſts are apt to Keep it in Cellars and other damp Place 
creaſe its Weight, and by this Means it often contracts a Smell of Mouldineſs, 
in which Caſe it is to be rejected.  _ 5 1 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Triandria Monogynia of Linneus, 
and one of the Herbæ bulboſa radice præditæ of Mr. Ray. Its Root is roundiſh 
and of the Bigneſs of a large Nutmeg or larger; it is double a ſmaller, always 
ſtanding upon a larger ; the lower has a Maukity e of Fibres growing from its 
Baſe, and both are uſually cover'd with ſome dry reddiſh Filaments or Mem- 
branes. Four or five Leaves ariſe from the Root, FEY Are of a dark green Co- 
lour, narrow and graſſy, and of about five or fix Inches long; from the ſame 
Root riſes a Stalk of three or four Inches high, 5 ſuſtains a ſingle Flower 
in Shape and Size, reſembling the common Crocus's of our Gardens. This is 
whitiſh at the Baſe, but in the other Sorts of a blueiſh purple Colour. From its 
Baſe there ariſe three Stamina with yellow Apices, and in the Center of theſe 
a whitiſh Piſtil, which at its Top divides into three criſtated fleſhy Capilla- 
ments of an Orange red Colour; theſe are the Part that is called Saffron. The 
Fruit which ſucceeds this Flower is oblong and trigonal, and divided into three 
Cells ; the Seeds areroundiſh. V . 
Saffron is cultivated in Fields for Uſe, and is no where raiſed with ſo much 
Succeſs as in England, the Engliſh Saffron being allowed by all the World, 
except the French Writers on theſe Subjects, to be greatly ſuperior to any other. 
The Plants may be raiſed from Seeds, but this is a tedious way, the uſual Me- 
 thod of propagating it is by the Bulbs, of which it annually produces new ones. 
Theſe are planted out in Trenches at five Inches diſtance or leſs, and ſeldom 
fail. They produce only Leaves the firſt Lear, but in the Month of September 
or OZober of the Lear following 21 The Flowers remain a Day or 
— 2 wo 
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two after they open 3 after theſe are gone the Leaves appear, and remain green 
the whole Winter, but in the enſuing Spring they periſh, and nothing is ſeen 
of the Plant during the whole Summer. The Saffron is gather'd as ſoon as 
the Flowers open, and is then carefully ſeparated from all Foulneſs, and formed 
into the Cakes in which we ſee it, by a very careful Preſſure and gentle Heat. 
The very Jo 4. that are wrapp'd about theſe Cakes in the preparing, imbibe 
ft 


ſo much of the Colour and Virtues of the Saffron, that they are bought up by 
Diſtillers to ſerve inſtead of the Saffron itſelf, in their Uſquebaugh and other 
coloured Waters; and ſome of our modern Race of Chemiſts make Syrup and 
Tincture of Saffron from them, and prepare an Extract alſo from them which 
they ſell to People of no better Principle than themſelves, for the occaſional 
making of theſe Tinctures and Syrups. 1 
The Root of the Saffron, when the Plant is in Flower, conſiſts only of a fin. 
gle Bulb, but in the enſuing Winter it acquires the Addition of another Root 
ſike itſelf, and becomes double, the one Bulb lying upon the other; the upper 
is at firſt ſmaller than the lower, but it by Degrees grows to the ſame Bigneſs, 
and in the ſucceeding Year the lower Bulb by Degrees grows flaccid, and about 
Autumn wholly decays, and leaves the new one ſingle, for the flowering Seaſon; 
after which it is in its turn headed by a new one, which at length takes its 
Place, as it did that of the former. - 1 " oy 
At the End of O#ober, when the flowering Seaſon is over, the Bulbs of Saf- 
fron are taken up out of the Ground, and hung up in a ay Place, and in 
Spring they are put into the Ground again, to be of Uſe in the following Seaſon. 
Saffron, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields a ſmall' Quantity of a fine volatile acrid 
Spirit; this is the firſt thing that comes over in the Diſtillation, and after this there 
riſes a ſubacid Phlegm, then a ſmall Quantity of an eſſential Oil, with a Mix- 
ture of a volatile urinous Saltz and by Lixiviation there may be a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Salt obtain'd from the Reſiduum in the Retort ; this is purely alkaline. 
A Tincture may be extracted from Saffron equally well by Means of Water 
and of Spirit of Wine. Ln | 
Saffron is in many Places in great Eſteem in Sauces, and on many Occaſions 
in Foods, but its great Uſe is in Medicine; and indeed with us this is almoſt 
its ſole Uſe. It is a high Cordial, and a very powerful Aperient, Detergent, 
and Reſolvent. It is of great and almoſt immediate Relief againſt Faintings, and 
Palpitations of the Heart; it alſo ſtrengthens the Stomach and aſſiſts Digeſtion. 
It is of great Uſe in Diſorders of the Breaſt ariſing from the Lungs being 
loaded with a tough Phlegm, and it ſoftens the irritating Acrimony of a vitiated 
Serum on thoſe Parts, and by this Means often is of great Uſe againſt inve- 
terate Coughs. It is for theſe Reaſons called Anima Pulmonum, the Lite and Soul 
of the Lungs. It 8 Obſtructions in the Viſcera, and particularly in the 
Liver; it cures Jaundices and promotes the Menſes. It is alſo anodyne, and oc- 
caſionally ſerves as a Paregoric; it is very happily joined with Opium in the 
Laudanum of Sydenham, and in many other Preparations in which that Medicine 
has a principal Share. | - 8 
With all theſe Virtues however, all theſe Powers of doing good, Saffron im- 
properly adminiſter*d may do great Harm: Women with Child and thoſe who 
have Profluvia of the Menſes are never to meddle with it. It has an inebriat- 
ing Faculty, and when taken in immoderate Doſes may bring on dreadful 
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Head-achs, long Sleep, Convulſions, and even Death. The very Smell of it 
affects the Head greatly; its Effluvia affect the Eyes alſo, and give great Pain 
in them; and we have in Borelli an Account of the Servant of a Druggiſt, 
who dy'd by the Effect of a large Parcel of Saffron, which lay near the Bed ig 
which he lay. Convulſive Laughter is no uncommon Effect of an immoderate 
Doſe of Saffron, and there are not wanting Inſtances of People who have dy'd 
in that State: The very external Uſe of Saffron is to be dreaded alſo on ſome 
Occaſions 3 the oxyeroceum Plaiſter, of which it is an Ingredient; muſt by 
no Means be apply'd in Caſes where Inflammation is fear'd, for it often occa- 
oo "IF 

The common Doſe of Saffron in Subſtance with us is from five Grains to ten, 
but we are told of much greater Quantities being given by many People. 
Rbaſes talks of two Drams of it as a Doſe given in his time with Safety, and 

Etmuller tells us that the People of ſome Parts of Poland uſe an Ounce of it at 

' time in a moderate Diſh of Meat; but we are to remember that there are 
two Conſiderations of Force here: The one, that the Saffron of different Coun- 
tries is of very different Virtue: The other, that Uſe will accuſtom People to bear 
Doſes of many things that would be fatal to others unaccuſtomed to — We 
ſee daily Inſtances of this in the drinking of ſpirituous Liquors among our- 
| ſelves, and in the Uſe of Opium among the Turks, | | 

The Preparations of Saffron in Uſe in our Shops are, 1. The Tincture. 2. 
The Syrup. 1 


TIxcrURA CRoci sIvE vInNuM CROCATUM, 
 Tintlure of Saffron, or Saffron Wine. 

Take fine Saffron an Ounce, cut it ſmall, and pour on it in a Matraſs a 
Pint of Proof Spirit; let them ſtand together three Days without Heat, often 
ſhaking the Veſſel, then filter off the Tincture for Uſe. Its Doſe is from thirty 
Drops to a Dram or more; it is good in all Caſes where the Saffron in Sub- 

ſtance is. If the ſame Quantity of Wine be uſed inſtead of Spirit, it is called 
Vinum Crocatum, Saffron Wine. EY Vf. = 
SYRUPus CRocl, 

Syrup of Saffron. . 

Take Saffron an Ounce, cut it ſmall, and put in Infuſion into a Pint of 
Mountain Wine; let it ſtand three Days without Heat, then ſtrain off the Wine; 
filter it to render it perfectly clear, and then add to it of double refined Sugar 
twenty five Ounces: melt the Sugar over a very gentle Heat, and then ſet it 
by for Uſe; a double Quantity of Sugar to that of the Liquor, is the uſual 
Proportion in the making of Syrups; and where the Tincture of the Vegetable 
is made in Water it is very proper, but Wine will not take up this Quantity. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BALAuSsTIX, 
Balauſtines. 


TV HE Balauſtines of the Shops are dry*d Flowers, Jarge, and of a beau- 
tiful purple Colour; we meet with them of the Breadth of an Inch and 
half or more, and of the Depth of an Inch; they are compoſed of a a" 


of large and thin Leaves rumpled and folded in the drying, and ſomewhat re- 
ſemble a dry d red Roſe ; they ſtand in a hard and firm Cup, of a duſky or 
browniſh green Colour; they are very light and eaſily crumbled to Powder; 
they have ſcarce any Smell, but are of a very rough, auſtere, and aſtringent 
Taſte. They are to be choſen large, fair, and of a deep red Colour, firm, and 
adhering to the Cup. Our Druggiſts have a way of ſelling more of the Cu 
than the Flowers, but the Buyer is to obſerve that the Leaves of the Flower 
are the only Part in which the Virtue of the Drug lies, and that they ought to 
be ſeparated from the Huſks or Cups before they are uſed; this will caution 
him againſt buying what are almoſt entirely -Huſks. 
The Balauſtines are the double Flowers of the wild Pomgranate. The Tree 
which produces them is the Malus punica plem flora, or Malus punica Hlvęſtris 
major of the botanical Writers, and is one of the Icaſandria Monogynia of Lin- 
neæus, and of the Arbores fruttu umbilicato majore of Mr. Ray. It is a prickly 
Shrub ; its Leaves are oblong and pointed at the Ends, and its Flowers very 
large and beautiful, reſembling the red Roſe, but of a much brighter and more 
florid Colour. It grows very plentifully in the hot Countries, where its Flowers 
are gather'd and dry'd for Uſe. They are a very powerful Aſtringent, and are 
given with Succeſs in Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, and Profluvia of the Menſes, 
and in all Caſes where Aſtringents are proper. i 


CHAPTER XII 


FLokESs RoSARUM, 
EKeoſes. 


HE Roſes uſed in Medicine are of two Kinds, the Red, and the Da- 

Tux Rep Ros is expected to be gather'd before perfectly expanded, as 
poſſeſſing its Virtues more eminently while in the Bud than at any other time. 

They are brought to the Shops when of the Size of a large Nutmeg, and of a 
Sort of conic Figure, large at the Baſe where they are received into the Cup, 
and terminating in a Point, and are hard, firm, and form'd of a Number of Pe- 
tals, cloſely wrapp*d and folded one over another of a deep purple Colour, and 
but little Smell. They are to be ſeparated from theſe Huſks to fit them for Uſe, 
and the white Heels or Ungulæ at the Baſe, by which they adher'd to the Cup, 
are to be cut off, and the Apices and Stamina and other Parts of the Fructifi- 
cation left behind, it being only the yet unopen'd Petals of this Kind of Roſe 
that are to be uſed in Medicine. When thus ſeparated they are juicy and ver 
heavy while freſh, and eaſily beat up into a Conſerve with Sugar; when dry'd 


they become criſp, brittle, and light, and retain their deep purple Colour very 


fair, if the Operation have been carefully performed. The Apothecaries have a 
way of drying the white Ends they cut off from the Petals, in order to uſe 
them under the Name of dry'd Red-Roſes, but it is a bad Praftice. 

Tux Damask Rost is not to be gather'd in the Bud, but when juſt blown 
before the Petals become looſe and begin to fall, and while they are of a fine 

pale red, for they afterwards become almoſt white. This is the Period at 

which their Scent is the moſt fragrant, and all their Virtues in the — 
EE fection. 


„ TEE 
tection. They are to be ſeparated like the red Roſe from the Cups, and 
from the Stamina, and either diſtilled or dried in this clean and pure State. 
It is a common Error to throw them into the Alembic as they are brought 
from Market, with the Cups and Pieces of the Pedicles with them; but 
theſe Parts give a Smell to the Water very different from the fragrant Scent it 
has from the Petals of the Flower. 3 

The Shrubs which produce theſe two Kinds of Roſes, ſo different in their 
Colour as well as in their Virtues, differ however very little from one ano- 
ther. They are of the Number of the Jcoſandria Pentagynia of Linneus, and 
of the Frutices Fruitu umbilicato minore of Ray. They grow to four or five 
Feet in Height; the Stem is but ſmall and infirm, covered with a browniſh 
Bark in the lower Parts, and a greeniſh higher up, and beſet with ſharp 
Prickles. The Leaves are of the pinnated Kind, and are compoſed each of 
| ſeveral ſmaller, which are oblong, broad, ſerrated about the Edges, and point- 
ed at the Ends; of a dark green Colour, and ſomewhat harſh and hard to 
the Touch. The Flowers of the Red, when fully expanded, are not fo large 
pvr full as thoſe of the Damaſk, nor of nearly ſo fragrant a Smell. They are 
ſucceeded in both Kinds by an oblong Fruit, containing a Number of hairy 

Seeds, and altogether reſembling the Hep or Fruit of the wild or Dog Roſe, 

to be deſcribed in its Place. 1 8 155 N 

The Red Roſe, diſtilled in the Retort, yields firſt an inodorous Phlegm of 
a faintly acid Taſte, afterwards a more acid, and toward the laſt Runnings .- 
a ſomewhat auſtere Phlegm ; after this a brown empyreumatic Liquor im- 
pregnated with a volatile Salt, and finally a thick dark coloured Oil. The 
| Damaſk Roſe analyſed in the ſame Manner yields much the ſame Principles; 
but the firſt Phlegm is fragrant, the brown Liquor with the volatile alkaline 
Salt more in Quantity and ſtronger, and the Oil leſs in Quantity, and leſs 
thick. Both yield from the Remainder of the Diſtillation, burnt in an open 
Fire and lixiviated, a moderate Quantity of fixed alkaline Salt. 
The Red Roſe is a powerful Aſtringent; eaten crude it will ſtop Diar- 
rhœas; in the Conſerve its Virtues are debaſed by the Sugar; yet it ſtill is 
_ conſiderably aſtringent. The dried Flowers powdered are yet more ſo, and 
the Tincture drawn from them by Infuſion in Water, with the Addition of a 
few Drops of Oil of Vitriol, is of excellent Service in many Caſes where a 
cooling Subaſtringent is neceſſary. ft Ho EO 

The Damaſk Roſe, though ſo nearly allied to the Red in Form and Na- 
ture, yet is of an exactly contrary Quality, a mild and gentle Purgative. It 
is ufed in the Shops in Form of a Syrup, made either from the Juice or In- 
fuſion of the freſh Flowers. The Apothecaries at this Time uſually make it of 
the Remainder in the Alembic, after the Diſtillation of the Roſe Water. A late 
Diſpenſatory Writer put it into their Heads, and declares it a very good Me- 
thod ; but every Body who knows the Difference between a Decoction, and 
an Infuſion, will be ſenſible how vaſtly preferable the Medicine will be, if made 
from an Infuſien of the Flowers poured again and again on freſh Parcels ot 
them, till it have imbibed as much of their Virtue as it is able to retain. 

The Roſe Water of the Shops is diftilled from this Species, and is of a ve- 
ry fragrant Smell ; it has been celebrated for many Virtues, but the Smell is 


the only Quality now regarded in it. 
— . — CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FLortEs VIOLARUM, 
Violet Flowers. 


IOLETS are ſmall, but very beautiful Flowers ; they are of a deep 
blue, or rich blue purple Colour, and conſiſt each of five Petals, two 
placed on the upper Part of the Flower, one on each Side, and one at the 
ottom, which runs out into a Spur or Tail behind. The two upper Petals 
make what is called by Botaniſts, the Vexillum of the Flower; the two Side 
Petals the Alæ; and the lower one the Carina. The whole Flower is of a 
eculiarly fragrant Smell, and is to be ſeparated from the Cup for medicinal 
urpoſes, the Stamina and Piſtil being alſo rejected; the Petals only containing 


the Virtues which are expected to be found in this Flower. 


The Plant which produces it is one of the Syngene/ia polygamia Monogamia of 
Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ Flore pentapetalo of Ray. It is well known 


among us under the Name of the common Violet. Botanical Writers have 
_ diſtinguiſhed it from the other Species of that numerous Genus by the Names of 
Viola Martia purpurea, Viola nigra, five purpurea, and Viola Martia purpu- 
rea fore fimplici odero. The Plant is low, the Root is ſmall and creep- 


ing ; the Leaves are large, broad, ſerrated round the Edges, and termi- 
nate in a blunt Point; they ſtand on long and ſlender Pedicles, which are of 
a pale green Colour. The Flowers ſtand on ſhort Stalks three or four In. 
ches high, one Flower on each ; and they are ſucceeded each by a Capſule, 


divided into three Cells, and filled with a great Number of Seeds. 


A Pound of freſh Violet Flowers, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt about three 
Ounces and a half of a limpid and colourleſs Water ſmelling of the Flowers, 
and of a faintly ſaline and ſubacid Taſte; after this come over near eight 
Ounces of another Liquor till clear and colourleſs, but of a more ſtrongly fa- 


line and acid Taſte, and toward the laſt Runnings ſomewhat auſtere ; after this 


comes a ſmall Quantity of a browniſh empyreumatic Liquor, containing the 
ſame Principles, and with them a volatile alkaline Salt very evident to the 


Tongue; and after this a yet brown Liquor impregnated only with a vola- 


tile alkaline Salt. The firſt of theſe is not more than fix Drams in Quantity, 


the latter ſcarce half an Ounce. After this comes over a thick Oil in Quan- 
tity about a Dram and half. The Remainder, calcined and lixiviated, yields 


near a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. = 5 

Violet Flowers freſh gathered are emollient and gently purgative; they 
ſtand greatly recommended by Authors, in Fevers, Head-Achs, Fleuriſies, and 
Peripneumonies ; but at wat they are only regarded as gentle Purgatives ; 


and a Syrup of them made from a ſtrong Infuſion in Water, is the only Pre- 


paration kept in the _ 


It is geen to Children as a gentle Evacuant, 
and it ſerves alſo very rea 


s. 
ily as a Teſt for the diſtinguiſhing Acids and Alka - 


lies; the former turning it immediately red, and the latter green. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Fros PersIcza, 
Peach Bloſſom. 


HE Peach Bloſſom is a Flower of a pale red Colour, conſiſting of 


circular Form; and of a Multitude of oblong Stamina placed in the Center 
of theſe, of a pale red, or ſometimes of a whitiſh Colour, with a Piſtil of 


without the Cups, for medicinal Uſe. DES 

The Tree which produces them is one of the [coſandria Monogynia of Lin- 
neus, and one of the Arbores Pruniferæ of Ray. It is the common Peach Tree 
of our Gardens, the Malus Perfica of J. Baubine, the Malus Perſica molli Car- 
ne et vulgaris Viridis et alba of C. Baubine. It grows to fifteen or twenty Feet 
high when 22 ſupported; its Wood 1s but brittle ; the Bark of a reddiſh 

brown, and tolerably ſmooth; the Leaves are oblong, ſerrated at the Edges, 
and pointed at the Ends very like thoſe of the Almond Tree, but larger and 
of a bitter Taſte, like that of the Kernel of the Fruit, but leſs agreeable. The 


hardening afterwards, and much reſembling the Gum Arabick of the Shops 
in Taſte, and in all its Qualities, except that it is a little darker. The Plum, 


over their Kernel, yield the ſame Sort of Gum, on being accidentally or pur- 
poſely wounded, or on the naturally cracking of their own Bark. 

A Pound of Peach Bloſſoms, diſtilled in a Retort, yield firſt between eleven 
and twelve Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Water, of a ſomewhat pungent 
Smell and bitteriſh Taſte, like that of the Kernels of the Stone bruiſed, and 
with a ſomewhat latent Acidity. After this comes over a little more than 
an Ounce of a Liquor without any thing of this Bitterneſs, but manifeſtly 
acid ; after this about half that Quantity of a reddiſh and empyreumatic Li- 
quor, of an acid and ſomewhat ſaline Taſte, and about the ſame Quantity of 


near two Scruples of a fixed alkaline Salt. | 5 
The Flowers as well as the Leaves of the Peach Tree are of a bitter and 
diſagreeable Taſte ; they are purgative, and when given to Children they uſu- 
ally prove emetic alſo. 3 3 


Doſe; and at beſt they purge in a troubleſome Manner with much Griping. 
They may be given in Form of a Conſerve; or the expreſſed Juice may be 
taken half an Ounce or an Ounce for a Doſe: But for Children the beſt Form 


five Petals, which are broad and rounded at their Ends, and arranged in a 


about the ſame Length in the Middle; they have but little Smell, but they are 
very beautiful to the Eye, and are to be gathered entire with the Stamina, but 


Flowers already deſcribed appear before the Leaves, and are ſet in a reddiſh 
Cup divided into five Segments. The Fruit which ſucceeds theſe is the com- 
mon Peach. The Tree, on being wounded, yields a Gum liquid at firſt, but 


Cherry, and Almond Tree, and' in general all thoſe which have a ſtony Coat 


n 
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a brown and more empyreumatic Liquor, ſated with a volatile alkaline Salt; 
then about · twelve Grains of the ſame volatile Salt in a concreted Form, and 
finally a little more than half an Ounce of an Oil of a thick Conſiſtence. The 
remaining Matter in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields 


They will indeed vomit any Body ever ſo ſtrong, if taken in too large a 
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AA CHAMT MILE FLOWERS, 
is the Syrup, which in ſmall Doſes ſeldom fails to purge them, and in a little 


larger to vomit. The Bitterneſs of theſe Flowers makes them a good Medi- 


cine againſt Worms; indeed with the Addition of a few Grains of Calomel, 
there is ſcarce a better. 9 1 85 


CHAPTER XV. 


FroRES CHAMAZAMELT, 
Camomil Flowers. 


HE Flores Chamemeli, which we uſually meet with in the Shops, are 
ſmall white Flowers of what is called the double Kind; that is, con- 
fiſting wholly of Petals without any Appearance of Stamina or Piſtil, or the 
other Parts of Fructification, which in the fingle Flowers ſhew themſelves in 
the Middle in Form of yellow Threads; and theſe are about the Size of a 
double Daiſy, they are very light, of a faintiſh Smell, and of a bitter, but not 
diſagreeable Taſte. SPS F . 
Though theſe are the common Flowers of Camomil met with in the 
Shops, they are not however the beſt, or thoſe that ought to be kept there. 
The ſingle Flowers, or thoſe which conſiſt of only a ſingle Series of Leaves 
or Petals in Form of Rays, ſurrounding a Cluſter of yellow Threads or Sta- 
mina, have much more Virtue. It is indeed in theſe Stamina and their Apices, 
that a great Part of the Virtue of the Flower reſides, and theſe are wanting in 
the double or full Flowers. 3 3 0 
The Plant which produces the ſingle and the double Flowers is of the ſame 
Species, and only produces the one or the other as left to Nature, or as altered 
by Culture. It is one of the Syngeneſia Polygamia M Ae of Linnæus, and 
one of the Herbæ Flore corymboſo or corymbifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed 
by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Chamæmelum odoratum, and 
Cbamæmelum repens Flore ſimplici, as they ſpeak of it in its natural State. It 
grows to four or five Inches high in its wild State, but in Gardens it is con- 
Faerably larger; its Leaves are of a ſtrong green, and finely divided, and its 
Flowers naturally compoſed of a yellow Umbe, ſurrounded by a Rim of white 
Petals ; but when the Flower is double, it confiſts wholly of theſe Petals. 
It is cultivated in Gardens in the Neighbourhood of London, where the Flow- 
ers are gathered and carefully dried for Uſe. EE na XX 
Camomil Flowers, on a chemical Analyfis, yield a fmall Portion of a fa- 
line Liquor, which manifefts by Experiments an Acid in it; and after this a 
ſmall Portion alſo of an urinous Phlegm, and an Oil of two Kinds, partly 
thin and pellucid, partly thick and opake ; the former in very fmall Quantity, 
the latter in 3 larger; a ſmall Quantity of a volatile Salt in a dry 
Form is alſo found in the Neck of the Retort. They are carminative and 
ſtomachic; they are given internally in Flatus's, Indigeſtions, and Decay of 
Appetite. The double Flowers are much leſs cenſurable when given in the 
Place of the other as Stomachics, than when the carminati ve Virtues are ex- 


pected from them. They are uſed externally alſo in Cataplaſms, and Fomen- 
tations, and are an almoſt univerſal. Ingredient in Clyſters. 


CHAP. 


ELDER FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
| FrokEs SAMBUCT, 
Elder Flowers. 


TH E Flores Sambuci are ſmall white Flowers, growing in a Sort of umbelli- 
form Cluſters, and uſually brought to the Shops on their Stalks, and 
diſtilled together with them. It would be much better however to ſeparate the 
Flowers and reject the Stalks as of no Value, and communicating a Smell dif- 
ferent from that of the Flowers themſelves, and vaſtly more diſagreeable. 
The ſingle Flower ſeparated from the Cluſter is compoſe! of one Petal, ex- 
panded into a circular Form, and divided into ſeveral Segments at the Edge, 
of a clean white Colour, and of a very ſingular Smell, by fome thought very 
diſagreeable, by others pleaſant. „ 3 

The Tree which produces theſe Flowers is one of the Pentandria trigynia of Lin- 
nzus, and one of the Arbores baccifere of Ray. It is ſufficiently known among ua 

by the Name of the common Elder, and is deſcribed by all the botanical Wri- 
ters under that of Sambucus vulgaris, Sambucus fruktu in Umbella nigro. It 
grows to eight, ten, or more Feet in Height; its Trunk is very firm and 
ſtrong, covered wita a whitiſh brown Bark, very rugged; the Wood is 
white and of a cloſe Texture, and the Cavity within it very ſmall, and con- 
taining a light, fungous, and very white Pith. The younger Branches are 
greeniſh, and are mere cylindric Crufts or Caſes of a woody Texture, contain- 
ing a vaſt Quantity of the ſame ſpungy Pith that is in the Cavities of the 
larger Stems, filling up a Hollow in them almoſt equal to their whole Dia- 
meter. The Leaves are pinnated, or compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller ones, which 
are oblong, pointed at the End, ſerrated about the Edges, ſmooth and of a 
deep green Colour, and very offenſive Smell when bruiſed. The Flowers al- 
ready deſcribed grow in round Tufts of fix or eight Inches in Diameter, and 
are ſupported by green ſucculent Branches, divided into numerous leſſer Pe- 
dicles ; they are ſucceeded by Berries, green and hard at firſt, but black and 
ſoft, and full of Juice when ripe, . 5 
A Pound of freſh Elder Flowers, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt about 
five Ounces of a limpid and colourleſs Liquor, ſmelling ſtrongly of them, and 
of an obſeurely ſaline and ſubacid Taſte: after this come over between ſix and 
ſeven Ounces of a Liquor ſtill colourleſs and pellucid, and at firſt of a more 
ſtrongly acid and ſaline Taſte, but in the laſt Runnings auſtere ; after this 
about fix Drams of a brown empyreumatic Liquor, having ſome acid, ſome 
faline, and ſome auſtere Flavour ; and with theſe a pungent volatile alkaline 
Salt; then about two Drams of a browner Liquor, impregnated with a vola- 
tile alkaline Salt alone; and finally about three Drams of a black Oil. The 
Remainder taken out of the Retort, and calcined in an open Fire till it has 
done ſparkling when ſtirred, lixiviated after this, and the filtrated Lixivium 
evaporated, yields two Scruples of a fixed alkaline Salt. DSS. 

Elder Flowers are eſteemed ſudorific, anodyne, and emollient ; they are ſome- 
| times preſcribed in form of a ſlight Infuſion, made in the manner of Tea for 
theſe Purpoſes ; but more frequently they are uſed externally in emolhent Ca- 

ZZ Lil s = plaſms, 
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taplaſms and Fomentations; a ſimple Water diſtilPd from them in the com- 
mon way is uſually kept in the _ and is by ſome eſteemed a ſudorific 
and alexipharmic; but the principal Conſumption of it is among the Ladies, 
who uſe it to waſh their Faces, under an Opinion that it cleanſes the Skin, and 
keeps it free from Pimples. The other Parts of the Elder alſo have their Uſe 
in Medicine; the Bark of the younger Branches is a powerful, but withal a 
rough Purge; the Juice of the young Leaves has the ſame Virtue, but is a far 
more diſagreeable Medicine; the Country People however ſometimes uſe both 
in Dropſies. The Juice of the Berries is alſo eſteemed ſudorific and alexiphar. 
mic, and a very pleaſant Wine is often made of it by Fermentation; what we 
have under the common Name of Elder Wine, however, is not this pure fer- 
mented Juice, but is uſually a Raiſin Wine, only colour'd with a Quantity of 
the Juice of the Elder Berries. ge —_ 

The Juice alone inſpiſſated over the Fire, makes the Rob of Elder a Medi- 
cine much eſteemed in Diſorders of the Breaſt. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FLonts PARALYSES, 
_ Cowfhip Flowers. 


HE Flores Paralyſis are ſmall, oblong, yellow Flowers, conſiſting 
| each of a ſingle Petal, formed into a ſlender Tube of the Thickneſs of 
a wheaten Straw, and of a third of an Inch or more in Length, growing wider 
as it approaches the Top where it expands into a flat or ſomewhat hollowiſh 
Form, and is divided into five broad Segments, each of which is indented in 
the middle, ſo as to repreſent the Picture of a Heart. Theſe are to be pull'd 
out of the Huſk in order to be uſed in Medicine, and the lower End cut off. 
The Plant which produces them is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Lin- 
nus, and one of the Herbæ fructu ſicco fingulari flore monopetalo of Ray. It is 
very well known among us under the Name of the common Field Cowlſlip, 
and is diſtinguiſh'd by the botanical Writers under that of Primula veris 
major, Primula veris odorata flore luteo fimplici, and Verbaſculum pretenſe odo- 
raum. Its Root is fibrous and whitiſh, its Leaves oblong and ſomewhat 
rough, of a full green Colour, and broadeſt near the middle, terminating in an 
obtuſe Point. A great Cluſter of theſe uſuaily ariſe from every Root, and among 
them a Stalk of fix or eight Inches high, round, moderately thick, hollow, of 
a pale green Colour and hairy. On the top of this ſtand fix, eight, or more of 
the Flowers juſt deſcribed; they are ſurrounded almoſt to the Top with a green 
Cup or Huſk which is highly ridged. The Flowers have a very agreeable Smell, 
which however it is hard to retain in any diſtill'd Liquor. Re 

A Pound of Cowſlip Flowers pick'd from the Huſks and diſtill'd in a Re- 
tort, yield firſt between four and five Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Phlegm, 
{melling ſlightly of the Flawers, and of a faintly acid and ſaline Taſte ; after 
this there come over about ſeven Ounces of a Liquor till clear, but more and 
more ſtrongly acid, and toward the laſt Runnings auſtere; after this comes over 
a Liquor of a browniſh Colour and empyreumatic Smell, about half an Ounce 
in Quantity, containing an alkaline volatile Salt, and yet taſting conkiderably 
EG auſtere 
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auſtere 2nd acid, and after this about a Dram and half of another brown Liquor, 
containing 2 volatile alkaline Salt alone ; finally about three Drams of a coarſe 
and thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and 
lxiviated, yields about two Scruples of a fix'd alkaline Salt. 
Cowſlip Flowers have been eſteemed greatly cephalic and nervine ; they are 


recommended in Palſies, Apoplexies, and all nervous Diſorders ; and Waters, 


Syrups and Conſerves uſed to be made of them and kept in the Shops; at pre- 
ſent ho are almoſt all diſuſed, the diſtill'd Water very worthily, as containing 
nothing of the Virtues of the Flowers; but the Conſerve and * were both 
very pleaſant Medicines, very gently narcotic, and tho* not of Conſequence 
enough to be truſted ſolely in the Cure of ſuch terrible Diſeaſes as their Virtues 
are celebrated by Authors in, - yet they ſerved very conveniently to reduce other 
Medicines of more Conſequence in the fame Intention into Form. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Frores HY ERICI, 
Saint Jobn's Wort Flowers. 


T\HE Flores Hyperici are ſmall Flowers of a bright and beautiful yellow 
Colour, and are compoſed each of five Petals, which are of an oblong 


Form, broadeſt in the middle and narrow both at the Baſe, and toward the op- 


polite Extremity, where they terminate in a Point. In the midſt of thefe Petals 
there riſes a great Cluſter of Stamina of a llow Colour crown'd alfo with 

ellow Apices ; the whole Flowers with theſe S/amina, and the Piſtil, ought to 
be uſed in Medicine carefully ſeparated from their Cups. „ 
I The Plant which produces them is one of the Pobadelpbia Tcoſandria of Lin- 

neæus, and one of the Herbæ pentapetalæ vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is the com- 
mon Saint John's Wort, diſtinguiſhed from the other Species of that Genus, 
by the Names of Hypericum vulgare, and Hypericum vulgare froe per forata caule 

rotundo foliis glabris. Others have called it Fuga Demonum, and Herba Solis. It 
grows to about two Feet in Height, the Stalks are round and uſually of a red- 
diſh Colour; they are rigid and hard, but not very tough, and are divided 


into a Number of Branches toward the Top. The Leaves are broad and of an 


oblong Figure; they ſtand by Pairs on the Stalks, and have no Pedicles: held 


up againſt the Light, they are obſerved to be full of ſmall round Spots that ad- 
mit the Light through, and have the Appearance of Holes: It is from thefe 


that the Plant has been called millepora, and perforata, but they are not in reality 


Holes, but little Veſicles full of an oily and very pellucid Matter; they are bit- 


teriſh and aſtringent to the Taſte. The Flowers juſt deſcribed ſtand in Cups 
compoſed of five Leaves each, and when the Flower is fallen there ſucceeds a 


Capſule divided into three Celle, and containing a great Number of ſmall, oblong, 


and blackiſh Seeds, of a bitteriſh reſinous Taſte, and of a Smell ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of common Pitch. The Flowers and the Seed Veſſels of this 
Plant while green, on being prefſed between the Fingers, afford a Juice of a 
Blood red Colour. RS REL AIG a al nd 
A Pound of the whole Plant freſh gather'd, and diſtill'd in a Balneum Vaporis, 
yields firſt about ſeven Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, of a — * 
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bruiſing and laying them immediately u 
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Taſte ſome what like that of the Plant and not diſagreeable, but with ſome. 
thing of a latent Acidity, and with a ſmall Admixture of the effential Oil. 
After this there comes ovef about half the Quantity of a Liquor leſs 


ſcented of the Plant, and of a manifeſtly acid and auſtere Taſte. The remain- 
ing Matter of this Diſtillation put into a Retort and work'd with a ſtronger 


Heat, yields firlt about an Ounce and a Quarter of a reddiſh and empyreumatic 


Liquor of an auſtere and ſaline Taſte, and afterwards. about a Dram of a brown 


Liquor impregnated with a volatile alkaline Salt, and of a very bad Smell; 


and finally near an Ounce of an. Oil partly thin, and like Oil of Turpentine, 


and partly thick like Honey and Of a black Colour. The Remainder in the 


Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields near half a Dram of a 


h ¼ IEEE oi 
It is ſingular in this Proceſs, that ſcarce any of the common Plants yield 


ſo large a Portion of Oil, or ſo ſmall a Quantity of fix'd Salt as Saint John's 
Wort. This Plant indeed contains a vaſt Quantity of a Balſamic Oil; the Seeds 


it has already been obſerved ſmell reſinous when bruiſed ; the Flowers have alfo 


the ſame Smell, and both have the plain. Taſte of the Balſams; the pellucid 
Spots in the Leaves taken to be Holes, and the Rows of black Spots on the 
Verge of the Petals, and the Tubercles.on, the Surface of. the unripe Capſules, 
are all ſo many Veſicles containing this effential Oil ſo abundant in the Plant. 
The whole Plant has been eſteemed a Vulnerary by ſome, and others have at- 


. tributed this Virtue only to the Flowers: There have not been wanting People 


to laugh at the Diſpute, imaginigg that neither poſſeſſed any ſuch Quality in 
any very eminent Degree ; both 


better Acquaintance with the ſingular Nature 
of the Flowers, and even the Leaves of it would have taught them that a great 
deal might be expected from it. ß un 1m 

It is eſteemed a great Medicine for cleanſing and healing internal, as well as 
external Ulcers, and has been given with Succeſs againſt Spittings of Blood, 


and voiding Blood by Urine. It reſolves coagulated Blood, promotes the Menſes 
and Urine, deſtroys Worms in the Bowels, and is recommended as of great 


Service in Hyſteric, Hypochondriac, and even maniacal Caſes. It is to its Vir- 

tues againſt thoſe Diſorders that it owes the Name of Fuga Dæmonum, People 
whoſe melancholy Imaginations have led them to fancy they were poſſeſſed by 
Devils, having been cured by it. The beſt way of giving it is in a ſtrong Infu- 
ſion of the flowery Tops of the Plant in white Wine. Bartboline recommends 
an Infuſion of theſe Flowers in Brandy taken all together, Liquor, Flowers and 


all, as one of the moſt certain Remedies againſt Wounds that he had ever met 


with. And Camerarius ſpeaks very largely in Praiſe of the expreſſed Juice of the 


Plant for the ſame Purpoſes. 


Externally apply'd the Flowers of Saint John's Wort are ſecond to nothing 
of the Vegetable World as a Vulnerary, and are particularly good in Wounds 
of the nervous Parts. Their reſinous and balſamic Parts give them a very re- 
markable Power of deterging and healing; the Method of applying them is 

on the Part, or infuſing them in Wine 
or in Spirit; but with us the common . is an Oil made by Inſolation, the 
Flowers being thrown into Oil of Olives, and freſh ones added daily till the 


Oil is become thoroughly impregnated with their Balſam, and has acquired a 
fine florid red Colour. EE | 


3 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER M 
; Fronks Lauri, 
Dead Nettle Flowers. 


HE Flores Lami: are moderately large Flowers of the: labiated Kind, 
they are of a pale whitiſh Colour on the outfide, and of a pure Snow 
white within, and conſiſt, in the manner of the other Flowers of that Claſs, of a 
fingle Petal divided into two Parts, the. upper one of which ſtands at a con- 
fiderable Diſtance from the other, and is hollow'd like a Spoon within, and is 
hairy about the Edges ; and has within it four Stamina, two longer and two 
ſhorter : The lower Lip is divided into two Segments, and repreſents in ſome 
Degree the Picture of a Heart at Cards. The Flower thus perfect, ſeparated. 
from its Cup, is what ſhould be uſed in Medicine. 5 5 
The Plant which produces it is one of the DidynamiaGymnoſpermia of Linnæus, 
and one of the Herbæ verticillatæ of Ray. It is well known among us under the 
Name of the common white flower d Dead Nettle, and is the Lamium vulgare 
album ſeve archangelica fore albo of Tournefort, the Lamium album non frtens of C. 
Baubine, and the Lamium album vulgare of other Authors. It grows to a Foot 
or more in Height, the Stalks are large and ſquare, hollow, ſomewhat hairy, 
and of a light green Colour; near the Earth however they are much ſmaller 
and ſlenderer than elſewhere, and are therefore often ſcarce able to ſupport 
themſelves. The Leaves ſtand in Pairs at the Joints of the Stalks: Thoſe on 
the lower Part have long Pedicles, thoſe on the upper Part ſhorter; they are 
like thoſe of the common Nettle in Shape, but not ſo deeply notch'd at the 
Edges ; they are ſomewhat hairy and very ſaſt to the Touch. The Flowers 
grow in little Cluſters in the Al of the Leaves, and ſtand in large ſtriated Cups 
divided into five Segments, each of which terminates in a weak Spine. This 
Cup remains after the Flower is fallen, and becomes a ſort of Capſule, including. 
four Seeds. The whole Plant has a fingular but not very diſagreeable Smell. 
A Pound of the Dead Nettle freſh gather'd juſt as it is going to flower, and 
diſtill'd by the Retort, yields firſt about two Ounces of a clear and colourleſs 
Phlegm of the Smell of the Plant, and of an obſcurely ſahne Taſte : After this 
come over about fix Ounces of a Phlegm till colourleſs, but of a more ſaline, 
and toward the laſt Runnings of an acid Taſte: After this another Liquor ſtill 
clear, but more and more acid, and toward the laſt Running auſtere, in Quantity 
about four Ounces: After this comes a browniſh Liquor, of a ſomewhat empy- 
reumatic Smell, ſomewhat acid and ſomewhat urinous in the Taſte : After this 
about fix Drams of a Liquor ſtill darker colour'd, and impregnated very ftrong- 
ly with a volatile alkaline Salt; and finally about two Drams of a black and 
thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields near 
two Drams of a fix'd alkaline Salt. VV : TR 
The Flowers of the Lamium Album have been greatly recommended againſt 
the Flucr Albus in Women, and againſt Floodings of the Menſes. It is alſo 
laid to be a great Vulnerary, and to be good againſt Obſtructions and Indu- 
 Fations of the Viſcera. They are a Medicine well known to the good Women 
in the Country, who make a Conſerve of them for theſe Purpoſes, or drink. 
an Infuſion of them made in the manner of Tea, which. taken for ſome Time 
ſeldom fail of curing that trouleſome Diſeaſe. PARTS 
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PARTS of VEGETABLES 
Uſd in ME DICINE. | 
CLASS the F IF T H. 
FRUITS. 


NE Bodies of this Claſs are conſiderably numerous. They are arranged 
5 here in the ſame manner as the Plants, into two Diviſions, according to 
cheir more or leſs frequent Uſe in Medicine. 5 * 


| Thoſe more frequently uſed are deſcribed in the following Order, 


F 


1. CoLocynTan. 9. PIMENTA. 17. Dar Es. 

2. TAMARIND. 10. CardaMoms. 18. Fics. 

3. Cara. Ii. AMOMUM. 19. RAISINS. 
4. CLovs. 12. CuBtss. 20. Bay Berries. 
5. NuTMEG. 13. Cnocol Arx. 21. Juniper BERRIES. 
6. Mace. I4. VANILLA. 22. MyrTLE BERRIES. 

7. PzPPER. 1.35. Corrs. - 5 

8. Lonc PEP R. 16. ALMONDS. 


The leſs frequently uſed are the following. 


I. STARRY ANISE. 7. JUJUBES. 13. St. IoxATiUs's BA. 
2. Ax Ac AR DñIUN. 8. SEBESTENS. 14. WINTER CHERRY. 

3. CasHEW Nur. 9. MyRoBOLANS. 13. AcnusCasTus FRUIT, 
4. Ben NuT. 10. BENGAL BEAN. 16. CyrRESs Nur. 


5. PisrAcHIA Nur. 11. CoccuLvs Ixpicus. 
6. Pine KERNELS. 12. Nux Vomica. 


| Theſe are all kept dry for Uſe in the Shops, and if to theſe we add a few 
Fruits, the Pup or juicy Part of which is uſed while freſh, we have all that 


this Claſs of Vegetable Parts furniſhes the Materia Medica with. Theſe are 
1. The Hep. 3. The MolLBERRV. 
2, The Quince. 4. The Black CukRANT. 
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OF FR U I T S. 


CHAPTER I. 


CoLoOCYNTHIS, 
Colocynth. 


OLOCYNTH, or Coloquintids, is a Fruit ſent to us dry'd and 
cleanſed of its outer Bark or Rind, which is yellowiſh and tough, and 
of the Thickneſs of a Shilling or a little more. The Colocynth, as it comes 
over to us when entire, is round and of the bigneſs of a moderate ana 
whitiſh Colour with a faint Admixture of yellow, extremely light, and of an 
irregularly wrinkled Surface. When broken it is found to be compoſed of a 
fungous or _ Matter, with a great Quantity of Membranes and Films 
very regularly diſpoſed in it, and dividing it into three Parts, making the 
Lodgments for a great number of different Arrangements of Seeds diſpoſed in 
two Cells in each. It is very ſoft and eaſily pulPd to Pieces, or cut with either 
a Knife or Sciſſars, but it is not eaſily powder'd. It is of a diſagreeable Smell, 
though not a very ſtrong one, and-of a very nauſeous bitter Taſte, with ſome- 
thing acrid among it. The Seeds are ſmaller than thoſe of Cucumbers, elſe 
not much unlike them in Figure, they are hard and ſomewhat compreſs'd. 
Colocynth is to be choſen dry, light and tough, of a good bright Colour and 
not duſty. It is too unlike all the Things we know in the World to admit of 
a poſſibility of Adulteration. F EE 
Colocynth has been known in Medicine from the earlieſt Times we are 
acquainted with. Hippocrates calls it Sicyone, and Dioſcorides and Galen Colo- 
eceynth. The Arabians make frequent mention of it under the Name of Haantba!, 
whence Handel and Handal, and thence the Name of a e in our Shops, 
of which this Fruit is the Baſis, and which is call'd Abandal, one of the Trachiſci 
of many Diſpenſatories. It is call'd alſo by ſome, from its extreme Bitterneſs, 
Fel Terræ, the Gall of the Earth. We have it from Syria, particularly from 
Aleppo, but it might be cultivated nearer home. 5 © 
The Plant which produces it is of the number of the Monecia Syngene/ia of 
Linnæus, and of the Herbe Pomiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical Writers under the Name of Colocynthis, and Colocynthis fructu rotundo 
among the Gourd and Citrul Kinds. The Stalks are weak and trail upon the 
Ground unleſs ſupported, the Leaves ſtand ſingly on long foot Stalks, and are 
divided in the manner of thoſe of the Citrul, but more deeply and are ſmaller ; 
The Flowers are large and of the Bell Shape, divided into five Segments, and 
of a yellowiſh Colour. The Fruit is green at firſt, and grows afterwards yellow. 
Its covered with a thin tough Skin, they take this off when the Fruit is ripe, 
and dry the pulpy Part with the Seeds in it for Uſe. The Seeds are not uſed, 
but they outweigh the reſt of the Fruit. 5 
By a chymical Analyſis there are obtained from two Pound ſeven Ounces of 
Pulp of Colocynth, ſeparated from 1 Seeds, nine Ounces, ſeven Drams _ : 
Mmm —— 
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half of a limpid, inſipid and inodorous Phlegm ; this however may be prov 
to contain a little of an alkaline urinous Salt, for it turns a Solution of corroſive 
Sublimate white and milky : After this come over three Ounces, two Dram 
and a half of an empyreumatic Liquor of a reddiſh Colour, acid and urinous; 
one Ounce, ſix Drams and a half of an urinous Spirit, and three Ounces, twelve 
Grains of an extremely acrid, fœtid, and bitter Oil. The Remainder in the 
Retort, after theſe ſeveral Liquors are extracted, is a Coal, inſipid to the Taſte, 
and weighing ten Ounces, four Drams and a half; this after well calcining in a 
reverberatory Furnace, will be reduced to four Ounces, two Drams and a half, 
and from this may be extracted by Lixivation, near four Drams of an acrid 
and cauſtick alkaline Salt, which will precipitate a yellow Powder from a 
Solution of corroſive Sublimate. : = 
Eight Ounces of Colocynth Pulp will afford three Ounces of a gummous 
Extract with Water, but the ſame Quantity with Spirit of Wine will yield 
barely half an Ounce of a reſinous one. Spirit of Wine is not able to extract 
any Tinchre from Colocynth that has before been macerated in Water; but 
Water is able to extract a great deal of Tincture, and of Virtue, from Colo- 
cynth, that has been ever ſo long macerated in Spirit of Wine. Colocynth 
diſtill'd with Water in the common Way, with an Alembic, affords an infipid 
inodorous Liquor, not at all purging; but Colocynth fermented and diſtill d, 
yields a ſpirituous Liquor that purges ſtrongly. V 
Colocynth is in a great Part ſoluble in Water by boiling. If a Pound of the 
clean Pulp of it be boil'd fix or eight Hours in twelve Pints of Water, and 
after preſſing off the Liquor, the Pulp be boil'd again for twelve Hours in the 
ſame Quantity of freſh Water; and after this for fourteen Hours more in 
eight Pound of freſh Water, the finally remaining Matter will not weigh more 
than a quarter of a Pound, the other three fourths being taken up in the Liquors. 
Theſe ſeveral Liquors mix d together, and evaporated to half, when cold be- 
come a Jelly, but evaporated farther away they become a dry Extract, which 
is the beſt Form of giving Colocynth internally. The Doſe is from four to 
fifteen Grains. 55 _ * 8 
Colocynth is a ſtrong and very violent Purge: All the medical Writers, from 
Hippocrates down to the lateſt Times, give it the Character of the moſt power- 
full known Hydragogue, and it has been preſcribed in Pains in the Limbs, Head. 
achs of the worſt Kinds, Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and terrible cutaneous 
Foulneſſes, as alſo in Dropſies with great Succeſs ; but it- is to be given with 
great Caution. There are not wanting among the medical Writers, ſome 
who, beſide the purgative Virtue in Colocynth, aſcribe an alterative one to it, 
and ſpeak greatly of its Virtues in under Doſes, in Epilepſies, Pains in the 
Loins, and Obſtructions of the Menſes. Colocynth in large Doſes is ſo violent 
in its Operation, that it has once or twice been like to have. been voted out of 
the Materia Medica as a Poiſon. It often erodes the Inteſtines, and brings away 
Blood with the Stools, and ſometimes does violent Injuries to the Nerves. Its 
Uſe is therefore to be attended with Caution, and if it bring on Hypercatharſes 
and Convulſions, or if there is Reaſon to expect it will do ſo, the readieſt Method 
of relieving the Patient is, by giving Oil in conſiderable Quantities, as well by 
the Mouth as in Clyſters. Upon the whole it can only be properly given to 


People of robuſt Conſtitutions, and to thoſe it ought never to be given, _ 
"i * 
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where other Purges fail of doing the intended Service. Calocynth is ſcarce ever 
preſcribed ſingly at this Time: It is an Ingredient in the Pellule Cacciæ, and 
though in a very large Propention, yet it is never found to do any Hurt there. 
Its purgative Virtue is ſo ſtrong, that it is ſaid to operate only by the Smell, 
or even the frequent handling of it. We find experimentally that mixed with 
Bullocks Gall, and applied externally to the Navel 1t purges with conſiderable 
Strength, and even kills and brings away Worms from the Bowels. 


CHAPTER I. 


 TAMARINDUS, 
Tamarind. 


MHE Subſtance called Tamarind in the Shops is a pulpy Matter, which 
I has. in its natural State, ſurrounded and incloſed, the Seeds of a Tree of 
the ſame Name between the two Membranes of the Pods, with which Nature 
has defended them externally from Injuries. It is a thick, tough, and 
viſcid Maſs, of the Confiſtence of Honey, and of a blackiſh, browniſh, 
or reddiſh Colour. It is ſent over to us with F of the Skins .of 
the Pods, and a great Quantity of nervous Filaments, and with the Seeds 
which are ſquare and flatted, hard, and of a reddiſh or blackiſh Colour 
| among it. The Pulp is to be cleared of all theſe for medicinal Uſes ; it is 
of an agreeably acid Tafte, and is generally mixed with a larger or ſmaller 
Quantity of Sugar in order to its keeping; and is often ſpoiled by this be- 
ing added in too abundant a ys by Way of encreaſing the Bulk. 
The Pulp of Tamarinds for medicinal Uſe is to be choſen freſh, tough 
and thick, of a blackiſh Colour, though not without ſome Mixture of Red- 
neſs in it, and of the ſharpeſt Taſte that may be. It muſt not be too dry, 
yet ſuch as has been laid in a Cellar to keep it moiſt, which is a very com- 
mon Trick among the Druggiſts, is to be rejected. This unnatural Humidity 
ſpoils the Pulp, and it may , always diſcovered by the over Wetneſs of the 
Surface of the Pulp, and by the Seeds being ſwelled and ſoftened. 3 
There is ſcarce any thing in the Druggiſts Trade more liable to Adulteration 
than Tamarinds; the common Method is that of doing it with the Pulp of 
Prunes driven through a Sieve ; but it is alſo done with Vinegar and 1 
The adding an over Quantity of Sugar is the common Trick of all; and this 
not only encreaſes the Bulk unwarrantably, but deſtroys by Degrees the Aci- 
dity and Virtue of the Pulp. NC 
Tamarinds were unknown to the ancient Greets, ſome are apt to imagine 
they muſt have been familiar to them by the Name of Oxyphenice, which is 
frequently given them by Authors, and which is plain Greek. But this Name 
is no older than AFuarius, from whom the reſt of the later Greeks have co- 
pied it 3 and from them the Writers in other Languages. The common 
Name Tamarind comes from the Arabian, Tamar bendi, or the Fruit of the 
Indies, for Tamar with them, taken in a large Senſe, expreſſed all Kinds of 
Fruits. We have the Tamarinds commonly in Uſe from the Levant ; they 
are very frequent in Ægypt, and in the Zaft Indies; and many Parts of America 
Ao abound with them. | — G 
M m m 2 The 
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The Tree which produces them is of the Number of the Triandria M- 
nogynia of Linneus, and of the Arbores filiquoſe Flore uniformi of Mr, Ry, 
It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Tamarindus, and 
Siligua Arabica, The Tree riſes to the Height of our Walnut Trees, and 
ſpreads as broad with its Branches as they do; the Leaves are pinnated in 
the Manner of thoſe of the Aſh ; the Flowers grow in Cluſters from the Ale 
of the Leaves, and are of a pale Fleſh Colour variegated with deep red Veins. 
The Fruit is a Pod much like that of a Bean, and is marked with three or 
four Protuberances; this Pod has a double Rind cr Bark; the external one, 
thick, and of a reddiſh brown; the internal one is green and thinner ; and 
the Space between theſe is filled up with the Pulp which we call Tamarind, 
' with ſeveral long Capillaments in it, extending themſelves from the Baſe to 
the Apex of the Pod. FR - = 
Tamarinds on a chemical Analyſis afford a great Quantity of Acid, and na 
ſmall Portion of Oil. Six Pound of Pulp of Tamarinds diſſolved in eight 
Pints of Water, and ſet in a cool Place, will, after a Month or two, be found 
to have ſhot about ſix Drams of an eſſential Salt againſt the Sides of the Veſ- 
fel; and if the whole be ſuffered to ſtand ſome Months longer undiſturbed, 
a much larger Quantity yet will be formed. Theſe Cryſtals differ very little 
from thoſe of Tartar, or what is commonly called Cream of Tartar ; they are - 
of the ſame Taſte with it, and will not be diſſolved in Water unleſs by boiling, 
It is even obſerved in Egypt and Atbiopia where the Tree is common, that 
it at times exſudates in hot Weather a viſcid Subſtance of an acid Taſte ; which 
by Degrees hardens into a Matter wholly reſembling Cream of Tartar, both in 
Colour and Taſte. EE Wo 5 N . 
Tamarinds, after ſome Days Digeftion, afford by Diſtillation an acid Liquor, 
wholly like diſtilled Vineg aer. VVV 

The Turks and Arabians are very happy in the vaſt Abundance of Tama- 
rinds produced among them; they carry them with them on their Journeys, 
and quench their Thirſt with them where Water is not to be had to do it. 
We uſe them in Medicine as a Purge, but they are extremely mild and 
gentle in their Operation; they require to be given in a very large Doſe to 
have any palpable Effect; and after giving a Stool or two, they prove gent- 
ly aſtringent. This however is not all the Buſineſs we have for them, we give 
them in Fevers to quench Thirſt, and to temperate the Acrimony of the Hu- 
mours. They are ſaid alſo to cure the Jaundice without the Aſſiſtance of any 
other Medicine, and in bilious Diarrhœas and nephritie Complaints, they 
have been known to do eminent Service. . 1 

Tamarinds are found to. encreafe very conſiderably. the purgative Virtues of 
Manna and of Caſſia, and ought always to be given with them, when they are 
intended to operate any thing briſkly. Tamarinds alone may be taken an Ounce 
or two at a Time, and are ſeldom found to purge over much even thoſe 
who eat them in much larger Quantities. on Account of their Pleaſantneſs. 
They are an Ingredient in the Lenitive Electuary, and have been ſo in many other 
of the purgative Forms of this Kind in the Shops, moſt of which are however 
now diſuſed. Tamarinds are a very proper Admixture with the reſinous Pur- 
ges, ſuch as Scammony, Reſin of Jalap, and the like; they all operate the 
more gently if made into Boluſes or other Forms with them. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Cassia FisTUuLa, 
Pudding Pipe. 


FN ASSIA Fiftula, or as others call it, Caffia Solutiva, is a very ſingular Fruit; 
it is a long and flender Pod, not unfrequently two Feet or more in 
Length, and ſeldom exceeding an Inch in Diameter. It is of a blackiſh Co- 
lour and ſhining Surface externally, and when broken is found to be compoſed 
of a thin but ſomewhat hard Coat, yellowiſh within though black withour, 
encloſing a cylindric Cavity; not carried uninterruptedly the whole Length of 
the Pod, but ſeparated into a great Number of Cells by certain thin and ten- 
der Septa or Partitiens, which ſtand acroſs the Cavity at certain Diſtances. 
The ſeveral Cells thus formed contain a Pulp very foft to the Touch, of a 
deep black Colour and ſweet Taſte like that of Honey, but with ſome Ad- 
mixture of Acidity in it. This is the medicinal Part, and in this are lodged 
the Seeds which are hard, oblong, and flatted, and of a yellowiſh Colour. 
We have two Kinds of Caſſia Fiſtula in the Shops, the Oriental and the Oc- 
cidenta l: Theſe differ in the Form of the Pod and Taſte of the Pulp, yet 
they are the Fruit of the ſame Species of Tree, only growing in different Parts 
of the World. The Oriental or Alexandrian Caffia, which is brought to us 
from AÆgypt, has a thin Rind and a ſweet and fine Pulp; the American, which 
is brought from ſeveral of the Settlements, where it is cultivated for Uſe, has 
a thicker .and more rough Bark, and the Pulp is more acid and nauſeous. 
This Caffia is to be purchaſed much cheaper than the Alexandrian, but it is 
greatly inferior to it in Virtue. 1 3 + 
(ata is to be choſen in full and freſh Pods, heavy and not ratling when 
| ſhaken, as is the Caſe when the Pulp is decayed or dried away, the Seeds then 
ralling looſe about in the Cells. When broken the Pulp within them ſhould 
de of a ſhining black Colour, ſweet and pleaſant, not rough or acerb, which is 
the Caſe when the Pods were gathered unripe ; and not ſharp or upon the Fret, 
Which is the Caſe with much of it that has been kept too long. The 
Druggiſts have a Way of laying the Pods in Cellars or under wet Sand to 
keep the Pulp from drying in them; but this ſoon deſtroys the whole Value, 
the Pulp either rotting or fretting by it. The Pulp is to be ſeparated from 
the Seeds and other extraneous Matters, by driving it through a Sieve, in or- 
der to fit it for Uſe. 5 5 1 
Caſſia Solutiva was wholly unknown to the ancient Greeks z they had a Name 
Indeed for a Drug in frequent Uſe among them, which ſounds very like our 
Caſſia Fiſtula, that is Caſſia Syrinx ; but they meant by this an aſtringent Bark, 
not a purgative Fruit. We alſo call a Bark of the Cinnamon Kind by the 
Name of Caſia, and Caſſia lignea; but it has no Analogy to this Caſſie. 
The Arabians were the firſt who diſcovered the Caſſia Fiſtula or Solutiva as. a 
Medicine, and they are very full of its Praiſes. Serapio calls it Eiarxamber., 
and Avicenna Chaiarſander ; and Afuarins and the modern Greeks, who had 
the Knowledge of it from theſe Authors, not Caffia Fiſtula, but Caſſia nigra. AF 
The] Tree which produces it is one of the Decandria Monogynia of Lin- 
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næus, and one of the Arbores filiquoſæ Flore uniformi of Mr. Ray. It is deſerib- 
ed by all the modern botanical Writers under the Name of Caſſia Fiftula, 
_ Caſſia Purgatrix, and Caſſia nigra. It much reſembles our Wallnut Tree in its 
Size and Manner of growing; its Leaves are alſo formed like thoſe of that 
Tree; among theſe there grow Pedicles three or four together, which ſuſtain 
each a Number of Flowers, and give the whole Tree when in Flower a very 
beautiful Appearance. The Flowers ſtand each on a Pedicle, an Inch or two 
in Length, and are of a greeniſh-yellow Colour. The Pods ſucceed theſe, and 
their pulpy Matter is at firſt white, then yellowiſh, and then black. The Caſſa 
Tree Flowers in April and May, and at that time is wholly deftitute of Leaves. 
It is not a Native of America, but is one of thoſe Trees which they have 
been at the Pains to cultivate from Seeds, ſent from the Eaſt-Indies, where it 
is very common; but the Soil of America does not agree ſo well with the Tree, 
as to bring the Pulp of the Fruit to its due Perfection. 
Two Pound five Ounces and a half of the Pulp of Oriental Caffia, chymi- 
cally analyſed, yields by Diſtillation in a Balneum Vaporis, ſix Ounces and a 
half, of an inſipid Water, ſmelling indeed a little of the Caſia, and on trial, tho? 
not to the Tate, manifeſting a latent acid, turning Syrup of Violets red. After 

this comes over an Ounce and half of an entirely inſipid and inodorous Phlegm. 
The remaining Matter weighing, when dry'd, twenty eight Ounces and a half 
diſtill'd by the Retort, affords ten Ounces and a halt of a reddiſh acid Spirit; 
of a mix'd acid and urinous Spirit, a little more than an Ounce; and of 
a merely urinous Spirit, a little more than half an Ounce; with about the ſame 
Quantity of an empyreumatic Oil. The remaining Matter in the Retort will 
then be a Coal weighing ſomewhat more than ten Ounces, this with a continued 
burning till it emit no more Vapours, will be reduced to an Ounce and five 
Drams, and from this more than ſix Drams of an alkali Salt may be extracted 
by Lixiviation, Pulp of Caſſia eafily becomes ſharp and ferments, and if diſ- 
ſolved in Water, and ſet by in a cool ſtill Place, for ſome time, an effential 
Salt cryſtallizes from it wholly like that of Tamarinds, and ſcarce diſtinguiſh- 
able from the Cryftals of Tartar. TE Tos EO 

The freſh and ſweet Pulp of Caſſa is a mild and an extremely ſafe Purge, 
it may be given under almoſt any Circumſtances to Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, 
and Conſtitution, but there requires a large Doſe of it to work. It is given 
with Succeſs in inflammatory Fevers, and in Diſorders of the Breaſt, Kidneys 
and Bladder. It is eminent for doing great Service in many Caſes, in which 
any other Purge would do Miſchief by its Irritation. It is excellent alſo given 
in ſmall Quantities againſt that painful Diſorder, habitual Coftiveneſs ; and it 
will often do good in Head-achs, and many chronic Caſes where little might be 
expected from ſo gentle a Medicine; except by thoſe who know what great 
things may be done by a conſtant Courſe of Medicines, whoſe Effect in ſingle 
Dofes would be trifling. People have an Opinion that Caſſia given to Infants, 
before they take any other thing by the Mouth, will prevent their having the 
Small Pox afterward ; to this Purpoſe three Drams of the Pulp are diffolved 
in fix Ounces of Veal or Chicken Broth, and given the Infant by a ſpoonful at 
. ns, * it is ſuffer'd to ſuck; but we want Proof of ſo remarkable an 

ECT Ot it. | | - 


Caffia is given from two Drams to an Ounce and half for a Doſe as a ha 
5 ut 
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but it is very rarely given fingly ; it is the Baſis of the famous Lenitive Elec- 
tuary of the Shops, and has in the ſame manner been the Baſis of many other 
Compoſitions of the fame Intention now grown into Diſuſe. 

Diſſolved in Milk and given by way of Clyſter, it is an excellent Relief in 
Caſes of the internal Hemorrhoids. 8 

We are not to omit, that beſide the Oriental and American Caſſia already de- 
ſcribed, there is a diſtinct Species peculiar, as far as is hitherto known, to the 
Brafils ; we ſometimes meet with the Pods of this ſent over into Europe. 
They are much thicker, and their external Coat much harder than in the others, 
and are of a ſomewhat compreſſed or flatted Form. The Tree which produces 
theſe is deſcribed by Piſo and Maregrave, under the Braſilian Name Tapyra- 
coaynana, and by Breynius in his firſt Century, under that of Caſſia fiftula Bra- 
filiana flore incarnato, It is a very tall and beautiful Tree, the Flowers are 
not only different in Colour from thoſe of the other Caſia, but they are alſo 
{maller : the Pods contain in their Cells with the Seeds, a Pulp of a browniſh 
black Colour of a bitteriſh and diſagreeable Taſte; this is an Aſtringent if 
taken out before the Pods are ripe, but a Purgative like the others if taken out 
when ripe. It has been called Coffia fiſtula non purgans by ſome Authors, but 
with little Reaſon. | | : 


CHAPTER IV. 
CARYOPHYLLUS, 
De Clove. 


HE Clove is a Fruit gather d while unripe and dry'd for Uſe. Its Fi- 
T gure is oblong and not very thick, and ſomewhat reſembles that of a 
Nail. Its Surface is rough, and its Colour a duſky brown, with an Admixture 
as it were of blackiſh and reddiſh in it. It is moderately hard, and conſide- 
rably heavy; and at the top it has four little Prominences which make the Fi- 
gure of the Head of the Nail; they ſtand in the Figure of a Croſs, and ſup- 
port in their Center a round Body of the Bigneſs of a Pepper Corn. This is 
compoſed of a Series of thin Leaves placed over one another, on the opening 
of which there are - diſcover'd a Number of ſmall and ſlender Fibres of a red- 
diſh Colour; and among theſe there ariſes from a quadrangular Cavity, a trait 
and erect Stile. This is the true Figure and Structure of the Clove which we 
uſe as Spice, but we do not always meet with it perfect, the round Body juſt 
deſcribed being frequently wanting to them, having been ftruck off in the 
Carriage. The whole Clove is of an extremely fragrant and aromatic Smell, 

and of an acrid, pungent, and very aromatic Taſte. 1 
| Cloves are to be choſen the largeſt, faireſt, and darkeſt coloured that can 
be had, the heavieſt and moſt unctuous on the Surface, and ſuch as feel oily 
when preſſed between the Fingers. Cloves were not known to the antient 
Greeks, there is not a word about them or any thing that can be ſuppoſed to 
belong to them in the Writings of Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides or Galen; Serapio 
indeed quotes Galen in his Chapter of Cloves, but very erroneouſly. Pliny is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have known them, but even this alſo erroneouſly ; *tis 
true indeed that he ſpeaks of a Spice produced in the Indies, and called . 
e : . ophyllum, 
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ophyllum, but then he tells us that it was like Pepper, but that it was larger and 
more brittle : This might ſerve very well for a Deſcription of the modern Pi- 
menta, but by no Means of the modern Clove: It has been ſuppoſed by many 
that our Cubebs are the Fruit thus deſcribed by Pliny, under the Name of Ga. 
ryophyllum. Paulus Agineta ſpeaks of the Clove, and plainly means the very 
Kind we uſe, and the Arabians were evidently well acquainted with it. The 
Tree which produces the Cloves is a Native of the Molucca Iſlands ; the Dach 
cultivate vaſt Quantities of it in the Ifland of Ternata, and thence ſupply us 
with all the Cloves we have. N 

The Tree is one of the Arbores fructu umbilicato minore froe Bacciferæ umbilicats = 
of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by botanical Writers under the Name of Cary. 


opbyllus Arbor, or Caryophyllus Arbor fructu oblongo : and by Piſo, under that of 
Thinks. It grows to fifteen, twenty, or more Feet in Height. Its Trunk is often a 
Foot and half in Diameter, its Bark is ſmooth, its Branches ſpread very wide and 


irregularly, and its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Bay Tree in Shape: they are 
* Inches in Length, and about half as much in Breadth; they are 
ſmooth and of a ſhining green, and ſtand alternately on the Branches, on Pe- 
dicles of an Inch long. The Flowers grow in Cluſters at the Tops of the 
Branches, and are of the tetrapetalous roſaceous Kind, of a pale blue Colour, 
and of an extremely fragrant Smell. Each Petal is mark'd with three Streaks 
of white, and in the Center of the Flower there ſtand a Number of Stamina - 


of a reddiſh Colour with their Apices. The Calyx or Cup of the Flower is 


half an Inch long of a cylindric Figure, and of about an eighth of an Inch 


or more in Thickneſs; it is of a duſky Colour, and of an acrid Taſte, and is 


divided into four Parts or Segments at the Top. This _ when the Flower 
is fallen, becomes as it ripens a Fruit of an oval Form ſomewhat reſembling 


an Olive. It is umbilicated and contains only one Cell, in which is placed a 
ſingle oblong hard Nucleus of a black Colour, and mark'd or one Side with a 


Furrow running all the way along it. The Fruit when perfectly ripe and of 
this Form, is called by our Druggiſts the Antopbyllus or Mother of the Clove. 
If left on the Tree till the next Year it then naturally falls off, and if buried in 


the Earth at a few Inches deep will produce a young Tree, The aromatic Smell 
and Taſte, and the Virtue of the Clove is leſs eminent in theſe full grown Fruits 
than in ſuch as we have in Uſe. e 5 


Theſe are gather d before the Flowers open, the Cups of the Flowers and 


the Embryos of the Fructification making what we call the Clove, and poſ- 
ſeſſing the Virtues of this Spice in the higheſt Degree; it is therefore, that in 


carefully opening the globular Body on the Summit of the Clove, we find the 


Rudiments of Stamina and Apices always there. They are gather'd from the 
Month of O#ober to the middle of February, partly by the Hands, and partly 


by Means of long Twigs with which they ſtrike them off the Branches. They 
are of a reddiſh Colour with very little Blackneſs among it when thus freſh ga- 
ther'd ; but as they dry they become blacker. They are laid on Hurdles as ſoon 
as gather d, and a ſmall Fire is made under them; and afterwards their drying 
is compleated in the Sun. 3 £ 
While freſh they afford on ſimple Preſſure a very fragrant thick red- 
diſh Oil, on Diſtillation they afford a vaſt Quantity of an aromatic Oil, part 
of which that comes farſt over is light, and of a yellowiſh Colour, but the * 
3 e 1 mainder 
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inder of it is reddiſh, and ſo heavy that it ſinks in Water: After this, if che 
Fire be urged to a greater Violence, a thick and. empyreumatic Oil ail be 
driven over in ſome Quantity, and finally an acid Liquor. The Reſiduum 
afterwards affords a ſmall Quantity of a fix d Salt by Lixiviation, but this is 
leſs an Alkali than the Generality of other Salts procured by that Proceſs. 

_ Cloves are uſed as a, Spice in Foods, and make an Ingredient in moſt of the 
family Wines, or ſpirituous Serge They are in Medicine carminative and 


ſtrengthen the Sight, and will Pe Kinds of Head-achs: They are 


generally uſed. This Oil is carminative, and is an Ingredient in the purging 


a Drop or two of it. on Cotton apply d to the Tooth. Its Doſe internally is not 


more than a Drop or two. 


22 8 


The Antophylli or ripe, Cloves are ſcarce ever met with in our Shops. The, 
Dutch preſerve them while freſh with Sugar in the way of a Sweetmeat, and 
are fond of them after Meals to promote Digeſtion 1 5 
| Beſide this ripe Clove or Antephyllus, there is what is call'd a diſtinct Species, 
the Caryoplyllus regius or Royal Clove. This is a Kind of Clove of the ſame 
Colour, Taſte and Smell of the common Clove, but of a particular Figure, but 
this neither capitated nor ſtellated as Authors have ſometimes deſcribed it, but 
cut as it were into a number of ſmall Scales from the Bottom to the Top, 
where it terminates in a ſort of Point. The Dutch tell us that they have never 
met with more than two or three Trees of this Clove, and that they grow only 

in the Iſland of Maker ; but it is very probable that Ray and Herman are more 
in the Right, who do not allow this to be a diſtinct Species of Clove, or the 
' Produce of a different Tree, but only a Luſus Nature of the common Clove. 

Bodzus a Stapel has deſcribed this Clove under the Name of the Caryophyllus 
Ramoſus or dentatus, Piſo calls it the Caryophyllus Spicatus cudis Tſhintaa or 
Popena, and Marinus, and others the Caryophyllus regius, a Name given it 
originally by the Dutch, from the Opinion the great Men of that Part of 


the World have of its Virtues, or rather of its Rarity. 


CHAPTER V. 


Nux MoschAr A, 
Nutmeg. 


TY HE Nutmeg is a Kernel of a large Fruit not unlike the Peach, and is 
ſeparated from that, and from its inveſtient Coat the Mace, before it is 

ſent over to us; except that the whole Fruit is ſometimes ſent over in Preſerve, 
y way of Sweetmeat, or as a Curioſity. The Nutmeg, as we receive it, is of 
Nnn . aroundiſh 
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a roundiſh or oval Figure, of a tollerably compact and firm Texture, but eaſil 
cut with a Knife, and falling to Pieces on a ſmart Blow. Its Surface is not 
ſmooth but furrow'd with a number of Wrinkles, running in various Directions, 
though principally longitudinally. It is of a greyiſh brown Colour on the out- 
fide, and of a beautifully variegated Hue within, being marbled with brown and 
yellow Variegations, running in perfect Irregularity through its whole Subſtance. 
It is very unctuous and fatty to the Touch when powder'd, and is of an ex- 
tremely agreeable Smell and of an aromatic Taſte, without the Heat that at- 
tends that Kind of Flavour in moſt of the other Spices. | 5 
There are two Kinds of Nutmegs in the Shops, the one call'd by Authors 
the Male, and the other the Female. The Female is the Kind in common Uſe, 
and is of the Shape of an Olive: The Male is long and cylindric, and has leſs of 
the fine aromatic Flower than the other, ſo that it is much leſs eſteem'd, and 
People who trade largely in Nutmegs will ſeldom buy it. Beſide this oblong 
Kind of Nutmeg, we ſometimes meet with others of perfectly irregular Figures, 
but mere luſus nature, not owing to a different Species of the Tree. The long 
or Male Nutmeg, as we call it, is call'd by the Dutch, the wild Nutmeg. Jt 
is always diſtinguiſhable from the others, as well by its want of Fragrancy as 
by its Shape: It is very ſubje& to be Worm- eaten, and is ſtriftly forbid by the 
| Dutch to be pack'd up among the other, becauſe it will give Occaſion to their 
being Worm-eaten too by the Inſects getting from it into them, and breeding in 
all Parts of the Parcel. 5 5 * 
The largeſt, heavieſt, and moſt unctuous of the Nutmegs are to be choſen, 
ſuch as are of the Shape of an Olive, and of the moſt fragrant Smell. 5 
There are not wanting Authors, who ſuppoſe Nutmegs to have been known 
to the earlieſt Greek Writers, whoſe Works we have. John Baubine imagines 
the Comacus of - Theophraſtus to be our Nutmeg, but it is not to be imagined 
that ſo valuable a Spice, if at all known to them, could have been neglected or 
treated with Contempt ; yet we find neither Dioſcorides nor Galen ſaying a Word 
of any ſuch Drug. It is ſuppoſed that Plim alſo was acquainted with the Nut- 
meg, and that he has mentioned it under the Name of Cinnamon, and even 
knew the Oil made of it by Expreſſion, and at this Time kept in the Shops, 
which they think he means by his Caryopus, a Juice ſaid to be expreſs'd from 
that Cinnamomum, but this ſeems wild and erroneous: The Authors of Plim's 
Time knew nothing of ſuch a Spice, nor even of the Mace, which they cou'd 
never have miſs'd of if they had known the Nutmeg. The Mace deſcribed 
by the Antients was a Bark of a Tree, not at all of the Nature of our Mace. 
The Arabians, it muſt be own'd, were perfectly acquainted with the Nutmeg 
and Mace. Avicenna deſcribes them both very well. = 
The Dutch import the Nutmegs and Mace from the E2ft-Indies, and ſupply 
all Europe with them. The Tree which produces them is of the number of the 
Arbores prunifere of Mr. Ray. It is d:fcribed by the modern Botaniſts under the 
Name of the Nux Moſchata frufu rotundo, by Piſs in his Mantiſſa under that of 
Pala. It is not unlike our Pear-Tree in its manner of Growth: Its Wood is ſpungy 
and ſoft, and its Bark of a greyiſh Colour: The Leaves ſtand always nearly 
over-againft one another, though not exactly in Pairs; they are in Shape ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Bay-Tree, ſmooth, green on the upper Side, and hoary 
underneath. They are three or four Inches in Length, and terminate in a = = 
3 3 an 
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and narrow Point. The Flowers are of a pale yellow, and conſiſt of five Petals, 
and are not unlike thoſe of our Cherry-Tree in Form : Theſe are ſucceeded by 
the Fruit which hangs on a long Pedicle, and is of a roundiſh Figure like a 
Peach, or a large Wallnut with the green Shell on it. The Nutmeg, which is 
the Kernel of this Fruit, is encloſed in a threefold Covering ; the firſt or outer- 
moſt is thick and pulpy, hairy, and ſpotted with reddiſh, yellowiſh and pur- 
pliſh, and is of an auſtere Taſte ; this is of the Thickneſs of a Finger all round 
the Kernel, and when thoroughly ripe it opens of itſelf. Under this there lies 
à ſecond Covering, which is a tough membranaceous Matter, flat and divided 
irregularly into a great number of Branches ; this is of a very fragrant Smell 
and of a yellowiſh Colour, and is what we call Mace. Under this is the 
third and innermoſt Covering of the Nutmeg, which ſhews itſelf through 
the Fiſſures of this, and is a thin but hard and woody Shell or Coat, brittle 
and of a reddiſh Colour, under which is the Nutmeg filling up its whole 
Cavity; this is ſoft when firſt gather' d, but it hardens in drying into the 
Conſiſtence we find it of. rr DE 
The Leaves of the Nutmeg Tree, whether green or dry'd, have when bruiſed 
a very fragrant Smell, and the Trunk or Branches cut or broken off, yield a 
red Liquor like Blood, which ftains any thing it touches in ſuch a manner that 
the Spot is hardly to be waſh'd out. This is the Tree which bears the Nutmegs 
we have in common Uſe, and which are call'd by ſome the Female. The Tree 
which produces the Male, or long Nutmeg, is taller than this, and has fewer 
Leaves, but thoſe much larger and of a dark green Colour, inſipid to the Smell, 
and of an auſtere and aſtringent Taſte. The Fruit is alſo larger, its pulpy Part 
more ſolid, and its Mace dryer and paler. The woody Shell under this is 
thicker and harder and blackiſh, and finally the Nutmeg itſelf is beautifully 
vein'd, but darker than the other, and of very little Fragrance. Theſe Trees 
grow wild in the mountainous Parts of the Moluccas, the others are cultivated 
with the utmoſt Care. The Nutmeg is gather'd and prepared in this Manner, 
the Natives climb the Trees and pull off the; ripe Fruits, and there are others of 
them ready under the Tree to receive them; they cut off the pulpy Shell and 
_ throw it away: The Heaps of this Matter, after they are corrupted, give 
Origin to a peculiar Kind of Fungus, call'd by the People there, the Nutmeg 
Muſhroom, which is of a very delicate Flavour and greatly eſteem'd. The 
Nuts are then carried to the Houſes, where they nicely take off the Mace, 
breaking it as little as poſſible in the Operation. The Nutmegs are then ex- 
Poled to the Sun for three or four Days in their woody Shell, and after this are 
laid on Hurdles over a ſlow Fire, till ſo well dry'd that they will rattle briſkly 
in the Shell on ſhaking; this is the Token of their being ſufficiently dry and 
hardened, for at firſt they can be ſcarce heard on ſhaking ; after this they are 
_ gently beat with Sticks till the Shell is broke to Pieces and falls off. When 
the Nutmegs are thus clear'd of their Shell they are ſeparated from the 
F ragments of it, and are divided into three Parcels; the fineſt are ſepa- 
rated for the ſending over into Europe, the ſecond ſort for uſing in the 
Indies, and the ſmalleſt and moſt irregular for the expreſſing the Oil from. 
Not a ſmall Parcel of theſe laſt alſo are annually burnt. 
| Thoſe which are ſelected for ſending into Europe, are not however yet done 
With; they would be eaſily deſtroyed by Accidents, if they were not pre- 
| | | — 8 nn 2 | | — vented 
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proper Time, they are ſpread to dry, and are then fit for packing u 


theſe is this; they care 


* 


more than three Ounces of a thick 
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vented by ſteeping them firſt in a Kind of Lime Water. A Quan 


ti a 
Lime is made for this Purpoſe of burnt Sea Shells; this is ſlaked and iber 
to the Conſiſtence of a Pultice with Salt Water. The Nutmegs are put in. 


to open Baſkets, and 8 two or three Times into this Matter, till it 


have touched every Part of them; and they are after this laid together in 
Heaps. They there heat of themſelves, and the ſuperi:uous Moiſture the 
contain is by that Means driven off; when they have lain in theſe Heaps 2 


Beſide theſe naked Kernels, we have ſometimes large Quantities of the whole 
Fruit ſent over to us 3 upon the Spot; the Manner of their curing 
ly gather the whole Fruit when moderately ripe, and 
not yet burſt; they boil them in Water a little while, and pierce them through 
with a ſharp Bodkin after this they ſet them to ſteep eight or ten Days in 


freſh Water, till they have loſt all their Roughneſs ; after this they are thrown 


into a Syrup made of equal Parts of Sugar and Water, and in this they are 
finally boiled till they are as ſoft as they are required. If they are intended 
to remain hard, a little of the ſhell Lime js added while they 'are boiling. 


The Syrup not yet thick enough for keeping, is daily poured 'off from the 


Fruits, and boiled up a little, and returned on them again. T his is done for 


ſeven or eight Days together, and at the End of that Time it is boiled to 
a due Conſiſtence, and the Nutmegs are thrown into it, and covered 


| up. 
The pulpy Part of the Fruit thus treated becomes very pleaſant ; the Pee. 


- 


on of the Eaſtern Part of the World are fond of it with their Tea; they 


ometirnes alſo chew the Mace ; but the Nutmeg itſelf they always throw awiy. 


Nutmegs abound with eſſential Oil, part fine and thin, part thicker and coar- 
ler; a little acid Salt and an aſtringent Earth may alſo be ſeparated from them 
by a chemical Analyſis. If the Nutmegs are macerated in Water, and then 


diſtilled in the ordinary Way, they afford about an Ounce of Oil from every 
Pound, but this has very little of-the Fragrance of the Spice; by Expreſſion 
| Oil like Butter may be obtained from a 
Pound of the Fruit, and is found to have all the Fragrance and Virtues of 


the Nutmeg. 


Nutmeg is greatly uſed in our Foods, and is of excellent Virtues as a Me- 
dicine 3 it is a good Stomachic, it promotes Digeſtion, and ſtrengthens the 


Stomach. It alſo ſtops Vomiting, and is an excellent Remedy in Flatus's, 


and is happily joined with Rhubarb and other Medicines in Diarrhœas. lt 


is obſerved to have a ſoporific Virtue, and to exert it too ſtrongly if taken in 


immoderate Quantities. It has a conſiderable Degree of Aftringency, and 


given after toaſting before the Fire till thoroughly dry and crumbly, it has 


{ometimes been known alone to cure Diarrhceas. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Macs, 
Mace. 


* 


N the Deſcription of the Nutmeg, we have already occaſionally mentioned 


this Spice, which is the ſecond Coat or Covering of the Kernel of that 
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It is a thin and flat membranaceous Subſtance, of an oleaginous Nature, and of 
a yellowiſh Colour. We meet with it in Flakes of an Inch or more in Length, 
which are divided into a Multitude of irregular Ramifications: It is of an 
extremely ſmooth Surface, and of a tolerably cloſe Texture, yet friable, and very 
eaſily cut to Pieces. It is of an extremely fragrant, aromatic, and agreeable 
Smell, and of a pleaſant, but acrid and oleaginous Taſte. It is to be choſen 
new, not dry, and of a fragrant Smell, tough, oleaginous, and of a good yellow. 
The People who collect the Nutmeg Fruit, cut it open and throw away the 
pulpy Subſtance or external Coat; they then ſee the Mace covering the 
Nutmep, and wrapping itſelf every Way round its outer woody Shell. The 
Mace is at this Time of a red Colour; they take it carefully off from the 
Nutmeg, and lay it in the Sun for the whole Day. In this Time, its Colour, 
from a ſtrong Blood Red, becomes duſky ; it is after this carried to another 
Place where the Sun has lefs Power, and there expoſed again to its Rays for 
the few Hours they reach thither. By this Means it dries gently, and. re- 
mains tough, and retains its Fragrancy and Colour in a great Degree; if it 
were dried more haſtily it would be whitiſh, brittle, and would loſe much 
of its Smell. After this it is ſlightly ſprinkled over with Sea Water, and then 
put up into Bales, in which it is preſſed down firm and eloſe, by Way of pre- 
ferving its Fragrance and Conſiſtence. Sls 
| There is great Caution to be had to the State in which it is packed up, for 
if it be too dry, fit will be broke and loſe much of its Fragrance; and on the 
otner hand, if too moiſt, it will be ſubject to breed Worms and other Inſects. 
Mace abounds with the ſame Sort of Oil that is found in the Nutmeg ; 
but it is thinner in the Mace, and is in a greater Quantity. If the Oil be ſe- 
parated by Diſtillation, what comes firſt over of it is thin and limpid like 
Water, and 1s of the molt fragrant Smell ; what follows this is yellowiſh and 
ſomewhat thicker; and finally a third Kind comes over if the Fire be made 
more violent, which is reddiſh ; and all three of theſe are ſo ſubtle and vola- 
tile, that if they are not kept in Veſſels very cloſely ſtopped, they will in great 
part evaporafe into the Air, all their finer Parts flying off. An Oil may alſo 
be drawn from Mace in the ſame Manner as from Nutmeg by Expreſſion ; it 
is afforded in a larger Quantity this Way than from the Nutmeg, and is of 
a ſomewhat ſofter Conſiſtence. LT. 
Mace is carminative, ſtomachic. and aſtringent; it poſſeſſes all the Virtues 
of the Nutmeg, but has its Aſtringency in a ſmaller Degree. It affects the 
Head in the fame Manner as the Nutmeg if taken in a large Doſe, and Peo- 
ple have become delirious for ſome Hours, after an immoderate Uſe of it. 
The Oils of Mace and Nutmeg, whether prepared by Diſtillation, or by Ex- 
preſſion, are ſo much of the ſame Nature, that they may be indiſeriminate- 
ly uſed for one another on all Occaſions. They give Eaſe in Cholics, and 
often in nephritic Caſes, taken internally from one Drop to five or ſix of the 
diſtilled Oil, or an equal Quantity of the expreſſed ; and externally they are 
of Uſe to rub up paralytic Limbs ; they alſo aſſiſt Digeſtion, and will of- 
ten ſtop Vomitings and Hiccoughs, only by being rubbed on the Regions of 
the Stomach. The Nurſes have a Cuſtom of applying Oil of Mace by Ex- 
preſſion to Childrens Navels to eaſe their Gripes, and that often with Suc- 
ceſs; and we are aſſured by Authors of Credit, that rubbed on the Temples, 
| | 1 
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it promotes Sleep. The Oils by Diſtillation are very properly added to the 
ſtronger Cathartics in Form of Pills, and prove excellent Correctives. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PI ER, 
Pepper. 


7 E have three Kinds of Pepper at this Time in Uſe in the Shops; 

the black, the white, and the long Pepper. The Ancients ſuppoſed 
theſe to be all the Fruits of the ſame Plant gathered at different Degrees of 
Maturity; but later Diſcoveries have informed us otherwiſe. There is indeed 
a Way of making black Pepper into white, and the greater Part of the white 
Dapper that we meet with is ſuch ; but the true and genuine white Pepper, the 
blac 


Pepper, and the long Pepper, are three abſolutely different Fruits, pro- 
duced by three diſtin& and ſeparate Plants. Of theſe in their Order. 


PipER Nicrvum, 
3 4 Black Pepper. 3 
Black Pepper is a dried Fruit of a Plant, of the Size of a Vetch or Tare, 


* 


and of a roundiſh Figure. Its Surface is corrugated and wrinkled, and is ra- 
ther of a deep brown, than of an abſolutely black Colour. It is light, but 
moderately hard, and its external Coat, which is no more than a thin Skin, be- 
ing ſtripped of it, it appears of a more hard and compact Texture. The ex- 
terior Part of it now appears of a greeniſh yellow, and the interior white, and 
there is a little Cavity left between them. It has a pungent and not agreeable 
Smell, and is extremely acrid and hot to the Taſte. Black Pepper is to be 
choſen firm, ſound, in large Grains and not too light, nor too much wrinkled. 
We have it from the Eaſt Indies where the Dutch have Settlements 

The Plant which produces it is one of the Diandria Trigynia of Linnæus, 
and of the Frutices Fruftu per Maturitatem Sicco of Mr. Ray. It is deſcri- 
bed by Authors under the Name of Piper nigrum, and Piper rotundum ni- 
grum, Lada, Molanga, and Piper Aromaticum, and is the Molago Coddi of the 
Hortus Malabaricus. The Root is ſlender, tough, and blackiſh ; the Stalks 
are long and creeping ; they are of a green Colour and woody Texture, 
and like thoſe of our common Hops ; they will lie upon the Ground unleſs they 
have Supports. They have numerous Knots and Joints, and ſend Roots out 
at all theſe as they trail along upon the Ground. The Leaves ſtand ſingly 
and are roundiſh, and of a firm Texture, and each has five large Ribs in it; 
they are of a duſky green on the upper Side, and of a paler green under- 
neath, and ſtand on ſhort Pedicles. The Flowers are ſmall and monopeta- 
lous, but divided into three Segments at the End ; they have no Pedicles, 
but ſtand together ſeveral in a Cluſter on the ſame Stalk. The Fruit which 
ſucceeds to theſe is the Pepper, twenty or thirty Grains of which will be found 
adhering to one otalk ; they are round and green at firſt, but when ripe they 
are red; they are perfectly ſmooth and plump while on the Plant; but as they 
are dried afterwards, their exterior Coat becomes wrinkled and blackiſh. The 
black Pepper Plant flowers ſometimes twice, ſometimes only once in the Year 3 
four Months after the Time of flowering the Pepper is gathered and expoſed 
to 
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to the Sun, in an open Place for eight or ten Days. It is a Native of Java 
and Malabar, and is very abundant in Sumatra; the Manner of propagating 
the Plants in Places where they are cultivated for Uſe, is by planting Cuttings 
of the Branches at the Bottoms of large Trees, up which they climb, and re- 
quire no farther Trouble. It is not only the Fruit that has the Heat and A- 
crimony we find in Pepper, the whole Plant has it, the Leaves, Roots and 
Branches are all acrid and fiery in the Mouth. 
PiptR ALBUM, 
White Pepper. | 

The common white Pepper that we meet with is faQtitious and prepared 
from the Black in the Indies: They ſteep this in Sea Water, expoſed to the Heat 
of the Sun for ſeveral Days, till they find the Rind or outer Bark looſe on 
it; they then take it out, and when it is half dry, rub it about till the 
looſe Rind is all off; they then dry the white Fruit, and the Remains of 
the Rind blow away like Chaff. A great deal of the violent Heat of the 
Pepper is taken off by this Proceſs, and the white is conſequently fitter for 
many Purpoſes than the black. V e —_ 

Though this is the common white Pepper of the Shops, yet there is ano- 
ther Kind ſometimes brought over, which is a genuine Fruit naturally white. 
It grows on a Plant which Authors tell us differs in nothing from the black 
Pepper Plant but in the Colour of its Fruit, and is not to be known from 
it, except when it has ripe Fruit on it; but this ſeems an Opinion too 
haſtily taken up. The white Pepper Plant is ſcarce, and has not been ſeen by 
many of thoſe who have ſaid this. The Specimen I have of it, has longer and 
narrower Leaves than thoſe of the black, and the Fruit ſeems to have ſtood leſs 
cluſtered together. A ſingle Specimen however is not enough to determine 
the Point; the Difference may be ſpecific and eſſential, it may be only acci- 
dental; there will require a cloſer Inſpection and better Opportunities of af- 
certaining the Fact. However that be, the white Pepper which is native, is 
much better than the factitious, indeed ſcarce inferior to the Black. The 
Plants which produce it are ſcarce, there are a few of them found in Malabar. 
Flacourt in his Madagaſcar tells us alſo of a Kind of white Pepper Plant grow- 
ing there, but he does not deſcribe it. FE OT LD 

EE PipER Loxcuu, 


„ Long Pepper. 

The long Pepper is a Fruit much more different from the black and 
white Pepper, than they from one another. It is gathered while unripe, and 
dried. It is uſually of an Inch, or an Inch and half in Length, and of the 
Thickneſs of a large Gooſe Quill. It reſembles in a great Meaſure the Cat- 
kins of ſome of our Trees, but that it is of a firmer and more compact Tex- 
ture. It is ſtriated in a very regular Manner, the Furrows running in an ob- 
| ique ſpiral Form, and it has a Number of little Tubercles between them, 
Cilpoſed in a reticular Form. This is its external Figure ; when broken it 
is found to be divided into a Number of ſmall membranaceous Cells, diſpoſed 
in a ſingle Series; in each of theſe there is contained a ſingle Seed which is of 
a roundiſh Figure, black. on the Surface, and white within, and of a very 
acrid, hot, and ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte. The whole Fruit is of a browniſh 
grey Colour, and is cylindric in its Figure; its Texture is not very firm, but 
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it eaſily ſhatters to Pieces on a Blow; it is light, and when freſh broken has 
a diſagreeably pungent Smell. It terminates abruptly at one End in a Sort of 
little Tubercle, = at the other it has the Pedicle by which it adhered to the 
Stalk, which is ſlender, woody, and, when entire, is about an Inch long. Long 
Pepper is to be choſen in large full Pieces, freſh, not broken, or worm: eaten, 
and ſuch as after having been taſted, leaves a very laſting Heat in the Mouth. 
When too long kept it is liable to be duſty and rotten, in which Caſe it is 
of no Value. = 3 3 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Diandria Trigynia of Linnæus, 
and one of the Frutices Flore Fruftuque aggregato of Mr. Ray. It is de- 
ſcribed by Piſo under the Name of Pimpilim or Piper longum, and in the Hor- 
tus Malaburius under that of Cattutirpali. It much reſembles the Plant which 
produces the black Pepper in its Manner of Growth, like that climbing on 
Trees or any thing that ſtands neareſt, but its Leaves are longer, and are ſet 
on longer Pedicles, and its Stalks are leſs woody. The Flowers are ſmall and 
monopetalous, but divided into five or ſix Segments at the Rim; they ſtand 
cloſe upon the Fruit, and the little Tubercles we fee on the Fruit between the 
ſpiral Lines, are the Rudiments of the Baſes of the Flowers. „ 
Pepper has been known in all the Ages of the World that we have any Ac- 
count of; the oldeſt Greek Writers knew the three Kinds of it in Uſe at 
preſent, and have deſcribed them very well; though they erred in ſuppoſing 
them the Fruit of the ſame Plant at different Stages of Maturity. The Arab;- 
ans were as well acquainted with it as the old Greeks, and from their Time it 
haas been in conſtant Uſe both in Food and Medicine. „ 
Four Pounds of black Pepper, diſtilled in the uſual Way in a Retort, af. 
ford eight Ounces and three Drams and a half of a pellucid Liquor, ſmelling 
and taſting very ſtrongly of Pepper, and impregnated with a ſmall Quantity 
of an urinous Salt; after this between fourteen and fifteen Ounces of a reddiſh 
Liquor, of an empyreumatic Smell, an acid and ſubacrid Taſte, and giving 
Marks of its containing both an acid and an urinous Salt; two Ounces five 
Drams and a little more of an urinous Spirit, a Dram of a volatile concreted 
urinous Salt, and half a Dram of a limpid eſſential Oil with eight Ounces of 
a thick Kind; the remaining Maſs in the Retort will weigh near nineteen Oun- 
ces, and when calcined till it will ſmoak no longer, leaves near four Ounces of 
grey Aſhes, from which about one third Part of a fixed Salt may be obtained 
by Lixiviation, which is much of the Nature of the Salt of Tartar. 
Pepper macerated in Water for five or ſix Days, and then diſtilled, will 
yield about half a Dram of a fine limpid Oil to the Pound, which is not ſo 
acrid and hot as might be expected from the Nature of the Subject. The 
Water which comes over with this Oil is very ſtrongly ſcented of the Pepper, 
and taſtes of it, but has alſo a Mixture of an Acridnefs that is owing to the 
volatile urinous Salt of the Pepper diffolved in it. This Water turns a Solu- 
tion of corroſive Sublimate milky, and the Grains of Pepper, if dried and ex- 
amined afterwards, are found to have loſt all their Flavour and Pungency. 
We mix Pepper in our Food principally to aſſiſt Digeſtion. The common 
People of the Eaſt Indies think it a great Stomachic, and drink a ſtrong In- 
tuſion of it in Water, by Way of giving them an Appetite : And they have 
2 Way of making a fiery Spirit of fermented freſh Pepper with Water, * 
— 3 ey 


they uſe for the ſame Purpoſes. They alſo have a Way of preſerving the com- 
mon and the long Pepper in Vinegar, and eating them afterwards at all their 
Meals, eſpecially in their cold rainy Seaſons. We moſtly uſe black Pepper, but 
the white is milder and better. The long Pepper is more acid and leſs agree- 
able to the Taſte than the others, and 1s therefore almoſt entirely baniſhed 
the Kitchin, and reſerved for medicinal Purpoſes. They are all three Kinds 
the ſame in their medicinal Virtues. They all heat and dry, and are attenu- 
ant and aperient; they are excellent in Coldneſſes and Crudities of the Sto- 
mach, and are Cephalic. They {are generally uſed in Powder, but for all 
medicinal Purpoſes they are beſt ſwallowed whole; the Powder ſometimes 
lodging in the Rugæ of the inner Coat of the Stomach, and cauſing an Inflam- 
mation there. Pepper is not to be given in Decoction, unleſs carefully added 
to the other Ingredients juſt at the End of the boiling, otherwiſe its Virtues fly 
off. Some commend it in intermittent Fevers, ſeven or eight Grains for a 
Doſe, ſwallowed whole or only a little bruiſed : It is alſo commended by ſome 
as a great Remedy in Vertigoes. Whatever may be its medicinal Virtues, it 
is to be obſerved that the too frequent Uſe of it in Foods is very prejudicial. 
PipER AETH1ioPICUM, DD 
A thiopian Pepper. i 
The Fruit called Æthiopian Pepper is of the ſiliquoſe or podded Kind; we 
uſually ſee it in Cluſters of three, four, or five Pods, growing to one Tuber- 
cle by Way of Head. They are as long as a Man's Finger when at their 
full Growth, but we ſee many of them ſhorter ; they are as thick as the lar- 
geſt Gooſe Quill, and are of a rounded Figure, not ſhort, but uſually ſome- 
what bent or hooked, and marked with as many Protuberances on the Surface, 
as there are Seeds within them. They are of a firm Texture, compoſed of 
long and tough Fibres, a little rough or wrinkled on the Surface, of a black 
Colour, not over heavy, but very hard to break, and when broken they ap- 
pear of a greyiſh red. When carefully laid open, their Seeds are found to 
be contained each in its ſeveral Cell; theſe are divided from each other by a 
parenchymatous Matter. The Seeds themſelves are of a roundiſh Figure, but 
a little oblong, and are of the Bigneſs of the ſmaller Sort of Kidney Beans; 
they are black on the Surface, and when broken they are found to be of a 
hard, but ſpungy or cavernous Matter reſembling a Honey Comb in its Tex- 
ture. It has but little Smell, but both the Seeds and the Pod have the Taſte 
of black Pepper, whence its Name. | 
The Greeks of old Time were not acquainted with Atbiopian Pepper; 
the Arabians firſt brought it into Uſe in Medicine ; and from the Place 
whence they received it, and from its firey Taſte, they called it #hiopian 
Pepper. We only know that it is at this Time produced in the ſame Coun- 
try, and uſed by the Natives for the Tooth Ach. We have yet had no Op- 
portunities of knowing what the Plant is that produces it; nor have been 
at much Pains to bring it into Uſe in Medicine. It is very ſcarce among us, 
and 2 who have it keep it as a Curioſity, not with any Intent of trying 
its Virtues. 5 * 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PIME NT A, 
All Spice. 


IMENTA, which ſome from its round Figure, and the Place whence 
it is brought, have called Jamaica Pepper, and others from its mixt 
Flavour of the ſeveral Aromatics together, All Spice, is a Fruit of a round 
Figure, gathered before it is ripe, and dried for medicinal and culinary Uſe, 
It is of the Size of a ſmall Pea, pretty regularly round, except that it has ar 
one End an Umbilicus divided into four Parts. Its Surface is rough, and of. 
ten conſiderably wrinkled ; it is of a friable Texture, light, and eaſily broken, 
and is of a brown Colour, not very deep, and ſeeming to have ſome faint 
| Caſt of reddiſh intimately blended with it. When broken it is found to con- 
tain two black Kernels, covered with a blackiſh green Membrane; it is of a 
very pleaſant aromatic Smell, and of an acrid aromatic Taſte, more reſem- 
bling that of Cloves than of any other fingle Spice, but having with it a mixt 
Flavour of all the reſt. 3 . * 
Pimenta is to be choſen in large Grains, not too light, nor of too wrinkled 

a Surface, not duſty or broken, but clean and of a good Smell. 
It has been but very lately known to the World; the firſt Knowledge of it 


in Europe was from Jamaica. The Tree which produces it is one of the Arbo- 


res Frudtu umbilicato minore of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Hernandes under 
the Name of Piper Tavaſci, Some have called the Fruit Amomum, and Canu- 
lus Indicus aromaticus. Sir Hans Sloane calls the Tree Myrtus arborea aromatica 
Foliis laurinis latioribus et ſubrotundis. It is a Tree of a moderate Size, very 
buſhy and full of Leaves; its Wood is of an aromatic Smell, and of a black- 
iſh red Colour when freſh ; but by Degrees it grows quite black afterwards, 
like Ebony in the middle, round which folid Part or Heart, there is a great 
Deal of ſoft white Blea. The Trunk riſes high; the Bark is ſmooth and gloſ- 
ſy; and the whole Tree makes, in its natural State, a very beautiful Figure. 
The Leaves always grow in Pairs, and are long and ſomewhat broad, of a 
ſhining green ; they ſtand on Pedicles, of about an Inch long, and are of an 
agreeable aromatic Taſte, but with ſome Mixture of Bitterneſs. The Ends 
of the Branches divide into a Number of Twigs which ſuſtain Cluſters of 
Flowers that are ſmall, and conſiſt each of five Leaves. The Berries are 
green at firſt, and when perfectly ripe they are black and ſmooth, and contain 
a pulpy Matter about the Seeds, but when they arrive at this State, they are 
unfit for drying as a Spice. Sir Hans Sloane found the Tree very plentiful in 
the mountainous Parts of Jamaica; and Plumier in St. Domingo, and ſome 
other Places thereabout, but his Deſcription differs from Sir Hans's, in giving 
broader Leaves to the Tree. Sir Hans has however obſerved that he found 
this Variety in it even in Jamaica. . 

The Fruits are gathered while green, and are expoſed to the Sun on Cloaths 
for many Days, frequently ſhaking and turning them, till they are thoroughly 
dry; they take great Care that they are not wetted by the Morning or Evening 
Dews, and when thus dried, they are ſent over to us. —_ 

iments 
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Pimenta abounds with a fragrant eſſential Oil, which is ſeparated in great 
Quantity in Diſtillation, and is ſo heavy that it ſinks in Water. It is much 
uſed in our Foods, and ſometimes in Medicine; it is indeed a very good 
Aromatic, and ſo well imitates the mixed Flavour of all the reſt, that it has 
long been a common Practice to make "A Aqua Mirabilis, which was ordered 
to be diſtilled from all the Spices of this Ingedient alone; and the Taſte of the 


Water thus made, when carefully done, is ſo near the genuine, that a very 
nice Palate only can e it. 


The preſent College Diſpenfatory orders a ſimple Water to be diſtilled from 
it, a Gallon from half a Pound of the Spice, which is a better Carminative 
than any of the former Waters retained under that Name. 


CHATTER 4 
CARDAMOMUM, 
Cardamom. 


| E diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Cardamoms in the Shops, excluſive of 
the Amomum, which is evidently alſo of the Cardamom Kind. Theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed by the Names of the greater Cardamom or Grain of Para- 
diſe ;, the long or middle Cardamom, called by ſome the great Cardamom, 
as they diſtinguiſh the true great Cardamom by the peculiar Name of 
Grain of Paradiſe ; and the leſſer common Cardamom of the Sbops. Of theſe 
in their Order. | my 
TD CARDAMOMUM MAJUS SIVE GRANA PaRaDISI, | 
ia The preat Cardamom, or Grain of Paradiſe, 
The Generality of Writers uſe the Terms Cardamomum majus and Grana Pa- 
radifi, as ſynonomous and expreſſive of the ſame Fruit. Cordus however is of 
Opinion that they are properly the Names of two ſeveral Fruits greatly re- 
ſembling each other in Shape, and only differing in this, that the Seeds of 
the true and genuine great Cardamom, are of the ſame Taſte with thoſe of 
the common Kind; whereas thoſe of the Grana Paradifi are acrid at preſent 
and hot in a much greater Degree: Till we are better acquainted than we are 
on the Family of the Cardamom Plants, it is impoſſible for us to decide this 
Foint. | > | | 
The great Cardamom is a large and oblong Fruit, in Shape and Size much 
reſembling a common Fig as growing on the Tree, and not ripe. It conſiſts 
of a thin, but very firm and tough membranaceous Skin, elevated in differ- 
ent Places with ſeveral Courſes of longitudinal Fibres, and furrowed, but not 
very deeply, between them; it has a broad circular Umbilicus in the Top, and 
18 of a browniſh Colour with a Caſt of Red; within this are contained a vaſt 
Number of Seeds arranged in three ſeparate Cells. Theſe Seeds are of an irre- 
gularly angular Figure, about the Size of the common Cardamom Seeds when 
ſeparated from their Huſks, and of a reddiſh Colour. They are of an acrid 
and aromatic Taſte, ſeeming compoſed of the ſeparate Flowers of Thyme, 
Lavender, and Camphire. It is in this State of the whole Fruit, that we call 
this Drug by the Name of the great Cardamom; and Matthiolus and moſt 
other Authors of Credit are of Opinion, that the Seeds, which as they are 
O00 2 — brought 
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wholly the ſame with that in the Pods, except as to the time of gathering, or 
ſome other trivial Circumſtance, we are yet to be uncertain. The Plant is not 


this is a very imperfect Notice. 


much more expreſſively, the Cardamomum longum,. or long ſhaped Cardamom, 


brought to us looſe and freed from their Membranes, are called Grains of Pa. 
radiſe. Cordus and ſome others however chuſe to believe rather that theſe Seeds 
called Meleguetta and Grains of Paradiſe, and always brought looſe to us, we 
thoſe of another Fruit of the ſame Form and Bigneſs, which they call the Car. 
damomum majus ſemine piperato. Theſg Seeds are ſmaller than Pepper Corns, of 
an irregularly angular Figure, much fſembling that of the common Cardamom 
Seeds, but of a reddiſh Colour, or elſe a browniſh with a Caſt of red in it on 
the Surface, and white and farinaceous within; more tranſparent in the central 
Part than elſewhere, and there reſembling Camphire not only in Smell and 
Taſte, but in Appearance alſo, when view'd by a Microſcope. It is acrid and 
ungent to the Taſte, more ſo indeed than either Ginger or Pepper; and when 
bruiſed it ſmells much like a Mixture of thoſe two Species  _ 185 
Whether this be in reality the Seed of the great Cardamom before deſcribed, 


known which produces them; we are told indeed by Caſpar Baubine that its 
Leaves are thick and fleſhy, four Inches long and three broad, and very highly 
rib'd ; and that the Pedicle of the Leaf has the ſame Taſte with the Seed, but 


CARDAMOMUM MEDIUM, |, 
„ The middle Cardamom. | 
The Cardamomum medium, or as ſome call it, Cardamomum majus, and others 


is a membranaceous Fruit of an oblong and triangular Figure. It is met with 
from an Inch to an Inch and half or more in Length, and ſeldom exceeds the 
third of an Inch in Diameter; it is compoſed of a tough and thick Membrane 
ſtriated very deeply, all the Furrows running longitudinally, and raifed in 
three Places all along into Ridges that make it reſemble a Priſm or a trian- 
gular Body of equal Thickneſs, or nearly ſo throughout its whole Length. It 
is not perfectly ſtrait however, but ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs crooked 
or undulated, and terminates in a blunt End. It is of a pale whitiſh brown 
Colour on the Surface, and when broken, which the Toughneſs of the Mem- 
brane makes not eaſy to be done, it is found to be formed within into three 
diſtin&t Cells, in which are contain'd numerous Seeds, which are cover'd with 
ſeveral thin and fine Membranes. The Seeds are of an oblong, angular, irre- 
gular Form, ſomewhat compreſſed, and have a Furrow running along them, 
and ſeveral other ſmaller and tranſverſe Lines. They are of a pale whitiſh Co- 
lour, with a Mixture of a reddiſh brown, and when broken or cut are quite 
white within: they are of an acrid and aromatic Taſte. This is a Fruit that 
rarely comes over to us. The Plant which produces it is ſaid to be of the ſame 
Genus with that of the ſmall Cardomom next to be deſcribed ; bur to differ from 
it in that it is taller and has larger Leaves, and produces its Flowers in Cluſters 
at the top, not on peculiar Shoots from the Root as that does. The Flowers 
of this are ſaid to be white with a purple Border. 
CARDAMOMUM MINUS, 
The leſſer Cardamom. 
| This is the common Cardamom of the Shops, and is what Authors always 
mean when they uſe the Word Cardamom fingly, and without Addition of 


3 any 


any Epithet of Shape or Size. It is a ſmall ſhort Fruit or membranaceous 
Capſule of a trigonal Form, about a third of an Inch in the Length, and ſwel- 
ling out into Thickneſs about the middle; beginning ſmall and narrow from 
the Stalk, and terminating in a ſmall but obtuſe Point at the other End. It is 
ſtriated all over very deeply with longitudinal Furrows, and is compoſed of 
a thin but very tough and firm Membrane, of a fibrous Texture and pale brown 
Colour, with a faint Caſt of reddiſhneſs. This Membrane, tho? very firm and 
ſtrong, is much leſs ſo than that of the long Cardamom ; and when the Fruit 
is thoroughly ripe, it opens at the three Ridges all the way, and ſhews that it 
is internally divided by three Membranes, which indeed are ſo eaſily deſtroy'd, 
that they are not always to be expected to be found in their Places, into three 
Cells or Partitions, in each of which is an Arrangement of Seeds, ſeparately lodged 
in two Series. The Seeds are of an irregularly angular Figure, rough and 
rugged and of a duſky browniſh Colour on the Surface, with a Mixture of 
yellowiſh and reddiſh in it, and of a white Colour within: they- have not 
much Smell, unleſs firſt bruiſed, in which Caſe they are much like Camphire 
under the Noſe. In Taſte they are acrid, aromatic, and firey hot. We gene- 
rally meet with the Fruits ſingle ; but ſometimes three or four of them are 
found adhering together in a Cluſter by ſlender Pedicles. „ 
Caſpar Baubine, and ſome other Authors, have diſtinguiſhed what they call 
another Species of this Fruit, under the Name of Cardamomum minimum. We 


frequently meet with ſuch Specimens as they deſcribe among the common leſſer 


Cardamoms, but as they are altogether the ſame with the others, except in Size, 
it is more probable that they are the Fruit of the ſame Plant gather'd leſs ripe, 
than that they are of a different Species. 5 
The Plant which produces the Cardamomum minus is deſcribed very accurately 
in the Hortus Malabaricus, under the Name of Elatteri, Bontius has given alſo a 
Deſcription of it, which ſo far as it goes agrees with the other; but it is ſhort 
and imperfct. The Root is long and thick and full of Fibres ; the Stalks 
are round, and green, and ſmooth; they are near an Inch thick, and riſe in 
the manner of our Reeds, whoſe growth they in many things emulate to ten 
or twelve Feet high; they are hollow, and have an inſipid Pith in them mix'd 
with a Number of woody Fibres. The Leaves are two Feet long, and four or 
five Inches broad, with five ſmall Ribs running longitudinally along them ; theſe 
when broken are of an agreeable Smell, and are of an acrid and aromatic 
Taſte. Beſide theſe arundinaceous Stalks there ariſe from other Parts of the 
Roots ſmall Shoots of eight or ten Inches high, ſurrounded with membrana- 
ceous Fibres, out of the Alæ of which the Flowers are protruded. The Flowers 
conſiſt each of four Petals, three of which are nearly equal in Length and 
Bigneſs, but the other has a long Stylus annex'd to it, and is ſomewhat 
broader than the others. The whole Flower is of a greeniſh white Colour, 
and is ſucceeded by the Fruit whoſe Coat or external Covering 1s at firſt 
ſucculent, but dries to what we ſee in the Shops. There are many of theſe 
Fruits on the fame Shoot; and they are cluſter'd together in the manner of the 
Grapes on a Bunch. There are three Species of this Plant deſcribed in the 
Hortus Malabaricus; but they are ſaid to differ only in the Shape of the Fruit. 
The firſt of theſe has its Fruit round and whitiſh, this is eſteemed the beſt and 
molt valuable Kind, and is by ſome imagined to be the true Amomum; = 
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470 THE TRUE AMON UN. 
this there are many Exceptions againſt. The ſecond Kind has the Fruit of an 
oblong Form, and thoſe of the third are pointed. The firſt of theſe we are 
there told grows on the Mountains about Cochim and Colicut, the other two grow 
in many Parts of the Eaſt-Indies, but particularly about Cananor: they love wet 
and ſhady Places. We ſometimes meet with a Kind of ſmall Cardamoms v 
round, yet quite different from the Amomum ; theſe are brought from China, 
where they are called T/aokeon ; theſe are larger than the common ſmall Carda- 
mom; and are probably the firſt Kind here mention'd. All the Kinds of Car- 
damoms abound in an effential Oil: bruiſed and macerated in Water, and af. 
terwards diſtill'd, they yield a very conſiderable Quantity of it. The People 
of the Eaſt uſe them in Sauces, with us they are much eſteemed in Medicine 
but the ſmaller Kind is greatly the moſt eſteemed. This is to be choſen ſound, 
cloſe ſhut on all Parts and full of Seeds, of a good Smell, an acrid aromatic 
Taſte, and not rotten. | | | b 
We have all the Kinds of Cardamoms from the Eaſt- Indies. The antient 
Greeks were well acquainted with the common leſſer Cardamom, and do not 
ſeem to have known any other Kind; but the Romans, according to Plim, made 
four Species of them, and the Arabians two. Avicenna deſcribes two Kinds, 
the one of which he called Cacula or Cacule, and the other Cordumeni; he aſcribes 
to this laſt all the Virtues that Dz9ſcorides does to the Cardamom he mentions; 
the other he diſtinguiſhes again into two Species, a larger and a ſmaller, and 
beſide theſe he ſays much of the H:/bua or Helbua, and of the Chairbua, which 
ſeem alſo to ſignify ſome Sort of Cardamom, or of Grain of Paradiſe. Serapio 
has it under the Name of Cacule, and makes alſo two Species, the one larger 
which he calls Hiò or Heb, the other ſmaller which he calls Hilbane or Hilbave, 
or elſe Hiibua, The modern Greeks all uſe the Term Cardamom, where the 
Arabians uſe that of Cacula; and Myrepſus, in Imitation of their Diſtinction, ſpeaks 
of a great and a ſmall Cardamom. Dioſcorides has left us no Characters by 
which we can determine whether the Cardamom of his time was or was not 
the ſame with ours, and that of the Arabians; but Galen and Damocrates, who 
certainly meant the ſame thing by that Name, explain themſelves ſufficiently 
on the Subject to inform us that the Cardamom of thoſe times was evidently 
the ſame with our leſſer Cardamom now in Uſe in the Shops. „ 
The leſſer Cardamoms aſſiſt Digeſt ion, and ſtrengthen the Head and Sto- 
mach; they are alſo diuretic and carminative, and promote the Menſes. They 
are ſeldom preſcribed alone unleſs for chewing at the Perſon's Diſcretion; they 
are a very common Ingredient in ſtomachic and carminative Compoſitions in 
extemporaneous Preſcription. ; 


CHAPTER XI. 


AMOMUM, 
The true Amomum. 


H E true Amomum of the Antients is a Fruit in many things approach- 

ing to the Nature of the Cardamoms, and of a roundiſh Figure; this 

has led many to think, that the round Cardamom deſcribed in the Hortus 
Malabaricus, and ſometimes brought over from China, where it is a 
3 eon, 


* 


long and large Seeds in it. 


THE TRUE AMO NUM. 471 
Loon, was the true Amemum, but on Compariſon of the two Fruits they are 
found to be plainly different. The true Amomum or Amomum racemoſum in the 


moſt perfect State in which we ever meet with it, is a Congeries or Cluſter of 
ten or twelve round membranaceous Fruits, the external Coats of which are 


ſtriated like thoſe of the Cardamoms, but are not tough like them but brittle. 


Theſe Fruits ſtand cluſtering together, and preſſing upon one another on the 
Sides, and have no Pedicle, but are affix'd by their Baſes to a woody Stem, 
ot about an Inch in Length, of a fibrous Texture and cylindrical Figure, of 


an aromatic Smell, acrid to the Taſte, and furniſhed with Leaves ſtanding cloſe 


together, ſix of them ſurrounding every ſingle Fruit in the manner of a Cup; 
theſe are of an oblong Figure, and beſide theſe there are a multitude of little 
Squammæ or Flakes ſurrounding the Stem where there are no Fruits, with 
other ſmaller Leaves among them. Three of the Leaves which ſurround each 
Fruit are about half an Inch long, the other three are ſomewhat ſhorter ; they 
are very thin, of a fibrous Texture, very aromatic and acrid, and are generally 
ſo contracted at their Ends in the drying, as not to ſtand out beyond the Fruits 
on the Cluſters, and are often injur'd and broken in the Carriage. 8 

The ſeparate Fruits which compoſe this Cluſter are of a roundiſh Figure, and 


ol the Bigneſs of a ſmall Grape: Each of them has a ſmall Papilla or Tubercle 


at the Summit, and they have a great number of fine and ſmall Lines on their 
Surface, which are form'd by ſo many ſlender Fibres, running longitudinally at 
ſmall Diſtances from one another along the whole Fruit. They have three 
ſmall Furrows alſo running along them, and as many ſmall Eminences be- 
tween them, which mark out the Arrangement of the Seeds into three Series, 
which are always found within the Fruit divided from each other by a fine thin 


Membrane. Each Series conſiſts of a number of angular Seeds ſurrounded with 


their ine thin Membrane, and the ſeveral Seeds conſtituting each are ſo cloſely 
connected together, that the whole Fruit when opened ſeems to have only three 
The whole Cluſter Fruit, Stem and all, are uſually of the ſame Colour; 
this is generally whitiſh, ſometimes whitiſh with a Caſt of brown, and ſome- 
times with a Caſt of reddiſh in it. The white Fruits generally are found to 
hold only imperfect or decay'd Seeds, the browniſh a little better, but the red- 
diſh almoſt always have full, plump, and perfect Seeds in them. The Seeds 
are of an irregularly angular Figure, and are of a duſky reddiſh black Colour 


on the Surface and white within; they ſomewhat reſemble the Seed of the 
ſmaller Cardamom externally, but they are not firm and tough as they are, but 


friable. The whole Cluſter has a fragrant and aromatic Smell, ſomewhat like 


that of Lavender ; the Seeds when ſeparated have a ſtronger Smell, and when 


bruis'd are extremely aromatic and pungent ; they are acrid to the Tafte, 
and leave a Senſation like, that of Camphire in the Mouth. The Huſks and 


every Part of the Cluſter have alſo ſomewhat of the ſame Flavour, but it is 


greatly weaker than in the Seeds. | | 
The Plant which produces this, which is the true Amomum, is wholly un- 
known, and is not of the Cardamom Kind, as is evident from the Compariſon 


of the Fruits of the Amomum, with what we know of the Fructification of the 


Cardamom : By this we ſee the Error of thoſe, who, becauſe a round Carda- 


mom is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus, think it muſt be the true — 
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The Fruit of the Cardamom ſeems to have ſtood under the Petals of the 
Flower, and indeed has been form'd of its Calyx, as is the Caſe in many of our 
common Plants; whereas it is plain from Inſpection of a Cluſter of the Amy. 


mum, that each Fruit has been originally formed within the Petals of the F lowers, 


or at leaſt within the Leaves of the Calyx, and conſequently has been probably 
form'd of the Piſtil of the Flower. This is enough to prove, that the Amomum 
and round Cardamom are not only not the ſame Thing, but that they are evi- 
dently the Fruits of two different Genera of Plants; beſide the Fruits of the 
Cardamom Kind all are ſupported on Pedicles, whereas thoſe of the Amomum 
grow immediately to the Stem. We have an Account in the Philoſophical 


Franſactions from Camelli, of a Plant which he had found in the Philippine 
Iſlands, and calls Tugus, and which he declares to be the true Amomum ; but his 


Deſcription is ſo artleſs and inaccurate, that we are left in the Dark as to this 


grand Diſtinction, and cannot determine from it, whether the Plant he deſcribes 


be truly the Amomum, or ſome of the Cardamoms with round Fruit. = 
The antient Greeks were very well acquainted with the Amomum, as is evident 


from the Deſcription Dioſcorides has left us of it, but the Knowledge of it was 


afterwards loſt for many Ages, till one Marlinelli, an Apothecary of Verona, 
brought it to Light, and to the Knowledge of the World again. The 


Opinions of the Writers on the Materia Medica, as to what was the true Aue. 
mum, have been almoſt innumerable: Some have ſuppoſed the Roſe of Ferichy 
to be it, others Cubebs, others Pepper of ſeveral Kinds, and others other 
Things as foreign to the Truth. Marogna is the only Author, who, after all 


this Confuſion and Obſcurity, dar'd to ſtand up in the Cauſe of the Truth, and 


to contradi& them all, and deſcribe the true Amomum under that Name. At 
preſent we ſometimes meet with a ſingle Fruit or two of it, but even theſe are 


rare, a Cluſter of them probably has not been ſeen often of late Years, except 


the two or three that are preſerved in the Cabinets of the Curious. The Virtues 
of the Amomum are very like thoſe of the Cardamoms : We are told that it 
| abounds with an eſſential Oil, which it readily parts with on diſtilling it in 


Water. The Seedsare Diuretic, Emmenagogue, and Carminative. The Antients 
uſed it in their coſtly Ointments: We at preſent hardly have its Name in any 


| Compoſition except the Theriaca Andromachi, and there ſome Subſtitute or 


Succedaneum is always uſed in its Place. | 


CHAPTER M. 
CBE BA, 
Cubeb. 


HE Cubeb of the modern Shops is a ſmall dry'd Fruit, reſembling a 

Grain of Pepper, but often ſomewhat longer. It is of a roundiſh Figure, 
and generally has the Rudiments at leaſt of the Pedicle, by which it adher d to 
the Plant remaining on it, ſometimes the Pedicle itſelf, which is ſlender and 
ſmall and of a conſiderable Length. It is of a greyiſh brown Colour on the 
Surface, and is compoſed of a corrugated or wrinkled external Bark, covering 
a ſingle and thin friable Shell or Capſule, having only one Cavity within it, and 


in that containing a ſingle Seed of a roundiſh Figure, blackiſh on the Surface 


and 


and white within. The Cubeb has an aromatic though not very ſtrong Smell. 
and is acrid and pungent to the Taſte, lefs ſo indeed than Pepper, but its 
Acrimony remains a long Time on the Tongue and brings forth a large Quan- 
| tity of Saliva. FRY 
ny e have what are calPd two Kinds of Cubebs brought over to us, but the 
whole Difference is, that the one ſort are gather'd at a different Period of 
Maturity from the other, for both are produced from the ſame Plant. The 
Indians collect a Part of the Fruits of the Cubeb while unripe, and dry them 
ſeparately, and afterwards a freſh Parcel of the ripe ones. The unripe Cubebs, 
when we receive them, are ſmall, very wrinkled on the Surface, and when 
broken their Nucleus is found to be ſmall and flaccid. The ripe ones are of 
a leſs wrinkled Surface, ſometimes indeed intirely ſmooth, and when broken 
their Seed is found to be large, plump and full. Theſe laſt are therefore heavier 
than the others. = 8 TN 
Cubebs are brought into Europe from the Iſland of Java, where they grow 
in great abundance. They are to be choſen large, freſh and ſound, and the 
heavieſt that can be had. The Plant which produces them is wholly unknown 
to us. Herman, in his Cynoſura Materia Medicæ, calls it Curane, and ſays it is 
of the climbing Kind, and approaches to the Smilax; but this is a very im- 
rfe& Notice of it. It is not eaſy to ſay at what Time the Cubebs now in 
ſe in the Shops were firſt known, but it is very evident that they were 
not known to the antient Greeks. Many indeed pretend that the Carpefion 
of Galen is our Cubeb, and that the round Pepper of Theophraſtus, the Pep- 
per of Hippocrates, were all Names for them, but this is a Conjecture 
founded on a very bad Baſis. The Arabians are at the Head of theſe Blun- 
ders. Serapio has tranſlated all that Galen ſays of Carpgſion, into his Chapter 
of Cubeb, and attributed all its Virtues to it; and has even added every 
thing to the Account that Dioſcorides. has left us of the Ruſcus. Avicemna 
is alſo in the ſame Error, and calls the Carpęſium Cubeb; and from theſe 
Authors AFuarins and the other later Greeks have collected their Accounts. It 
zs plain from all this, that either the Carpęſium of the Greeks and Cubebs of the 
 Arabians are the lame Thing, or elſe that the Arabians have been guilty of con- 
founding different things in a ſtrange manner together; if the latter be the Caſe, 
there is no judging of any thing from what they ſay; and if the former, it is 
very evident that our Cubebs are not the fame with theirs, that is, with the 
Carpefium of Galen; for he expreſsly aſſures us, that this was not a Fruit or a 
Seed, but, as he tells us, a Kind of ſlender woody Twigs, reſembling in Smell 
and Virtues the Root of the Valerian: Nothing is more evident than that the 
Carpeſium therefore was either a fibrous Root, or the ſmall Twigs and Branches 
of ſome climbing Plant, not a round ſmall Fruit. If the Arabians therefore 
Vere acquainted with our Cubebs at all, it appears, that not knowing what the 
Carpefium and the Ruſcus were, they ignorantly attributed the Virtues aſcribed 
y the Greeks to theſe Medicines to theſe Fruits. D f 8 
Cubebs abound in a fine thin eſſential Oil, which may be ſeparated from them 
m very conſiderable Quantity by Diſtillation, in an Alem bic with Water, in the 
common Way. They are warm and carminative, and are eſteem'd good in 
Vertigoes, Palfies, and in Diſorders of the Stomach. The In ſians ſteep them 
in Wine, and efteem them Prov ocatives to Venery. The Doſe is from three 
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natural Form very beautiful, and particularly ſo when loaded with its Fruit. 


474 THE CHOCOLATE NUT. 


Grains to ſix or eight, but they are ſeldom given ſingly. They ſtand as In- 
gredients in many of the officinal Compoſitions, but are not heard of at preſent 
in extemporaneous Preſcription. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Cacao, 
The Chocolate Nut. 


H E Cacao or Chocolate Nut is a Fruit of an oblong Figure, much re- 
ſembling a large Olive in Size and Shape, but that it is rather thinner in 


N to its Length, and in ſome Degree approaches to the Almond or 


Piſtachia Nut: It is larger however than either of theſe laſt. It is compoſed of 
a thin but hard and woody Coat or Skin, of a dark blackiſh Colour, and of 2 
Kernel within this, filling up its whole Cavity, fleſhy, dry, firm and fattiſh to 


the Touch, of a duſky Colour, with a Mixture of reddiſh on the Surface, and 


of a greyiſh brown within. It is compoſed of ſeveral irregular and unequal 
Parts, which however cohere firmly enough together, and is of a very fragrant 

and agreeable Smell, and of a pleaſant and peculiar Taſte, with ſomething of 
the acerb in it. The Cacao or Chocolate Nuts are to be choſen freſh, whole, 
plump and flattiſh, well taſted and of a good Smell. The Antients were wholly 
unacquainted with the Cacao, it has been only known to us ſince our making 


Settlements in America; but the firſt Planters of theſe Colonies found the Natives 


well acquainted with its Uſe and Virtues ; they eſteem'd it very highly, and 
not_only in great Part lived upon the Drink they made from the Nuts, in the 


manner we do Chocolate, but alſo uſed them as Money in the Purchaſe of 
other things. The firſt Diſcoverers of them among the Europeans, have call'd 
them Amygdale pecuniariæ, the Money Almonds. The Indians diſtinguiſh 


them into ſeveral Kinds: Hernandes enumerates four Species of them very 
different in Thickneſs, but all taſting alike, and all ſerving for the ſame Pur- 


poſes. We have alſo four Kinds brought over to us, which differ in their 


Thickneſs and ſome other Peculiarities. The Nicaragua Cacao is of two Kinds, 
the greater and the ſmaller, commonly call'd the greater and ſmaller Caracca 
Cacao; theſe are both dryer than ſome other Kinds, but of a finer Flavour; and 
the greater and the leſſer Cacao of the Antilles Iſlands: This is in both Kinds 
much more fatty than the Caracca or Nicaragua Kinds, but it is of a lets 
agreeable Flavour. The large Nicaragua Cacao is the fineſt of all the Kinds, 
and the ſmaller Antilles Cacao the worſt, 33535 
The Tree which produces the Cacao is of the number of the Polyadeiphis 
pen tandria of Linnæus, and of the Arbores Pomiferæ fructu Corticoſo molliore ot 
Mr. Ray. The Trees which afford the four different Kinds of it, have no other 
Difference from one another except what is in their different Height and the 
Thickneſs of their Leaves, and Largeneſs or Smallneſs of their Fruits; and 25 
theſe are Differences that may eaſily be conceiv'd to ariſe from the different 


Soil and Situation in which the Tree ſtands, there is but little Grounds for ſup- 


poling the Trees different in Species. 5 . 
The Cacao Tree is not very tall, but it grows very regularly, and is in its 


Its 
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Its Stem is of the Thickneſs of a Man's Leg, and grows but to a few Feet in 
Height. Its Bark is rough and full of Tubercles : Its Leaves are fix or eight 
Inches long, half as much in Breadth and pointed at the Ends. The Flowers 
ſtand on the Branches, and even on the Trunk of the Tree in many Places in 
_ Cluſters, and each has its own Pedicles, which is an Inch or ſometimes con- 
Gderably leſs in Length. They are ſmall, of a yellowiſh Colour, and are 
ſucceeded by the Fruit, which is large and oblong, reſembling a Cucumber five, 
ſix, or eight Inches in Length, and three or four in Thickneſs. It has, in the 
manner of our Melons or Cucumbers, nine or ten Ridges running its whole 
Length, and is very rough and full of little Protuberances between them: It 
terminates finally in a Point. It is at firſt of a whitiſh green, afterwards it 
grows yellowiſh, and when fully ripe it is purple, but till has many Spots of 
yellow remaining on it. It grows on a Pedicle of the Thickneſs of a Gooſe 
Quill. When cut tranſverſely it is found to conſiſt of two ſeveral Barks or 
Kinds, the outer of which is thick and yellowiſh, the inner one is whitiſh and 
much thinner than the other; theſe together form a Cavity, within which are 
| lodg'd the Cacao Nuts already deſcribed, uſually about thirty in each Fruit. 
This Tree flowers twice or three times in the Year, and ripens as many Series of 
Fruits. It is frequent in New Spain, and ſome other Parts of America, and 
thrives beſt in ſhady Places, Woods. and Thickets : The great Value of the 
Fruit however has taught People to cultivate it in great abundance, and it well 
' rewards their Toil, though the Fruit is never ſo fine as when it grows wild 
in the Foreſts. e | „„ 
Cacao Nuts chymically analyſed yield, by Diſtillation in the Retort, a 
moderate Quantity of an acrid Phlegm, giving Proofs of its containing both 
an acid and an alkaline Salt, but it yields its Oil in greater Quantity even than 
this Water: This Oil is thin and pellucid while warm in the Veſſels, but it 
afterwards congeals into an opake Matter as thick as Butter, and of an acrid 
Taſte and pungent Smell, and reddiſh Colour. The black Coal remaining in 
the Retort will yield, by Lixiviation, about a Dram and a half of fix*d Salt from 
a Pound of Nuts. They abound fo vaſtly in Oil, that it is not only by Diſtil- 
lation that they yield this vaſt Quantity of it, but they eaſily | pra with it in 
abundance by Expreſſion, and by boiling: Near a third Part of the Weight of 
the Nuts may be obtained in Oil by theſe Methods, firſt bruiſing and preſſing 
them warm, and after all the Oil that will run is ſeparated that Way, boiling 
them till a freſh Quantity ſwims on the Water. 5 = 
Chocolate or any other Preparation of the Cacao Nut is very nouriſhing, 
but it is an Incraſſant, and therefore it is not to be taken too freely. The 
Mexicans mix Spices of ſeveral Kinds with it in the making their Chocolate 
from it, and in Europe we generally mix Vanillas with it, and ſometimes alſo 
Ambergreaſe and Cinnamon. People who are very nice in the Manufacture of 
their Chocolate, and underſtand the Choice of the Nuts, do not uſe the Nicaragua 
Kind alone, becauſe they eſteem it too dry, but mix about half the Quantity or 
a little leſs of the Antilles Cacao which is fatter with it, and find the Chocolate 
vaſtly better this Way than if made of either Kind alone. Chocolate is reſtora- 
tive, ſtomachic, and is by many reckoned a Provocative. The more the Nut 
been heated in the making into Chocolate the more heating it is in the 
Body and the leſs nutritive. It has been ſometimes preſcribed as an In- 
— 2 gredient _ 
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gredient in the reſtorative Electuaries, but the far better Way is that of tak- 
ing it in the common liquid Form. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
VANIIIA, 


The Vanilla. 


HE Vanilla, or, as ſome call it, Aracus Aromaticus, is a Pod of a Plant 
containing its Seeds, and is brought to us entire, and with the Seeds in 
it. We meet with it five or ſix Inches long, about half an Inch broad, or 
leſs than that, and not rounded, but compreſſed ſide-ways. It is of an uneven, 
furrowed, and wrinkled Surface, though ſmooth and gloſſy in the intermediate 
Spaces; of a reddiſh Colour, ſoft, tender and unctuous to the Touch; and 
is compoſed of a thin and friable Membrane, ſupported by certain longitudinal 
Fibres, and containing within its Cavity a reddiſh pulpy Matter, in which there 
are lodged an almoſt innumerable Quantity of minute and gloſſy black Seeds. 
It is of a very highly aromatic and perfumed Smell, ſomewhat like that of Bal. 
ſam of Peru, but more agreeable, and of an acrid, unctuous, and aromatic Taſte. 
Vanillas are to be choſen freſh, ſoft, and unctuous, not too dry or friable; of 
an agreeable Smell, and of a duſky reddiſh Colour. Our Druggiſts have a 
Way of recovering their loſt Unctuoſity with oiling their Surface; but this is 
eaſily diſcovered by a Perſon who has been once adviſed of it. We ſometimes meet 
with Pods of the Vanilla which look as it were mouldy, and are in Reality co- 
vered with fine long Spiculæ or Effloreſcences of a greyiſh Colour, looking 
| like the Shoots of Flower of Benjamin; theſe are only Cryſtallizations of the 
eſſential Salt of the Pod; and for preſent Uſe, no Pods are to be preferred to 
ſuch as are moſt covered with them. Ce VV 
We meet with what are called three Species of the Vanilla in the modern 
Shops; the firſt has thicker and ſhorter Pods, and is called by the Spaniards, 
Pompona and Bona; the ſecond has longer and ſlenderer Pods, and is called the 
genuine or legitimate Vanilla; the third is ſmaller than either of the other, and 
is called Scinarona, or the ſpurious Vanilla. The firſt of theſe Kinds is of a 
very ſtrong, though not altogether pleaſant Smell; it is apt to give People 
the Head-ach, and to throw weak Women into the Vapours, only by ſmelling 
it. The pulpy Matter in this is uſually thinner than in any of the others, and 
the Seeds conſiderably larger, not much leſs than Muſtard Seed; the third or 
ſmall Kind has leſs Smell than either of the others, and contains much leſs in 
Proportion both of the pulpy Matter and of the Seeds. The ſecond is the only 
Kind that is properly to be uſed. We are not certain that theſe are not the Pro- 
_ duce of three ſeveral Plants, though it is generally believed, they are the Fruit 
of the ſame Species gathered long before ripe, when half ripe, and waen fully ripe. 
The Plant which produces that which we uſe however, we know to be of the 
Number of the Gynandria Diandria of Linnæus, and of the Frutices filigqusſe Flori- 
bus difformibus five Papilionaceis of Ray. It is deſcribed by Plumier under the Name 
of Vanilla Flore viridi et albo Fruktu nigricante, and by Ray under that of Volu- 
hilis filiguoſa Americana folis Plantaginis, and the Fruit by that of Lobus Ob- 
longus Aromaticus among the older Authors. It creeps upon the Trees near 
which it grows, and covers them to a great Height; its Leaves are ten Ns 
| g twel nde 
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twelve Inches long and reſemble thoſe of Plantain, and are placed alternately 


on the Stalks; the Flowers are ſmall and of a greeniſh white Cotour. This is 
the Deſcription of the Vanilla Plant of St. Domingo; and this agrees per- 


fectly with the true Mexican Kind, except that the Flowers of that are black- 
if and the Pods more ſcented ; the Species ſeems the ſame, and the little Va- 
riation we find in the Plants owing entirely to the Soil. The Pods of the Va- 
nilla are gathered from September to December for Uſe ; they are full of a ſu- 
perfluous Moiſture when freſh, which would make them liable to rot, but 
that they are dried carefully for a Fortnight or three Weeks before they are 
acked up · | | Ns | | 3 
; The bizh Perfume of the Vanilla is eaſily extracted by Spirit of Wine; a 
ſhort Infuſion in this Menſtruum ſerves to give it a very rich and high fla- 
voured Tincture, and the remaining Vanillas, when the Liquor is thoroughly 
preſſed from them, „„ 5 ws 
| Chemically analyſed, the Vanilla yields a very large Portion of an aroma- 
tic eſſential Oil, a moderate Quantity of an acid Phlegm, and a ſmall Portion 
of an urinous Liquor, and a fixed Salt — 
Vanillas are accounted cordial, carminative, ſtomachic, and reſtorative ; they 
are warm and ſtrengthen the Stomach, and are diuretic, and promote the 
Menſes. With all thefe good Qualities however, we are not very fond of them 
in Medicine, but they are a common Ingredient in Chocolate. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Carta, 


Coffee. 


FNOFFEE is rather uſed as a Food than as a Medicine; but it has too 
many medicinal Virtues to let it be omitted in a Hiſtory of the Ma- 

teria Medica. It is a Fruit of an irregular Figure approaching to an oval 
or ſemi- oval Form; it is ſmaller than a Horſe Bean, and is of a remarkably 
tough and hard Texture. It is elevated or prominent on one Side and flatted on the 
other; and all along the Middle of this flatted Part there runs a deep and 
large Furrow. It is moderately heavy, of a very cloſe and compact Tex- 
ture, hard to cut or break before it is roaſted, and is of a pale greyiſh Co- 
lour, ſometimes with an Admixture of greeniſh in it. We have properly two 
Species of Coffee brought into the Shops ; the one is thicker, heavier, and of a 
paler Colour, and is brought from Mocha; the other is thinner, and generally 
of a greeniſh Caſt ; this is brought from Grand Cairo. Both Kinds have the 
fame Qualities, neither of them has much Smell till roaſted ;. and both are 
of a farinaceous leguminous Taſte while raw. 3 + 
Coffee 'is to be choſen firm, ſolid, and large, not eaſily broken, ſufficiently 
dry, and of no bad Smell ; what is damp or muſty may be ſometimes reduced 
to a tolerable State in the roaſting if not too far gone, but it is neves equal 
to the more perfect Kind. = 
Coffee was wholly unknown to the ancient Greeks, and even to the Arabian 
Writers; the earlieſt Knowledge of it is of about three hundred and fifty 
Years ſtanding ; and it has not been uſed io much as a third Part a that 
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Time in Eurepe. There are ſome indeed who ſuppoſe the Bunros of Avicey. 
na to be oar Coffee, but there is no good Ground for that Opinion. The 
Coffee however was ſome time known before we knew any thing of the Tree 
which produced it. Proſper Alpinus mentions it as reſembling the Enoy. 
mus, and others talk more wildly of it. We owe the real Knowledge of it 
to the Dutch, who procured ſome —_ of the Tree to be ſent from Moclu, 
and propagated it in the , Amſterdam Garden, fince which Time it has been 
brought into many other Parts of Europe; and at prefent is not uncommon 
in the Stoves of our own Country. 5 5 
It is a Shrub of the Number of the Pentandria Monogyma of Linens, and 
of the Arbores Fructu dipyrino of Mr. Ray. It was firſt well deſcribed by 
 Fuſſieu, under the Name of Jaſminum Arabicum Lauri folio cujus Semen apud 
nos Caffe dicitur. It grows to eight or ten Foot high; the Branches always 
grow in Pairs out of the Trunk, and are flexible, round, knotted, and placed 
Oppoſite the one to the other; the Leaves ſtand on ſhort Pedicles, and are 
not unlike thoſe of the Bay, but of a thinner Structure; theſe as well as the 
Branches always ſtand in Pairs; they end in a long and flender Point. The 
Flowers ſtand in the Alæ of the Leaves three or four together; they ſomewhat 
reſemble thoſe of the Spaniſh Jaſmine, and ſtand on ſhort Pedicles ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by the Fruit, which is a round and ſoft Berry, green at firſt, 
and afterwards red, and when thoroughly ripe of a blackiſh purple. The 
Pulp of this is of an inſipid Taſte when freſh, but if dried, it acquires a Kind 
of Tartneſs, and reſembles the dried Prunes in ſome Degree; within this are 
contained two of the Seeds, which are what we call Coffee, they are placed with 
their flat Sides together. In Arabia Felix and Zthiopia the Coffee Tree is full 
of Flowers and Fruits all the Year round ; they gather the Berries twice or 
three Times in the Year; they lay them in the Sun till dried, and then the 
Pulp and the Skin eaſily ſeparate from the Seeds on rubbing. It has been ſup- 
poſed that beſide this they uſe the Caution of ſcalding them in Water to pre- 
vent their growing any where elſe, but this is erroneous ; the Matter of their 
not growing when ſown is only owing to this, that it is neceſſary to have 
them perfectly ripe, and to plant them immediately from the Tree, in order 
to their ſucceeding any where. TS tes 
Coffee diſtilled by the Retort, yields firſt an infipid and inodorous Phlegm ; 
then a ſmaller Quantity of an auſtere and ſubacid Liquor ; after this another 
Liquor acid and auſtere, and containing both an acid and an urinous Salt; 
and finally a thick Oil like Butter, in the Quantity of near three Ounces from 
the Pound: The Remainder in the Retort, burnt and lixiviated, will yield 
an alkaline Salt about the Quantity of three Drams to the Pound. The Vir- 
tues of Coffee as a Medicine are as a Stomachic and Aperient; the beſt Me- 
thod of taking it is in the uſual Way of Decoction as we drink it for Plea- 
ſure. It is found to aſſiſt Digeſtion, and to be good againſt Flatus's, and a 
Cuſtom of drinking it to be of Service againſt habitual Suppreſſions of the 
Menſes, and againſt fleepy Diſorders of many Kinds ; it attenuates and dil- 


ſolves the inſpiſſated Humours, and always proves diuretic, and ſometimes 
gently cathartic. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


AMYGDALUS, 
Amond. 


HERE are two Kinds of Almonds uſed in the Shops, 
T according to their Taſte, into the ſweet and the bitter. 
Auvop Alus Dul cis, 

5 The Sweet Almond. - 
The Sweet Almond is a Fruit ſufficiently known, it is of an oblong and 

fattiſh Figure, from half an Inch to an Inch in Length, and about a third or 
- a little more of its Length in Diameter the broad way; it conſiſts of a white, 

ſoft and tender Nucleus, of a pleaſant, ſweet, and ay Taſte, cover*d with a 
thin browniſh Film or Rind, which is rough on the Surface, and ſeems cover'd 
all over with a reſinous Powder in ſomewhat large Granules. Sweet Almonds 
are to be choſen new, large, and plump, and of a pleaſant Taſte. 

The Tree which produces them is one of the Toſandria Monog ynia of Linneus, 
and of the Arbores prunifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed in all our botani- 
cal Writers, under the Name of Amygdalus ſativa, Amygdalus dulcis, and Amyg- 
dalus fruftu majori dulci, and is the Nux græca of Cordus. The Woed of it is 
hard and reddiſh, the Leaves are long, narrow, and ſerrated at the Edge, the 
Flowers are of a pale red and very beautiful, and the Fruit is of an Inch or 
two in Length, and of a ſomewhat flatted Figure pointed at each End, and 
form'd of a tough ſpungy Matter, ſurrounding a hard Stone pointed at each 
End, the Kernel within which is the Almond. LL To hr gt 
The Tree is a Native of ſome of the warmer Parts of Europe, but it is cul- 
tivated for the Sake of the Fruits in many Parts of France and [taly, where 
there are Orchards, and even whole Fields of it; and from whence we are ſup- 
ply'd with the Fruit. ff.. Em IR ORE I 
Beſide this, which is the true Amygdalus dulcis, or Sweet Almond of the Shops, 
we meet with two other Species ſometimes there; theſe are, 1. The ſmall Sweet 
Almond, which is the Fruit of the Amygdalus ſativa fruftu minori of Caſpar 
Baubine, and 2. The ſoft ſnell'd Aln bnd, which is the Anygaalus dulcis puta- 
mine molliore of the ſame Author. The former of theſe differs from the com- 
mon Sweet Almond only in Size, the latter is much thinner ſhelPd, and has 
ſomewhat of the ſweet Scent of the Violet, De 3 . 

Sweet Almonds, analyſed by Diſtillation in the Retort, yield firſt a ſmall 
Quantity of a limpid ſcentleſs and inſipid Phlegm, after this a much ſmaller 
Quantity of a Liquor till limpid, but of an unpleaſant Smell, and a ſubacid 
auſtere Taſte z after this a Quantity equal to the firſt, that is of about an Ounce | 
to the Pound of a Liquor, at firſt limpid, then reddiſh, then browniſh, con- 
taining an urinous Salt, and then about half the Weight of the Almonds, or a 
little more, of a thin pellucid Oil. The remaining Matter in the Retort, cal- 
cined in an open Fire, yields afterwards a ſmall Quantity of a fix'd alkaline 
Salt, by Lixiviation about twenty four Grains from the Pound of Almonds. 
The ſame Fruit diſtill'd when unripe, yields but a very ſmall Quantity of Oil, 
and the former, which is produced ſo copiouſly from the ripe Fruit, may by 

, . repeated 


and diſtinguiſh'd, 


= 
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repeated Diſtillation in the Retort, be ſeparated into a blackiſh Earth, a mix'q 
acid and urinous Salt, of the ammoniacal Kind, and Water. | 
| Sweet Almonds bruiſed afford a fine limpid and well taſted Oil, in very great 
Abundance; and if beaten to a Paſte and mix'd with Water, they give it a 
milky Colour and ſweet Taſte; this Liquor will, like Milk, grow ſour in time: 
if Acids are thrown into it, a little Coagulum or caſeous Matter may be fe. 
parated from itz and by continual Agitation, as in the making of common 
Butter, a little of a truly butyraceous Matter may be ſeparated from it, ſo 
that an Almond Emulſion of this Kind may truly and properly be under. 
ſtood to be a thin Milk. Sweet Almonds are nouriſhing, but they ſometimes 
will not fit well upon the Stomach, when the digeſtive Power is but weak; 
they obtund the Acrimony of the Humours, and are in general good in con- 
ſumptive Caſes, moderately eaten and thoroughly chew*d ; for if that be omit- 
ted the Pieces will be found to come away whole, and unalter'd in the Stools. 
When they are uſed in Medicine, they are always to be blanch'd, or to have 
the outer Rind taken off; and this ought indeed to be done by People of weak 
Conſtitutions, who eat them; for the Powder their Skin is cover'd with is of 
an acrid reſinous Kind, and often irritates the Mouth and Throat, and occaſions 
Coughing. Ss et 5 1 FffF aryr 
The Emulſions made with Almonds are diuretic and anodyne, and are of 
great Uſe in Fevers attended with Heat of Urine, and Signs of Inflammation 
in the Kidneys and Bladder, or with Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, and Hiæmor- 
rhages, and are very good for conſumptive People, eſpecially in Caſe of colli- 
quative Sweats, as they ſupply many of the good Offices of Milk, when the 
Stomach will not bear that Fluid; and ſerve at once as a Medicine and a Food. 
The Oil of Almonds is of great Uſe in Coughs, in Obſtructions of Urine, in 
Cholicks, and particularly in Nephritic ones, and in habitual Coſtiveneſs. It 
is indeed one of the beſt, and at the ſame time one of the ſafeſt Medicines in 
the Shops. Mix'd with the Pectoral Syrups it makes Linctus's of great Uſe in 
Coughs, and with the purging ones it cures Tormina in Children's Bowels. It 
is of great Uſe to Women after Delivery to caſe their after Pains, and in Pleu- 
riſies there is ſcarcea more inſtant Relief after the neceſſary Blecdings. 
85 7 AMYGDALUS AMARA, 
TT „„ 
The Bitter Almond 1s a Fruit extremely like the Sweet in external Appear- 
ance, and indeed in ali things except in Taſte: And the Tree which produces 
it is no other way diſtinguiſhable from that which affords the ſweet Kind, bur 
by the Taſte of the Fruit. Eo 
Bitter Almonds chymically analyſed are found to yield, on Diſtillation in a 
Retort, - firſt a ſmall Quantity of an inſipid and inodorous Water, which how- 
ever upon nice Experiments is found to contain ſome ſmall Portion of an acid 
Salt; this is ſucceeded by a much ſmaller Quantity of a till limpid, but diſ- 
agreeable, ſubacid, and auſtere Phlegm, . the firſt in about the Quantity of an 
Ounce from the Pound of Almonds, the ſecond in not more than a ſixth Part 
of that Quantity; after this comes over a reddiſh Liquor of an empyreumatic 
Smell, and ſated with an acid and an urinous Salt; there is nearly twice as 
much of this as of the firſt Liquor; and after all theſe there comes a reddiſh 
Oil in ſo large a Quantity, as to be equal to half the Weight of the Almonds 
— ; * = — — put 


put in; and from the Remainder in the Bottom of the Retort, an alkaline Salt 
may be procured by Lixiviation, in the Quantity of about twelve Grains from 


. the Pound of Almonds. The Oil of the Sweet and Bitter Almond, produced 


by this dry Diſtillation, both are empyreumatic and diſagreeable to the Smell ; 
but that of the Bitter Almond is of a more acrid Taſte than the other. The 
Oil drawn by Expreſſion from Bitter Almonds has not the leaſt Bitterneſs, but 
is fully as pleaſant as that from the Sweet, but it has ſomewhat more Smell. 
Bitter Almonds are attenuant, . aperient, and abſtergent, they prove diu- 
retic, and are ſaid to deſtroy Worms. The Oil expreſſed from them has the 
fame Qualities and Virtues with that of the Sweet internally, but externally it 
is ſaid to be more reſolvent, and is therefore preferr'd; a few Drops of Oil 
of Bitter Almonds on Cotton are a common Medicine againſt Bas and 
they often do Service where the Complaint ariſes only from ſome of the Wax 
harden'd in the Paſſage ; but on any other Occaſion of Deafneſs it is idle to 
expect any thing from ſuch a Remedy. The Cakes left after the expreſſing the 
il are in Uſe with ſome People for waſhing the Hands; they ſoften the Skin 
| and are certainly preferable to Soap on that Occaſion. It is obſerved that 
Birds, and ſome of the ſmaller Animals are kill'd by Bitter Almonds, tho' 
they are harmleſs to the Human Frame ; this has been attributed to the tender 
Throats of thoſe Animals bearing Bitters but very badly ; but it rather appears 
that they have the ſame poiſonous Quality with Laurel Leaves and other Bit- 


em of that Kind, and that the diſtill'd Water from them, when of a great De- 


gree of Strength, would prove fatal even to Man if ſwallow'd in large Doſes. 

People have an odd Opinion of the Effects of Bitter Almonds againſt Drunken- 
neſs, and will take three or four of them before they ſet down to drinking, by 
way of Preſervatives, but this is not found to have any real Foundation in Fact. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Dacrvrr, 
Dates. 


: HE Dafylus or Palmula, which we call in Exgliſß the Date, is a Fruit 
of -an oblong Figure. We meet with them of ſeveral Sizes, from two 
Inches long to leſs than an Inch; the largeſt are as thick as a Man's Thumb, or 
thicker ; but others of them are not ſo thick as the little Finger. They are 
lomewhat of the Shape of an Acorn, rounded and obtuſe at the Ends ; they 
ae compoſed of a thin, light, and glofly Membrane, ſomewhat pellucid and 
yellowiſh z which contains a fine ſoft and pulpy Fruit, which is firm, ſweet, 
and ſomewhat vinous to the Taſte, eſculent and wholſome, and within this 
is encloſed a ſolid Kernel, ſurrounded with a white, ſoft, and tender Membrane, 
and by it divided from the pulpy Matter, which therefore adheres but looſely 
to it, and is eaſily taken off clean. The Kernel is ſolid, tough, and hard, of 
2 pale grey Colour on the outſide, and when cut or broken, it appears of a 
ine marbled Look like the Nutmeg. In Shape it is oblong and largeſt at one 
. d, crooked, gibbous and even on one Side, and mark'd with a Furrow di- 
viding longitudinally on the other; the gibbous Side has alſo a very fine and 
narrow Line on it, running its whole Length; and in its middle a white 
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Point or Umbilicus, with a fine white cartilaginous Subſtance, which penetra- 
ting into the very Center of the Nucleus, is the Rudiment of the future Tree. 
The Membrane which covers the whole Fruit is naturally of a yellowiſh Co. 
Jour; but it is fo thin as to ſhew the Colour of the Pulp through it, and to 
appear whitiſh or reddiſh, according to the Colour of the Matter within. 
oth are to be choſen for medicinal Purpoſes, large, full, freſh, of a yellow 
Colour on the Surface, ſoft and tender, not too much wrinkled, and fuch as 
have the pulpy Part either of a good white throughout, or elſe reddiſh toward 
the Surface, and white toward the Kernel; ſuch as are of a vinous Taſte and 
do not rattle when ſhaken; ſuch as rattle much on ſhaking, or appear wither'd, 
or particularly ſuch as are worm- eaten and decay d are to be rejected. 
Dates are produced in many Parts of Europe, but they do not * perfectly 
there; the beſt and fitteſt for medicinal Purpoſes are thoſe of Tunis and the 
Country thereabout; they are alſo very fine and good in Egypt, and in many 
Parts of the Eaft. There are many imported into Europe, from Sallee in Africa, 
but they are lean and dry, and are not only worſe than thoſe of Tunis in their 
beſt State, but they are alſo very ſubject to decay. Thoſe of Spain and the 
South of France look well, but they are never perfectly ripe, and are very ſub- 
Jet to decay. | 85 RR  . .. 
| Dates have been known to the World in all the Ages we have any Account 
of, and have been long uſed in Medicine. The Greeks called them Day 
Pbænices and Phenicobalani. The Arabians call them Tamar, and ſome Caryotæ, 
and Caryotides. The Tree which produces them is deſcribed by all the botani- 
cal Writers, under the Name of Palma major, and Palma Dactylifera major, and 
vulgaris: Proſper Alpinus calls it Palma Dachel. The Root of this Tree pene- 
trates deep. into the Earth, and ſends out many creeping horizontal Fibres alſo 
Juſt under the Surface. The Stem is ſmall and undivided, and of the ſame 
Thickneſs all the way, except near the Top, where it grows gradually a little 
ſmaller. It has no Bark or Rind, but is defended from Injuries by the Rudi- 
ments of Leaves, which ſtand every where round about it. It is compoſed 
throughout of parallel longitudinal Fibres. The central Part of the Trunk in 
the young Trees is tender and eſculent, eſpecially near the Head, in the old ones 
it becomes harder than the reft and woody. The Head of the Tree is com- 
poſed of a Multitude of young Leaves conglobated together in the Center, and 
of other larger ones hanging in different Degrees of Reclination from it. The 
Flowers and Fruits grow in Cluſters from the Alæ of theſe Leaves; the male 
Flowers on ſome Trees, and the Female and Fruits on others, tho? of the fame 
Species. The Leaves are perennial, of the pinnated or compoſite Kind, and 
conſiſt of long and narrow Pime. The Palm loves a hot and dry Country, 
and a ſandy light ſoil; the Fruit is gather*d three times in the Seaſon, in 7uh, 
Auguſt, and September, as it ripens more and more. They are preſerved in three 
different ways; ſome preſſed and dry, others preſſed more moderately, and 
again moiſten'd with their own Juice, and others not preſſed at all, but moi- 
ften'd with the Juice of other Dates as they are pack'd up; which is done in 
Baſkets or in Skins. The Dates preſerved in this laſt way are infinitely the 
| beſt, and are what the Greeks called Pbænicobalani, diſtinguiſhing them by that 
Name from the common dry'd Dates, which had only been gather'd a little 
| before they were ripe, and ſtrung up for drying. Dates have always been 
7 Si eſteemed 
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ſteemed moderately ſtrengthening and aſtringent; they are preſcribed for. 
Diarrhceas that are habitual, for Weakneſſes of the Stomach, and for ſtrength- 
ening the Womb z but at preſent we make little Uſe of them in England : 
they uſed to be an Ingredient in the pectoral Decoctions, but they are now 
left out even of thoſe. | 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Ficus, 
The Fig. 5 
> H E Ficus, or Ficus Paſſe of the Shops, or as ſome call . FOTO 
are the Fruit of the common Fig Tree gathered when moderately ripe, 
not too mellow, and carefully dried in the Sun before they are packed up. They 


conſiſt of a tough and moderately thick Membrane, deeply ftriated in a longitu- 
dinal Direction, containing a pulpy Subſtance, and ſmall round Seeds. They are of 
a faintiſh Smell, but very ſweet and pleaſant to the Taſte ; they ſhould be choſen 
large, of a pale browniſh Colour, foft and mellow, heavy, and when broken 


with the pulpy Subſtance yellowiſh and ſweet, and of a ſoft glutinous Texture. 
Figs have been long known in Medicine. The Tree which produces them 


is one of the Crypiogamia of Linnæus, and of the Arbores Flore Fructugue aggre- 


gato of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of 
Ficus vulgaris and Ficus Sativa, and is too well known to need a Deſcription. 


The Wood of it is white, ſoft, and ſpungy; it had long been ſuppoſed to 


produce no Flowers; but the Accuracy of later Obſervers has diſcovered that 


tit has Flowers contained within the very Fruit itſelf, but anſwering all the 
Purpoſes of Generation as well as thoſe which we ſee more obviouſly. It is 


ſingular that the wounding the Fruit of the Fig by Inſects, is a great Means 


of its ripening well. The Ancients were well acquainted with this, and have 


left us many Accounts of the Manner in which they did it, under the Name 


of Caprification. Tournefort, in his Voyages, gives us an Account of the 


Manner in which the People of ſome of he Iſlands of the Levant ftill per- 
form it. They collect with great Induſtry the Fruits of the wild Fig, in June 
and Fuly ; at which Time, the Worms produced in them by the Eggs of Flies 


lodged there, begin to change into Flies ; they hang theſe Fruits on the Bran- 
ches of the domeſtic Fig Tree, which they cultivate for its Fruit, and the Flies as 
they come out of them naturally ſettle upon the growing Figs about them, and 
cauſe them to ripen in much greater Numbers and Pe ection than they other- 
wiſe would. But this ſubjects the People to the Trouble of baking theſe 


Figs before they dare pack them up for uſe ; the Heat of an Oven being requi- 


ſite for the deſtroying the Principle of Life in the Eggs depoſited in them by the 


Flies, and which would otherwiſe hatch into Worms and ſpoil them. 


The Experiment has been tried in man 
which thefe Figs have been hung have con 


been obſerved to ripen more 


Figs on themſelves, than they otherwiſe would have done, ſometimes twice or 
three Times the Quantity. The Stories of Caprification among the Ancients 
been long diſcountenanced and laughed at, when by Tournefori”'s Means 


the World found that there was really great Truth and Solidity in them. 
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The Figs of the common domeſtic Kind are found to ripen uſually about a 
Month or five Weeks after the Time of hanging the others on the Branches, 
and ſuch of them as do not ripen in that Time uſually fall off and wither. 
Figs, as well freſh, as when dry, are very wholeſome Food; they are nutri- 
tive and emollient; they are good alſo in Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, 
but it is to be obſerved that a too free Uſe of them has ſometimes brought 
on Obſtructions of the Yiſcera, which are very common Complaints alſo where 
they are eaten as Food, as they are with Bread, by the poor People in many 
Parts of the Levant. They are frequently made Ingredients in our pectoral 
Decoctions, and are by ſome greatly recommended againſt nephritic Com- 


plaints. They are much uſed externally by Way of Cataplaſm, either roaſted 


or boiled in Milk, for the ripening of Tumours, and for eaſing the Pain of 
the Piles. 1 585 9 | 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PasSUL@, 
Raiſins. 
AIS INS, called in the Shops Paſſule and Uve, are the Fruit of the 
Vine ſuffered to remain on the Tree till perfectly ripened, and then 


dried either in the Sun, or by the additional Heat of an Oven. Grapes of 
every Kind preſerved in this Manner are called Paſſulæ by Authors, and accord- 


ingly they are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Kinds, according to the Species of Grape. 


What we have at preſent differ, as they are better or worſe dried, and are al! 
called Raiſins under different additional Denominations, except the ſmall Kind, 
which, from its Latin Name Iva Corintbiaca, we call Corinthians or Currants. 
The Difference between Raiſins dried in the Sun, and thoſe dried in Ovens, 
is very conſiderable and obvious. The former are ſweet and pleaſant, the 
others have a Whitiſhneſs and a latent Acidity with the Sweetneſs, that ren- 
ders them much leſs agreeable. The Raiſins of the Sun, and what we call 
Jar Raiſins, from their being imported in earthen Jars, are all of the former 
Kind, all dried by the Sun's Heat only; and it is always underſtood, that fuch, 


and not thoſe dried in Ovens, are to be uſed in Medicine. 


The fineſt and beſt Raiſins are thoſe called in ſome Places Damaſcus and 
Jube Raiſins ; theſe are the Fruit of the Vitis Damaſcena, and are diſtinguiſhable 
from the others by their Largeneſs and Figure; they are flat and wrinkled on the 


Surface, ſoft and juicy within, near an Inch long and ſemi-pellucid when 
held againſt a good Light; they have a ſweet, agreeable, and vinous Taſte, 
and when freſh and growing on the Bunch are of the Size and Shape of a 


large Olive. The common Raiſins are the Fruit of feveral Species of Grape, 


N which are better or worſe, according as they have been more or leſs carefully cured. 


The Greeks called Raiſins Stapbulæ, and diſtinguiſhed them into two Kinds; but 
this not according to-their different Species, but to their different Manner of be- 
ing dried. The one Kind, when ripe, were cut off from the Vine and immediately 
dried in the Sun; theſe they called Staphylz Thelopeutheſz#, and the other Kind were 
ſuch as were not taken off the Vine, but only had the Stalks of the Bunch 
cut half through, or tied hard round with a Thread, and were ſo left to dry 


BAY BERRIES. 


or Staphyle patethe/e, but this Difference is not worth attending to, the Raiſin 
being the ſame which ever Method was taken. 


them into a hot Lixivium of Wood Aſhes with a little Oil Olive in it. This 
diſpoſes them to ſhrink and wrinkle, and after this they are left on the Vine 
three or four Days ſeparated on Sticks in an horizontal Situation, and then 
dried in the Sun at Leiſure, after cut from the Tree. hs 

The Currants, or Corinthian Paſſule, are the Fruit of a Vine differing from 
the common Kinds, in the Smallneſs of its Grapes, and in the Largeneſs of its 
Leaves, which alſo have fewer and lighter Diviſions than thoſe of any other 
Kind. They are gathered in when ripe and ſpread thin upon a Floor till tole- 
rably dried; they are then put up in Parcels, where their own Weight and 
remaining Humidity form them into Cakes, that are hardly to be broken with- 


that produce them are cultivated in vaſt Abundance, and to conſiderable Ad- 
vantage. They are packed up in Caſks and trod firmly down, and if the 
Air be kept out, will remain good a long Time in them. l 

All the Kinds of Raiſins have much the ſame Virtues, they are all nutritive 


Kind; and hence, when eaten immoderately, they often bring on Cholics. They 
thick and viſcid, and they are ſaid to be very good in nephritic Complaints; 
as a Medicine. They are an Ingredient indeed in our pectoral Decoctions, 


others where Aſtringency is not required of them, they ſhould have the Stones 

carefully taken out. They are uſed in ſome Compoſitions rather with an Intent 
of taking off the nauſeous Taſte of other Ingredients, than of doing any real 

Service themſelves, | « 


CHAPTER XX. 
 Baccz Lav, 
Bay Berries. 


PHE Bay Berry is a dried Fruit of a roundiſh, but ſomewhat oblong 


It is externally of a pale greyiſh brown Colour, and of a tolerably ſmooth 
Surface; light and eafily cruſhed to Pieces, being compoſed only of a thin 
membranaceous Covering, containing a double Kernel of a blackiſh Colour. 
It is of a fragrant Smell and of an oleaginous and very aromatic Taſte ; the 


They are very common in many Parts of the World, but what we uſe are 
principally brought to us from Liſbon. | 
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on the Tree. Theſe they called by Way of Diſtinction from the others Uve 


The common Way of drying Grapes for Raiſins at preſent, is to tie two 
or three Bunches of them firmly together while yet on the Vine, and dip. 


out ſome Inſtrument. They are not produced now in the Place where they 
originally were, but in the Iſlands of Zant and Cephalonia, where the Vines 


and balſamic, but they are very ſubject to Fermentation with Juices of any 
are allowed to be attenuant, and are given in Caſes where the Humours are too 
they are however too familiar in our Foods to be much regarded at preſent 


and in ſome other Medicines of that Intention; in which Caſes, as alſo in all 


Figure of the Size of a Horſe Bean, and of a tolerably ſmooth Surface. 


ought to be choſen freſh, well dried, and of a dark Colour and good Smell. 


The Tree which produces them is the common Bay or Laurus, which is one 
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of the Emeandria Monogynia df Linnaeus, and one of the Arhores frufiu per 
maturitatem ficco of Mr. Ray. Its Wood is ſpungy and brittle, its Bark thick, 


its Leaves remain green all the Winter, and are fragrant and of an aromatic 


| "Taſte as well as the Berries. The Berries have been greatly eſteem'd in 


Medicine, but they are at preſent ſomewhat leſs uſed than they have been, 
they are carminative, emollient and reſolvent. They are given internally in 
Suppreſſions of Urine and the Menſes, in Cholics, in Pains after Delivery, and in 
Palltes and nervous Complaints: Externally they are uſed in emollient Cata- 
plaſms and Fomentations, they have been made Ingredients of many of the 
officital Compoſitions, but are now much diſuſed. 


CHAPTER XXL 
Bacca JuniPER1, 
Juniper Berries. 


TUNIPER BERRIES are a roundiſh Fruit, of the Size of a Pea. 

They are, while on the Tree, perfectly round and of a ſmooth Surface, but 
m drying they become wither'd and wrinkled ; and we meet with them variouſly 
corrugated, and cover'd uſually with a bluiſh reſinous Duft when freſh. They 
are of a black Colour, and have an Umbilicus at the Top, conſiſting of three 


Depreſſions or Furrows. They are compoſed of a thin and tender mem- 


branaceous Skin, encloſing a ſoft pulpy Matter of an acrid and aromatic but 
ſweetiſh Taſte, and of a ſtrong but not diſagreeable Smell, containing each three 
oblong. and angular Nuclei, of a hard and firm Structure, each of theſe contain- 


ing a ſingle oblong Kernel, and to each of which there adheres a little Veſſel 
or Bladder full of a reſinous Juice, but this is greatly loſt in the drying. 


Juniper Berries are to be choſen freſh, plump, full of Pulp, and of a ſtrong 
Taſte; the Tree which produces them is the common Juniper. It is one of 
the Diæcia monadelpbhia of Linneus, and one of the Frutices Bacciferæ of Mr. Ray. 


It is but a ſmall Shrub with us, rarely growing to more than three or four Feet 
in Height, and ſcarce ever exceeding five or ſix. Its Leaves are ſmall and na- 


row, prickly at the Ends, of a pale green, and they remain on it all the Win- 
ter. Its Wood is of a reddiſh Colour and reſinous Smell. Some of the Juniper 
Shrubs are Males, ſome Females of the ſame Species ; the Male Shrubs produce 
in April and May a ſmall Kind of Juli with Apices on them very large and full 
of Farina; the Females produce none of theſe Juli but only the Berries, 


which do not ripen till the ſecond Year, and then do not immediately fall off, fo 


that it is no uncommon thing to ſce three ſets of Berries, or the Berries of three 
different Years at once on the ſame Tree. It is very common with us on Heaths 
and batren Hills, but the Berries uſed in our Shops are brought from Germany, 

where it is greatly more abundant than with us. Juniper Berries, diſtill'd by 
the Retort, yield a very large Quantity of Phlegm at firſt limpid, and ſmelling 


and taſting ſtrongly of the Berry; afterwards it grows by Degrees of a more 


and more acid Taſte, then auſtere, and then reddiſh and empyreumatic: A 
{mall Portion of a fine yellowiſh Oil follows this, then another Quantity of 
P hlegm yet more empyreumatic, and impregnated with an urinous Salt: After 
this a large Quantity of a thick and as Oil comes over, and the 1 

atter 


in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire, affords by Lixiviation a 
ew tity of an alkali Salt like that of Tartar. Juniper Berries macerated two 


Days in Water and then diftitPd, yield a large Quantity of a fine eſſential Oil, 


with a Water highly impregnated with the true Flavour of the Berry ; but if 
they be kept longer macerating in the Water, they ferment and the Liquor 


becomes vinous, and if diſtill'd yields an inflammable Spirit, but no eſſential 


Oil. | | 
The Germans are ſo fond of Juniper Berries that they uſe them in their 


Cookeries, and few of their common Diſhes are without them ; they are there 


fore call'd by Authors Aroma Germanorum, German Spice. We -uſe them only 
in Medicine, and find them to be powerful Attenuants, Diuretics, and Carmi- 
natives. They diſſolve viſcid Humours in the firſt Paſſages, and conſequently 
are a Remedy for Flatulencies occaſioned by them. They are given in Cafes of 
the Gravel, and other nephritic Complaints, in Infarctions of the Viſcera, and 
in Suppreſſions of the Menſes, and are often made Ingredients in Glyſters. | 


They are in ſome Places eſteem'd a ſort of univerſal Remedy, and call'd by 
the pompous Names of Panacea and Theriaca Pauperum, but they are not to 


be given indiſcriminately. We often ſee them counteraCting the very Purpoſes 


intended to be anſwer d by them in hot Habits, and their Uſe ſucceeded by 
Heat, and even Suppreſſions of Urine, Flatulencies, and Swellings of: the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, and Eructations. In all Cafes where Bien is 


to be fear d, either in the Primæ viæ or in the Kidneys, the Uſe of Juniper 


Berries is to be avoided. The Berries chew'd, or the eſſential Oil taken only 


in a few Drops, give the Urine the ſame ſweet Violet Scent that it has after the 
taking of Turpentine. | ala 
The Germans think them the greateſt of all Medicines againſt Contagion, 
and hold it almoſt impoſſible to receive Infection, even of the dy ar" while 
they have ſome of the Berries in their Mouth. They are fond of a Rob 
or inſpiſſated Juice of Juniper Berries prepared by Evaporation, as we value 
the Rob of Elder. They have alſo a Vinum Funipericum, or white Wine in 
which Juniper Berries are infuſed, and the Spirit by Fermentation : We kee 


no Preparation of them in the Shops except the eſſential Oil made by Diſtil- 


lation with Water in the uſual Way, and this is ſeldom made at home, but the 
imported Kind is commonly adulterated with Oil of Turpentine. We uſed to 
keep a diſtill'd ſpirituous Water of Juniper in the Shops, but the vulgar got 
an Opinion of its being a pleaſant Dram, and conſequently the making it be- 
came the Buſineſs, not of the Apothecary but of the Diſtiller, who ſold it under 
the Name of Geneva; but at preſent it is only a better Kind that is made with 


the Juniper Berry, what they commonly ſell is made with no better an in- 


gredient than Oil of Turpentine put into the Still with a little common Salt, 
and with the coarſeſt Spirit they have, which is drawn off much below proof 
Strength, and is conſequently a Liquor that one would wonder any People 
could accuſtom themſelves to drink for Pleaſure. — 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


BAC α MYR I, 
Myrile Berries. 


H E Bacce Myrii, or, as they are generally call'd in the Shops, Myrtilli, 

are a ſmall Fruit of a roundiſh but ſomewhat oblong 4 umbilicated, 

and of a wrinkled and uneven Surface. They are of a duſky blackiſh Colour, 

ſoft to the Touch, and not very heavy. They are compoſed of a thin and fine 

membranaceous Covering which includes a ſoft pulpy Matter, in which are 

bedded a number of ſmall, oblong, crooked and whitiſh Seeds. They have bur 

little Smell, but they are of an auſtere aſtringent Taſte. They are to be 

choſen freſh and plump, not too dry, heavy and clean. They are apt to be duſty 
and Worm-eaten, in which Caſe they become of Value. : 

The Shrub which produces them is one of the Jcoſandria Monogynia of 
Linneus, and of the Frutices bacciferæ umbilicatæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed 
by the botanical Writers under the Name of Myrtus vulgaris, Myrius Betice 
Sylveftris, and Myrtus Communis Italica. It is a ſmall Shrub, rarely riſing to more 
than four or five Feet in Height : Its Leaves are ſmall, oblong and pointed, 
and they remain green the whole Year. The Flowers are white, and the 
Berries green at firſt, but as they ripen they become blackiſh. It is the moſt 
common of all the Myrtles preſerved in our Green-Houſes, and is very com- 
mon wild in Lay. e „ 

The Berries of the Myrtle are eſteem'd cooling and aſtringent: They are 
recommended in Gonorrhceas and in Diarrhceas, Dyſenteries, and Hzmorrhages 
of all Kinds, but they are little uſed at preſent | 


W 
Leſs frequently uſed in MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
An1SUM STELLATUM, 
Starry beaded Aniſe. 


HE Name Aniſe is very improperly given to this Fruit, which muſt 
needs be the Produce of a Plant very different from any thing of the 
Aniſe Kind. Its Smell ſomewhat reſembles that of the common Aniſeed, 

and thence People, unaquainted with botanical Diſtinctions, have ventur'd to 
give it that Name, with the Addition of the Epithet Stellatum, Starry, to 
characteriſe its peculiar Shape. | 

˖ 
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t is a Seed brought over to us in its Capſules, which are of a very ſingular 
Figure. The whole Fruit, or Auiſum Stellatum, as it comes to us, is of the 
Figure of a radiated Star; it conſiſts uſually of five or ſix, ſometimes of ſeven 
Radii, each being one Capſule, and all being joined at the Baſe or Pedicle. 
Each of theſe Capſules is half an Inch or more in Length, and of about half or a 
little more than half their Length in Thickneſs: They are of an irregularly 
triangular Figure, largeſt at the Baſe, and growing gradually ſmaller to the 
Point, and are ſomewhat compreſs d or flatted. Theſe Capſules are compoſed 
of two Coats, the outer one hard and firm, rough on the Surface, and of a 
deep Orange Colour or browniſh red; the other much harder than this, per- 
fectly ſmooth and gloſſy, and of a paler Orange Colour, or browniſh yellow. 
Theſe Capſules are cloſed on every Part at firſt, but when thoroughly ripe they 
ſplic longitudinally in the Angle at Top, and each is then found to contain a 
ſingle Seed, which is of an oblong and ſomewhat compreſſed Figure, of a per- 
fectly ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, and of a browniſh Colour, but with ſome 
Mixture of the Orange Tinge in it. Thus is compoſed of a thin Coat or Cover- 
ing, under which there is a white pulpy Matter of an unctuous or oily Nature 
like the Pulp of an Almond, and of a Taſte between that of Aniſeed and ſweet 
Fennel, but much ſtronger than that of either of them. The Capſules have 
more of the Fennel and leſs of the Aniſe Flavour, but are much leſs ſtrong 
than in the Seed itfell _ 5 3 
Izhis Fruit is brought to us from the Philippine Iſlands, and from China 
and ſome Parts of Tartary. The Tree which produces it is deſcribed by 
Plukenet under the Name of Euonymo affinis aniſum ſpirans nuculas in capſulis 
ftelliformiter diſpoſitis proferens; and by Camelli under that of Panſi Panſj. Some 
of the older Writers were well acquainted with the Seed under the Name 
ol Aniſum Stellatum and Badian. Some of them alſo call'd it Zing! and Feniculum 
Sinenſe ; they have alſo given us Figures of the Seeds and their Capſules, 
ſeveral on the Tips of the various Branchings of the fame Bough, but they 
knew nothing of the Tree which produced it. It grows to fifteen or twenty 
Feet high: Its Trunk is large and its Branches very ſpreading and numerous. 
The Leaves are of the compoſite or pinnated Kind, eleven, thirteen, or fifteen 
ulually growing on one middle Rib; they are four or five Inches long each, 
an Inch or more in Breadth, and are ſerrated at the Edges. The Flowers 
are white and ſmall, and ſtand in Cluſters at the Tops of the Branches. 
They are full of Filaments or Stamina, and are ſucceeded by the ſtarry Fruit 
before deſcribed. - = 1 2 5 f 

The Seed yields a limpid and fine Oil, either by Diſtillation with us, or by 
Expreſſion while freſh ; this much reſembles the Oil of Aniſeed, but that it is 
of a more fragrant Smell, and is not ſo liable to congeal in cool Weather. Its 
Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Aniſeed, and it is uſed by the People of 
the Eaſt both in Foods and Medicines. It is ſtomachic, carminative, and 
diuretic. The Chineſe take a Seed or two of it uſually in their Mouths after 
eating by way of aſſiſting Digeſtion. They give it in Infuſion along with their 
Gineng, in order to give them Strength and Spirits, and excite them to Venery, 
as alſo to cure all Diforders of the Viſcera. They recommend it greatly alſo as 
2 Preſervative againſt the Stone, and when they have no im mediate Occaſion for 
us Virtues they put it into their 2 and Coffee, merely becauſe of . — 
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Flavour. The Dutch at Batavia have found a way of diſtilling a ſpirituous Li- 

or from it with Arrack, which they call aniſe Arrack, and eſteem as a great 
Cordial and Carminative; it ſomewhat reſembles our Aniſeed Water in Taſte, 
but is weaker. 


CHAPTER: IL 


ANACARDIUM, 
The Anacardium. 


E Anacardium is a ſmall dry'd Fruit, of a broad and flatted F igure, 
| reſembling in ſome Degree the Heart of ſome ſmall Animal, whence it 
has its Name; it is of about an Inch in Length, near three Quarters of an Inch 


in Breadth in its upper Part, and thence grows gradually narrower, till it ter- 


minates in a Point at the Apex. It is of a duſky blackiſh or deep grey Co- 
lour, and of a ſmooth and gloſſy Surface, and is affix d by a Pedicle, the Ru- 
diments of which remain more or lefs long uſually with it, and the Thickneſs of 
which is ſo conſiderable, that it takes up nearly the whole Breadth of the Baſe 
it is affix d to. It is compoſed of a double Rind not very thick, but ſufficiently 
firm and tough, and of a white fleſhy Nucleus which fills it wholly up. The 
Nucleus itſelf is of an agreeable Taſte, much like that of an Almond or Cheæſ- 
nut; but between the two Barks there is a Sort of fungous Subſtance in the Cells, 
of which there is contain'd an acrid and cauſtic fluid Matter, which dries by 
Degrees in keeping, but ſtill retains its cauſtic Quality ; this is of a blackiſh 
Colour, and very readily manifeſts itſelf to the Taſte, on applying the Tongue 
to a broken Part of the Fruit. 5 5 B 
The antient Greeks were not at all acquainted with the Anacardium, and in 
much later Ages we have had not a little Confuſion from the miſtaking an Oc- 


cidental Fruit, the Acajou, which ſome have called the Occidental Anacardium, 


tor the ſame with this. Anacardiums are to be choſen heavy, ſound, and of a 
dark Colour, and ſuch as have a fine white Pulp, and a large Quantity of the 
_ oily Matter in the Cells between the two Rinds. „% IE 
The Tree which produces the Anacardiums is one of the Decandria Mono- 
_ gynia of Linnaeus, and of the Arbores prunifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed 

by Father Camelli under the Name of Anacardium legitimum fove medium, for he 

deſcribes two other Kinds; a Tree which produces the Caſhew, another the 

Las, and this other the true Anacardium. It is a large and tall Tree, ſome 

ot them having been feen ſeventy Feet high, and meaſuring ſixteen Feet round. It 
grows by Waters and is much branch'd; its Leaves are of an oblong or ſome- 

what oval Figure, and four or five Feet in Length. Its Flowers are ſmall and 
whitiſh ; they grow in Cluſters and are of a ſweet Smell. The Fruit is oblong, 
as big as a Hen's Egg, and has no Stone or Kernel in it; they are eſculent and 
are at firſt yellowiſh, and afterwards Purple. The Anacardium which ſerves in 
thePlace of a Kernel hangs our of the Fruit, and grows at the End quite naked. 

This Tree grows in Malabar, and the Philippine Iflands. The Indians eat the 

young Shoots of it boil'd, they alſo eat the Fruit and the Kernels of the Ana- 

cardium. They roaſt theſe in the Fire, after which the Rind eafily ſeparates, and 


the Pulp is as well taſted as any thing of the Nut Kind. Many have * 
_ 
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this whole Fruit poiſonous and cauſtic, but Experience ſhews that it is only f 
the Liquid between its two Shells or Rinds that is ſo. The Iadians uſe this 
Liquor as a Cauſtic to eat down proud Fleſh in Wounds ; and they put it into 
the Hollow of an aching Tooth to deſtroy it. They mix it with Quicklime for 
marking their Silks and other Wares, the Stain it gives being almoſt indelible. | 
They have alſo a way of making a very good Ink of the unripe Fruit bruiſed | 
together with the Anacardiums as they hang to it. The Arabians have ſaid great 
things in Praiſe of the Anacardium; they tell us it ſtrengthens and comforts the 
Brain, reſtores the injured Nerves to their true State, and even aſſiſts the Me- 
mory. For theſe Purpoſes the Confectio Anacardina, a Compound in which this 
Fruit was a principal Ingredient, was invented, and we are told wonderful things 
of its Effects: But Hoffman and many others condemn the internal Uſe of this, 
or of any thing in which this Fruit has a Place, and tell us of People who have 
been made mad by it, and of others who after an apparent Advantage from it 
for a time, have dy*d miſerably of its after Effects. The Efficacy of che Ana- 
_ cardium conſiſts wholly in the Liquor between its Skins, the reft is indifferent. 
It is of ſome Uſe externally to take off Specks and Blemiſhes of the Skin, but 

it is ſo ſharp that the Part to which it has been apply'd, ruſt be waſh'd ſoon 
after with Water, otherwiſe it will eat too far. As to its medicinal Qualities, given 


internally, we have now no Opportunity of judging of them, fince it is wholly 


out of Uſe in the Shops, and ſcarce tobe any where met with. 5 


CHAPTER HI. 


Acajous, 


The Caſhew Nut. 


HE Caſhew, Acajous or Cajous, is a Fruit in many things approaching 
to the Nature of the Anacardium. It is a dry and hard Fruit, or Kernel 
of a Shape reſembling that of a Kidney, oblong, ſomewhat gibbous on one 
Side, and depreſſed or ſunk in on the other, and rounded at the two Ends. It 
1s about an Inch in Length, and ſomewhat more than half an Inch in Diameter. 
Its Surface is ſmooth and gloſly, its Texture conſiderably firm; it is mode- 
rately heavy, and when cut or broken, is found to be compoſed of a thick Skin 
or Rind, compoſed of two Membranes, and of a ſpungy Matter lodged be- 
tween them, the Cells of which contain a reddiſh oily Liquid or ſoft Matter, 
ol ſo acrid and cauſtic a Nature, that if it be ſuffer'd but to touch the Skin any 
where, it immediately burns it like Fire; and if taſted but in the ſmalleſt Quan- 
tity, puts the Tongue and Lips to the ſevereſt Torture for many Hours after. 
The Nucleus contain'd within this double Rind is of the ſame Kidney like 
Shape with the whole; it is white, and of the Conſiſtence, Appearance and Taſte 
of a Sweet Almond; but it is cover'd with a yellowiſh thin Skin, which ſhould 
be ſeparated before it is uſed. The Acajou is to be choſen freſh, ſound and 
plump, full of Kernel, and not without a due Quantity of the thick Fluid be- 
tween the Skins. 1 , 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Decandria Monog ynia of Limæus, 
and one of the Arbores prunifere of Mr. Ray. Piſo has deſcribed it under the 
Name of Arbor Acajou, vulgo Cajou, and Marcgrave under that of Acgjaiba. 
e Others 
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Others call it, Anacardii alia ſpecies, in the Hortus Malabaricus it is named Kapa. 
mana, and by Ray, Pomifera ſeu potius prunifera Indica nuce reniformi fummg 
apici innaſcente Cajous ditta, It grows in the American Iſlands, and in the Egf- 
Indies, and in different Places thrives ſo differently as in ſome to grow ſixty 
or more Feet high, and in others not thirty. It is very much branch'd and 
very full of Leaves. Its Bark is greyiſh and full of Cracks. Its Leaves are 
four or five Inches long, and about three broad, rounded at the Ends, thin and 
of a fine green both on the upper and under Side. The Flowers are ſmall, 
and grow in a Sort of Umbells on the tops of the Branches. The Fruit is as 
big as a Gooſe's Egg, ſoft and fleſhy, and of a yellowiſh or ng) 2x08 Colour, 
or elſe-of a Mixture of both ; the Fleſh of this is of a ſweet but ſomewhat ay- 
ſtere Taſte, and at its End * the Cajou naked and of a grey Colour. The 
Tree when wounded, or often of itſelf, ſends forth a reddiſh Gum, which melts 
freely in Water like Gum Arabick, and anſwers very well all its Purpoſes for 
ſticking things together. The Indians bruiſe and preſs the fleſhy Fruits and 
obtain from them a Liquor which, after Fermentation, becomes vinous and ine- 
briating ; it is diuretic to a great Degree, and on Diſtillation it affords a Spirit 
of a good Flavour. It makes Vinegar alſo when ſour, which is equal to any 
made from Wine. The Kernels of the Acajou Nut are alſo. much eſteemed by 
the Indians; they eat them not only for the Sake of their agreeable Flavour, 
and the good Nouriſhment they afford, but becauſe they eſteemed them Pro- 
vocative to Venery. The acrid Oil contain'd between the two Rinds ſtains 
Linen in ſuch a manner, that it is ſcarce poſſible to. be waſhed out again. The 
Indians extract this Liquor from the Fruits and keep it for ſtaining, and for 
anointing Timber to prevent it from Decay. They alſo uſe it externally to 
take off all Kinds of Blemiſhes of the Skin; it acts as a Cauſtic on theſe Oc- 
caſions, and muſt be ſuffer d to remain but a little time on, for fear of its eating 
in too deep; but it is found, with all the Caution in the World, ſometimes to 
bring on eriſypelatous. Inflammations over the whole Face, on only applying it 
to two or three Spots of it on this Occaſion. =» = 


CHAPTER IV. 
 BaLanus Mysrepsica, 


| The Ben Nut. 


T HE. Ben Nut is a Fruit of an uncertain and irregular Figure, ſometimes 
almoſt round, ſometimes oblong, always more or leſs raiſed into Ridges 
in three Places, each. running the whole Length, and in the whole giving it ſome- 
thing like a triangular Form, It is. about half an Inch in Length, often leſs, 
and _— from a quarter of an Inch to a third or more in Thickneſs. It has 
a Shell of a pale greyiſh or whitiſh, Colour of a woody Texture, but thin and 
therefore brittle ; within this is the Kernel, which is fat and oily, of a bitteriſn 
Taſte, and is cover'd with a very white and thick fungous Pellicle. | 
The Ben Nut is to be choſen freſh, full of Kernel, and ſuch as has not too 
bard a Shell. The Ben Nut was very well known among the Antients, the 
very oldeſt of the Greek Writers whoſe Works have come down to us men- 
tion it familiarly. Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides call it Balanus Myrepfica, 0 
3 | | ; | QLNEFS: 
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others of the ſame Nation, Myrobalanus and Balanus Ægyptiaca. Pliny calls it 


the Myrobalams and Glans Egypti, and the Arabians, Ben, the Name we ſtill 
preſerve tor it. | 3 . | 
The Tree which produces it is common on the Mountains of Arabia. Its 
Leaves are of a very ſingular Kind, they conſiſt of long, tender, and ſmall Pe- 
dicles, ending in Points and furniſh*d on each Side with yet ſmaller Branches 
or Shoots from them, and theſe yet with others from them ; all theſe Rami- 
kcations, which together make what ſome call the ramoſe Leaf of the Ben 
Tree, ſtand in Pairs; and on them grow alſo in Pairs, ſmall ones of different 
Shape in the ſeveral Parts of the Ramification, thoſe toward its Bottom being 
roundiſh, and the others narrower and more oblong as they approach the Top. 
' Theſe ſmall Leaves fall early in the Autumn, and the Ramifications which 
ſupported them, ſtanding after them, ſeem ſo many young Branches; but 
they afterwards fall off too, which is the Occaſion of their being called Leaves 
alſo, and of the Leaves of the Ben being faid to be of two Kinds, ramoſe 
and foliaceous. It would be more juſt to ſay that the Leaves of the Ben 
ſtand on ramoſe Pedicles, which do not fall with them, but ſometime af- 
terward. The Fruit of this remarkable Tree is a Pod of three or four In- 
ches long, and not very thick ; it has two Cells, in each of which it con- 
tains one of the Ben Nuts, and it terminates in a ſharp Beak or prominent 
Point; this Pod is of a reddiſh Colour within, but © outſide it is grey- 
iſh, or elfe of a pale brown, much ſtriated, the Striæ all running longitudi- 
nally, of a membranaceous Subſtance, flexile and tough, and of an aſtringent 
Taſte. 1 5 : 3 5 a 
Ben Nuts examined by a chemical Analyſis, afford a moderate Quantity of 
an infipid inodorous Phlegm, which however contains ſome Portion of an al- 
kaline Salt, becauſe it turns a Solution of corroſive Sublimate turbid ; after 
all the Liquor that will thus riſe by the Cucurbit is ſeparated, if the Remain- 
der be put into a Retort, and diſtilled in a Sand Heat, there will riſe a red 
empyreumatic Liquor of a ſaline and acid Taſte, in the Proportion of about 
an Ounce from each Pound. This Liquor gives manifeſt Proofs of its con- 
taining both an acid and an alkaline Salt, for it coagulates and precipitates a 
Solution of corroſive Sublimate ; it efferveſces with Spirit of Salt, and it turns. 
Syrup of Vialets red; after this there ariſes a thick Oil like Butter, which is. 
ſo copious as to weigh near half the Quantity of the Nut; and finally the re- 
maining Matter calcined will afford no alkaline fixed Salt, but a very ſmall 
Quantity of a Salt rather of the neutral Kind. 1 E e i 
hen Nuts pounded in a Marble Mortar. and ſtrongly preſſed for their Oil, 
yield it in Form of a fine limpid yellowiſh Fluid, looking much like the fineſt 
Oil of Olives ; it has no Smell and ſcarce any Tafte ; the Quantity of this is 
nearly a fifth Part of the Weight of the Nuts. This Oil diſtilled by the Re- 
tort yields firſt a thin and limpid, after this a thicker and almoſt congealed Oil, 
making together about two. Thirds of its Quantity ; the latter is of a reddiſh: 
olour, and of a pungent Smell, and acrimonious Taſte, and turns Syrup. of 
Violets red ; after this there comes over a fluid Oil of a brown Colour in ſo 
conſiderable a Quantity from the Remainder, as to leave ſcarce any thing be-- 
hind ; this is of a pungent Smell alſo, and of a bitteriſh and acrid Taſte; 
aud on mixing with Syrup of Violets, turns it more red than the 5 8 
© Remaindes: 
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Remainder in the Retort is very inconſiderable, and is an Earth inſipid, and 
of a variegated Colour. The remaining Maſs of Ben Nuts, from which the 
Oil has been expreſſed, diſtilled in the common tg IF fg a Liquor of a 
penetrating Smell like that of Garliek, and of a hot and pungent Taſte like 
that of Pepper; and after this an acrid and ſubacid Phlegm evidently loaded 
with Salt both of the acid and urinous Kind; and after all this on increaſing 
the Fire yet farther, a yellowiſh urinous Spirit, and a volatile Salt which 
concretes into long Needles, thin and pellucid; and finally a thick and em- 
pyreumatic Oil. TS Tg 3 
It appears from all this that the Ben Nut contains, beſide its thick Oil, a thin, 
acrid, and pungent one, though in ſmall Quantity, and with it an ammoniaca] 
Salt; and it is probably to the laſt of theſe Principles that it owes its Power of 
exciting to vomit. The Grerts and the Arabians were very fond of the Ben Nut 
for its Virtues; they have left us very wonderful Things recorded of it, as 
to its opening Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It acts both as a Vomit and a 
Purge, but in its latter Capacity it operates but very ſlowly, and with great 
Pain and Uneaſineſs to the Patient, and often brings on cold Sweats. It has 
therefore grown out of Uſe in Medicine at preſent, but the Perfumers are 
very fond of its Oil. This has the Advantage of being wholly deſtitute of 
Smell in itfelf, and of keeping '&ver ſo long without growing rancid; it is 
therefore the fitteſt Oil in the Worid for them to uſe in the making their Eſ- 
ſences or Oils of the ſweet Flowers by Inſolation. It readily receives their 
fine Scents, and retains them a long Time; but it is ſeldom to be had 
genuine with us. %% ͤ v0 3 - | 
There is beſide the Ben Nut here deſcribed, which is the true officinal - 
Kind, and that known to the Greeks and Arabians, another Species in the Ef 
Indies, the Fruit of the Tree called in the Hortus Malabarius, Mouringen and 
Moringa, and by Breynius in his Prodromus Balanus Myrepfica, filiqua trianguia- 
+7 Semine minore alato. It grows to twenty or thirty Feet high, and three or 
four Feet in Thickneſs ; it is covered with a greyiſh or blackiſh Bark, of an 
acrid Smell like that of the Naſturtium or Horſe Radiſh. Its Leaves are very 
long, of the pinnated Kind, and their Ce or Ribs are ramoſe, ſomewhat in 
the Manner Dy the other Ben Tree, but much leſs fo. The Flowers are ſmall 
and ſtand in Cluſters, and are ſucceeded by very long Pods of a trigonal Form, 
and compoſed of three Valves, containing within, a large Quantity of a white 
fungous Matter, and a Number of trigonal Seeds alated, and having a white 
Kernel under a cartilaginous Cover or Rind. It grows wild in Malabar, Cy- 
lon, and other Parts of the Eaſt Indies, in a ſandy Soil. The Indians are very 
tond of this Tree for its Virtues; they prepare Pills of its Bark, Fruit, and 
Root for the Cramp 3 they mix the Juice with Pepper for Diſorders of the 
Eyes, and attempt to cure Vertigoes by blowing it into them. With Gu- 
ger they account it a Remedy for Fevers, and boiled in Water with Rice 
they uſe it externally by Way of Cataplaſm to Tumors of many Kinds, and 
for Pains in the Limbs. They alſo make an Ointment of the Leaves with But- 
ter, which they uſe to the ſame Purpoſes, as alſo to the cleanſing of foul Ulcers. 
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CHAP TER V. 


PisTACHI1A, 
The Piſtachia Nut, 


HE Piſtacbhia is a dry Fruit of an oblong Figure, painted at both 
Ends, and of about half an Inch in Length, and a third of an Inch 
in Thickneſs. It is of an irregularly angular Figure, elevated in ſome Places 
and depreſſed in others, and marked with one very regular and prominent Rib 
or longitudinal Ridge. The Piſtachia has a double Shell or Covering ; the ex- 
terior one is membranaceous, thin, wrinkled and dry; and is at firſt of a 
greeniſh, and afterwards of a reddiſh Colour. This is tender and brittle, but 
within or underneath this 1t has another, a hard, tough, and woody one, which 
is ſmooth and of a whitiſh Colour; within this is encloſed the Kernel, which is 
ol the ſame oblong and pointed Figure with the whole Fruit, of a green Colour, 
of a ſoft and unctuous Subſtance, and is covered with a thin reddiſh Pellicle. 
This Subſtance is much like the Pulp of an Almond, of a pleaſant Taſte, 
ſweet and luſcious, but not without ſome faint {Bitterneſs alſo with it, and is 
remarkably unctuous and oily. _ EZ et 8 
Piftachias are to be choſen new, well ripened, with full large Kernels, and ſuch 
as have not the leaſt Turn to be rancid. IE. 1 Ea 
Piſtachias were known to all the old Writers, Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus 
frequently mention them; the Arabians alſo call them Peftuch and Feſtuch, and 
we ſometimes Fiſtic Nuts. We have them from many Parts of the World; 
they are Natives of Syria, Perſia, Arabia, and the Eaft Indies; but they are 
cultivated very ſucceſsfully for the Sake of their Fruit in Jtag and France. 

There are indeed two Kinds of the Perſan or Indian Piſtachia, a larger and 
a ſmaller ; the larger alone is ſent to Europe; the ſmaller are leſs common in 
the Eaſt Indies than in Perfia, where they are however much more eſteemed 
than the large ones, as being better flavoured. 5 | 
The Tree which produces the Piſtachias we meet with, is one of the Diæcia 
Pentandria of Linnæus, and of the Arbores Flore à Fruftu remoto of Mr. Ray. It 
is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of the Terehintbus 
Indica Tbeopbraſti, and Piſtachia or Piſtacbia Fruftu ramoſo. It is a branched 
Tree, covered with a greyiſh Bark, and full of Leaves of the pinnated Kind; 
the little Leaves that compoſe each general Leaf are not placed exactly over 
againſt one another; they are ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes of a more ob- 
long Figure, and pointed; in general they much reſemble the Leaves of the 
Turpentine Tree, but that they are larger. It produces ſome male Flowers, 
and others entirely female, and theſe not on the ſame Plant, but on diſtinct 
Individuals of the fame Species; they are ſmall, and the female ones are ſuc- 
ceeded by the Fruits we ſee. The Leaves of the male Piſtachia are generally 
narrower than thoſe of the female. When the male and female Trees ſtand 
_ Near one another, Nature, by the Aſſiſtance of the Winds, does the Buſineſs of 
the impregnation. When they are at: greater Diſtances, the People who cul- 
avate them are obliged to gather the male Flowers and ſhake them over the 
temale Trees when in full Flower, in order to their being impregnated, other- 
. Vile few or no Fruits will ripen. Piſtachias 
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Piſtachias abound with a ſweet and well taſted Oil, which they will yield in 
great Abundance on being preſſed after bruiſing them ; they are wholeſome 
and nutritive, and are very proper to be preſcribed by Way of Reſtoratives, 
eaten in moderate ee to People emaciated with long Illneſſes. They 
are recommended as peculiarly good to prevent Obſtructions of the Liver 
and are found of Service in nephritic Complaints. If there be any Way of 
taking them better than that of eating them crude, it is the taking an 
Emulſion of them made with Barley Water and Almonds : They have the 
Credit of being great Provocatives to Venery, and as ſuch are made In- 
dients in many of the Compoſitions of that Intention, as the Eledtuariun 
aſatyrion and the like; but theſe, as well as the Piſtachias themſelves, are now 


much out of Uſe in Medicine. 
CHAPTER vi. 
NucLe1 Pixi, 
Pine Kernels. 


A HE Nuclei Pini, or Kernels of the Cones of the Pine, are a ſmall dry 


Fruit, half an Inch or more in Length, ſometimes near an Inch, con- 


ſiſting of a hard and woody Shell or Covering of an oblong Figure and ob- 


tuſe at both Ends, of a browniſh Colour, and ſo firm a Texture as to be ve- 
ry difficultly broken; within which is contained an oblong, cylindic, white, and 
pulpy Kernel, much like that of the Sweet Almond covered with a thin and 
tender Membrane, of a reddiſh Colour. The Kernel is of a ſweet and ve- 
ry agreeable Taſte, and is very oily. The whole Nucleus, with its exter- 
nal hard Shell on it, is contained in its natural State in the Cells of the 
Cones of the Pine Tree, between the hard Szuammæ or Scales they are exter- 


nally compoſed of. 


Vine Kernels are to be choſen ſound and firm, with full Nuclei ; and thoſe 
white, oleagineous, and pleaſant to the Taſte ; ſuch as are yellowiſh or rancid 


are to be entirely rejected. The Tree which produces them is one of the Mone- 


cia Polyandria Monadelphia of Linnæus, and of the Arbores conifere of Mr. Ray. 
It is the common Pine Tree deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the 
Name of Pinus Sativa, and Pinus Officulis duris foliis oblongis. It riſes to a con- 
ſiderable Height, and ſpreads very beautifully at the Head; its Back is red- 
diſh and full of Cracks and Flaws, its Wood yellowiſh and very refinous. 
The Leaves are narrow and oblong, they come two out of every Caſe, and 
remain green all the Winter. The Flowers are of the ſtamineous Kind, 
and are ſteril, the Fruit growing on other Parts of the Tree, not where they 


are, they only ſupplying the fecundating Farina. The Fruit is four or five In- 
ches long, of a turbinated Form, and compoſed of a Number of woody 
Squammæ, under each of which lie two of the Nuclei we have deſcribed at the 
Beginning of this Chapter. 8 


The Ancients were very well acquainted with the Pine Kernels; Dioſcorides 
and Galen call them Pityides, Strobili and Cocculi ; they had them from the INands 


of the Archipelago. At preſent they are brought to us in ſufficient Abundance 
from Laß and the South of France, where the Trees that produce them grow in 


great 


great Abundance. They abound with a thin and limpid Oil, which is eaſily ex- 

tracted from them by Expreſſion, and much reſembles that of Almonds, except 
chat it is thinner and lighter. The Kernels are not only uſed in Medicine, but 
in Places where they are to be had freſh and in Plenty, are eaten at Table, 
nd make an Ingredient in ſeveral good Diſhes. They are very proper for 
People inclined to be conſumprive, as they are balſamic and reſtorative ; they 
are alſo good againſt Heats of Utine and nephritic Complaints; they are either 
to be eaten or made into an Emulſion with Almonds and Barley Water, or 
with Piſtachias inſtead of Almons 15 
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HE Jijuba or Zizypha of the Shops is a Fruit of the pulpy Kind, 
a little dry*d in the Sun, and in that State pack'd up for Exportation, as 
Raiſins and the like are. It is of an oblong Figure, and ſomewhat reſembles a 
Olive in Shape and Size: Its uſual Length is about an Inch, and its Thick- 

neſs ſomewhat more than half an Inch. It is wrinkled on the Surface ver 
deeply and irregularly, and when cut or broken is found to conſiſt of a thick 
Pellicle, of a duſky yellowiſh red Colour, under which there lies a whitiſh and 
ſolt pulpy fungous Matter, encloſing a Stone of a rough Surface and of an ob- 
long Figure, pointed at both Ends. The Jujube has but little Smell, but it is 
of a pleaſant, ſweetiſh and reſinous Taſte. - Jujubes are to be choſen new, 
large, plump and full of Pulp, not too much wrinkled on the Surface, and 

ſuch as are of a ſweet, and pleaſant Taft. 5 4 

The Arabians, and the later Greek Writers, have been evidently very well 
acquainted with the Jujube, the former under the Name of Hanab Hunen and 
Zufaizef, and the latter under thoſe of Zizypha, Zinzipha and Zitnipha. It 
ſhould appear alſo from the Senſe of the Arabians, as to the antient Greeks, that 
they knew the ſame Fruit under the Name of Serita, for Avicenna has tranſcribed 
all that Galen ſays of the Serika_into his Chapter of the Jujube. This however 
1s not Authority enough to ground ſuch an Opinion upon. C. Baubine, and ſome 
of the other botanical Writers of Credit, have ſuppoſed the Lotus of Atheneus 

and of Theophraſtus to be our Jujube, but this is uncertain. The oldeſt Ac- 
counts that can be depended upon are thoſe of Columella and of Pliny, to both 
whom our Jujube was evidently known under the Name of the Zi and 
of which they made Fes -one of a reddiſh Colour, which | crap a is 

che Kind we now have, the other white. The Antients have left us ſo little 
however on theſe Heads, that it is not eaſy to come to any Determination about 
em. Beſide the two Species already mentioned, Lippi tells us of three others 
which he found in Apypt ;. but as we know only one pps in the Shops, that 
is all we are to be in Care about in a Work of this Kind. The officinal Jujube 
is brought to us from Marſeilles : It is cultivated in the Gardens of that Part of 
ance for Sale, but the ſmall Quantity of it uſed now makes it ſcarce worth 
While to gather them. 5 ee _ 
| e 
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The Tree which produces them is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of J inet, 
and one of the Arbores pruniferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by John Baubin, 
and others under the Name of Zizypha Sativa. It grows to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet, and is much branched and arm'd with very 
and ſharp Thorns. The Leaves ſtand Anne the Branches, and are of n 
oblong Figure, an Inch or an Inch and a half in Length, and half as much in 
Breadth ; they are of a way green, and are ſerrated at the Edges. The 
Flowers are ſmall, and grow three or four together in the A of the Leaves, 
The Fruit while growing is compoſed of a Pulp like that of a Plumb, of 3 
pleaſant and ſomewhat acid Taſte, and is covr'd with a thin Rind. The Stone 
or Nucleus is very hard and divided into two Cells, each of which contains a 
| Aattiſh, rounded and ſoft Kernel, of the Size of that of a Plumb, and of x 
bitter and ſomewhat acrid Taſte. The Fruit is eaten while freſh, and is very 
pleaſant. Jujubes, diſtill'd in 4 Retort, yield a moderate Quantity of an 
| auſtere and ſubacid Phlegm : After this a larger Quantity of a more acid and 
leſs auſtere Phlegm; and after this a much ſmaller Portion of a reddiſh Liquor, 
much more acid than the laſt; and finally a yet ſmaller Portion of a reddiſ 
brown thick Liquor, of an empyreumatic Smell, giving Proofs of its contain- 
ing no inconſiderable Quantity of an urinous Salt, as well as of an acid one; ax 
do alſo the ſeveral others, only in a more remiſs Degree. They all precipitate a 
Solution of corroſive Sublimate, and all turn Syrup of Violets red, the latter 
Liquors more than the firſt: Finally when the Fire is encreaſed there is ob- 
tained a ſmall Quantity of a butyraceous Oil, not ſo much as a Dram from the 
Pound of Jujubes, and not the leaſt Grain of conereted Salt appears in the 
Veſſels ; finally about a Dram of fix*d Salt, like that of Tartar, may be ob- 
tained from every Pound of the Fruit by Liziviation ee. 
If the old Greeks meant our Jujube by their Serica, they give it but an in- 
different Character as a Medicine. Galen tells us it was bad for the Stomach, 
difficult of Digeſtion, and apt to engender Crudities. The Arabians on the 
other hand join with the later Greeks, in attributing very great Virtues to it. 
They ſay it greatly obtunds the Acrimony of the Humors, and that it is good 
in Coughs and all Diſorders of the Breaſt, in which the Humors need to be 
inſpiffated and ſoften'd. We have been uſed to make them a general In- 
gredient in pectoral Decoctions, but the Cuſtom is of late much gone off, and 
they ate now ſcatce at all heard of in Preſcription, or to be met with in our 


CHAPTER. W 
„ 
The Sebeſten, or Myxa.. 


HE Sebeſten of the Shops, call'd alſo by ſomę Na, Myxaria, and 
 Motheica, is a dry Fruit much reſembling a ſmall dry Plumb. They 
are much of the Nature of the Jujube, being a Fruit originally ſoft. and pulp)». 
and only fo far dry'd before they are brought to us as is neceſſary to their 
J 8 
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The Sebeften is About three quarters of an Inch long, often leſs, ſeldom 
more, of a blackiſh Colour, and of a Kind of turbinated Figure, largeſt at the 
Baſe, and terminating in a Kind of Point at the Apex. Its Surface is deeply 
and irregularly wrinkled, and when perfect it is fix*d in a ſmall hollow Cup, 
| but it ſo eaſily ſlips out of this that we do not always fee it. The Fruit when 
broken is found to confift of a thin and tender membranacequs Skin like that 
of a Plum, and under that of a ſoft: arid pulpy Matter of a brown Colour, 
tough and viſeid, and of à very ſweet Taſte; within this is a Stone or Kernel 
to which the pulpy Matter adheres very firmly; this is ſometimes ridged in 
three Places with high Ribs, ſometimes flat and ſmooth in the manner of our 
common Plum Stones; it uſually contains two Neuclei or Kernels in two 
ſeparate Cells; theſe are of an oblong Figure and flattiſh, white, and of a 
pleaſant Taſte while freſh, but very diſagreeable when Stale ; though the 
Generality of the Sebeſtens have. two of theſe Kernels, and as many Cells 
in the Stones for them, yet we often meet with them with only one large Cell, 
| Sebeſtens are to be choſen large, plump, new and ſoft, of a good Taſte, and 
ſuch as have their Cup or Calyx ſtill adhering to them; ſuch as are bitter or 
rotten are wholly to be rejected. nb EgiGe ©, 
The Sebeften was wholly unknown to Divſcorides, Galen, and Theopbraſtus. 
There are ſome who imagine Atheneus meant it by the Fruit he calls Damamyxis, 


burt there is no Certainty of this. The latter Greeks however were very well 


- acquainted with it. Paulus Afgineta makes frequent mention of it under the 
Name of Myxa, and Aetius and Actuarius under that of Myxaria. The Arabians 
_ calfd it Mokaita, Muketia and Motbeica, and alſo Sebeften. We have our Se- 
beſtens from AÆgypt, Syria, and other Parts of the Taft. The Tree which pro- 
duces them is one of the Pentandria Monopynia of Linnæus, and one of the 
Arbores pruniferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by the Baubines under the 
Names of Scbeſten Domeſtica- and Sebeſten five Mya, and in the Hortus Mala- 
laricus by that of Vidimaram. Ray calls it Prunus Malabaricus frufiu racemoſo 
Calyce excepto.” It grows as high as our Plum Trees: Its Bark is thick, rough 
and whitiſh : Its Trunk is thick, and the Branches are full of Leaves and bend 
downward ; the Leaves ſtand alternately, - and are ſhort and roundiſh : The 
Flowers are ſmall, they ſtand in Cluſters and are white and ſweet ſcented, they 
ſtand in a monophyllous hollow Cup, which afterwards remains and encloſes 
the Bottom of the Fruit. The pulpy Part of the Sebeſten is, while freſh, ſo 
extremely tough and viſcous, that the beſt Bird-lime in the World is that 
which is made of it, by only beating it with common Water. Sebeſtens, 
diſtill'd in a Balneum marie, affords a fourth Part of their Weight of an inſipid, 
pellucid Phlegm, which however manifeſts ſomething of the Acid, on Ex- 
periment, turning the Syrup of Violets red; and after this a ſmall Quantity, 
about half an Ounce from the Pound, of a Liquor of a plainly acid Taſte: 
After this the Maſs taken out of the Cucurbit and put into a Retort, will yield 
about three Ounces and a half from the Pound, of a Liquor limpid and colour- 
leſs at firſt, but toward the End reddiſh, turbid, and acid to the Taſte; then 
about a fixth Part of this Quantity! of an empyreumatic, urinous Spirit, which 
ferments with Spirit of Salt, and about half an Ounce from the Pound of a 
thick Oil, in Conſiſtence —̃ͤ Lacs. The remaining Maſs well 3 
3 I __  Nields 
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yields a very acrid and firey alkaline Salt, in the Quantity of a little more tha: 
— Ps ow the Pound of Fruit originally * 4 en 0 "as 
The Sebeſten is more attenuant and reſolvent the Jujube, and has been 
given frequently in Peripneumonies, in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lungs in 
eneral, and in Stranguries, and in Hoarſeneſſes: It uſed to be a wy conſtane 
— in the pectoral Decoctions, but it is now grown out of Uſe. The 
Egyptians uſe the Birdlime which they make of the Fruit of the Sebeſten, ſome. 
times externally for the reſolving of ſchirrous Tumours, which it is faid to 
have great Virtues 1n. | e! | n ie were 5 ev | 
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HE Myrobalans are a dry'd Fruit, of which we have at this time five 
2 Kinds in the Shops. 1. The yellow or Citrine Kind. 2. The Indian or 
black. 3. The Chebulz. 4. The Bellerice. 5. The Emblice. Some have 
ſuppoſed that theſe were all the Fruit of the ſame Tree collected at different 
Periods of their Maturity; but they have err'd in that Conjecture, they are 
the Produce of ſo many different Tres 
OO 2:2 ©» » » MyroBaLanus CiTrINA, 
e The yellow AGrodalan. © +: 
The yellow Myrobalan is a dry'd Fruit of an oblong, and ſomewhat tur- 

binated Fi what we. meet with are often an Inch and half long, and three 
| of an Inch broad; they are thick and obtuſe at both Ends, and are of 
a yellowiſh Colour; they are very regularly ſtriated in a longitudinal Direction, 
having five large and bold Sirie, _—_ running at pretty nearly equal Dif- 
tances from End to End, and five others ſmaller and finer between them. They 
conſiſt of a thick and tough Bark, of a gummous Structure, an angular Stone 
or Nucleus, which is alſo of a pale yellow Colour, of an oblong Figure, furraw'd 


in ſeveral Places pretty deeply, and containing a pale brown, tough, and horny 
Kernel, cover' d Lan rw. Leary Membrane. The cortical = is all that 
is uſed in Medicine, and it is of a bitteriſn, auſtere and ſubacrid Taſte, ' 
' Theſe Myrobalans are to be choſen ſound, heavy, and ſuch as have their 

cortical Part of the moſt gummy Kind. The Tree which produces theſe grows 
in 


to the Height of our common Plum Tree, and its Leaves are 
the manner of thoſe of the Aſh. - Jobnſon in his Dendralogia calls it the Myro- 
balani fera ſorbi foliis, but we yet want an accurate Deſcription of it. 
or SO C0019 t ((( if: AE a4 
| 1 The Indian or Blact Myroba lan. 9 15 
The Indian or black Myrobalan is a Fruit approaching to the Nature of the 
yellow Kind but ſmaller, what we uſually meet with are about three quarters 
of an Inch long, rarely more, and half an Inch broad at the utmoſt; are 
of an irregular Surface; but are rather rough and corrugated, than r 
ſtriated as the yellow; 22 thickeſt in the middle, but obtuſe alſo at bot 
Ends, and are of a black Colour, both on the Surface and within, ſhining and 
looking like black Pitch: when broken they have an empty hollow — 
1 55 0 
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be Place where the Stone or Nucleus might be expected to be found, and are 
abe therefore unripe when gather d; there is ſometimes the Appearance 
of the Rudiments of a Stone or Nucleus in this Cavity, but it is rare, never 
in any Degree of Perfection. They are moderately heavy, and tolerably hard, 
ye ſcarce any Smell, but are of a bitteriſh, wes! þ and ſubacid Tafte, 
= ſomewhat acrid alſo with it; chew'd they ſtick to the Teeth, and fill 
the Mouth with Saliva. The Indian Myrobalans are to be choſen heavy, 
black, new and firm in their Structure. We ſometimes find among them ſome 
which are a little larger, more rough. and angular, and which have a Stone or 
Nucleus in the Center; it 1 that theſe are the ſame Fruit only in a ripet 
State, and their Taſte confirms this as they reſemble the others, but are leſs 
auſtere and acrid. The Tree which produces the Indian Myrobalan is of the 
Heighth of our ordinary Plum Trees; its Leaves are long and narrow and 
ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Willow. Fobn/on in his Dendrologia calls it the 
Myrobalanus Salicis folio. The yellow Myrobalans are called by Auarius, My- 
robalana Xantha, and by the Arabians, Helilegi Azafar. Theſe black ones are. 
called Indica and Damaſonia Myrobalana 2 and by the Arabians, He- 
2 Jobn Baubine diſtinguiſhes them by the Name of Myrobalani ſine 
Nuts... then in T5591 = 49-11 
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=  MyRonaLanus CRZBVUI A, 
yy gs The Chebule Myrobalan. 1 3 

The Chebule is the largeſt of all the Myrobalans, we ſometimes meet with 
it more than two Inches long, and an Inch broad; it is of an oblong Shape, 
and is much at the Baſe, than at the Point or oppoſite End; they are very 
rough and wrinkled on the Surface, and have five very remarkable prominent 
Ridges running longitudinally along them. They are of a duſky brown Co- 
lour on the Surface, and when broke they appear of a duſky blackiſh red, and 
are found to be compoſed of a og and tolerably thick Coat or Bark, en- 
cloſing an oblong Nucleus or Stone of an angular Figure, very thick and hol 
low in many Places, containing within it a Kernel of a fattiſh and unctuous Na- 
ture, and of an auſtere and bitteriſh Taſte. The pulpy or cortical Matter, which 
is the only Part uſed in Medicine, is thicker in this than in any other Species 
cf Myrobalan, and is of a ſubacrid and auſtere Taſte, with ſomewhat of Bit- 
terneſs in it. The Chebule Myrobalan ſhould be choſen large, heavy, freſh 
2 * not too much wrinkled, and with the cortical or pulpy Part tough 


The Tree which produces the Chebule Myrobalan differs greatly from that 
which produces the Citrine Kind, tho? that Fruit is of all others the moſt like 
it. Its Leaves ate not pinnated but ſingle, and reſemble thoſe of the Peach. 
Johnſon calls it Myrobalanifera Perfice folio : Veſlingius deſcribes a Tree culti- 


vated in E £Yp!, which he calls the True Chebule Myrobalan Tree, and which 
is arm'd with Thorns, and always produces two Leaves from the ſame Pedicle, 
Which are roundiſh and obtuſe at the Ends; theſe are very different from the 
Leaves of the Peach, but we are not certain that he is right as to this being the 
Tree which produces the Fruit we are treating of. Actuarius calls theſe Myro- 
= the Arabians, Helilegi Kebuli. Caſpar Baubine, 
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balani C bebulæ, or Kebulæ, 
Ahrolalani maxime anguleſe. 
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The Balleric Myrobalan. | [403 880070 
The Belleric Myrobalan differs very conſiderably from the reſt in Form 
approaching to roundneſs much more than any of thoſe hitherto deſcribed, 
indeed much leſs than the following Species. It ſomewhat reſemble 
a Nutmeg in Shape and, Colour. They are uſually about an Inch long, and 
more than three quarters of an Inch thick; tho approaching to a round Fl: 
gure, they not only deviate from it in being ſomewhat oblong, but they are 
. raiſed in ſome Places into a Sort of Ridges, tho' not very inent ones. 
They are of a browniſh Colour not very deep, but with an Admixture of Tel. 
lowneſs in it, and have a thick and large Pedicle like that of our Figs ;. they 
conſiſt of a thin cortical Part and a large Nucleus; the fleſhy. or cortital 
Part is not more than a tenth of an Inch in Thickneſs, and is of an auſtere, 
aſtringent and bitteriſh Taſte. The Stone is hard, and of a oe JO 
brown Colour, and contains a Kernel of the Size of a Hazel Nut, of a roun- 
diſh Figure but pointed at both Edd. 
The pulpy Part of this Fruit is ſofter than that of almoſt any of the other 
Kinds. It is to be choſen new, found, heavy, not too dry in the pulpy Part, 
and of a ſtrong auſtere Taſte. The Tree which produces the Belleric Myro- 
balan is of the Size of our Plum Tree, the Leaves are like thoſe of the Bay, 
but of a paler Colour. Jobnſon calls it Myrobalanus lauri folio ſubcinereo, but 
we want a Deſcription of this as much as of the reſt of theſe Trees. The later 
Greeks call theſe Myrobalans Belerice, and the Arabians, Belilegi, © 
ED MyroBaLanus EMBLII ccc 
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ENTS The Emblic Myrobalan. Ar Bug 119401 
The Emblic Myrobalans differ from all the others in their Figure, which is 
very nearly orbicular; there is ſcarce as Difference between their Length and 
Diameter; we uſually meet with them of about half an Inch in Thickneſs, but 
they are uneven on the Surface, being divided into ſix angular Faces. ny 
are of a dark greyiſh Colour tending to black, and ſometimes entirely black 
as Pitch. The cortical or pulpy Part, which is moderately thick, in Proportion 
to the Size of the Fruit, naturally divides into ſix Portions, when the Fruit is ripe, 
and diſcloſes a white Nucleus of the Size of a Hazel Nut light and angular, and 
internally divided into three Cells; when thoroughly ripe it uſually divides 
alſo either ſpontaneouſly, or with a very little Force into three Parts. 3 
The Emblic Myrobalans are to be choſen new, heavy and firm, and 
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with a 
thick and ſound pulpy Part; we ſometimes meet with them whole, but more 
uſually we ſee the Segments into which the Fruit naturally divides ſent us looſe and 
ſeparate; theſe have ſcarce any Bitterneſs, but are as auſtere and more acrid 
than any of the other Kinds. The Tree which produces the Emblic Myre+ 
balan differs from all the others in having its Leaves very finely divided. It is 
taller than any of the others, and bears a larger Quantity of Fruit ; we want 
however an accurate Deſcription of this, as well as of the reſt of the Myroba- 
lans. Ray ſuppoſes the Tree to be the Tani of the Hortus Malaburicus, and 
Dale the Nilicamaram; but theſe are Conjectures that have but little Foundation. 
The Myrobalans were all unknown to the Antients, and even 8 
modern Greeks, Afuarius ſeems the only one who knew much of 
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the Arabian, wete the People who brought them into Uſe in Medicine. We 
are to obferve that theſe Fruits are very different from the Myrobalan of Pi- 
wy, which is our Balanus Myrepfics or Ben Nut. All the Species of My- 
robalans are the Produce of the aft Indies; Bengal, Cambaya, and Malabar 
abound with them. The Indians eat them preſerved in ſeveral Manners,: and 
they ſerve them alſo for the making of Ink, and for the dreſſing of Leather. 
They all evidently contain an eſſential acid Salt; for blue Paper wetted in an 
Infuſion of them in common Water, becomes reddiſh in the ſame Manner 
zs with other weak Acids. On a chemical Analyſis they all afford a copious 
Portion A, a large Quantity of an acid Liquor, and a moderate Quantity 
ler fave been in great Eſteem in many Ages, for l open- 
ing the Bowels in a very gentle and eaſy Manner, and afterwards ſtr . 
ing them by their Aſtringency. They were long in great Eſteem in Diarrhceas, 
teries, and all other Diſorders of the Bowels, that require purging firſt, 
and binding afterwards : They were alſo uſed as Correctives to all the rougher - 
Purges, as Scammony, and the like. They were uſually given in Infuſion or 
&coQion on theſe Occaſions; for it was obſerved, that when given in Sub- 
tance,, they did not exert their purgative Faculty at all, but only their aſtrin- 
; ent: When this Quality was ſolely intended by the Preſcriber, the common 
Way was to cut off the pulpy or cortical Part of the Fruit, and after toaſting 
it before a Fire to reduce it to Powder. TY oO FR ot mas 
The Decoction of them was famous alſo as a Gargariſm for faſtening the 
Teeth ; but with all theſe | Qualities, the preſent Practice rejects all the 
Nds. To the Myrobalan Kind there belongs alſo another Fruit, as it is uſu- 
ally eſteemed, called the Bengal Bean, which was ſome Years ago greatly ex- 
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- CHAPTER . 
1 8 x _ BENGALENSIS, 

T\HE Faba Bengalenfis is an irregularly figured Body, appearing to be 
1 a diſtempered or vitiated Fruit of the Myrobalan Kind. It is a round- 
Uh and compreſſed Subſtance, generally about an Inch in Diameter, and not 
only flatted, but hollowed in the Center, in the Manner of an Umbilicus ; 
iss Surface is rough and irregular, its Colour a pale brown; it is very hard 

- firm, and when cut open is of a blackiſh Hue; it has no Smell, but is 
ot a ſtyptic Taſte. ' 1 F _ 


It is found not unfrequently among the citrine Myrobalans ſent from Benpal, 
and is very probably no other than the Fruit of that Tree, injured whi 

young by the Puncture of ſome Inſect, and by that Means thrown into a Way 
of Growth that makes it a Kind of Galt. -It has been but lately introduced 
into Medicine. Dr. Marloe of. England was the firſt who took any Notice of 


It ; he found it among the citrine Myrobalans, and preſcribed it under the 


Name of the Feba Bengalen in Fluxes | ith great Succeſs ; 
Name ot the F engalenſis in Fluxes and Hæmorrhages with great Succeis 3 
* is evidently a very good Aſtringent, There is great Probability that the 
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Account Dale gives of its being the Fruit of this Myrobalan, vitiated by an In: 
ſe&'s Puncture is true, ſince we find the common Plums on our own Trees will 
be ſometimes altered thus in their Form by the ſame Accident, and if wound- 
ed, will grow into diſtorted Shapes, and will have no Stone. 


CoccuLvs Inpicus, Sh | 5 Þ . ? 
Indian Berry. . 


e 


H E Cocculus Indicus is a ſmall Fruit of a roundiſh Figure, but with 
1 2 Depreſſion or Dent on one Side; it is of the Size of a large Pea; itz 
Surface is ſomewhat rugged or wrinkled, and is of a ſoft and friable Texture: 
in Compariſon of moſt other of the Fruits of this Kind. It is light and of 
a browniſh Colour on the Surface, and when broken is found to contain, if 
perfect and ſound, a white Kernel of an acrid Taſte, but this is very often 
wanting. It is to be choſen large, plump, and as little wrinkled on the Surfice 
as may be; heavy, and with the Kernel within it; when broken it is very 
apt to decay, and to be worm- eaten; and in theſe Caſes the Kernel is uſually 
wanting, and the whole a mere empty Shell, in which Caſe it is of "eel 
Value; when perfect and ſound, they are of a diſagreeable Smell, and of an 
acrid and nauſeous Taſte. We have them from Malabar, and ſome other Parts 
% 1 
The Tree which produces them is one of the Arbores bacciferæ Fruttu mo- 
pyreno of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Breynius under the Name of the 4+- 
bor Indica Cocculos Officinarum ferens. Its Leaves are ſmall, and of a cordated 
or Heart-like Shape; its Flowers monopetalous, and divided into five Seg- 
ments, and its Fruit grow in Cluſters. It is little uſed in the Shops be- 
ing eſteemed poiſonous. Fiſhermen have a Way of —_— it into Paſtes, 
which when eaten greedily by the Fiſh, make them appear lifeleſs for a time, 
and float upon the Water; and the good Women uſe it mixed with Staveſacre 
for deflroying Vermin in Childrens Heads ; three or four Grains of it taken 
inwardly — been found to bring on Nauſeas and Faintin gas. 


„ 
Nux Vouica, 
The Vomic Nut. 


HE Vomic Nut is a flat, compreſſed, round Fruit of the Breadth of 
a Shilling or ſomething more that, and of about the Thickneſs of 
a Crown Piece. Its Surface is not much wrinkled or corrugated, but ſometimes 
marked with tolerably regular Fibres running from the Center to the Circumfe- 
rence ; it is ſomewhat downy or woolly, and is of an extremely firm Texture, 
tough like Horn, and of a pale greyiſh Lale Colour. It has a Sort of Unbilicus 
on each Side of the Center, and is more prominent. on one Side, and more depret{- 
ed on the other; it is very difficultly cut or broken, and leaves a ſmooth and gloſ- 
fy Surface behind the Knife; it is moderately heavy, and is of a fonewhet paler 
£ e . 
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colour within than on the Surface; it has no Smell but is of an extremely bit- 
ir Yomica is to be choſen in moderately large and thick Pieces, ſound and 
firm; it 5 ſubject to be worm- eaten, in which Caſe it is friable, duſty, and 
1 no Value. ge 
T 1 Nux Vomica was not at all known to the ancient Greeks, nor are we 
clear in it, that the Arabians were acquainted with it; though what they have 
left us concerning what they call Nux Metbel, ſeems to agree very well with it. 
We have it only from the Eaſt Indies, whence it is brought with another 
Drug called the Lignum Colubrinum. Though it has been but lately known, 
there have been many Diſputes between the People, who have ſeemed beſt 
acquainted with it at firſt, as to its Nature and Origin. It was held by 
many to be a Root of a Plant, and by others to be a Fungus or an Ex- 
creſcence. But it is in Reality the Nucleus of a Fruit of an Eaſt Indian 
Tree; the Wood of which is the Lignum Colubrinum of the Shops. 
This Tree is one of the Arbores prunifere Frufiu corticoſo molliore of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed under the Name of the Caniram in the Hortus Malabaricus, Nux 
 Vomica major et Officinarum in the Prodromus Paradiſi Batavi, and by Mr. Ray, 
under that of Malus Malabarica Fructu corticoſo amaricante Semine plano com- 
preſſo. It is a tall and ſpreading Tree; its Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and are ob- 
long, broadeſt in the Middle, and terminate in an obtuſe or rounded Point ; 
both theſe and the Bark are very bitter to the Taſte. The Flowers ſtand in 
Cluſters or Umbels at the Joints of the younger Branches; the Fruit is round 
and like an Apple, green at firſt, but afterwards yellow, and conſiſts of a 
hard but thin Rind, and a white pulpy Matter encloſed : In each Fruit there 
are contained fifteen of the Seeds, or Nuces Vomicæ, diſpoſed in three Se- 
ries, but all in the ſame Cell. The Indians give a Decoction of the Root 
of this Tree in ſmall Doſes as a Purge; but they ſay, that in large Quan- 
 tities it % poiſonous ; and they pretend, that a continued Uſe of the Seeds 
in ſmall Quantities renders them incapable of receiving any Hurt from the 


Bites of Serpents. . | Lg 
We find them a certain Poiſon to Dogs, Cats, and all Kinds of Quadru- 
peds, as alſo to Birds. Taken. internally in ſmall Doſes they diſturb the 
whole. human Frame, and bring on Convulſions; and it is generally aſſerted, 
that in a Doſe of two or three Drams they are fatal. We find however that 
Many have concurred in ranking them among the Alexipharmics ; and it is cer- 
| tain that there have been Compoſitions in which this Fruit is an Ingredient, and 
chat not in ſmall Quantity, which have been taken not only without any ill Ef. 
fect but with. a very good one. Some have preſcribed ſmall Doſes of the 
Nux Vomica as a Specific againſt a Gonorrhcea, and others againſt Quartan 
Agues. But we have ſo many good and ſafe Medicines for all theſe Purpoles, 
that there ſeems no Occaſion for our having Recourſe to ſuch as theſe, which 
ſhew ſo many Signs of Miſchief. 5 e 
There is another Species of the Nux Yomica deſcribed by Breynius, and in the 
Hortus Malabaricus under the Names of Modira Caniram, and Nux Vomica Of 
ſcinarum vera. Commelin determines this Tree, not the former, to afford the 
true Nux Vomica and the true Lignum Colubrinum of the Shops, and Herman, on 
the other hand, is as poſitive as to the other. It is probable, that as the Trees 

5 1 on 7 are 
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are much alike in their Frudtification, and; in their Qualities, the Wood ang 
the Kernels of the Fruit of both are indiſcriminately ſent over to us under 
theſe Names. There is alſo yet another Kind of the Nur Yomiea, ſometimes met 
with in the Shops, which is much ſmaller than the former, ſcarce exceedin 

the Breadth of a Sixpence z otherwiſe it is very like them, and has all their 
Qualities. This is the Fruit of another Tree of the ſame Genus called Schery. 
Kaiu-Valli-Caniram, and the Wood of either of the other Trees is ſent ſome. 
times to us under the Name of Lignum Colubrinum. This Tree is the true and 


genuine one that furniſhes the officinal Wood. But of this ſee among the 
Woods. 5 


CHAPTER XII. 
FA BA Sac TI IN ATI, 
St. Puatius's Bean. 


H E Faba Sancti Ignatii, in many Particulars, very much reſembles the 
Nux Vomica, and even in its Qualities, however much boaſted of as a 
Medicine, while the other is condemn'd as a Poiſon, does not differ very widely 
of RR e og = : 5 3 
It is a dry and hard Fruit, or Kernel of a Fruit, of the Size of a large Hazel 
Nut, of an irregularly roundiſh Figure, extremely hard and variouſly knotty, 
protuberant and uneven on the Surface. It is of an extremely cloſe and firm 
Texture, very heavy, and not eaſily cut with a Knife, but when cut it leaves a 
very ſmooth and gloſſy Surface. Its Colour is a pale brown, or .blueiſh grey, 
ſomewhat like that of the Nux Yomica, and in thin Pieces; it is ſomewhat tran- 
ſparent, and ſeems of a Kind of horny Subſtance. It has no Smell, but is of 
an intenſely bitter Taſte, reſembling that of the Seeds of Citrons in Flavour, 
but vaſtly greater in Degree, The Faba Sancti Ignatii was wholly unknown to 
the antient Greeks. The Jeſuit Miſſionaries lately brought it from the Philippine 
Iſlands, with great Accounts of its Virtues. The Spaniards call it Cathalogon 
and Pepita de Biſayas; the Indians Mananag ; and Father Camelli is of Opinion, 
that this is the true Nx Metbel of Serapio and the Arabians, not the Nux YVomica, 
but that is not ſufficiently aſcertain'd. „ 

The Plant which produces the Faba Sancti Ignatii is one of the Pamiferæ of 
Ray. It is deſcribed by Father Camelli, in the Pbiloſapbical Tranſactions of Lon- 
don, under the Name of Catalongay and Cantara; and by Plukenet under that of 
Cucurbilifera Malabatbri- foliis ſcandens cujus Nuclei Faba Sancti Ignatii nuncupati. 
It is of the number of the climbing Plants, and twiſts itſelf about whatever 
Trees are near it, running up them to a very great Length. Its Stalk is porous 
and light, but it is of a woody Nature, and often is as thick as a Man's Arm. 
Its Leaves are large, undivided, and rib'd very high. The Flower is like that 
of the wild Pomegranate, and the Fruit is of the Gourd Kind, larger than 2 
Melon, and is cover'd externally with a fine thin and tender Skin, of a glofly 
Hue, and under that with a woody Rind, within which is contain'd a yellowifh 
pulpy Matter and in it the Seeds, uſually about twenty four to each Fruit; 
theſe are nearly as large as a Walnut when freſh, but they ſhrink to that of 


a Hazel Nut in drying, and to this ſhrinking is owing their extreme Rouge 
| | N | neſs 
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neſs and Irregularity on the Surface. The Indiam have a wonderful Opinion of 
the Virtues of this Fruit, they eſteem it an univerſal Medicine fit for all Diſeaſes, 
all Ages, and all Conſtitutions z; and even think that it has the Power of pre- 
' ſerving them from them by only being hung about the Neck; and they 
imagine that the Bite of the moſt venomous Serpent can 'do them no Hurt 
while they wear it. They give it internally but in very ſmall Doſes; and we have 
Accounts of its ill Effects when taken only in the Quantity of a Scruple, which 
very much agree with thoſe of the Num Yomica, and prove it a very improper 
thing to be brought into Uſe as a Medicine without proper Caution. Camelli tells 
us of a Man who took ſuch a Doſe of it, and was thrown into Tremblings, at- 
tended with violent and frightſul Convulſions, ſo that he cou'd ſcarce ſtand on his 
Feet, and had his Face contracted into a thouſand frightful Figures; yet this 
without any Alteration in the Pulſe, or in this Caſe any ſucceeding bad Symp- 
tom. And of another, who, on ſwallowing a whole Fruit, was thrown into 
a much more deplorable Condition, and would probably have. periſhed if pro- 
per Aſſiſtance had not been afforded him. It uſually occaſions vomiting with 
Convulſions: Sometimes Purgings of a violent Kind when taken by the 
Europeans, but the Indians eſcape thefe Effects of it. TORE . 
The Caſes in which it is moſt celebrated, are Vertigoes, Lethargies, Epi- 
lepſies, Aſthmas, Quartan Agues, and Worms. It is alſo given againſt 
Diſtemperatures of the Stomach, and as an Alexipharmic againſt Poiſon, and 
the Bites of venomous Animals. The uſual Way of giving it is not in Powder 
but in Infuſion, which is made by only ſteeping it in ſome hot Water till that 

Liquor has acquired a conſiderable Degree of Bitterneſs. Ten or twelve Grains 
of the Powder are a Doſe wherr it is intended to vomit the Perſon, and are to 
be given about an Hour after eating: In ſmaller Quantities it acts as a Sudorific : 
It is ſo difficultly powder*d that the uſual Way is to raſp it fine with a File or 
Raſp, and theſe Raſpings put into Wine ſoon diſſolve into a pappy Subſtance, 
and are in that State ally ſwallowed. Bernard Valentine and Wedelius ſpeak 
much in the Praiſe of this Medicine in Fevers given in proper Doſes. A 
Iincture of it is eaſily drawn with Spirit of Wine, which is a very good Method 
ol giving it, as it never operates ſo violently as the Fruit in Subſtance. 

Upon the whole it appears that the Faba Sancti Ignatii is a very powerful 
Medicine, that much good may be done with it, but that it is of the number 
of thoſe which are to be uſed with Caution. The Tincture is ſafe, even to 
Children, and is one of the beft known Remedies for their Convulſions, when 
ariſing from their moſt common Source, Diſorders in the Prime Vie 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Baccza ALKEKENGI, 
Winter Cherry Berries. 


T HE. Bacca Alkekengi is à Fruit of a very ſingular Kind: It is of the 
Size of a common Cherry, round, and of a {ſmooth Surface while growing, 
but wither'd and rumpled when it dries. It is of a beautiful red Colour, and is 
compoſed of a thin membranaceous Covering, within which there lies a ſoft 
Pulpy Subſtance, of an agreeable Der Taſte at firſt taking it into the dowd, 
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but afterwards bitteriſn; in this are contained ſeveral ſmall Seeds of a round 
but flatted Shape, and of a yellowiſh Colour. This Berry does not ſtand naked 
on the Plant, but is encloſed in a thin membranous Caſe inflated in the manner 
of a Bladder, and is brought with this Membrane about it into the Shops. It 
is to be choſen freſh, plump and ſoft, not pappy or rotten, nor too dry, of a 
good Colour, and with the membranous Bladder about it large and fair. 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Linnæus, 
and of the Herbe Baccifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical 
Writers under the Name of the Alkekengi, Solanum Veficarium, and Halicacabum. 
Cordus calls it Veficaria and Brunfeſſius ſaxifraga rubra. Its Roots are ſmall and 
fibrous, its Branches hard and ſtrong; its Leaves are broad and oblong, and 
ſtand in Pairs at .every Joint. It grows to two or three Feet high, and bears 
on the upper Parts of the Branches white Flowers like thoſe of the Solanums or 
Nightſhades. Theſe ſtand in a round Cup which is at firſt ſmall and green, but 
by degrees grows larger, and extends itſelf over the Berry, forming the Bladder 
or looſe Membrane it is cover'd with, which is often as big as a Walnut and of 
a red Colour when the Berry is ripe, and is mark'd with five remarkably high 
Ribs which give it a ſort of Pentagonal Figure. The Plant is common in 
France and Germany : We have it not wild with us, but it is very common in 
the Gardens of the Curious. „ = 
The Berries of the Alkekengi, chymically analyſed, yield firſt a limpid, - 
inodorous and inſipid Phlegm, afterwards a Phlegm of a ſubacid and ſaline 
Taſte ; after this comes over a "oy ſtrongly acid and auſtere Phlegm, in a 
moderately large Quantity; and after this a reddiſh, empyreumatic, acid and 
acrimonious Liquor; and finally a thick Oil like Butter, in about the Quantity 
of two Scruples from the Pound of the Fruit. The Remainder in the Retort, 
burnt in an open Fire, and the Aſhes lixiviated, yields a very conſiderable 
Portion of a fix d alkali Salt like that of Tartar ; there may near a quarter of an 
Ounce of this Salt be ſeparated from every Pound of the Berries, which thoſe 
who are uſed to chymical Analyſes of Bodies of this Kind will know to be 
a very large Proportion. It is ſingular alſo in this Fruit, that it yields no con- 
creted volatile Salt, nor not the leaſt Drop of an urinous Spirit, the latter of 
which, in greater or leſs Quantity, is almoſt univerſal in Bodies of this Kind. 
The Alkekengi Berries ſtand recorded for very great Virtues as a Diuretic. 
They may be eaten crude, or candy'd in the manner of other Fruits in Sugar; 
five or ſix Berries are a Doſe. They often bring away Gravel and eaſe nephritic 
Pains ; they are alſo good in the Jaundice, and in many other chronic Com- 
plaints ; but at preſent they are very little uſed, and ſcarce to be met with 
min the Shops. 5 b Eos 


CHAPTER XV. 
Bac Acni CasT1, 
Agnus Caſtus Berries. 


HE Baccæ Agni Caſti are a ſmall roundiſh Fruit, about the Size of 

an ordinary Pepper- Corn, and of a duſky greeniſh brown or olive 
Colour. Their Surface is variouſly corrugated or wrinkled ; they are — 
| F f | | 1 | an . 
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and not very heavy, and they conſiſt each of a thin membranaceous Co- 
vering, Within which 1s a ſoft pulpy Matter encloſing four ſmall, oblong and 
fender Seeds, which are very ſmall in Proportion to the Size of the Berry, and 
are each encloſed in its ſeparate Cell. The Berries have no very remarkable 
Smell; but they are of an acrid and ſomewhat diſagreeable Taſte; they are to 
be choſen freſh, large, and full grown, not too dry, nor ſoft enough to cruſh 
eaſily between the Fingers, for ſuch are uſually rotten. They are to be of a ſtrong 
Tafte ; they loſe much of this when long kept, and with it their Virtues. 

The Shrub which produces theſe Berries is one of the Didynamia Angioſper- 
mia of Linneus, and one of the Arbores frufu calyculato of Mr. Ray. It is 
deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Names of Vitex and Agnus 
Caſtus. Ma ttbiolus calls it Salix Amerina, and Lobel, Eleagrion Theophraſti. It 
is a ſmall Shrub, growing rarely to more than four or five Feet high; its 
Branches are tough like thoſe of the Willow or Ofier, the Leaves are of the 
digitated Kind, and reſemble thoſe of Hemp ; they are compoſed of four, five, 
or more, which are oblong, narrow, and notch'd at the Edges; they are of 
a duſky green on the upper Side, and of a filvery white beneath. The Flowers 
ſtand in Cluſters round the upper Parts of the Twigs and form a Kind of Spikes. 
They are ſmall and purpliſh, or variegated with purpliſh and white; theſe are 
ſucceeded by the Berries already deſcribed. Ep Fed poo ill 
The Berries of the Agnus Caſtus are good in Hyſteric Complaints. They 
have been greatly celebrated as on. ee of Venery, and it has been ſaid that 
a Man need only take them regularly for ſome time to get the better of all 
venereal Deſires; but on the other hand it is affirm'd by many, who have try'd 
them, that they are really Provocatives; it would be eaſy perhaps to determine, 
which of thoſe contrary Opinions is right; but the Fruit is at preſent wholly 
rejected, and not to be met with in the Shops. 3 . 


CHAPTER XVI „ 
Nux CupREss !, 7 


The Cypreſs Nut. 


FRUHE Fruit improperly called Cypreſs Nut, as not at all of the Nut 
5 | Kind, is oblong or roundiſh, of a hard and almoſt woody Texture, 
and of a duſky brown Colour; it is of the Size of a large Nutmeg, and of an 
extremely rough Surface, full of Prominences and Depreſſions, and of very 
deep Cracks and Fiſſures, which ſometimes divide it as it were into ſeveral 
Portions or Tubera of a clavated Form, large at the Surface, and ſmaller as 
they approach the Center. In the Commiſſures of theſe are lodged the Seeds 
which are ſmall, oblong, and of a browniſh Colour, with ſome Admixture of 
reddiſh, and are rounded at one End and pointed at the other. 3 
The Tree which produces this Fruit is one of the Monæcia Monadelphia of 
Linneus, and one of the Frutices coni feræ frufiu a flore remoto of Ray. It is 
the common Cypreſs deſcribed by Authors under the Name of the Cupreſſus 
vulgaris, and by them divided into two Kinds, a Male and Female, the one 
deſcribed under the Name of the Cupreſſus mas, and Cupreſſus mas ramos extra ſe 
argens, the other Cupreſſus famina. They are eaſily Giſtinguiſh'd by he 
h re 
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Characters expreſſed in their Names, the one being branch'd, the other grow- 
ing with a ſtrait ſmall Head. The Wood is hard, reddiſh, and ſtrongly ſcen- 
wc. , ſomewhat like that of the Saunders. The Leaves are narrow and like 
thoſe of the Tamariſk, they remain green all the Winter. The Male Flowers 
are ſtamineous, and on other Parts of the ſame Tree ſtand the Rudiments of 
the Fruit, which after the Farina is ſhed from the others ripen into the Bo- 
dies already deſcribed. | ' 

The Cypreſs Nutis a very powerful Aſtringent and Balſamic. In Diarrhœas 
and Dyſenteries there is ſcarce any ſimple Medicine preferable to it. It is alſo 
ſaid to be a very good Febrifuge, but with all theſe Virtues it is very little re- 
garded at preſent in the Shops. © 


— — 
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FRUIT 8 uſed freſh. 
CHAPTER I. T 


Fzgucrus CyNnosBAT1, 
Heps. 


— HE Frufus Oynoſbati, commonly known by the Name of Heps, are 2 


Fruit of an oblong Figure, thickeſt in the middle, and growing ſmaller 


toward each End, of a red Colour, ſoft when ripe, and conſiſting of a pulpy 
Matter, of a very agreeable tartiſh Taſte, encloſed within a thin Skin or Rind, 


and ſurrounding a great Number of ſmall, whitiſh, hairy, and very rough Seeds, 
The Shrub which produces it is ſufficiently known under the Name of the 
common Briar or Dog Roſe. It is one of the Icoſandria Pentag ynia of Linnæus, 
and of the Frutices fructu umbilicato minore of Ray. It is truly of the Roſe Kind, 


and is diſtinguiſh*d by the botanical Writers under the Name of Roſa fylveſtris 
inodora five canina, Roſa fylveſtris alba cum rubore, folio glabro, and Roſa canina 


znodora, It grows to ſix or eight Feet in Height; but its Stem is ſo ſlender, 
that it is not able to ſupport itſelf at this Height unleſs it be ſituated among 
other Buſhes. The Rind is of a browniſh Colour on the older Branches, and 

green on the young Shoots, and is beſet with a great Number of ſtrong ſharp 
and hooked Prickles. The Leaves are of the pinnated Kind, compoſed of a 
Number of others which are oblong and broad, ſerrated about the Edges, and 
of a gloſſy green Colour. The Flowers are as broad as a half. Crown or 
more, and are perfectly like the common ſingle Roſes but ſmaller ; they are 


white or pale red, and are ſucceeded by the Fruit already deſcribed, the Em- 


bryo of which is ſituated under the Cup of the Flower; and conſequently that 
Cup is protruded by it, and affix'd to its farther End till it falls off. 
A Pound of the Pulp of Heps ſeparated from the Membranes and Seeds, 


as for making the Conſerve, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about five Ounces 
of a colourlets Liquor, clear, of no remarkable Smell, but of a faintly acid Taſte, 


with ſomething vinous in it; after this there come over about eight Ounces of 
a Liquor at firſt clear and colourleſs as the former, but of a more ſtrongly acid 
Taſte, leſs pleaſant and ſomewhat auſtere, and toward the laſt Runnings ſome- 
what browniſh and very acid, and withal very auſtere ; after this come er 

| about 
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about two Drams of a yet browner Liquor, of a very empyreumatic Smell, 
of an acrid Taſte, but with an evident Mixture of an urinous Alkali with it; 
and finally about two Drams of Oil, oreat Part of it fluid and thin, but ſome 
of the laſt running very thick and like Treacle. The Remainder in the Retort, 
calcined and lixiviated, yields about two Scruples of a fix d alkaline Salt. 

The Heps are eſteemed attenuant and diuretic, but they are little uſed, ex- 
cept in the Conſerve, which is a very pleaſant one, and ſerves very conveniently 
to reduce the worſer taſted Ingredients, of an Electuary or Linctus into Form. 


CHAPTER I 
"TS. 
The Quince. 


AE Quince is a large Fruit, of the oy and Size of a large Pear : Its 
Rind is not very thick, but it is cover'd with a great deal of downy or 


| woolly Matter. The pulpy Part is juicy when ripe, but of an auſtere and 


aſtringent Taſte; and the Seeds, which are contain'd in it, as thoſe in the Ap- 
e or Pear, are oblong, or of an oval Figure, ſomewhat flatted, and of a dark 
| blackiſh Colour; when taken into the Mouth they are inſipid, but extremely 
) FORT a „ 35 5 
The Tree which produces this Fruit is one of the Icoſandria Pentagynia of 
Linnæus, and one of the Arbores fruttu umbilicato majore ſeve Pomifere umbilicate 
| of Ray. It grows to no great Height, and its Branches are irregular in their 
Growth, and uſually bent and. crooked. The Bark is brown and rough, the 
Leaves are moderately large, oblong and broad, ſmooth at the Edges, and 
terminate in an obtuſe Point; they are of a deep green on the upper Side, but 
white and woolly below. The Flower 1s Ay large and of a white Co- 
Jour, with a Bluſh of red in it. It is compoſed of five Petals, expanded in a 
circular Form. The Cup is divided into five Segments, and when the Flower 
is fallen, the Embryo placed under it enlarges by Degrees into the Fruit juſt 
mentioned. The Tree is very frequent in our Gardens, and is deſcribed by Au- 
thors under the Names of Malus Cydonia and Cotonea. + 35 
A Pound of the pulpy Part of ripe Quinces, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields fi 
between four and five Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, of an obſcurely 
acid Taſte; after this there comes over nearly double that Quantity of a Liquor 
ſtill clear and colourleſs; the firſt Runnings of which are more ſtrongly acid than 
the former, and the laſt very auſtere; after this comes over a ſmall Quantity, 
about three Drams, of a browniſh empyreumatic Liquor, very ſtrongly acid,. 
and very auſtere; and finally about half a Dram of a thick and coarſe Oil. The 
Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields ſome- 
what leſs than a Scruple of a fix'd alkaline Salt. 
The Seeds of the Quince are much uſed in making a Mucilage, which is 
cooling and emollient, and obturids the Acrimony of the Humors. The. Fruit 
elf is aſtringent and ſtomachic, but the principal Uſe of it in the Shops is 
in the Syrupus Cydoniorum prepared from its Juice with Sugar; this is a very 
Pleaſant Syrup, but ſometimes has accidental bad Qualities, whole Quantities 
f it having proved emetic from the Inadvertency of the Apothecary in ſuffer- 
g it to ſtand too long in the Copper Veſſel in which they uſually make it. 
2 | | CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Morus, 
The Mulberry. 


HE Mulberry is a Fruit of an oblong Figure, very ſucculent, and of 
an uneven, and as it were granulated Surface ; of a green Colour at 
firſt, afterwards red, and when ripe of a blackiſh Purple. It is of a very 
agreeable Taſte, and its Juice ſtains every thing it touches : It is compoſed 
of an Axis which is oblong, and not very thick; and to which are affixed on 
every Part a Number of little globular or oval Bodies, ſeeming ſo many ſepa- 


rate and diſtinct Berries, which by their Union form the compleat Mulberry; 
the Seeds are roundiſh. "OMP | 


The Tree which produces it is well known to us under the Name of the 


common Mulberry. It is one of the Monæcia Tetrandria of Linneus, and of the 


Arbores Fruftu aggregato of Ray. It is diflinguiſhed by the botanical Writers 
by the Name of Morus vulgaris, Morus nigra, and Morus Fruftu nigro. It 
grows to twenty or thirty Feet in Height; its Bark is very rough, and of a 
deep dirty brown Colour, frequently cracked and chopped in many Places. 
The Leaves are large, oblong, and broad, ſerrated at their Edges, and termi- 


nating in a Point; they are of a bright green Colour while young, but darker 
afterwards, and are very rough to the Touch. The Flowers grow in dif- 
ferent Parts of the Tree from thoſe where the Fruit grow; they are of the 


amentaceous Kind, and conſiſt each of a Cup compoſed of four Leaves, with 
the Stamina riſing from it. It is not a Native of England, but the Pleaſantneſs 


of the Fruit has made it be univerſally cultivated in our Gardens. 


The Fruit while unripe is very aſtringent, but when thoroughly ripe it 


is of a contrary Quality, rather purgative, cooling, and very pleaſant, quench- 


ing Thirſt. The principal Uſe now made of it in the Shops is in the Syrup, 
which is made of the Juice of the ripe Fruit and Sugar, and is a very pleaſant 
and cooling. ” DOE 


CHAPTER W. 


RIBESIA Nicra, 
Black Currants. 


D LACK Currants are a Fruit conſiderably larger than the common red 
ones, they are of a roundiſh Figure and black Colour, and conſiſt of a 
thin Membrane, ſurrounding a Number of hard Seeds lodged in a Quantity of 


Juice, in the ſame Manner as in the common red or white Currant. They are 
of a diſagreeable Taſte, ſour and faintiſh if ever ſo ripe, but when baked with 


Sugar, they become much more pleaſant. 3 
The Shrub which produces — is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of 


Linnæus, and one] of the Frutices Fructu umbilicato minore of Ray. The bota- 
nical Writers have diſtinguiſned it by the Names of Ribes nigrum vulgo diétun 
folio olente; Ribeſcium Fructu nigro, and Groſſularia non Spinoſa Frutiu major 


nigro, 
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nero. It grows to about three Feet in Height; its Stem is ſlender and brit- 
tle, and is covered with a ſmooth Bark of a darker Colour toward the Bottom, 
and paler toward the upper Parts. The Leaves in ſome Degree reſemble thoſe 
of the common Vine; they are broad and divided fomewhat deeply into ſe- 
veral Segments, ſerrated about the Edges, and of a deep green on the upper 
Side, where they are ſmooth, but ſomewhat paler and hairy underneath z when 
bruiſed they have a very ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell. The Flower conſiſts 
of five ſmall Petals, and is ſupported by a Cup divided in the fame Manner 
into five deep Segments; theſe are ſucceeded by the Fruit already deſcribed ; the 
Root is firm, ſpreading, and very laſting. The Shrub is a Native of England, 
though not common with us. It always grows near Waters in its wild State, 
and is found moſt abundantly about the Banks of Rivers in the Northern 
Counties, though it has been met with wild in Farwickſhire and ſome other 
of the leſs remote Counties. It is cultivated very frequently in Gardens for 
the Sake of the Fruit, of which ſome People make Tarts ; bur it is more uſed 
in Medicine than at Table. The French call it Caſſit, and are very full of the 
Opinion that it has more Virtues than many of the more generally received 
Plants of the Shops. The Leaves are given in Powder or Infuſion, or their 
Juice expreſſed and drank, or in Defect of theſe, the Bark of the Root; either 
Part is recommended in Dropſies, and many other chronic Diſeaſes. But the 
oreat Virtue is againſt the Bite of a mad Dog, or of any other. venomous Ani- 
mal. They not only give the Leaves or Bark internally on theſe Occaſions, 
but bruiſe them and apply them to the Wound. We have not brought the 
Leaves into Uſe in England, and cannot therefore determine what Right they 
have to the Praiſes beſtowed on them by our Neighbours. The Berries are 
the only Part we uſe; they have been long famous in England for Quinſies 
and fore Throats, and had thence obtained the old Name of Squinancy or 
Quinſey Berries. But the Uſe of them had been ſome time neglected on theſe 
| Occaſions, when Mr. Baker, having received Benefit by them, recommended, 
and in ſome Meaſure lately brought them into Uſe again. of ns 
A Pound of ripe black Currants, diſtilled by the Retort, yield firſt about 
four Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Liquor, of an agreeable Smell and of a 
ſweetiſn Taſte at firſt, but toward the laſt Runnings ſomewhat acid; after this 
there come over about nine Ounces of a Liquor ftill clear and colourleſs, at 
lirſt ſomewhat more ſtrongly acid than the former, and afterwards much more 
ſo, and towards the laſt Runnings auſtere, and of an alkaline and urinous 
Taſte mixed together; after this comes over a very ſmall Quantity, between 
two and three Drams, of a browniſh and empyreumatic Liquor, partly of an 
acid, and partly of a volatile alkaline Nature; and finally about a Dram and 
half of a thick Oil like Treacle. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and 
lixiviated, yields about a Scruple of a fixed alkaline Salt. 1 
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PARTS of VEGE TABLES 
Uſed in ME DICINE. 
CLASS the SIX TH. 
SEEDS. 


_ he Srade commonly uſed in Medicine are the following. 


1. ANISE SEED. 9. SMALLAGE SEED. 18. MzLon Szxp, 
2. Caraway SEID. 10. HARTswoR T SEED. 19. CaRTHaMvus 8115. 
3. CUMMIN SEED. 11. THLASPI SEED. 20. Heme Szzp. 
4. CoxtanDer SzED. 12. MUSTARD SEED. 21: Navew SED 
5. FENNEL SEED. 13. Lin SEED. 22, Ricinvs SExp. 
6. Maceponian Pars- 14. WORM SEED. | 23. SORREL SEED. 
LEY SEED. 15. FENUGREEK SEED. 24. PSYLLIUM SEID. 
7. DiLL SzzDd. . 16. CUCUMBER SEED. 25. STAVESACRE SEED. 
8. BisHoPSWEED SEED. 17. CITRUL SEED. 26. HEN BANE Seen. 


of SEEDS. 
CHAPTER L 


SEMEN Anis, 
Aniſe Seed. 


A NISE Seed is a ſmall Seed of an oblong Shape, ending each Way in an 
obtuſe Point ; its Surface is very deeply ſtriated, and it is of a ſoft and lax 
Subſtance, very light and eaſily broken. Its Colour is a Kind of pale Olive 
or greeniſh grey; it has a very ſtrong and aromatic Smell, and a ſweetiſh 
but acrid Taſte, in the whole however not difagreeable. EO 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Linnets, 
and of the Herbs umbelliferæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by the botanical Wri- 
ters under the Name of Aniſum vulgare, Apium Ani ſum diltum, and Cuminum 
dulce. The Root is ſmall and fibrous, the lower Leaves roundiſh, but di- 
vided into three Parts; but the upper ones are finely divided into long and 
narrow Segments. The Stalk is hollow and branched, and the Flowers grow 
in Umbels, and are ſucceeded each by a Fruit conſiſting of two of the Seeds, 
which are the Aniſe of the Shops. Aniſe Seed is to be choſen large, fair, * 
an 


ANIS E 8 EE D. — 
new and clean, of a good Smell and acrid Taſte. The Plant is cultivated in 
many Parts of France, but the fineſt Seed comes from the Iſland of Malta, 

where it is raiſed for Sale, and whence a great Part of Europe is ſupplicd. 
The whole Plant of the Aniſe, diſtilled freſh in a Balneum Mariæ, yields a 
limpid, but ſtrongly ſcented Water, in the Quantity of one fifth of its Weight: 
and after this, of an acid Liquor, twice the Quantity of the former; and with 
this a ſmall Quantity of the eſſential Oil. The Herb remaining in the Alembic, if 
then put into a Retort, and the Diſtillation continued, yields about a Quarter of 
an Ounce from the Pound of a Liquor evidently containing both an acid and 
an alkaline urinous Salt, and about half that Quantity of an eſſential Oil, part- 
ly thin and fluid, partly of the Conſiſtence of Butter; and the Remainder cal- 
cined in an open Fire and lixiviated, will yield near a Dram and half of an 
alkaline Salt from the Pound of the Herb. 
The Seed abounds greatly in eſſential Oil, which is eaſily ſeparated from it by 
Diſtillation, and which it affords in very different Quantity, according as it is 
new or old, and as it has been gathered mature or unripe. The Seed is 
| bruiſed and ſteeped in Water for twenty four Hours, and then diſtilled for this 
Oil; there comes over a ſtrong ſcented Water with a large Quantity of it 
ſwimming on the Surface, which is to be ſeparated and kept for Uſe. There 
is alſo a Way of obtaining an expreſſed Oil from it; to this Purpoſe the Seed 
zs bruiſed and held over the Vapour of boiling Water, till thoroughly heated 

mud moiſtened by it, and then committed to the Preſs, where it is to be ſtrong- 
ly preſſed; by this means there will be obtained a greeniſh, well ſcented, 
ſueet, and pleaſant Oil, in the Quantity of an Ounce more or leſs from the 
Pound of the Seeds. This Oil, as well as the diſtilled one, are fluid in warm 
— but they both concrete with the leaſt Cold into a Subſtance like 
_ e ge ny” 
Aniſe Seed has long been in great Reputation in the Shops; it ſtands at the 
Head of the four greater hot Seeds, the other three being thoſe of Carui, 
Cummin, and Fennel; it is a very celebrated Carminative. The old Writers 
extol it as a Stomachic, and preſcribe it in all Caſes of bad Digeſtion, from what 

they call Coldneſs of the Stomach, alſo in Cholics, Hiccoughs, Pains in the Head, 
and in Diarrhœas; and in all theſe Caſes it is at this Time found to ſucceed 
very well. It is faid to be good to occaſion a Supply of Milk in thoſe who 
{uckle Children; it is of excellent Service in the Gripes and Tormina of 
Children which ariſe from a tough Phlegm, as it acts on theſe Occaſions as 
an Attenuant and Diſſolvent of no mean Kind. It alſo gives Relief in the 
Convulſions Infants are often ſubje& to from bad Concoction of their Food, 
given in Powder, in Doſes of five, ten, or more Grains. It is found to purge 
Children very ſafely and certainly; it is good in Difficulties of breathing, and 
in Pains of the Breaſt, which have their Origin from a tough viſcid Phlegm. 
lt promotes the Diſcharge by Urine, and is very happily joined with Purges 
to prevent their griping in the working. The Seed is given in Powder from 
ten Grains to thirty, but the Oil by Diſtillation is much more frequently uſed, 
and anſwers all the ſame Purpoſes. The Seed in Decoction however is bet- 
_ than the Oil in Cholics ; the Doſe of the Oil is from five to fifteen Drops. 
The Oil is uſed externally by ſome againſt the Gripes in Infants, by anoint- 
ung the Navel with it. The diſtilled Spirit of Aniſe Seed has alſo been long 
| Uuu 2 famous 
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famous in the Shops as a Cordial and Carminative: It has been ſometimes made 
by Fermentation of the bruiſed Seed in Water, but the more frequent Method 
now is to impregnate common Moloſſes Spirit with the Oil of the Seed by 
Diſtillation. 1 . 
Aniſe Seeds have been formerly made an Ingredient in many officinal Com- 
poſitions, but at preſent their known and ſtrong Taſte has excluded them from 
many of them, though perhaps to the Diſadvantage of the Patient. Oil of 
Aniſe Seed is frequently mixed, a Drop or two for a Doſe, in purging Pills, 
in which Caſe it anſwers the double Purpoſe of diſſolving the reſinous Particles 
of the Medicine, and of preventing Gripings in the Working. There is a way 
of candying the Seed in Sugar, in which Form it is pleaſant, and does great 
Service in Diſorders of the Stomach from Indigeſtions. 


* 


CHAPTER I. 


SEMEN CaRUn, 
Carraway Seed. 


FNARRAWAY SEED is a ſmall Seed, of an oblong and ſlender Figure, 
pointed at both Ends and thickeſt in the Middle. It is rounded or gibbous 
on one Side, and flatted on the other, and is deeply ftriated on the Surface : lt is 
conſiderabiy heavy, eaiily bruiſed in a Mortar, and grows damp and unctuous 
in the doing it. Its Colour is a deep brown, its Surface perfectly free from 
Hairyneſs, and ſomewhat bright or gloſſy. It is of a very penetrating Smell, 
not diſagreeable, and of a hot, acrid, and bitteriſh Taſte. Carraway Seed is 
to be choſen large, new, and of a good Colour, not duſty, and of a ſtrong 
agreeable Smell. 3 5 5 = 
The Plant which produces the Carraway Seed is one of the Pentandris 
Digynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ umbellifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed 
by all the botanical Writers under the Names of Carum, Careum, Carui, and 
Cuminum pratenſe. Its Root is long and ay thick as a Man's Thumb: Its 
Stalk is hollow, ſtriated, and not hairy: Its Leaves are finely divided, and of 
a duſky green Colour. The Flowers are ſmall and white, and ſtand in Umbells 
on the Tops of the Stalks and Branches ; the Seeds which follow theſe ftand 
two together, with their flat Sides joined one to the other. It grows wild 
in the Meadows of France and Itahy, and in many other Places; but it 1s 
_w_ in Fields, for the Sake of the Seeds, in Germany, and many other Parts 
of Europe. _ 1855 . 1. - 
| Chemically analyſed it yields a very large Quantity of eſſential Oil, and it 
the Diſtillation be made in a Retort, no ſmall Portion of a Liquor, containing 
evidently both an acid and a urinous Salt, is obtained. The Oil proper for in- 
ternal Uſe is made by bruiſing and ſteeping the Seed in Water, and then diſtil- 
ling it in the Alembic in the common Way. 5 
The Seed is ſtomachic, diuretic, and carminative: It is one of the four 
greater hot Seeds of the Shops: It diſcuſſes Flatulencies, promotes Digeſtion, 
and is a very ſpeedy Remedy in cholicy Pains, but it is apt to heat and irritate 
too much, and therefore its Uſe is to be carefully avoided, whenever there 8 
ſuſpected to be Danger of an Inflammation. The Seed is given in — 
: rom 
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from five Grains to twenty-five; the Oil from one to ſix cr eight Drops: The 
moſt convenient Way of giving this is 3 4 on ſome powder'd Sugar. The 
Root of the Plant, where it is to be had freſh, is eſteem'd in many Caſes pre- 
ferable to the Seed. It is a common Ingredient in diuretic Apozems among 
the Germans. A Decoction of the Seeds, apply'd by way of Fomentation ex- 
ternally to the Belly, is often found to give Relief in the Cholic ; the eſſential 
Oil mix'd with that of Wormwood, and with Oil of Almonds, is ſometimes 
uſed alſo by way of Liniment on the ſame Occaſion, and with great Succeſs. 
Carraway Seed 1s an Ingredient in many of the officinal Compoſitions, and has 
been ſo formerly in many more, but its Taſte is now ſo well known, that its Uſe 
is in a great. meaſure avoided. It is a very common Ingredient in our Foods, 
and ſcarce any of the light Cakes are made without it. 


CHAPTER III. 
Semen CY MINI, 
Cummin Seed, 


UMMIN SEED is a long and lender Seed, ſcarce ſo thick as the 
Aniſe Seed, but nearly of twice its Length. Its Surface is ſtriated with 
levera! deep longitudinal Furrows : It is prominent and gibbous on one Side, 
and flatted on the other, and uſually grows ſomewhat crooked in the drying. 
lt is of a tough and firm Texture, not ſo eaſily powder'd as ſome of the 
other Seeds, unctuous when bruiſed, and of a duſky greeniſh brown Colour. 
It is of a very ſtrong but not diſagreeable Smell, and of an acrid and pungent 
Taſte. es yt _— e 
Cummin Seed is to be choſen new, large and clean: It is very ſubject to decay 
with keeping, and when it is broken or duſty, and has loſt its Smell in a great 
Degree, it is to be rejected: It is very ſubje& alſo to breed Inſects and be 
Worm-eaten : If, when a Quantity of it is taken up in the Hand, the Seeds are 
found hanging together in Cluſters in ſeveral Places, it is a Proof of Inſects 
among it, and that it is not fit for Uſe. 3 | os 

Europe is in a great meaſure ſupply*'d with Cummin Seed from the Iſland of 
Malia, where it is cultivated in Fields as Corn with us. The Plant which pro- 
duces it is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ 
umbellifere of Mr. Ray. Its Root is fibrous: Its Stalk ſeldom grows to more 
than twelve or fourteen Inches high: Its Leaves are finely divided like thoſe 
of Fennel, but much ſmaller, and the Segments not ſo thin. The Flowers are 
{mall and white, and ſtand in round and ſmall but compact Umbells ; the 
Seeds ſucceed to theſe and ſtand two together with their flat Sides joined. All 
the botanical Writers have deſcribed the Plant, they call it Cyminum, and 
Feæniculum Orientale, or Oriental Fennel. 5 
Cummin Seed, on a chemical Analyſis, affords a large Quantity of an eſſential 
Oil, and of an auſtere and ill taſted Phlegm, containing an acid, and with it 
an urinous Salt. It is a very good Carminative and Stomachic. It is given 
with great Succeſs in Cholics, and often in Vertigoes, and other Diſeaſes of 
the Head, which have their Origin from Diſorders in the Stomach. It is uſed 
externally in Cataplaſms and Fomentations with great Succeſs, wherever a 

* warm 
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warm Diſcutient is required. Cummin Seed bruiſed, put into a Bag and 
moiſtened by ſprinkling Brandy over it, is frequently apply'd to the Belly in 


Cholics, and that with Succeſs. 


The eſſential Oil of Cummin Seed, drawn by Diſtillation with Water in the 
Alembic, is one of the beſt Carminatives the Materia Medica affords us; it is 
leſs pleaſant indeed than that of Aniſe or Carraway, but it is greatly more 
efficacious. Its Doſe is two or three Drops on Sugar, and in this ſmall Quan- 
tity it ſeldoms fails of giving immediate Relief in the moſt racking Pains of the 
Cholic. The good Women have alſo a Way of droping it on a Piece of hot 
Bread, and applying it . in uterine Complaints. The Seed is an In. 
gredient in ſeveral of the Shop Compoſitions, intended for external as well az 


internal Uſe: There is a Plaiſter nam'd from it, and it has been-preſcribed in 
moſt of the old purgative EleCtuaries. 95 


CHAPTER iv. 
SEMEN CORIANDRI, 
Coriander Seed. 


H E Semen Coriandri is a Seed of a very remarkable Figure : It is pretty 
| | regularly hzmiſpherical, or of the Shape of half a Globe. We uſually 
fee it in its natural Way of growing, which is two of theſe Seeds join'd together 
by their flat Sides, in which Caſe it repreſents an entire and pretty regular 
Sphere. The two Seeds thus join'd are of about half the Bigneſs of a Pea, of 
a tolerably ſmooth Surface, and of a friable Texture. They are very light and 
eaſily powder'd, not fo unctuous and moiſt when bruiſed as many of the other 
Seeds, and of a pale whitiſh Colour. Coriander Seed is to be choſen new, 
ſound and firm, of an agreeable aromatic Smell and pleaſant Taſte, leſs pungent 
than that of the other carminative Seeds, but yet far from inſipid. It is very apt 
to be deſtroy'd by Inſects, and when Worm- eaten, duſty, and too light, is to 
be rejected. 8 . a | 
| We have our Coriander Seed from France and Germany, where it is cultivated 
in great Plenty. The Plant which ee it is one of the Pentandria Digyna 
of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ umbelliferæ of Mr. Ray. All the botanical Writers 
have deſcribed it under the Name of Coriandrum majus, and Coriandrum. Its 
Root is long and ſlender, uſually ſingle, and furniſhed with but few Fibres its 
Stalk is rounded. ſmooth and hollow, but fill'd up with a ſpongy Pith. It 
grows to about two Feet high; its lower Leaves are rounded and finely notched 
at the Edges; its upper ones are divided into ſmall and narrow Segments. 
The Flowers are ſmall and of a pale Fleſh Colour, or white with a faint Caſt of 
red; they ſtand in ſmall and not very compact Umbells, and each of them 1s 
ſucceeded by a Fruit compoſed of two Seeds, of the Shape already deſcribed, 
joined ſo cloſely together as to make one entire globular or ſpherical Body. 


It is remarkable, that tho' the Seed of this Plant is of ſo agreeable a Scent, 
the other Parts of it, if bruiſed, have the 


Kill'd offenſive Smell of the Bug when 
ill'd. 
Coriander Seed, while green, has a very ſtrong Smell, and is apt to affect 
the Head, but this goes off in the drying, into the fine light aromatic Smell we 
8 - 85 perceive 
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perceive in it. Chemically analyſed it yields a ſmall Portion of a fine, thin, 
and fragrant efſential Oil, and with it an acid Phlegm, and a ſmall Quantity of 

urinous Spirit. 1 
7 he Yirwas of Coriander Seeds have been much diſputed among the An- 
cients; ſome have held them to be cold, narcotic, and ſtupefying, others 
declare them innocent and wholeſome. Matthiolus tells us they ſhould never 
de admitted either into Foods or Medicines, unleſs they have been firſt ſteeped 
| for three Days in Vinegar ; and Tragus tells the Druggiſts, that it they ſell 
the Seeds without this Preparation, or ſome other equivalent one, they fell 
z Poiſon under the Name of a Remedy. If there be any Grounds for this 
| heavy Charge againſt Coriander Seed, it appears however to be rather appro- 
priated to it while green, than after it is become mild and aromatic by dry- 
ing, and it appears from Experiment, that this fimple Proceſs is a better 
Corrective for it than all the Trouble of macerating it in Vinegar. 

We find it in conſtant Uſe among our Confectioners, and in many Kinds of 
Food, and never hear of its being attended with any bad Effects. It is indeed 
a good Carminative and Stomachic, and is found to do great Service in Pains 
the Head ariſing from Crudities of the Stomach. It has ſome Degree of 
Aſtringency with its other Qualities, and is recommended by many in He- 
morrhages and Diarrhœas. It has been made an Ingredient in many of the 
Compoſitions of the Shops, particularly in the Lenitive Electuary, and others 
of that Intention. 16 EE f 


CHAPTER V. 
Semen Fornicuri, 
Fennel Seed. 


E have two Kinds of Fennel Seed in Uſe in the Shops very different 
from each other, both in their Shape and Qualities ; the one is diſtin- 
"ny by the Name of the common Fennel Seed, the other by that of the 

weet Fennel Seed. „ 1 . bo 
The Semen Feniculi communis, or common Fennel Seed, is a ſmall and oblong 
Seed, of a deep duſky brown Colour; with ſome Admixture of a dirty greeniſh 
in it, and ſomewhat approaching toward Blackneſs. It is of an oblong Form 
and ſlender, rounded and gibbous on one Side, and flatted on the other, and 
terminates in a Point at each End; its rounded Side is deeply ftriated with 
longitudinal Furrows, its flat Side is ſmooth: it is conſiderably heavy, not 
very eaſily broken, but when bruiſed is of an unctuous Nature; it is of a ſharp, 
ng and pungent Taſte, but with not much of the aromatic in it. Fennel 
Seed is to be choſen new, found, heavy, of a good Colour and ſharp Taſte ; 
5 ow = OG Germany and Holland, where it is cultivated in Abundance for 
The Plant which produces this is our common Fennel. It is of the ſame 
Claſs with the following according to the botanical Writers, and is too frequent 
in our Gardens to need a Deſcription. Its Stature, its duſky green Colour, 
ad the fine Diviſion of its Leaves are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from all the 

others of the Claſs. | 

? | The 
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The Faniculum dulce, or Sweet Fennel Seed, is a larger and more beautiful 
Seed ; It is of an oblong Figure and pale Colour, ſeeming compoſed of . 
Mixture of a pale brown, a duſky green and white; it is rounded on one Side 
and flat on the other. Its rounded Side is deeply ſtriated, and its flat one ſmooth. 
it is of a tolerably firm Texture, tho? leſs ſo than the common Fennel Seed 
and when bruiſed is leſs damp and unctuous. It is of a very fragrant and agree. 
able Smell, and of a pleaſant aromatic ſweetiſh Taſte, with nothing of the 
Pungency of the common Fennel Seed. It is to be choſen new, large, ang 
fair, it is ſubject to be Worm-eaten, and when damp or duſty is to be rejected. 
We have it from Holland, but it is cultivated in great Abundance in many Parts 
of France and Italy. - 55 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Linen 
and of the Herbæ umbellifere of Mr. Ray. It 1s taller than the common Fennel, 
and its Stalks as well as Leaves are of a paler green; it is deſcribed by Authors 
under the Name of Fæniculum dulce, and Fæniculum majore & albido ſemine, but 
it is ſcarce certain that it is a diſtinct Species from the common Kind; for in the 
colder Countries, if raiſed from Seed ſucceſſively for ſeveral Years, it becomes 
more and more like the common Fennel. They who cultivate it for Uſe are 
very ſenſible of this, and always raiſe their Crop from Seed brought from 
warmer Parts of the World, not from any of their own raiſing,” _ 
Fennel Seed, on a chemical Analyſis, yields a large Quantity of an eſſential 
Oil, partly thin and Fluid, partly thick like Butter ; and with this ſomething 
of an urinous Spirit, with ſome Mixture of an acid Salt in it. It is a Carmi- 
native and Attenuant, it thins the Blood and Juices, and is conſiderably diu- 
retic and ſudorific : Fennel Root is frequently uſed in Decoctions, intended for 
promoting the urinary Diſcharges, and anſwers this Purpoſe as well as the Seed, 
tho? it wants its carminative Virtue. There are Authors who recommend ſweet 
Fennel Seed as a Specific in the Small Pox and Meaſles, and others are very 
full of its Praiſes in malignant Fevers. S. Pauli recommends a Decoction of 
the Roots and Seeds in theſe Caſes, as a Remedy ſuperior to almoſt all others. 
The Roots are of the Number of what are called the five opening ones of the 
Shops, and Ermullzy gives them the Character of very great Antinephritics; and 
the Juice of them is recommended four Ounces for a Doſe againſt Quartan 
Agues. We principaliy eſteem the Seed now as a Carminative, and find it of 
great Uſe as ſuch. There is an Oil drawn from it in the common Way by the 
Alembic, four or five Drops of which is a Doſe, and which is equal to that of 
Aniſe Seed in Virtue and much more pleaſant ; and its diſtill'd Water is given 
with Succeſs to Children for the Gripes. e 
It is an Ingredient in many of the officinal Compoſitions, and in the Decoc- 
tions for Clyſters. „ 


CHAPTER VI. 


SEMEN PETROSELINI MACEDONIC1, 
Macedonian Parſley Seed. 


HE Semen Petroſelini . Macedonici is a ſmall ad oblong Seed, it is ſmaller 


1 than the Carraway Seed, otherwiſe it ſomewhat reſembles it in _ g 
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it is thickeſt in the middle, and goes off to a Point at both Ends: it is of 
a dark olive Colour approaching to that of the common Fennel Seed, and 
is rounded and prominent on one Side, and flatted or depreſſed on the other. 
Its flat Side is ſmooth, the other is furrow'd with deep S/rie running longitu- 
dinally. It is very heavy, of a firm Texture, not ſo eaſily bruiſed as many 
other Seeds, and when it is, it becomes very damp and unctuous. It is of a 
ſlightly aromatic Smell when bruiſed, and of a ſomewhat acrid and pungent 
Taſte. It is to be choſen new, freſh and firm, of a good Colour, and not 
duſty or light. Our Druggiſts are apt to ſell other Seeds in its Place, but its 
remarkable Slenderneſs and dark Colour diſtinguiſh it ſufficiently from the com- 
mon Counterfeits. The true Macedonian Parſley Seed is brought to us from 
"%/ „5 25 3 + 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Dig ynia of Lini æus, 

and one of the Herbæ umbellifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed in the botanical 
Writers under the Name of Apium Macedonicum, and Petroſeliinum Macedonicum 
verum. It grows to two Feet or a little more in Height; its Leaves much re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common Parſley ; but that they are much notch'd at the 
Edges and ſomewhat hairy. The Flowers are ſmall and whitiſh, they ſtand 
in lax Umbells, and are ſucceeded each by two of the Seeds above deſcribed. 
The Plant is common in the warm Countries, but will not bear the cold of 
our Climate. eg ED N . 
Macedonian Parſley Seed, on a chemical Analyſis, is found to eontain a 

large Quantity of a thin eſſential Oil, and a ſmall Portion of an acrid Salt, 
ſomewhat more of an urinous one. The Oil ſeparated by Diſtillation in 
| Carminative ; and the Seed 
telf in Powder or Decoction has the ſame Virtues in no ſmall Degree. We 
ſeldom uſe it in extemporaneous Practice, but it is or ought to be kept in the 
Shops as an Ingredient in the Theriaca and ſome other of the capital Medicines. 


vih 


the common Way by the Alembic, is a 
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SeMEN ANETHT, 
1 1 Dill Seed. 


r Semen Anethi is a ſmall Seed about a twelfth of an Inch in Length, 
and about two Thirds of that Meaſure in Breadth; it is of an oblong 
or oval Figure, and is remarkable for having a membranaceous Edge or Mar- 
Ein, running all round it in the Manner of that of the Seſeli's. Its Surface is 
prominent and rounded on one Side, depreſſed and flatted on the other, and 
8 marked with three high Ribs which run its whole Length; it is of a 
e but ſomewhat duſky yellowiſh Colour; it is moderately heavy, not very 
and when beaten in a Mortar becomes very damp and unctuous. It is 

of a very ſtrong but not di le Smell, and of an acrid, pungent, and an 
- UYreeable Taſte. It is to be choſen new, full, plump, and heavy, of a 
800d Colour and ftrong Smell; ſuch as is foul and duſty is to be rejefted. 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Linnæus, 
and of the Herbs untellfer of Ray. It it deſcribed by all the botanical Wri- 
ters under the Names 


of Anethum, Anethum vulgare, and Anetbum hortenſe. Its 
Xxx Root 
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Root is long and ſlender ; its Stalk ſtrong and two Feet or more in Heighe ö 
its Leaves are finely divided like thoſe of Fennel, but ſmaller and of 1 * 
green. Its Flowers ſtand in pretty compact Umbels on the Tops of the ſeve. 
ral Branches, and are ſmall and whitiſh ; they are ſucceeded each by two Seeds 
growing cloſe together by their flat Sides. 

Dill Seeds, chemically analyſed, afford an acid and an urinous Salt diflolyeg 
in Phlegm, and a moderate Portion of an Oil partly thin and fluid, partly 
thick like Butter; they are accounted attenuant and diuretic, and are very good 
Carminatives. It is given with Succeſs in Flatulencies, Hiccou Sia, Cites 
and other Complaints of the ſame Origin ; it promotes the Menſes, and is by 
many celeb as an Anodyne and Narcotic. It is given in Powder from five 
Grains to fifteen, and in Infuſion ; but it is at preſent rather a Medicine 
the Ladies than in the Shops ; where, unleſs it were an Ingredient in ſome > 
the — Compoſitions, it would not be known, for the preſent Practice takes 

no Notice of it. | 9235 * 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SkMEMW AMMEOs, - 
Biſhopsweed Seed. 


HE Semen Ammeos is a ſmall Seed of an oblong Figure, broadeſt in the 
Middle, and ſmaller at each End; they are however ſomewhat larger, 
and more obtuſe at the Baſe than at the Point or upper End ; they are round- 
ed or prominent on one Side, and flat or depreſſed on the other, and are 
ſtriated pretty deeply with ſmall longitudinal Furrows. In Colour they are of 
a duſky brown with ſome faint Admixture of a purpliſh in it; they are mo- 
derately heavy, but not very hard; they are eaſily broken in a Mortar, and 
when pounded they become damp and unctuous, and are of an agreeable aro- 
matic Smell ; they are of an acrid, pungent and ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte, and 
both in *Taſte and Smell they 7 Aces. reſemble Origanum. They are to 
be choſen ſmall, dark coloured, and ſound, not foul and duſty, and ſuch as 
when bruiſed ſmell very ſtrongly. # . 
The Plant which produces them is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Lin- 
nus, and one of the Herbæ umbolliferæ of Mr. Ray. Authors have deſcribed 
it under the Name of Ammi verum, Ammi Creticum, and Ammi odore Origan. 
Its Root is ſmall and fibrous; its Stalk round and hollow ; its Leaves divided 
into long and narrow Segments, and thoſe notched at their Edges. It grows 
to about two Feet in Height, and has large Cluſters of Flowers in Form i 
Umbels at the Tops of the ſeveral Branches; they are ſmall and white, 
and are ſucceeded each by two of the Seeds here deſcribed, which are joined 
together by their flat Part. This is the Deſcription of the Plant which pro- 
duces the true Semen Ammeos, but we frequently meet with the Seed of another 
Species of Ammi in the Shops under. the Name of the true. This Seed is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other by its being ſomewhat 7 1 of a grey” 
er, Colour and leſs aromatic, and particularly by its wanting that Smell of 0 
riganum, which ſo peculiarly characteriſes the true Cretic Kind. The Plant 
which produces this is the common Biſhopſweed deſcribed by Authors - 


I 


- 
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der the Name of Ammi latifolium, Ammi majus, and Ammi Semine minus odo- 
rao. Tt is a taller Plant than the other, and has broader and leſs indent- 
od Leaves. The Seed of this Plant poſſeſſes much the ſame Virtues with 
thoſe of the other, but in a more remiſs Degree. The true Cretic Ammi is 
one of the four lefſer hot Seeds of the Shops, and is an Attenuant, Aperi- 
ent, and Carminative. It is preſcribed in Flatulencies and Cholics, and againſt 
Obſtructions of the Menſes, and is ſaid alſo to be a Lithontriptic. The preſent 
practice however pays little Regard to it, and if it were not an Ingredient in 
ſome of the old Compoſitions, its Name would be loſt in the Shops. As it 
is, we rarely ſee it genuine, and among the various Counterfeits of it, there 
are not wanting ſome, who ſell the common Parſley Seed in its Place. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AP11 SEMEN, 


— Smallage Seed. 


HE Semen Apii is a ſmall Seed of an oblong Figure; it is largeſt in 
che middle, and in oven in a Sort of Port 3 End. © 1 t is 
rounded or prominent on one Side, and flatted or depreſſed on the other, 
and is ſtriated longitudinally, or marked wita high Ridges, that continue 
their Courſe from the Baſe of the Seed to its Point. It is of a duſky grey- 
ih brown Colour, conſiderably heavy, and not eaſily broken in a Mortar; 
but when bruiſed it becomes damp and unctuous. It has but little Smell, 
but it is of an acrid and aromatic Taſte with ſome Mixture of Bitterneſs. 

It is one of the ſmalleſt Seeds kept in the Shops; it is to be choſen clean 


and pure, not dufty, which generally happens to it when it —_— to decay 
and of an acrid T e. The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Di- 


ia of Linneus, and one of the Herbæ umbellifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed * 
dy all the botanical Writers under the Name of Apium vulgare, Apium Paluſtre, 1 ; 
and Eleoſelingm. Its Root is large and thick, white, and often divided in- 

wſeyeral large Pieces, and is of an aromatic, but ſtrong and ſomewhat diſagree- 
able Smell, and of a bitteriſh and acrid Taſte. Its Stalks riſe to two or three 

Feet high; they are hollow, ftriated, and jointed ; its Leaves are large, and 

of a ſhining green, and are not deeply divided, but rather parted into a few 
: wa Segments, and thoſe notched at the Edges. The Flowers grow in Um- 

at the Tops and at the Joints of the Stalks; they are ſmall and whitiſh, 
and are ſucceeded each by two of the ſmall Seeds before deſcribed, joined 
 logether by their flat Part, and forming a Kind of oblong and rounded Fruit; 

t is very common in England, and in almoſt all other Parts of Europe; it 

grows in wet Places. Its Seed is not the only Part of it celebrated in Medi- 

Ane; for the Root is of the Number of the five opening Roots, and is kept 

in ſome of the old Compoſitions; but it is always expected to be uſed freſh 
dr green, ſo that it does not properly come into the Care of the Druggiſt, 
but is ſold by the Herb Sellers. 

The Semen Apii, diſtilled by the Retort, yields a very large Quantity of an 
 llential Oil, and of a Phlegm of a reddiſh Colour, containing a Mixture of 
a acid and an urinous Salt. It is diuretic and ſudorific ; it attenuates groſs 
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Caucalis Minor pulchro Semine, and by many under that of Tordylium Creticum. 
Its Root is long and thick, its Leaves are broad, and reſemble thoſe of the 


plump, greeniſh and hairy. 
| I | 
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Humours and promotes the Menſes ; it is alſo carminative, and is given in 
Cholics and Flatulencies with Succeſs. It is ſuſpected however of ſome bad 
Qualities z John Baubine is of Opinion, that it is highly improper for People 


ſubje&t to Convulſions, and our Mr. Boyle declares that it is bad for the Eyes 


The common Smallage which produces this Seed, when. cultivated, properly 
becomes the favourite Herb we call after the Halians Celery. 


CHAPTER KX. 


SEMINA SESELEOS, 
Seſeli Seed. 


XIV E have two Kinds of Seſeli or Hartwort Seeds in Uſe in the Shops, the 


Produce of two different Plants growing in very diſtant Parts of the 


World, and diſtinguiſhed thence under the different Names of Seſeli Creticum, and 


Seſeli Maſſilienſe, Hartwort of Candy, and Hartwort of Marſeilles. The Seſeli 
Creticum is a large Seed of a v Figure and Structure; it is of an 


| oblong Form, thickeſt in the Middle, and ſmaller toward each End, where it 


terminates both Ways in an obtuſe Point. It is prominent on one Side, and 
flatted or depreſſed on the other, and is marked with three or four prominent 
Ribs or Ridges running its whole Length. Beſide theſe it has on each Side a 
thin Membrane ſomewhat curled and granulated running its whole Length; it 


is of a browniſh Colour, with ſome Admixture of a faint yellowiſh in it, and 


is light and not very hard ; when broken it is of a ſomewhat aromatic agree- 
able Smell, and of a very ſtrong and acrid Taſte. It is to be choſen long, 


large and full grown, with the lateral Membranes entire, and not duſty or 
eaten by Inſects. The Membranes are often the firſt Part of it that decay, 
and therefore their being entire is a good Sign of its being new. 


The Plant which produces this Seed is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Lu- 
næus, and one of the Herbæ umbelliferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Caſpar Bau- 
hine under the Name of Seceli Creticum minus, and by Jobn Baubine under that of 


common Parſnep. Its Stalks are round, hollow, and jointed, its Flowers ſmall 
and white, diſpoſed in looſe Umbels at the Tops of the Stalks, and each of 


theſe is ſucceeded by two of the Seeds already deſcribed. It is a Native of 
the Eaſt that is kept in ſome of our Gardens. 


The Seſeli Maſſilienft is a Seed reſembling the other or Cretic Kind, in the Singu- 


larity of having a foliaceous Edge round it, but differing in many other Particu- 


lars. It is ſhorter and thicker, though of the ſame oblong Figure, largeſt in the 


Middle, and ſmaller toward each End; it is rounded on one Side, and flatted on 


the other, and is very deeply ridged on the Back in a longitudinal Direction. 
It is of a duſky olive Colour or dark brown, with a conſiderable Admix- 


ture of greeniſh in it, and has a very fair membranaceous Edge running all 


round it; it is conſiderably heavy, and tolerably hard and firm, and when 
bruiſed ina Mortar becomes fatty and damp; it is of a ſomewhat aromatic Smell, 
and of a bitteriſh, acrid and diſagreeable Taſte. It is to be choſen frelb, 


The 
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The Plant which produces this is of the ſame Claſs with that from which we 
the former: It is deſcribed by Authors under the Name of Seſeli maſſilium 
viſage folio, and Seſeli maſſilioticum ferulæ folio. It is a taller Plant than the 
Cretic Seſeli, its Root is long and white, its Stalks hollow and jointed and very 
much branched, and its Leaves very like thoſe of ſome of the Ferule or Fennel 
Giants, larges rigid, and divided into very fine Segments: The Flowers are 
+ white and ſmall, but ſtand in large looſe Umbells, and each is ſucceeded by two 
of the Seeds already defcribed, with the flat Sides placed together. 

Both the Kinds of Seſeli Seed have the ſame general Virtues, but the Cretic 
geſſes them in a much greater Degree. They are both attenuant and 
— they are tly recommended by ſome in Obſtructions of the Menſes, 
others ſaid to be Lithontriptics, but this is a Virtue that ſeems no 

ong to them than to all other Diuretics. e : 


ud are b 
more to U 


CHAPTER X.. 
 Szmen TnLAspER0Os, 


H E Semen Thlaſpeos is a ſmall Seed, of an oblong Figure and ſmooth 
T Surface; it is thickeſt in the Middle and ſmaller towards the Ends, and 
is ſomewhat compreſs d: Its Colour, when freſh gather'd, is a yellowiſh or 
orange, but it grows more and more reddiſh in keeping, and in fine be- 
comes dark and blackiſh. It is very light and not over hard, eaſily bruiſed in 
a Mortar, and grows a little damp and unctuous in the doing that. It is of no 
remarkable Smell, but of a very ſharp and acrid Taſte. It is to be choſen. 
new, freſh, and of a yellowiſh Colour; as it loſes this Colour it loſes alſo by 
Degrees its acrid Taſte and Virtue. Care is to be taken that the Seeds of the 

common Garden Creſs are not impos'd upon the Buyer in its Place. 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Tetrachnamia Siliculoſa of Linneus, 
uud one of the Herbæ tetrapetalæ filiculoſe of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all 
the botanical Writers under the Name of Thlaſpi Dioſcoridis, Thlaſpi Drabe folio, 
and Thlaſpi arvenſe filiquis latis. It is a ſmall Plant, ſeldom exceeding fix or 
eight Inches in height; its Root is ſmall and ſlender, its Stalk hard and woody, 
its Leaves oblong, and ſomewhat broad and indented at the Edges. Its Flowers 
grow in a ſort of looſe Spike at the Tops of the Branches, and are ſmall and 
White z theſe are ſucceeded each by a ſhort and broad membranaceous Capſule, 
in which are contained many of theſe Seeds. It is a very common Plant in the 
Corn Fields, in ſome Parts of England, and is eaſily raiſed in Gardens from the 
Sed; but it is even, when cultivated, a very. diffcult Plant to collect the Seeds 
in any Quantity from, for they ripen ſeverally in the Capſules; and by that 
r ſecond Capſule of them is ripe, thoſe of the firſt are often fallen 

oſt. n 5 


luretics known; but if it were not kept as an Ingredient in ſome of the old 
Cempoſitions, we ſhould hardly find it in the Shops, for the preſent Practice 
lakes no Notice of it. | V 


CHAPTER 


It is celebrated for many Virtues, and call'd one of the beſt Attenuants and 
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CHAPTER AXIL. 
SEMINA SINAPEOS, 
Muſtard Seed. R 


T HE Seeds of the common Muſtard are ſmall, round, of a duſky reddigi 
brown on the outſide, and yellowiſh within; very eaſily bruiſed, and 
faſh acrid and biting Taſte. The Plant which produces them is one 
of the Tetradynamia Siliquoſa of Linneus, and one of the Herbe tetrapetalb fore 
filiquoſe of Ray. It is the Sinapi ſalivum of Gerard, the Sinapi rapi folio of C. 
Baubine, and the Sinapi filiqua latiuſcula glabra ſemine ruffo ſive vu of J. 
Baubine. It grows to about two Feet in Height; its Stalks are round, ſuccu- 
lent, tender, and ſomewhat hairy; they are of a pale or yellowiſh green Colour, 
and are branched toward the Top. The Leaves are very rough to the Touch, 
and of an acrid and biting Taſte like that of the Seed; they ſtand alternately on 
the Stalks, and are , conſiderably large, of an unpleaſant: green Colour, and 
deeply notched and jagged at the Edges. The Flowers ſtand on the Tops of 
the Branches, they are yellow, ſmall, and compoſed of four Petals; as ſoon as 
they are fallen, there appear oblong and ſlender Pods, in which the Seed ripens, 
and the whole Plant after that withers. © TS: 
The Seed of this Plant, a little bruifed, if held to the Noſe occaſions ſneez- 
ing, and if near the Eyes it makes them water. Chemically analyſed it yields, 
ful by Diſtillation in a Retort in a Sand- heat, a yellow and unctuous Liquor, 
parent, and of a ſharp acrid Taſte; after this there riſes a yellow, clear 
and limpid Liquor, and with it a ſmall Quantity of Oil; after this there comes 
over a copious black and thick Oil, and a volatile Salt in a dry and ſolid Form 
concretes in Grains to the Sides of the Receiver, in the ſame manner as the 
volatile Salt of Hartſhorn does in the Diſtillation of that Subſtance. The Re- 
mainder, in the Retort, is a light black Coal. If the ſecond Spirit be diſtilld 
again, and diveſted of its Oil, it becomes clear and very pungent, and much 
reſembles Spirit of Hartſhorn ; the Coal remaining bend, - calcin'd and lixi- 
viated, yields ſcarce any fix*d Salt; but it is ſaid, that urg d by a very ſtrong 
Fire in a coated Retort, it will at length yield a true Phoſphorus, in all Re- 
ſpects reſembling that of Urine. Moſt of the acrid Plants afford a volatile 
Salt, which has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be 228 an animal Pro- 
duct: There are ſome of the leſs pungent ones alſo that afford it, as is ſeen by 
the Analyſes of the medicinal Plants, given in their Places; but it is always 
obſerved, that the pungent and acrid ones yield the much greateſt Quantity 


A 2 8 3 

Muſtard Seed is attenuant and reſolvent in a very high Degree, it warms the 
Stomach and excites an Appetite, but its principal medicinal Uſe is external in 
Sinapiſms, Applications made to certain Parts when Irritation is intended, but 


not bliſtering. It is uſually mix'd with Horſeradiſh Root and other In- 
gredients of the ſame Kind for this Purpoſe. : 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SEMEN LiNq, 


142 SEED is a ſmall flat Seed, of an oblong or oval Figure, broad and 


obtuſe, or rounded at one End, and terminating in a Point at the other : 
n of a bright brown Colour with ſome faint Caſt of Reddiſhneſs in it; it is 
very bright and gloſſy, its Surface perfectly ſmooth, and is conſiderably firm 
and hard. It is very heavy, and when bruiſed in a Mortar becomes fattiſh, 
moiſt and unctuous. It has ſcarce any Smell, and not much Taſte, but it be- 
comes unctuous and very mucilaginons on being held a little Time in the 
Mouth. Lin Seed is to be choſen » full, and ſweet; not duſty or rancid, 
and ſuch as is not _ broken in a Mortar. We have it from our own Fields, 
' where the Plant which produces it is cultivated for other Purpoſes, beſide 
this occaſional one of producing a Seed for the Service of Medicine. 
The Plant is one of the Pentandria Pentagynia of Linneus, and one of the 
| Hirbe pentapetalæ vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical - 
Writers under the Name of Linum vulgare, and Linum Sativum. Its Root is 
ſmall and has ſeveral Fibres ; its Stalk riſes to be two Feet or more in Height, 
and is ſlender, hollow, and when broken lengthwiſe is found to conſiſt of a 
multitude of fine and tough Filaments. Its Leaves are oblong and narrow, and 
ſtand irregularly on the Stalks. Its Flowers grow at the Top of the Branches, 
ad are large and of a very beautiful blue Colour; they ſoon fade, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Capſules of a roundiſh but F yang Figure, divided into ſeveral 
Cells, in __ which rh a Series ry ad e —_ Lin _ _—_ * a Re- 
tort, yields firſt a ſmall Quantity of a limpi egm, of a very ſlightly faline 
Taſte: After this comes — an —_ Quantity of a Liquor ail 4 
but of a ſubacid Taſte; then an auſtere and more acid Liquor, and after this 
2 Quantity equal to all the reſt, of a reddiſh, empyreumatic, and urinous 
Liquor, of an auſtere and ſubacid Taſte ; and finally a fine limpid Oil, in about 
the Proportion of a fourth Part of the Seeds uſed, or a little more than that. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields a very incon- 
ſiderable Quantity of a fix d Salt, about twelve or fourteen Grains to the 
8 is of a foliated Structure, and is very little alkaline, rather a 
Lin Seed bruiſed and ſteep'd in Water gives it very ſoon a thick mucilaginous 
re, and communicates much of its emollient Virtues to it. It is anodyne, 
Aemperating, and of great Service in Suppreſſions of Urine, from Inflammation 
and Heat; it envelops the acrid Salts of the Urine, and prevents their vellicat- 
ng and wounding the tender Parts, and in ſome Degree ſupplies the Mucus of 
the Bladder when abraded and worn off. It is to be given in Decoction or In- 
fuſion on theſe Occaſions, and the Infuſion is not to be made too thick or 
mucilaginous, for in that Caſe it loads the Stomach, and breeds Flatulences in 
the Inteſtines. The Poor in ſome Countries have, in Times of Scarcity, been 
reduced to live upon Lin Seed by way of Bread, but it has been found to ſwell 
dem up, and render them very unhealthful. A flight Infuſion of Lin Seed, by 


way 
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y boiling the Seeds a long Time. 


Remedy for Pains in the Bowels, and even in the Paſſo iaca. Great Care i, 
to be taken to have this Oil genuine, and properly prepared; it ought to be freſh 


in this Caſe of a very Taſte and Smell, but if Heat has been uſed in the 


| ſeveral times over, in a large Bottle, with freſh Quantities of warm Water 


Diſſpenſatories, and 1s in frequent Uſe in Cataplaſms and Fomentations. 


— many thin Membranes, which have the ſame Virtue with the Seed itſelf, 
and are uſed with it and under its Name: It is a ſmall and light Seed, of a pale 


Form, and ſomewhat larger at the Baſe, and tapering to a Point at the Summit. 


is a Sign of Inſects being or having been among it. We have it from the 
the Plant, which is abundant in their Fields wild. 


a reddiſh one, manifeſting an acid and an alkaline urinous Salt in it; after 


WORM 8 E E D. 
way of Tea, is recommended by many as an excellent Pectoral, and the Seed 


is a common and a very good Ingredient in Clyſters. Externally Lin See 
ound to Powder is a noble Emollient, as is alſo the ſtrong Mucilage, _- 


The Oil drawn from theſe Seeds by Expreſſion, is of excellent Service in 
Coughs, Pluriſies, and many other Caſes ; it opens the Bowels, promotes Ex. 
pectoration, and either taken by the Mouth, or given in Glyſters, is a noble 


drawn for medicinal Purpoſes, and that without the Aſſiſtance of Heat. It js 


Expreſſion, or if it have been kept too long, it grows intolerably rank ang 
offenſive, and is apt to nauſeate the Stomach : In this Caſe, if better cannot be 
had, a great Part of the ill Flavour may be taken off by ſhaking it thoroughly, 


Lin Seed is an Ingredient in many of the Ointments and Plaiſters of the old 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SEMEN SANTONICUM, 
Worm Seed. 


HE Semen Santonicum-is a light and chaffy Seed, envelop'd with a vaſt 


yellowiſh brown Colour, with ſome Admixture of greeniſh in it, of an oblong 


It is of a friable Texture, eaſily beat to Powder, not fatty or unctuous as many 
Seeds are in this State, but dry and chaffy : It has not much Smell, but is of a 
bitter though not very diſagreeable Taſte. Worm Seed is to be choſen large, 
freſh, and clean, not duſty or decay'd, or hanging together in Cluſters, which 


Levant, where it is produced in great Plenty, without the Trouble of ſowing 

It is one of the Syngenefia polygamia ſuperflus of Linnæus, and one of the 
Herbe corymbifere flore non radiato of Mr. Ray. It is a Species of Wormwood, 
and grows to the Height of two or three Feet ; its Stalks are round and whitiſh, 
and very tough ; its Leaves of a pale greyiſh Colour, finely divided, and ſome- 
what reſembling thoſe of our common Sea Wormwood, ſold in the — 
under the Name of Roman Wormwood. The upper Part of the 
have Flowers in long Spikes, and theſe are ſucceeded by the Seeds already 
S_ | , Ms 

Worm Seed, diſtill'd dry in a Retort, yields a limpid Liquor, and afterwards 


theſe comes an Oil of a reddiſh Colour and empyreumatic Smell, immoderately 

bitter to the Taſte. Its great Virtue is that of deſtroying Worms in Children 3 

to this Purpoſe it may be given in any Form; it is too bitter indeed to be 
2 1 5 
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gell fwallow'd either in Powder or Decoction, but is beſt taken by way of 
Gomfit cover d over with Sugar. Our common People have a coarſer Way of 
*ving it mix d whole in Moloſſes or Treacle, and find good Effect from it; 
50 our Druggiſts have almoſt brought it out of Credit, by ſelling the Seeds of 
che common Abrotaunm in its Place. e 


CHAPTER XV. 


SEMEN F ANUGR AC, 
Fenugreek Seed. 


HE Semen Fenugrec is a Seed of a very ſingular Figure, it is about the 
Size of the Hemp Seed, but of an irregularly rhomboidal Shape, con- 
- fiderably thick, and having a Line or Depreſſion CO from one of 
the oppoſite Angles to the other. It is of a pale yellowiſh Colour, of a wrinkled 
* Surface, conſiderably heavy, and of an extremely tough and firm Texture; very 
- difficultly broke in a Mortar, but when bruiſed very damp and glutinous. It 
is of a very ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell, and of a faint nauſeous Taſte. We 
have it from Germany, where, as alſo in many other Parts of Europe, it is cul- 
m_ rev euugac. C.-C 7-7 3 
Ihe Plant which produces it is one of the Diadelphia Decandria of Linnæus, 
and one of the Herbæ flore papilionaceo leguminoſæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by 
all the botanical Writers under the Name of Fænumgræcum, and Fænumgræcum 
ſativum. Its Root is long, ſlender, and woody; its Stalk ten or twelve Inches 
high, round, green, and divided into a number of Branches: The Leaves 
grow three at a Joint, in the manner of thoſe of the common Meadow Trefoil, 
| which they much reſemble, but that they are ſmaller and more notched at 
the Edges ; they are green on the upper Side, but greyiſh or whitiſh under- 
neath : The Flowers grow from the Alæ of the Leaves, and are white, in Shape 
reſembling thoſe of Peaſe : The Pods which ſucceed theſe are very long and 
lender, ſomewhat flatted, and terminate in a long empty Point; the other 
Part of the Pod contains the Seeds above deſcribed, ſeveral being lodged in a 
Row in each Pod. 3 | | 
Fxnugreek Seed, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields a moderate Quantity of a limpid 
Phlegm, ſmelling and taſting very ſtrongly of the Seed, and containing a ſmall 
| Quantity, both of an acid and of an urinous Salt; after this about an equal 
Quantity of a reddiſh empyreumatic Liquor, diſcovering a larger Portion of 
| both Kinds of Salt in its Taſte; after this a moderate Quantity of a reddiſh 
Liquor, containing a volatile urinous Alkali alone, and that in conſiderable 
Quantity ; and about twelve Grains-from the Pound of a dry concreted Salt of 
this Kind, with a fifth Part of the Weight of the Seeds of an eſſential and em- 
Bie Oil; finally, the Matter remaining in the Retort, calcin'd and 
lixiviated, yields a moderate Portion of an alkaline Salt. Boil'd in Water the 
give it a mucilaginous Texture, and that in a very great Degree, a ſmall 
Quantity communicating a gelatinous Thickneſs to a large Admixture of that 
Fluid. Fænugreek is uſed externally on many Occaſions, it is emollient and 
Uſcutient in a great Degree, and is found to give great Relief in Pains, uſed by 
Way of Cataplaſm, or of Fomentation 7 is ſometimes alſo made an Ingredient 
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in emollient Clyſters, where Anodynes and Carminatives are required, withour 
too much Pungency. It very happily blunts the Acrimony of the Humors 


and in Dyſenteries and Diarrhceas, where the Sharpneſs of the Stools hive 
eroded the mucous Matter off the Inteſtines, the Mucilage of this Seed given 
m this manner excellently ſupplies it for a Time. | 

It is not uſed internally, but is an Ingredient in the Ointment of Marſh. 
mallows, and ſome ather of the officinal Compoſitions. A Decoction of it is 
recommended in Eryſipelas's, and a Cataplaſm, made of the bruiſed Seed with 
Bread and Milk, is one of the beſt Remedies in Bruiſes and Sugillations. 
Women who are ſubje& to hyſteric Complaints are ſometimes. peculiarly 
offended with this Seed and cannot bear it, either externally or clyſterwiſe. 
| Internally it is never given. 2 5 ; 


"CHAPTER XVI. 
SME CucuMEris, 
Cucumber Seed. 


TV HE Semen Cucumeris is a moderately large Seed, of an oblong Figure, 
| compreſſed and largeſt in the Middle, terminating in a Point at each 
End. It is compoſed of a hard and tough membranaceous Covering, con- 
taining within it a white and ſweet Pulp like that of an Almond. Cucumber 
Seed is light and eaſily broken in a Mortar; its Colour is white, and its 
Surface ſmooth and gloſſy; it has ſcarce any Smell, and a ſweetiſh but al- 
moſt inſipid Taſte. It is to be choſen new, full, and ſweet ; ſuch as Taſtes 
rancid, or has its pulpy Part wither'd and ſkrunk, is to be rejected. The 
Cucumber Seed we uſe in the Shops is the Produce of our own Gardens. = 

The Plant which produces it is the common Cucumber eaten at our Tables, 
which is of the Claſs of the Monæcia Syngenefia of Linneus, and one of the 
Herbæ Pomifere of Mr. Ray. The Cucumber Seed is one of the four greater 
cold Seeds of the Shops, it is an almoſt univerſal Ingredient in Emuiſions, 
and is found of great Service in Fevers, and in nephritic Complaints. It is 
alſo an Ingredient in the Species Diatragacanibi, — ſome other Compoſitions 
of the ſame Intention in. the old Diſpenſatories. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SEMEN Cucukziræ, 
Sourd Seed. 


H E Semen Cucurbitæ is a Seed of a very ſingular Figure; it is near an 
Inch in Length, and of about a quarter of an Inch in Breadth, flatted 
and thin, and has two Angles or Auricles, the one, which is that at which the 
Plant ſhoots out at when ſound, is narrower, the other broader. The external 
Membrane of this Seed is thick and tough, and within it there is encloſed 2 ſoft 
and ſweet white Pulp like that of an Almond. It is conſiderably heavy, and not 
eaſily broken, but when bruiſed thoroughly in a Mortar, its medullary ”-= 


— 
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becomes ſoft and unctuous, and readily mixes with Water, giving it 
4a milky Colour and a pleaſant cooling Taſte. 5 1 
Gourd Seeds are to be choſen large and plump, freſh, full of Pulp, and of 
a Taſte ; they are ſubje& to be injured by Inſects, but this is diſcover- 
ed by their being lighter than they ought, and duſty. After long keeping 
their pulpy Matter will alſo acquire a yellowiſh Colour and rancid Taſte ; in 
either of theſe Caſes the Seeds are no longer fit for Uſe. | 
We have our Gourd Seeds from Holland: The Fruit itſelf is eſculent, and is 
cultivated as well on that Account, as for the Sake of the Seeds in many Parts 
of Europe. The Plant which produces the officinal Gourd Seed is one of the 
Monecia Syngenefia of Linneus, and of the Herbe pomiferæ of Mr. Ray. It 
is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Cucurbita longa, 
Cucurbita omnium maxima, anguina, and Cucurbita oblonga Flore albo Folio molli. 
Its Root is fibrous, and ſpreads a long Way under the Surface; the Stalks are 
angular, not very, thick, but of a great Length, and ſo weak that they lie up- 
on the Ground if they have not ſome Support. The Leaves are round ith, : 
twelve or fifteen Inches broad, and covered with a ſoft woolly Down, they are a 
| little indented on the Edges, and ſupported on long hollow Pedicles. The Flow- 
ers are large and white, and the Fruit grows to an immoderate Size, ſometimes 
to three, four, five, or more Feet long, ſmaller at the Neck, and larger in the 
Middle or Belly Part. It is covered with a Rind of a tough Texture, green 
at firſt, but afterwards yellow; this covers an eſculent fungous Pulp, of an in- 
pid Taſte, within which are the Seeds arranged in fix Cells. bo 
| Gourd Seeds, diſtilled dry in a Retort, afford a ſmall Portion of a colour- 
leſs Phlegm, containing a ſmall Quantity of eſſential Salt, a ſmaller Portion 
of a yellowiſh Phlegm, of an empyreumatic Smell, and at firſt of an acid, 
afterwards of an urinous Taſte ; after this a larger Quantity of a reddiſh Li- 
quor impregnated with an urinous Salt alone, and a Quantity of a reddiſh 
Oil, not leis than half the Weight of the whole Quantity of Seeds uſed. 
The Matter remaining in the Retort yields, by Lixiviation, a very ſmall Por- 
tion of an alkaline Salt. | | — "RP 
They abound ſo much in Oil indeed, that a very ſweet and pleaſant one may 
bedrawn from them in conſiderable Quantity by Expreſſion. They are eſteemed -. 
cooling and diuretic ; they are of the Number of the four greater cold Seeds, 
and are uſed in Emulſions, and in ſome of the Compoſitions of the Shops; they 
xe good in Fevers, and in all Diſorders ariſing from an Acrimony of the Blood 
or Humours. Emulſions of theſe, and the other cold Seeds, are anodyne, and are 
generally uſed to take off Stranguries occaſioned by Bliſters. 5 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Semen C1TRULLI, 


Citrul Seeds. 


T HE Semen Citrulli is a Seed of a very ſingular Figure; it is conſidera- 
bly large, oblong, broad, and flatted, of a ſomewhat rhomboidal 
Shape, and of a ſmooth Surface. It conſiſts of a rough and hard membra- 
naceous Covering, which incloſes a white, ſoft, and ſweet pulpy Matter, like 
the white Part of an Almond. II is moderately heavy, and when bruiſed in 

| | Yyy 2 a Mor- 
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and is of an inſipid, but cooling and agreeable Taſte. Citrul Seeds are to 


and of the Herbæ pomiferæ of Mr. Ray. The botanical Writers have all deſcribed 
leſs ſupported; its Leaves are hairy and large, and are deeply divided into ma- 


ſpotted with a paler green, or with white in large Blotches. Under this is 


daut inſipid; this is ſometimes white, ſometimes reddiſh ; and within this is the 


ing; but this is a Quality not peculiar to them, but which they poſſeſs in com- 
mon with the other cold Seeds. The Citrul Seed affords an Oil 


the Compoſitions preſcribed in our old Diſpenſatories. 
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a Mortarr, its pulpy Part becomes ſoft and unfuous ; it has ſcarce any Smell 


be choſen of a yellowiſh or reddiſh Colour on the outfide, and perfea! 
white within; of a good Taſte, not rancid ; and found and firm, not friabl! 
or duſty. 

The Plant which produces them is one of the Monæcia Syngengſia of Linnæus, 


it under the Names of (itrullus, Cucumis Citrullus, and anguria Citrullus. Its Roots 
are fibrous and very numerous, its Stalks are weak and lie upon the Ground un- 


ny Segments. The Flowers are large and yellow, the Fruit large and rounded, 
and covered with a firm and tough Skin or Rind, of a dark greeniſh Colour, 


a fungous. pulpy Subſtance, ſomewhat like that of the Ciicumber, eſculent 


Seed lodged in a ſpungy Subſtance, which fills the middle Cavity of the Fruit. 

The Seeds of the Citrul are of the ſame Qualities and Virtues with thoſe of 
the Gourd ; they are of the Number of the four greater cold Seeds, and are 
uſed in Emulſions as cooling and diuretic. In ſome Places they are mixed 
with purging Medicines in order to correct their Acrimony, and prevent grip- 


11 by Expreſ- 
fion, which probably alſo has no other Virtues than thoſe of the other cold 


Seeds, but it is in great Reputation for a Coſmetic, and is uſed in Pomatums, 
and many other Compoſitions uſed for this Purpoſe. 5 


CHAP TER XIX. 


Szmen MELoONIs, 
Melon Seed. 


T\HE Semen Mzloxis is an oblong flattiſh Seed, largeſt in the Middle, 
and tapering to a Point at each End; it is of a white Colour, and is 
compoſed of a hard and firm Skin or Membrane, encloſing a pulpy Sub- 
' ſtance, white and ſweet, and reſembling that of the Almond, wrapped up in 
another fine thin Membrane within its external harder Coat. Melon Seed 1 
moderately heavy, not eaſily broken, but when bruiſed in a Mortar it be- 
comes ſoft, damp, and unctuous; its Colour is white, aud its Surface very 
ſmooth and equal. It is to be choſen new, plump, freſh, and white when 
broken, not duſty or rancid, nor with the Nucleus withered in the Shell. The 
Plant which produces it is of the fame Claſs with the former, and is ſuff- 
ciently known, being the common Melon ſo much valued at our Tables. 
It 1s cooling and diuretic, and has the ſame Virtues with the other 
Seeds as they are called; it is uſed with them in Emulſions, and in ſome of 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER Xx. 
SEMEN CARTHAMI1, 
Carthamus Seed. 


 FAHE Semen Carthami is a large and remarkable Seed; it is of an oblong 

Figure, conſiderably thick, and marked with four Ridges running lon- 
gitudinally along it, and making it of a ſquare Figure. Its Surface is ſmooth 
and even, its Colour whitiſh, and it conſiſts of a thin, but ſomewhat firm 
Membrane or Cover, — a white pulpy Matter like that of an Almond, 
of a fweet and agreeable Taſte. It is conſiderably larger than the Seeds of 
' he ordinary Thiſtles, but moderately heavy, and eaſily reduced by beat- 
ing in a Mortar to a damp unctuous Paſte. It has very little Smell, and 
what it has is rather like that of a bruiſed Almond than any thing elſe. It 


z] to be choſen freſh, large, of a good Colour, moderately heavy, and not 
' broken or duſty ; in long keeping the Kernel is apt to decay, and the Seed is 


then of no Value. | 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Syngenefia Polygamia ægualis of Lin- 
neus, and of the Herbæ Flore compoſito Capitate of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by 
all the botanical Writers under the Name of Caritbamus and Cnicus Sativus. Its 
Noot is ſmall and oblong ; its Stalks tolerably ſtrong and firm, and its Leaves 
ſmooth and of a bright green; its Flowers are of a Saffron Colour, and are 
formed into Heads prickly on the outſide, in the Manner of thoſe of the 
Carduus Benedictus. It is cultivated in Gardens in many Parts of Zurape. The 
Flowers are uſed ſometimes in Medicine under the Name of Flores Caribami, 
or baſtard Saffron; their principal Uſe however is in dying. The Seeds are 
emetic and cathartic, but they are at preſent very little in. Ule. e 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SEMEN Nap, 


— © 


T HE Semen Napi is a ſmall Seed perfectly round in Shape, of a ſmooth 
1 Surface, ſomewhat gloſſy, and of a purpliſh black Colour. They are 
very light and eaſily cruſhed to Pieces, and — ſcarce any peculiar Smell, but 
they are of a very pungent, acrid and ſomewhat bitteriſn Taſte. They are to be 
choſen freſh, ſound, full, and free from Duſt, which is always a Mark of their De- 
cay. We have them from Germam and Holland, but it would be eaſy to propa- 

gate them at home, if the Demand for them were ſufficient to make it worth while. 
The Plant which produces them is one of the 7. etradynamia filiquoſa of Lin- 
neus, and one of the Herbe tetrapetalæ ſiligquoſæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed b | 
all the botanical Writers under the Name of Napus Sativa and Bunias or Napus dul- 
ais. Its Roots are thick and long, fleſhy, and of a pleaſant but ſomewhat acrid 
Taſte ;; its Stalks are ſtrong and firm, and grow three Feet or more high; its 
Leaves are large, of a blueiſh green, and divided pretty deeply at the Edges. 


Its Flowers are yellow, and are ſucceeded by long Pods, each containing a 
| e Number 


the wild Navew as much better in Medicine than that of the Sative Kind. 


Semen Napi, and the Proportion it 
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Number of theſe Seeds. It is cultivated in Gardens in many Places for the 
Sake of its Root, which is eſculent, and by ſome eſteemed very delicate. It 
flowers in June and Fuly. There is another Seed of this Name kept alſo ſome- 
times in the Shops, which is much like the former but larger, and of a paler Co. 
lour. This is known by the Name of Rape Seed. This is the Seed of the Plant 
deſcribed by Authors under the Name of Napus Sylveſtris, and Bunias Sylveſtris 
From this Seed is drawn the Oil uſed in great Quantity by the People in the 
Wool Trade, and on many other Occaſions under the Name of Rape Oil. It 
has the Credit of being poſſeſſed of the ſame Virtues with the other. Both are 
efteemed attenuant, cordial, and ſudorific, and are ſaid to be good in malig- 
nant Fevers ; we take no Notice of them however in extemporaneous Practi 
nor would either be ſo much as known in the Shops, were not one of them an 
Ingredient in the Venice Treacle. The Name there ſtands ſimply Napus, and the 
Authors who have written on the Subject are much divided in Opinion, whe- 
ther it is the Napus Sativa, or the Napus Sylveſtris Seed, that is to be uſed 
on that Occaſion. We find that Dioſcorides mentions no ſuch Plant as a wild 
Napus, and therefore ſuppoſe that the Ancients in general were acquainted on- 


ly with the Napus Sativa; and therefore are of Opinion in general, that this 


was the Plant meant: And even the elder Andromachus preſcribes the Nayus 
dulcis, but the younger Andromachus, and ſome others, commend. the Seed of 


Galen differs from both thoſe who prefer this, and thoſe who think beſt of the 


other for the Theriaca, and recommends the Seed of another Plant of the ſame 


Genus different from both; that is the Pſeudo Bunias, or Napus Sylveſtris Cre- 
lica of Authors. But it is of no great Purpoſe to us which Way the Diſpute 
turns, our Druggiſts generally ſupplying us with Turnep Seed in the Place of 

rs to the other Ingredients in the Theriaca 
being ſo little, that it is no great Matter, whether either or neither of them 


are uſed in it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CannaBis SEMEN, 
Hemp Seed, 


7 HE Semen Cannabis is a Seed too well known to need. much De- 


ſcription. It is moderately large, of a roundiſh Figure, but ſome- 


what oblong, and a little compreſſed, of a fine gloſſy and ſmooth Surface, 


of a pale greyiſn Colour, and not very hard. It is compoſed of a thin Mem- 


brane, ſomewhat brittle, and containing within it a white pulpy Matter of 


an oleaginous Nature, and of a ſweet agreeable Taſte, of very little Smell 


when dry, but while growing on the Plant of a very remarkable one, which 
affects the Head. Hemp Seed is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and heavy, not 


raneid or duſty, full of Kernel, and of a good Taſte. 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Diæcia Pentandria of Linnæus, 


and of the Herbæ Flore apetalo fue Stamineo of Mr. Ray. It is ſufficiently 
known under the Name of the common Hemp, and is deſcribed by Authors 


under the Name of Cannabis vulgaris, and Cannabis Sativa, and as it is of the 


1 Number 
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Number of thoſe Plants whoſe Flowers and Seeds, or more properly whoſe male and 
ſemale Flowers grow on different Individuals; they have divided it into the two 
Kinds, the male and female, or the flowering and the ſeeding Hemp. Theſe Plants 
tho! very different in Appearance at the Time of their flowering, both ariſe from 
the ſame Seed, and are alike in all other Reſpects. The Stalk is large and ſtriated, 
and when broken is found to be compoſed of a Number of tough and fine 
Fibres 3 the Leaves are digitated or divided into many long Segments which 


re notched at the Edges 3 the Flowers are formed of Stamina with yellowiſh 


Hices, and the Seeds grow cl uſtering about the upper Part of the Branches of 
the other Plants which produce none of theſe Flowers. | 
We have our Hemp Seed from thoſe Plants which are cultivated in our Fields, 
in ſeveral Parts of England, for the Sake of their Stalks, which are what our 
Linens are made of. Hemp Seed is a very good Food for many Kinds of Birds ; 
and in times of Diſtreſs Men have attempted to live upon it; but it has not ſuc- 
ceeded well, occaſioning violent and continued Diſorders of the Head. It is ſaid 
to be a good Medicine in Coughs, but its great Virtues are againſt the Jaun- 
dice; we have Accounts from Authors of Credit, of many People cured of 


that Diſeaſe, ſolely by the Uſe of an Emulſion of Hemp Seed. They are alſo 


good againſt Heat of Urine, and are recommended by ſome in Gonorrhceas. 
An Oil is procured from the Seeds by Expreſſion, in a very conſiderable 
Quantity which ſerves for many of the common Purpoſes of Life, and is 


emollient and diſcutient. An Emulſion of Hemp Seed is ſaid alſo to be of 


great Service in taking off the Marks of the Small-Pox, if uſed for a conſi- 
Trable Time, beginning with. it as ſoon as the Diſeaſe is over; and a De- 
| coftion of them is commended by many in Inflammations of the Uvula. 


CHAPTER IX. 
_ Davci SEMEN, 
Daucus Seed. . 


FRHERE are two Kinds of Daucus Seeds kept in the Shops diſtinguiſhed 
: by the Names of Daucus Creticus, and Daucus vulgaris, the Cretic and the 


common Daucus. The Daucus Creticus or the Cretic Kind, is a ſmall Seed of an 


oblong Figure, ſmaller than the Seed of the ordinary Carrot ; ſomewhat broad 
and obtuſe at the Baſe, ſwelling out larger yet in the Middle, and terminating 


at the Top in a narrow Point. It is rounded or prominent on one Side, and 


flat or plain on the other, and is ſtriated with longitudinal Furrows ; it 
8 very hairy and of a pale Colour, light, and not very hard, of ſcarce any 
smell, but of a very acrid and aromatic Taſte. It is to be choſen freſh, ſound, 
| and large, not duſty, and of an acrid Taſte. It is very apt to breed Inſects, 

* muſt be carefully looked into, for when that is the Caſe, it has no 
ViIrtue. | | 


Quantity of it brought in from the Levant. The Plant which — it is one 
of the Pentandria Digynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ umbellifere of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed by Authors under the Names of Daucus Cretirus Semine Bir ſuto, 


Daucus Feniculi Foliis, and Myrrhis annua Semine ſtriato villoſo incana. Its Root 
is long, and of the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger; its Stalk. does not riſe to: 
EM . more 


We have it principally from Germany, though there is ſometimes a large 


f 
| 
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more than ſix or eight Inches high; its Leaves are finely divided like tha 
of Fennel, and * uſually white and hoary, though ſometimes N 
ſmoth, and of a deep ſhining green. The Flowers ſtand on the Tops of the 
main Stalk and branches in large Cluſters or Umbels, and are ſmall and white: 
they are ſucceeded each by two Seeds, ſuch as are above deſcribed, which are 
Joined together by their flat Part. The Plant grows wild not only in the 
Inland of Crete, but in Germany on the Mountains, in very conſiderable Plen. 
ty, where the Peaſants gather the Cluſters of Seed for the Shops. 
The Daucus vulgaris, or common wild Carrot Seed, is a Seed ſufficiently gif. 
ferent from that of the Candy or Cretic Kind in Figure. It is ſomewhat ſhort 
and broad, of a very ſingular Appearance. It is largeſt in the Middle, 
and terminates obtuſely at each End. Its Surface is ſtriated or ridged, the 
Ridges running regularly in a longitudinal Direction. It is ſomewhat flat 
and thin, and very light; its Colour is a deep brown; but it looks at 
firſt Sight whitiſh, which is owing to a Multitude of whitiſh Fibrille that 
grow like Hairs all over its Surface; theſe are conſiderably long, and are 
not ſimple Filaments, but are divided and ramified. It is not very hard 
and when broken appears of a lax ſpungy Texture. It has but little Sme 
but what it has is fragrant and agreeable. Its Taſte is like that of the Cretic 
Daucus, but much weaker and fainter. It is to be choſen new, large, and of 
a good Colour, of a pleaſant Smell, and of as briſk a Taſte as may be. It 
| loſes much of its Virtues in Keaping, and is often met with duſty and broken, 
in which Caſe it is of no Value. We ſometimes alſo ſee a ſmaller Kind of it 
among the Druggiſts, this wants both Taſte and Smell, and is of a darker 
Colour, though it reſembles it in Shape: This is in Reality the ſame Seed, 
but it has been gathered while unripe. Our Druggiſts are apt to fell this 
Seed under the Name of the Candy Kind; but the Difference between them is 
very obvious, this being vaſtly more remarkable in its Hairs, which are fo 
many branched Filaments, and that being a longer and narrower Seed. _ 
The Plant which produces this is of the ſame Genus with that which affords 
the former. It is deſcribed by Authors under the Names of Daucus vulgaris, 
Daucus Sylveſtris, and Paſtinacha Sylveſtris tenuifolia. Its Root is long, - ſlender, 
white, and of an acrid Taſte; its Stalks are ſtriated and branched. It grow: 
to two Feet or more in Height. Its Leaves are finely divided, and its Flowers 
ſtand in large Umbels, which are at certain Periods hollowed ſo as to reſem- 
ble the Cavity of a Bird's Neſt. They are ſmall and white, ſometimes a little 
reddiſh, and are ſucceeded each by two of the before mentioned Seeds grow- | 
ing cloſe together. The Seed is obtained from our own Country, the Plant 
being frequent in our Meadows and Paſtures, and by Way Sides. 
The Seeds of the Cretic and common Daucus have the ſame. general Vir- 
tues ; they both yield on Diſtillation a copious limpid eſſential Oil, and a 
reddiſh Liquor, containing evidently a urinous and an acid Salt ; the Remain- 
der, taken out-of the Retort and calcined, affords, -by Lixiviation, a fixed al- 
kali Salt, but that in;very ſmall Quantity ; not more than a dozen. Grains of 
it can be obtained from the Pound. They are very powerful Diuretics and 
are beſide this much celebrated by ſome as Carminatives and Uterines. They 
attenuate thick and viſcid Humours, open Obſtructions, and promote the 
Menſes. Many People have eſteemed the Seed of the. common 8 
1 eme 
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Remedy for the Stone, and Helmont tells us of a Perſon who was freed from 
that Complaint for many Years, by the ſole Uſe of it; but it is going too far 
to give it any more Praiſe on this Head, than that of a Diuretic of the ordinary 
Kind. The Cretic Kind is one of the four leſſer hot Seeds of the Shops, and 
enters into ſome officinal Compoſitions. _ 5 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
1 r 
Ebe ſeveral Kinds of Ricinus. 


SY T7 E have in the Shops at preſent, though but little uſed, no leſs than four 
diſtin& Fruits, or Seeds, under the Name of Ricini as their general 
Term, but ſub-diftinguiſh'd by ſeveral others. Theſe are, 1. The Granum 
Regium, call'd alſo ſimply Granum, and by the old Greeks Kiki. 2. The Faba 
 Purgatrix, or Barbados Nut as it is uſually call'd. 3. The Avellana purgatrix 
ui orbis : And, 4. The Grana Tiglia. Theſe are all of them of the ſame 
Nature and Qualities, though they differ in of Power; and are all the 
Fruits of Plants of the ricinus or ricinoides Kind. fa 3s N 
e GRAN A REGIA, 
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This is one of the Ricini diſtinguiſhed by Geoffroy under the Name of Nucula 
cathartica prima. It is an oblong Seed, of a Figure approaching to oval, gib- 
bous or prominent on one Side, and hollow'd on the other, and has a little 
Umbilicus directly on its Head or Summit. It conſiſts of a thin, tender, and 
| brittle Coat or Rind, which is variegated with darker and paler Spots and 
Blotches in a very elegant and beautiful manner, and is very ſmooth and gloſſy 
on the Surface; and under this of a firm and white Matter, reſembling the 
- Subſtance of an Almond naturally divided into two Parts, and of a flattiſh 
nauſeous Tafte with ſomething ſweetiſh-in it, but with a very conſiderable 
Mixture of the Acrid with it. Three of theſe Seeds are in their natural State 
contain'd in one rough and echinated Capſule. „ 
The Grana Regia were known to the old Greek Writers, they call'd them 
Kiki and Croton. The Arabians deſcribe them under the Name of Aaber vo, and 
in the Shops, beſide their common Name of Grana Regia, they are call'd 
Gerva major, Cataputia major, and Ricini Nuclei. ek oe ; 
Ihe Plant which produces them is one of the Monæcia Monadelphia of Linneus, 
and of the Herbæ flore imperfefio ſeu ſtamineo of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by 
the botanical Writers under the Name of the Rzcinus vulgaris and Palma Chriſti. 
Piſo has it under the Name of the Nambu Græca, and in the Hortus Malabaricus 
it is deſcribed under the Name of Auanacoe or Citavanacoi. It grows to ſix, 
eight, or more Fezt in Height; its Stalk is thick and firm but hollow, jointed 
and branch'd toward the Top; the Leaves are like thoſe of the Fig-Tree, but 
and more deeply divided, and they ſtand upon longer Pedicles; the 
Flowers are of the ſtamineous Kind, and ſtand in long Spikes; the Fruit is of 
a trigonal Form, and rough Surface, it ſtands on a Pedicle of an Inch in Length, 
and contains three Seeds, which are the Grana Regia. 
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This Species of the Ricinus is frequent in Egypt, Syria, and many Parts 
the Faft. Indies. and is raiſed gr own Gardens. The — Form E 
uſed in the Shops were brought from Syria, but at preſent we ſee few 
them there. | 5 | | WS 

The Kernels of this Fruit abound with a ſweet, mild, and pleaſant, as well 
as wholeſome Oil, but there is beſide this, a ſmall Quantity of a hot, firey, and 
cauſtic Oil contained in them, which perfectly burns the Tongue and Lips on 
taſting it, and which is what their purging Virtue conſiſts in. Dioſcorides pre- 
ſcribes the Kernels of theſe Seeds, thirty for a Doſe, which he ſays will vomit 
and purge, and that very ſtrongly ; but Matrhiolus very reaſonably ſuſpects that 
there is ſome Error in the Copies in this Caſe, and that the true Reading ſhould 
be three Grains of them inſtead of thirty. The Arabians never gave more than 
five or ſix of them at a Doſe, and they talk of their operating very violently ; 
and when they ſometimes talk of Doſes of fifteen of them, which is but half 
Dioſcorides's number, as the Text ftands, they record ſuch Effects as no one 
wou*d wiſh to ſee a Patient expoſed to. 8 wi 

They gave them in Rheumatiſms and Dropſies, and on all Occaſions in which 
| ſtrong Purging was judged neceſſary. The Brafilians take the Kernels on many 

Occaſions, but they are afraid of them in large Dofes. They have been ſome- 
times uſed with us, but they have always been found to operate violently, and 
to inflame the Fauces ; and we have frequent Inſtances of People who have 
died by taking but very ſmall Doſes. The Antients attempted to abate its 
Acrimony by toaſting it; and the Indians, according to Pio, ſometimes make 
a Tincture of it, which is found to operate leſs violently than the Seed in Sub- 
ſtance ; but we are not in ſuch want of ſafe and yet efficacious Cathartics, that 
we ſhould be under any Neceſlity of having Recourſe to theſe. 
The Ancients obtained an Oil by Expreſſion, and alſo by boiling from theſe 
Seeds, they calld it Oleum Gcinum, they uſed it for burning in their Lamps, 
and in ſome of their Ointments and Plaiſters; and the Brafhans at this Time 
uſe it externally, as a Liniment in Pains, and in cutaneous Foulneſſes; and 
ply it to the Belly as a Cure for the Cholic, and as a Remedy againſt Worms 
in Children. Dioſcorides commends it internally againſt Worms, and Piſo tells 
us, that it is ſometimes uſed in the ſame manner in the Br9//s, and that with 
Succeſs ; three or four Drops of it are a Doſe. We have an Account from Dr. 
Stubbes in our Philoſophical Tranſactions, that the Oil of thefe Seeds is not purg- 
ing, and may be given in large Doſes, as a Spoonful or more. It would be 
neceſſary to determine by Experiment, between two ſuch different Accounts, 
before any thing is ventur d on as to the Uſe of the Oil. It is generally call'd a 
very rough Cathartic in the few Drops allotted for a Doſe, but this Dr. Stubves 
ſays, that even in the large Doſes he allows it in, is no Purge at all. It would 
be well to be aſſured, that there is no Miſtake as to the Oil in the latter Caſe. 
FaBA PuRGATRIX, | | 

The purging Bean. 3 
This Fruit, though very generally call d by the Name of the Purging Bean 
in the Shops, is very OY call'd fo, it being truly of the Ricinus Kind. 

We ſometimes call it in Engliſþ the Purging Nut of Barbados, but that is 35 - 
foreign a Name from. its true Nature as the other. It is a Seed of the Bignel 
| g | | 
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cr a Honſe-Bean, of an oval or oblong Figure, convex and prominent on 
nk Hon depreſs'd on the other. Its Colour is a dee 3 ſome- 
times an abſolute black, and it conſiſts of a thin but hard Coat, which 
contains a white Nucleus or Kernel, of an oily, nauſeous, and very acrid Taſte. 
This Species of the Ricinus has not been known nearly ſo long in Medicine as 
the other. It is call'd ſometimes Cureos, and ſometimes Nux Barbados in the 
Shops. The Plant which produces it is of the Ricinoides Kind, and is deſcrib- 
ed by the botanical Writers under the Names of Ricinoides Americana goſſypii 
falle, Ricinus Americanus major ſemine nigro, and under that of Mundy guacu, 
its Brafilian Name, by Piſo. It grows to the Stature of a moderate Tree, but 
its woody Part is ſoft and ſpungy, and when wounded exſudates a white milky 
which are of a ſhining green, and much reſemble thoſe of the Cotton Shrub : 
The Flowers are ſmall and greeniſh, and they ſtand in large Cluſters of an 
umbelliferous Form; theſe are ſucceeded by Fruits of a turbinated Shape, 

pointed at each End, and of the Size of a Wallnut while yet green; they grow 
three or four on the ſame Pedicle, and when ripe open and diſcover three 


Cells, in each of which there is a ſingle Seed, which is the Nux purgatrix of 


the Shops. Ee . 
This Species of the Ricinus Seed has a more violent purgative Virtue than 
the former. People in the Voi -Indies ſometimes venture to take it in ob- 
ſtinate Complaints, but three or four Kernels ſometimes operate ſo violently as 
do endanger the Life of the Perſon. They are given principally in Obſtructions 
of the Viſcera. Piſo, who recommends them in many of theſe Caſes, orders 
three, four, or five for a Doſe, and directs that they ſhould be firſt well 
cleanſed of their Huſks, and toaſted before the Fire, and then ſteep'd in Wine; 
| he orders Aromatics alſo, of ſeveral Kinds, to be mix'd with them, and ob- 
ſerves, that even with all this Caution, there muſt be a very good Management 
during their Operation, to prevent Miſchief from them. OLE 
The People of the Brafils extract an Oil from theſe Seeds by Expreſſion, 


which they burn in their Lamps, as it comes cheap enough, and which they - 


alſo uſe externally, with great Succeſs againft Pains, and for the diſcuſſing of 
Tumors. In Dropſies they not only anoint the Belly with it, but give four or 
five Drops of it internally in Wine, or give them in Glifters; in both Caſes 
they purge not very gently, but they promote a great Quantity of Water ; they 
alſo anoint Children's Bellies with it to deſtroy Worms, and give them two or 
three Drops of it for a Doſe on the ſame Occaſion; they alſo anoint the Head 
vith it, and by this means deſtroy all the Vermin that may be there, and cure 
the breakings out they are ſubject to on it. „ 1 
AvxxLANA PURGATRIX, ö 

hes = J -, EL TRIR 
This is a Name as improperly given to the Fruit that is call'd by it, as that 
of Bean to the former, neither of them having any thing of the Nature either 
Ahe Nut or Bean, but being truly Species of the Ricinus or Ricinoides Kind. 
The Avellana Purgatrix, as it is call'd. is a hard Seed of the Bigneſs of an 
ordinary Hazel Nut, of a Figure approaching to Roundneſs, but raiſed in three 
Parts ſo as to give it ſomewhat of a triangular Form; and conſiſts of a thin but 
arm and hard cortical Part, of a pale brown Colour, and of a firm and white 
N 22 N Subſtance 
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and pungent Taſte. N 1 5 | i 
It is to be choſen freſh and plump, with the inner Nucleus white, and of 
no remarkable Smell; when it is old this grows yellow and rancid, or dries 


$0 MOLUCCA GRAINS, 
Subſtance within, reſembling the Pulp of an Almond; this has no #markahj. 


Smell, and in Taſte is the mildeſt of all this Kind, being ſweetiſh and oleagin 


and much reſembling in Taſte the Kernel of a Filbert. This is the Species d 
Ricinus of the Shops, diſtinguiſhed by Geoffroy by the Name of Nucula Cathay 
tica tertia, the laſt deſcribed being his ſecond : Caſpar Baubine calls it Avellana 


Purgatrix and Nucula Cathartica, and it is ſometimes call'd in the Shops the 


Ben magnum or great Ben. a 18855 

The Plant which produces it is deſcribed by Tournefort under the Name of 
Ricinoides arbor Americana folio multifido, and by Breymus under that of Riciny , 
Americanus diviſo folio. It grows to three or four Feet high, its Stem is 
as thick as a Man's Arm, its Leaves are uſually about ten or twelve in number 
and they ſtand in a Cluſter at the Top of the Plant, ſupported on long Pedicles; 


they are deeply divided and of a pleaſant green Colour; the Flowers ſtand in a 


ſort of Cluſter of an umbelliferous Form, on a long and ſeparate Pedicle of a 
fine bright red Colour. As in all the other Plants of this Kind, ſome of theſe 


Flowers are Male, others Female; the former only ſerve to impregnate with 
their Farina, the latter, which in fine are ſucceeded by Fruits of a turbinated 
Figure, and of the Size of a ſmall Wallnut; theſe are cover'd with a thn 
yellow Rind, and when ripe they divide into three Capſules, which contain 


thoſe Seeds we have been here deſcribing. If the Stalk of this Plant be wound- 
ed, or only a Leaf be pulPd off, it immediately diſcharges a Quantity of a 


yellowiſh Matter ſomewhat viſcous. A ſingle Seed of this Species is a very 
violent Cathartic, and given imprudently may even endanger Life; but an In- 


fuſion of the Leaves is ſaid to operate much more gently, and to be a very 


good Medicine in the Jaundice, and in ſeveral obſtinate chronic Caſes. 


SGRANAT IOI IA, | 
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The Grana Tiglia are alſo of the Ricinus Kind, they are the Nucula Catbarlica 
quarta of Geoffrey, and are call'd by Authors Ricini Indici ſemina, and Pinei 
nuclei Moluccani purgatorii. This Fruit is of an oblong and oval Figure, and of 
the Size of a ſmall Kidney-Bean. It is elevated on one Side, and depreſſed 
on the other, and has four ſlight Ridges running lengthwiſe of it: It. conſiſts of 
a thin but ſomewhat hard external Coat or Rind, of a greyiſh Colour, variouſly 
ſpotted with Clouds of black, and of a Kernel which is white and tender, re- 

mbling in appearance the white Part of an Almond, but of an acrid, nauſeous 


and withers. The Plant which produces the Grana Tiglia is of the ſame Claſs 
with the reſt of theſe: It is deſcribed in the Paradiſi Batavi Prodremus under 
the Name of Ricinus arbor frufiu glabro Grana Tiglia dicto. By that of Cadel 


Avenacu in the Hortus Malabaricus, and by Caſpar Baubine under that of 


Pavana and Pinus Indica nucleo purgante. The Stalks are ſimple not branch'd, 
and bear the Flowers in a long Spike at the Top; the Leaves are of an oval 
Figure undivided, but ſlightly dentated about the Edges; the lower Flowers 


of the Spike are Female ones, the upper ones Male; the Fruit which ſucceeds 
the former is of a roundiſh: Figure, but has three deep Furrows in it, it con- 


tains three Cells, and in each of theſe one of the Seeds which we call Grave 
Tiglia. 3 Tube 
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The Plant is a Native of the Eaſt Indies, and is found particularly in Ma- 
ur in great Abundance, It is not only the Seed of this Species of Ricinus, 
but its woody Matter of the Stem is alſo uſed in Medicine; the Wood, as it 
i; called, has the Names of Panana and Pavana, and is light, ſpongy, of a 
e Colour, and is covered with a thin Rind or Bark ; it is of a nauſeous and 
diſagreeable Smell, and of an acrid and pungent Taſte. The Seeds are of the 
fame violently purgative Virtue with thoſe of Ricinus's, and are equal to any 
of them all ; they operate both by Vomit and Stool, and carry off great Quan- 
tities of Water in Dropſies. Their principal Virtue ſeems to reſide in two little 
Membranes, which are always to be found buried in the Subſtance of the pulpy 
Part. The Kernels are given whole as ſoon as cleanſed from the Huſk, and they 
give two, three, or more of them for a Doſe. A ſingle Grain Weight of the 
Membranes juſt mentioned are a ſufficient Doſe. They are apt to operate too 
_ violently, but the People in the Indies, who frequently take them, find they 
can always ſtop their farther Operation by drinking a large Draught of cold 
Water, or by plunging their Hands and Feet into that Fluid. There is an Oil of 
theſe Seeds made by Expreſſion, which purges alſo very violently ; its Doſe 
is not more than a Drop or two. Theſe Seeds given in whatever manner are 
apt to inflame the Mouth and Throat, and ſometimes the Anus ; they are cor- 
rected by the Indians by boiling them firſt in Vinegar ; but the beſt Way is to 
roaſt them firſt, and afterwards to give them with Liquorice, Almonds, and 
Lemon Juice, and to drink largely of fat Broths after them. ST 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SEMEN PSYLLII, 
Fleatvort Seed. 


HE Semen Phllii is a ſmall Seed of an oblong Figure; it is largeſt in 
the middle, and terminates in an obtuſe Point at each End; its Colour 
 tadeepbrowniſh black; its Surface is perfectly ſmooth and very bright and 
gloſſy. It is conſiderably heavy and moderately hard, and when pounded in 
a Mortar does not become ſo unctuous and fatty as many of the other Seeds. 
It has no Smell, and if put into the Mouth it firſt becomes mucilaginous and 
ſoft, but at Length diſcovers an acrid and diſagreeable Taſte. Fleawort Seed is 
to be choſen large, ſound, and of a dark Colour. There is ſometimes a Sort 
met with, which is paler and leſs hard, but this has been collected before 
u was ripe. VVV 3 , 
The Plant which produces this Seed is one of the Tetandria Monogynia of 
Lineus, and of the Herbe Flore tetrapetalo anomalæ of Mr. Ray. Its Root is 
ſmall and fibrous; its Stalks are round and not very thick; they grow to a 
Foot or more in Height; the Leaves are long and ſlender, and ſtand in Pairs 
Oppoſite to one another. The Tops of the Stalks ſupport little Cluſters of 
pale whitiſh Flowers, and theſe are ſucceeded by the Seeds already deſcribed. 
Authors have deſcribed it under the Name of P/yllium vulgare, P/yliium majus 
ereBum, and Phllium Foliis integris. The Seeds of P/yllium diſtilled, by the Re- 
tort, yield firſt an inſipid and afterwards a faline and ſubacid Liquor, then 
2 ſmall Quantity of a thick Oil. It is recommended by many a2 2 
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Medicine in Jaundices and in Dyſenteries; in the one Caſe it is expected to 
act as an Evacuant, in the other merely as an Obtunder of Acrimony. The 
preſent Practice however receives it in neither of theſe Senſes, but only as 3 
mucilaginous Seed, ſerving to the ſame Purpoſe as that of the Quince. Hot 
Water poured on it, and left infuſing till cold, becomes ſoft and glutinous, 

and ſweetened with Syrup of Mulberries, makes an excellent Gargariſm. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SEMEN Aczrosæ, 
Sorrel Seed. 

INH E Semen acetoſz is a W gn. and beautiful Seed ; it is ſmall, but 
| of a perfectly regular Figure, raiſed longitudinally into three ſhar; 
Ridges at equal Diſtances, which give it a triangular Form, and it is 
in the Middle, and gradually ſmaller at each End; it is of a perfectly ſmooth 


and even Surface, and very bright and gloſſy, of a deep brown Colour, ſeem- 


ingly with ſome Ad mixture of Purple in it. It is moderately heavy, and ſome- 
what hard, but when pounded, it is rather light and chaffy than damp or 
unctuous, as the more oily Seeds are. It has no Smell, but has a ſomewhat 
auſtere and aſtringent Taſte ; it is to be choſen new and ripe, which is known 
by its being of a dark Colour, and very glofly. 3 
The Plant which produces it is the common Sorrel. It is one of the Her- 
andria Trigynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ flore apetalo ffve flamineo of Mr. 
Authors have deſcribed it under the Name of Acetoſa pratenſis vulgaris, 
and Oxalis vulgaris. Its Root is long and ſlender, yellowiſh, and of a ſtyptic 
Taſte; its Stalks ſtriated, and its Flowers reddiſh, with yellow Apices on the 
Stamina; The Seed already deſcribed ſucceeds theſe, and is wrapped up in 
a foliaceous triangular Capſule, which is formed of the Leaves of the Calyx, 
| Sorrel Seeds, diſtilled in a Retort, afford firſt a moderate Quantity of an in- 
odorous limpid Phlegm, which has ſome ſmall Portion of an alkaline Salt in 
it diſcoverable by the Taſte; after this comes over a ſomewhat ſmaller Quan- 
_ tity of a turbid and reddiſh Liquor of a manifeſtly urinous Taſte, with ſome- 
thing of Acidity in it; after this an equal Quantity of a redder and more 
empyreumatic Liquor highly impregnated with a volatile Salt, and with a re- 
markable Acidity to the Taſte; and finally about an Ounce and a half of a 
clear Oil from every Pound of the Seeds. The remaining Maſs taken from the 
Retort and calcined, yields a ſmall Portion of a fixed Salt by Lixiviation, 
which has very little of the Alkali in it, and which naturally afſumes a foli- 
ated or talky Figure. The Seeds of this Plant are found to contain a vaſtly 
larger Proportion of the active Principles it abounds with, than either the 
Leaves or the Roots; the Seeds are eſteemed aſtringent, and good in Diar. 
rhœas, Dyſenteries, and Hæmorrhages; they are uſed in ſome of the old 


Compoſitions of the Shops, but at preſeht, they are wholly neglected in 
Preſcription. 55 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


 STAPHISAGRIA, 
Staveſacre. 


TAVESACRE is a large and irregularly figured Seed; it is about 
8 a Quarter of an Inch in Length, and two Thirds of its Length in Dia- - 
meter in the thickeſt Part. It is of an irregularly triangular Figure, largeſt at the 
Bottom, and tapering to a Point at the Top, and marked every way with a great 
many irregular Protuberances. It is extremely rough, and of blackiſh Colour 
on the Surface, and when cut or broken, it appears of a yellowiſh one within ; 
it is conſiderably hard but not very heavy. It is of a diſagreeable Smell, and 
of an acid, pungent, and as it were burning Taſte, with an extremely diſagree- 
able Flavour with it. Staveſacre is to be choſen new, large, rough, and yel- 
lowiſh, when broken not duſty or decayed. It is brought to us from Holland, 
bat it is alſo cultivated in many Parts of France, Italy and Germany. * 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Polyandria Trigynia of Limæus, 
and one of the Herbæ multifiliquoſe ffrve Corniculate of Mr. Ray. It grows to 
two or three Feet in Height ; its Stalk is large, thick, and ftrong ; its Leaves 
digitated or cut into ſeveral Segments down to the Middle, or to their Pedi- 
ce. Its Flowers are large and blue, and reſemble thoſe of the Aconite ; theſe 
grow in Spikes towards the Tops of the Stalks and Branches, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Pods of the membranaceous Kind, holding each ſeveral of the 
Seeds above deſcribed, which are the only Part of the Plant uſed in Medicine. 
It lowers in Fuly and Auguſt, and the Seed ripens ſoon after. 

Ihe principal Uſe it is put to among us, is the deſtroying Vermin in CHI- 
drens Heads; to this End it is powdered and mixed with Cocculus Indi, and 

ſeldom fails of Succeſs. Internally it is violently purgative in a Doſe of 

_ fight or ten Grains; but we are at preſent prudent enough not to make any 
Uu of it in that Way. | . 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Semen HyoscyAM1, 
Henbane Seed. 


II/ E have two Kinds of Henbane Seeds in the Shops, which are the Pro- 
duce of two different Plants of the ſame Genus, and are named from 
them the black Henbane Seed, and the white. The Semen Hyoſcyami nigri, 
or black Henbane Seed is a ſmall Seed of a roundiſh Figure. It is howe- 
ver not perfectly round, but riſes into Corners and Angles in ſeveral Parts, 
and is ſomewhat flatted. Its Colour is a deep duſky greeniſh brown, ſo 
deep as to appear at firſt Sight nearly black. It is of a very uneven and 
Tegular Surface, variouſly wrinkled ; the Furrows not running longitudinal- 
or in any other regular Diſtinction, but crookedly, and interſecting one 
another. It is conſiderably heavy and moderately hard, and when bruiſed in 
* Mortar it becomes unctuous and damp. It is of a very a ee. 
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affecting the Head, and is of a bitteriſh, acrid, and nauſeous Taſte, It is to 
be choſen ſound and firm, heavy, and of the darkeſt Colour that may be. We 
have it from Germany, SP 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Limmæus 
and of the Herbe flore monopetalo vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by "7 
thors under the Names of Hyoſcyamus vulgaris, Hyoſcyamus niger, and folia fu- 
| la, tabulum and mania. It is a Plant of a peculiarly forbidding Aſpect, its 
Root is large and thick, and is uſually divided into ſeveral Branches; it is white 
within but brown on the Surface. Its Stalk is thick and ſtrong, and riſes to 
two Feet or more in Height, its Leaves are large, oblong, and notch'd at the 
Edges; they are hoary, of an unctuous Clammyneſs to the Touch, and of a 
very diſagrecable Smell. The Flowers ſtand in long Rows on the upper Part 
of the Branches and are large, and of a dead duſky greyiſh Colour with purple 
Veins, and a deep purple Umbo at the Bottom. Theſe are ſucceeded by large 
Seed Veſſels, each having its Cover, and each containing a great Number of 
| theſe Seeds. It is common in our Fields and under Hedges. | 
The Semen Hyoſcyami albi, or white Henbane Seed, is ſomewhat like the for- 
mer in Figure, but ſufficiently different in many Particulars to be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd. It is a larger Seed and is of a Figure leſs approaching to round; it 
is ſomewhat compreſſed and very irregularly furrow'd all over its Surface. It 
is of a pale whitiſh Colour, conſiderably heavy and very tough, rather than 
hard, being eaſily preſſed and flatted by a Blow, but not eaſily burſting ; it is 
when thoroughly pounded very damp and unctuous, and is of the ſame dif- 
agreeable Smell with the former, only in a leſs Degree; and of the ſame acrid 
and nauſeous Taſte. It is to be choſen freſh, large and pale colour'd. Our Drug- 
giſts are apt to ſell the black Kind in the Place of it, as it is to be had much 
, . OO 
The Plant which produces the white Henbane Seed is of the ſame Claſs 
with that which produces the black; it is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers 
under the Name of the Hyoſcyamus candidus and Hyoſcyamus albus. It much re- 
ſembles the former in its manner of Growth ; but its Leaves are ſmaller, whiter, 
and of a ſomewhat leſs nauſeous Smell. Its Flowers alſo are ſmaller and paler 
colour'd, and the Stalks leſs branch d. This Species is not a Native of E- 
land, but it is not uncommon in the Gardens of the Curious. The two Kinds 
of Henbane Seeds poſſeſs the ſame Virtues, but in a different Degree; the black 
has them in greater Force, and for that reaſon the white is generally preſcribed; 
but the black, which is the moſt common, is notwithſtanding what 1s generally 
uſed. Black Henbane Seed, diſtill'd in a Retort, affords firſt a limpid and ino- 
dorous Liquor of a faintly ſaline Taſte, after this a ſomewhat larger Quantity 
of a yet limpid Liquor, which with its ſaline has alſo a manifeſtly acid Taſte: 
after this comes over a ſmall Quantity of a reddiſh, acid and auſtere Liquor; 
and after this a Quantity equal to all the reſt, and to a ſeventh Part or there- 
abouts of the whole Weight of the Seeds of a reddiſh Liquor impregnated with 
a volatile urinous Salt; and after this a fourth Part at leaſt of the Weight of the 
whole Seeds in an Oil thick like a Syrup, and of an empyreumatic Smell. 
remaining Matter in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, ields 
a ſmall Quantity of a fix d Salt, rather of the Sal Salſus, than of the alkaline 
Kind. The Seeds of both Kinds are powerful Narcotics ; but they diturd 
I 


— 


which leave them upon a ve 


ROOTS 
Head and occaſion a thouſand ftrange Fancies, and often bring on Deliriums. 


There are many Hiſtories in Authors of Credit of the Effects of theſe Seeds, 
little better Footing than that of a Poiſon; Mad- 
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neſs, and even Death having been the Effects of taking them. There are not 
wanting however Authors who recommend them in many Caſes, 8 | 


in ſpitting of Blood; they alſo are Ingredients in many of the ol 


tions of the Shops, but 
reject them. 


Compoſi- 


e preſent Practice very judiciouſly ſeems to wholly 


. . 
_ 


». _— 
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PARTS of VEGETABLEs 
Uſd in MEDICINE. 


CLASS the SEVENTH. 


ROOT s. 


As the Bodies of this Claſs are conſiderably numerous, they will be arranged 
here under three Diviſions. Under the two firſt will ſtand the dry*d Roots 


| kept in the Sh 


as they are, 1. more frequently uſed, and 2. leſs frequently; 


OPS, 
and under the third, ſuch as are brought freſh and juicy to the Markets. 


Of the firſt Diviſion, or dry*d Roots more frequently uſed in Medicine are, 


1, RHUBARB. 

. Jalap. 

3. HERMoDACTYLS. 

4 TuxPp ETH. 
5. Mecnoacan. 


6. Waite HELLEBORE. 
7. Black HELLEBORE. 


8. IP ECAcUANRHA. 
9. ZEDOARY. 
10. ZERUMBETH. 
II. CAS$SUMUNAR, 
12. GIN GER. = 
13. Acorus. 
14. GALANGAL. 


— 


15. GENTIAV. 


16. SPIKENARD. | 
17. VALERIAN. 


18. BIRTHWORT-. 
19. FRAXINELLA. 
20. GINSENG. 


21. TURMERICK. 


23. ARUM. 


24. MapDER. 


26. PAREIRA BRAVA, 
27. CYPERUS. 


4A 


28. ANGELICA. 


29. PYRETHRUM. 
30. TORMENTILL. 
31. Bis rot. 

32. CI xy ETOII. 
33. ConTRAYERvVA, 
34. SNAKEROOT, 
35. CHINA. 


36. SARSAPARILLA, . 


- $7. Inis. 


38. ELECA ANR. 
39. Liquorice. 
40. ExRYNOCIUM. 


ö 
| 
| 
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Of the ſecond Diviſion, or dry d Roots leſs frequently uſed in Medicine, are, 
1. CosTus Arasicus. 6. RHarPonTICUM. 11. ASARVM ; | | 
3. ANTHORA. 8. CarRLINA: 13. CyNOGLOSUM. 
4. BEHEN, 9. IMpzRATORIA, 14. SAXIFRAGA, 
5. SENEKA. 10. Meum. | 


I. MARSHMALLOWS. 7. PoLYPODY. 13. Waite Bryony, 
2. PARSLEY. 8. Fxx. _ 134. WaTzx LIII᷑. 7 3 
3. BuTcnzr's Bxoom. 9. Tx19worT. 1156. WTE Liuuy. © 
4. GRass. 10. Buzpock., 16. SOLOMON'S Sz AL. 
5. ASPARAGUS. 11. BUTTERBURR. 17. CoMeRy, 


eſpecially if the Blade of it have been terider*d a little unctuous, firſt by 


but bright yellow and a faint reddiſh. The ye 


to a fine bright yellow on being held ſome time in the Mouth. 
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Of the third Diviſion, or Roots brought freſh and juicy to the Shops, ac, 


6. SQUILL. 132. Gantick, 18. Dock, 


— — 


More frequently uſed in Medicine. : 
TT : CHAPTER L 


| "RnaBARBARUM, 
| Rhubarh. 


HUBARB is a thick Root of an oblong Figure, large at the Head and 

tapering pretty ſuddenly as it extends in Length. It is ſometimes fingle, 
but more uſually divided into two or three Parts at the lower End. We frequently 
meet with it in Pieces of four, five, or ſix Inches long, and three or four in 
Diameter at the "_ it is of a tolerably ſmooth and even Surface, and exter- 
nally of a faint yellow Colour, with a large Admixture of brown; it is mode- 
rately heavy, but not hard: it cuts through very freely and eafily with a Knife, 


drawing it over an Almond or any other fatty Subſtance. When freſh cut it 
is found to be of a marbled or variegated Appearance, its Colours are a pale 

flow is the Ground Colour, and 
the red is diſpoſed in ſhort irregular Veins, much in the manner of the darker 
Colour in the common Nutmeg. It is of a fomewhat lax and ſpungy Tex- 
ture; it has an agreeable and ſomewhat aromatic Smell, and a bitteriſh, aſtrin- 
gent and ſubacid Taſte, upon the whole not difagreeable: It tinges the Spittle 


Rhubarb is to be choſen freſh, tolerably hard, and moderately heavy, and 
ſuch as does not duſt the Fingers in handling, ſuch as infuſed a few — in 


_— 
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Colour with the yellow. Rhubarb is not ſo often adulterated as damaged ; care 


is to be taken that it be not wet nor rotten 3 much of it is ſubject after keeping 


too long to be Worm-eaten and full of Holes on the Surface. There are cer- 


rain Traders in this Drug, who have a way of filling up theſe Holes with 


Powder of ſome of the worſt and moſt decay d Pieces, but this is eaſily diſ- 
cover d, and fuch Rhubarb, always to be rejected. * | 

The Antients were not acquainted with Rhubarb, it is an Error to ſuppoſe 
they, meant our Rhubarb by their Rha and Rhewnz Dioſcorides and Galen evi- 


Chapter, a Root of a different Plant, and very different in its Virtues from our 


Rhubarb. 1 Fer e we 
" Rhubarb is brought to us from Ruſſia, and from the Eaſt-Indies. It is pro- 
duced in great Plenty on the Confines of China and Tartary, and in many Parts 
of Tartary itſelf: The Mountains of Tibet abound with it, and a very conſidera- 
ble Part of what is ſent into Zurope grows there. We are not certain that it 


grows in any Fart of Ruſſe, tho* we receive conſiderable Quantities of it from 


and then ſent to us. 


thence 3 it is poſſible it may be firſt brought thither from China and Tartan, 


The Plant which produces the true 
aundria Trigynia of Linnaeus. It was long before it was known in Europe, but 
of late it has been ſent from Ruſſa to the Gardens at Paris and Chelſea, in both 


which it thrives extremely well, and ſtands the ſevereſt Colds unhurt. It is 


the Rhabarbarum folio oblongo criſps, undulato, flabellis ſparfis of Fuſfieu, and the 
Lopathum Bardanæ folio undulato glabro of Mr. Rand. The Root of this Plant 
neus it to be the genuine Rhubarb, and it agrees perfectly with a Specimen 


of the Plant which I ſome Years ſince received from Dr. Amman of Peterſburg, 
which himſelf had gather d on the Mountains of Tibet, and which a very ingenious 


Gentleman, Mr. Bell, lately return'd from that Part of the World, and who has 


alſo ſeen it growing there, declares to be the true Plant. Theſe are ſufficient 


P roofs that we now have the true Rhubarb Plant among us. and it will be eaſy 
0 propagate a Quantity of it in order to try whether its Virtues, when pro- 
duced with us, will be the ſame with thoſe it poſſeſſes as brought from its 


native Climate e n 
The Root of the Rhubarb Plant is long, thick, and perennial, its Bark 
while growing is ot a browniſh red Colour, but under this the Subſtance of the 
Root is of the true Colour of the dry'd Rhubard, only deeper, of .the right 
by RE 5 utmeg 


44 2 


Water gives it a, fine yellow, and when bruiſed. in a Mortar has a reddiſh 


ently deſcribe under that Name, the Rhapontic to be deſcribed in the next 
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Nutmeg Grain, marbled with red and yellow, and has the true Smell and Taſte 
of Rhubarb, eſpecially about the upper Part of the Root : It has a Viſcoſity 
indeed in the Mouth, that Rhubarb, as we meet with it in the Shops, has not, 
but this may only be the Difference of the ſame Root freſh and dry'd. A 
number of large Leaves are produced firſt from this Root, they are of a fine 
green, elegantly undulated at the Edges, of an oblong Figure, broadeſt at the 
Baſe, and ſomewhat auriculated ; they ſtand on very thick and fleſhy Pedicles, 
moderately long, convex in their under Part, and flat on the upper; theſe divide 
each into five large and prominent Ribs, running with many Divifions through 
the whole Leaf; in the midſt of theſe Leaves riſes a Stalk, of an angular 
compreſs'd Figure, ſtriated, and riſing to about three Feet high, which, from 
the Middle to the Top, is furniſhed with Cluſters of little Flowers, ſurrounding 
it at certain Diſtances ; they are very ſmall and white, and are fucceeded as 
by a ſingle Seed of a triangular Figure. It flowers in June, and ripens the Seed 
JJ _ FRE FO Ws 
| Rhubarb, on a chemical Analyſis, is found to be compoſed of a large Quan- 
tity of Sulphur and fix'd Salt, a ſmall Portion of an acid Salt, and a large Share 
of Earth: On theſe Principles the whole Root muſt be of the gummous Kind, 
and its earthy and gummous Parts are very eaſily ſeparated, and that in large 
Quantity. From an Ounce of Rhubarb there may be prepared, by means of 
common Water alone, ſomewhat more than an Ounce of the gummous Extract. 
There is but a very ſmall Quantity of refinous Matter in Rhubarb, and what 
there is, is blended with a large Share of alkaline Salt. Two Ounces of Rhu- 
barb, ever ſo carefully managed, will not yield more than about three Drams 
of a reſinous and that a ſaline ct; the Salt in this is in ſo large a Portion, 
that it will readily diſſolve in common Water, and this ſhews us the Reaſon why 
Tincture of Rhubarb, made even in rectified Spirit of Wine, does not become 
milky on being mix'd with Water, as many of the other Tinctures of this 
Kind- do. 5 1 Dn 
Rhubarb poſſeſſes the double Virtue of a Cathartic and an Aftringent, it 
readily evacuates particularly the bilious Humours, and afterwards gently 
aſtringes and ſtrengthens the Stomach and Inteſtines. It is given with great 
Succeſs in all Obſtructions of the Liver, in the Jaundice, in Diarrhceas, and in 
the Fluor Albus and Gonorrhceas : It is alſo an excellent Remedy againſt Worms. 
It is ſometimes given as a Purgative, ſometimes as only an Alterant ; and 
which ever Way it is taken it is an excellent Medicine, agreeing with almoſt all 
Ages and Conſtitutions. The only Cafes in which its Uſe is to be avoided, 
are thoſe in which the Blood and Viſcera are too hot. Fallopius ſays it is never 
to be given to People who have Diſorders of the Kidneys or Bladder, as it is 
apt to occaſion an extraordinary Heat in thoſe Parts; and Simon Pauli tells us of 
Vertigoes brought on by a too free and continued Uſe of it. 
Rhubarb is given in Powder in Infuſion, and in its own crude ſolid State, 
the chewing it being perhaps the beſt Way of giving it of all others, when it is 
intended to ſtrengthen the Stomach and aſſiſt Digeſtion ; the Quantity of five 
and twenty Grains, or thereabout, ſhould be chew'd daily on theſe Occafions, 
an Hour before eating; this is alſo by much the beſt Way of taking it againſt 
Obſtructions of the Viſcera. Its Doſe in Powder is from half a Scruple to two 
Scruples, in Infuſion about a Dram of it will purge gently ; but the Doſe ag 


de encreas d up to two Drams. It is obſervable, that neither the Infuſion nor 
he Decoction, nor even the Extract of Rhubarb purge near ſo briſkly as the 
Root itſelf in Powder. ME 3 EN DEE: 
The Preparations of Rhubarb in Uſe in the Shops are, 1. The Tincture in 
Spirit. 2. The Tincture in Wine: And, 3. The Extract: Though the laſt is 
but little uſed. | 
TincTuRA RHaBARBAR1 Vinosa, 
| Tincture of Rhubarb in Nine. | 
Take fine Rhubarb two Ounces; of the Seeds of the leſſer Cardamom, clear'd 
ſrom their Huſks, half an Ounce ; of Saffron two Drams ; bruiſe the Rhubarb 
to a groſs Powder with the Cardamoms among it, then cut the Saffron ſmall 
with a Pair of Sciſſars, and put the whole into a Matraſs with a Quart of white 
Wine, let them ſtand three ws together without Heat, often ſhaking them ; 
deen ftrain off the Tincture, and filter it for Uſe. 8 e 

| TincTuRA RHABARBARI SPIRITUOSA, 

s Tincture of Rhubarb in Spirit. 

Take of fine Rhubarb two Ounces ; of the leſſer Cardamom Seeds, freed 
from their Huſks, half an Ounce ; of Saffron two Drams ; Proof Spirit a 
Quart; make the Tincture without Heat in the ſame manner as the former. 
Both theſe Tinctures are purgative, and ſtrengthen the Stomach and In- 
teſtines afterwards : They are given in moſt of the Caſes in which the Root itſelf 
is proper. Their Doſe is from one Ounce to two Ounces and a half; the latter 
purges ſomewhat more ſtrongly than the former. e 

| 5 ExXTRACTUM RRHABARBARI, 
© Extratt of Rhubarb. FF 
Take of fine Rhubarb a Pound, cut it into thin Slices, and afterwards bruiſe 
theſe to a groſs Powder in a Mortar, put it into a Matraſs and pour on it two 
Quarts of Water; ſet the Matraſs in a Sand-heat, ſo as to keep the Liquor 
moderately warm for ten or twelve Hours; then ſtrain off the Infuſion, return 
the remaining Maſs into the Matraſs, and pour on it rectify'd Spirit of Wine a 
Quart, ſet it again in the Sand-heat for twenty four Hours, then ſtrain off 
the Tincture: mix this Liquor with the former, and gently evaporate the 
whole to the Conſiſtence of an Extract; this is gently purgative ; its Doſe 
is from ten Grains to a Dram; but in Truth, the plain Powder of the Root 
* to be a much better Medicine for all the Purpoſes in which this coud 
e given. _ EE Te 


CHAPTER Il 


JaLaPpiuM, of JALAPA, 


: Jab. 


ALA is a firm and ſolid Root, of a wrinkled Surface, and of a cloſe in- 
| ternal Texture; of a blackiſh Colour on the outſide, and of a duſky brown 
within: It is ſometimes of a roundiſh, or oval, but more uſually of an oblong 
Figure and conſiderably thick; but we ſeldom ſee it whole, our Druggiſts 
commonly receiving it in Slices, from half an Inch to two Inches in Diameter, 
and about a ſixth of an Inch thick, into which it has been cut — 
* . \ 2 ö | 
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while freſh for the Convenience of drying. Theſe Slices. are heavy and harg. 
to break; of a faintiſh Smell, and of an acrid and nauſeous Tafte. 85 
The beſt Jalap is that which is moſt compact and firm, and of the dee 
brown Colour within, the moſt diſagreeable to the Taſte, and that which 
takes Fire moſt readily, and burns moſt briſkly when held to the Flame af 
a Candle. 1 | 
It is ſometimes adulterated with the Root of white Bryony, cut into Slices 
and dried; but this Cheat is eaſily diſcovered by the Bryony Root being paler 
colour'd, lighter, and more brittle : The beſt Jalaꝑ is liable to decay by long 
keeping, and will grow light, duſty, friable, and often is Worm-eaten, in all 
which Caſes it is to be rejected, as having loſt the | Part of its Virtue. 
Jalap was wholly unknown to the Antients; the Eurqheans had no Knowledge 
of it till after the Diſcovery of America. It had its Name Falapium, or as others 
write it Falaps, from Aalapa, the Name of a Town in New. Spain, in the 
Neighbourhood of which, it was firſt diſcover d; though it is now principally 
brought to us from the Madeiras. 5 
The Plant which produces it has been erroneoufly ſuppoſed by ſome to be of 
the Bryony, and by others of the Nightſhade Kind; but it is truly a Species of 
the Conyolvulus or Bindweed, as appears from dry'd Specimens of the Plant, 
collected upon the Spot, where the Roots are gather'd for Ul. _ 
Its Principles, on Analyſis, are found to be a large Quantity of an acrid 
and pungent Salt; a ſmall Portion of Acid, with Sulphur and Earth 
Good Jalap will yield a fourth Part of its Weight of Reſin, and the Re- 
mainder treated in an aqueous Menſtruum, will give a very large Quantity | 
of a gummous Extract. By Diſtillation it affords more than a fourth Part of 
its Weight of Oil. jj 8 
Jalap is not made an Ingredient in any of the the officinal Compoſitions of 
our Shops. Syivius de la Boe preſcribes it in his hydragogue Electuary, and 
Charas in his Antihydropic of the ſame Form. It enters the Compoſition alſo 
of Rolfinch's Catholic and Cholagogue Extract; and of the arthritic Pills of 


Scheffer , and of the hydragogue Syrup, and cachectic Pills, and aperient 
cachectic Syrup of Charas, nuns 0 


With us it is of very frequent Uſe in extemporaneous Preſcription, given in 
the Form of Boluſes and Draughts. Its Doſe is from twenty ta thirty or thirty 
five Grains; when larger Quantities are found neceſſary, it is owing to the 
Avarice of the Druggiſt or Apothecary, who powder not the ſelect Pieces, but 
ſuch as are decay'd and have loſt their Virtue. Its common Correctives are 
Ginger and Cream of Tartar, but Nature has prepared it ſo well to our Hands, 
that it indeed needs no Addition. The beſt Method of giving it is in a Draught 
made with white Wine, and prepared at leaſt twelve Hours before the Time it 
is to be taken, in which Caſe the Wine has Time to open the Body of the 
Medicine, and prepare it for acting with the greater Eaſe. dis 
It is an excellent Purgative in dropſical, and all other Caſes where ſerous 
Humors are to be evacuated. The only Caution neceſſary in the Uſe of it, is, 
that it ſhould not be given in acute Fevers, nor to Perſons of dry and hot Con- 
ſtitutions, for in theſe Caſes it is liable to the ſame Miſchiefs as other acrid Pur- 
gatives, and will ſometimes bring on Heat and Inflammations in the Viſcera. 
Some Authors haye condemn'd Jalap on this Account, from: the Experioe! 
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of Wepfer, who found Inflammations of the Stomach and Inteſtines of ſome 
young: Puppies, to which he gave it. But it is to be obſerved, that he gave 
he Reſin of Jalap, and that in an immoderate Doſe. | 
The Artifice of our wholeſale Dealers in compound Medicines has intro- 
duced Jalap into the Compoſition of many of them, to give the purging Vir- . 
we required in them at a leſs Expence than it could be done by following the 
Orders of the Diſpenſatories. The lenitive Electuary, Caryocoſtinum, and Elixir 
Salutis fold by our Chemiſts (as they call themſelves) owe the greater Part of 
their purging Virtue to this Drug. 4 | 

Tie Preparations of Jalap in Uſe with us, are a Tinfure, an ExiraF, and a 


* ; __ _ Tinflure of Falap. : 

Beat to a groſs Powder half a Pound of good ſound Jalap, put it into a 
Matraſs, pour on it a Quart of Proof Spirit; fit another Matraſs into the Neck 
of he lt to make a le Veſſel; — the Junctures and ſet it in a Sand 


Heat for three Days, ſhaking the Matter thoroughly together, at leaſt once 


"of on: When cool, ſtrain off the Tincture, and filtrate it through Paper 
It has been the uſual Cuſtom to make the Tincture of Jalap with rectified 

irit of Wine; this Menſiruum is very well adapted to extract the Tinctures 
of Medicines, whoſe Virtues lie wholly in their Reſin ; but as the purgative 
Virtue of Jalap lies as well in its ſaline, gummous, and ſaponaceous Parts, as 
in its reſinous ones; the College has greatly amended this Tincture in the 
laſt Diſpenſatory, by ordering it to be made only with Proof Spirit, which be- 
ing a Menſtruum compoſed of ſpirituous and aqueous Parts will act on both, 
and extract a much better Tin&ure. Accordingly it proves on Experiment, 
that this TintureWurges more ſtrongly than that made with rectified Spirit; 
and that whereas a Tincture as ſtrong as poſſible has been extracted with 
the latter Menſtruum, an Extract may be prepared from the Remainder with 
Water, which has conſiderable Virtue. When the Tin&ure has been drawn 
with Proof Spirit, ſcarce any purging Virtue is left in the Remainder. OP 

This Tincture purges briſkly, and is of Uſe in all Cafes, where the Root in 
Subſtance is proper; its Doſe is from half a Dram to two Drams. 

DE Extract of Jalap. 5 | 

Beat any Quantity of Jalap to a groſs Powder, put it into a Matraſs, and 
pour on it fix Times its Weight of rectified Spirit of Wine; proceed as in 
making the Tincture of Jalap, and filtrate the Tincture. Pe, 

Boil the Remainder from which this Tincture was extracted, in twice as 
much common Water as there was Spirit of Wine uſed for the Tincture; 
vaen the Liquor is as ſtrongly impregnated as it can be, filter it off. '., 

— Evaporate both theſe Liquors in a Sand Heat, till they are of the Conſiſtence 
of a Syrup; then mix them, and continue the Evaporation till the whole is 
of a Conſiſtence fit to form into Pills. 7 on 2 

The two Extracts will thus unite into a uniform Maſs, and retain all the 
Vinues of the Root. | —_ 452+ "76, 
This Extract is of the ſame Virtue as the former Tincture; its Doſe is from 
TN — 

Fu 
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8 Refin of Jalap. 
Beat to a groſs Powder a Pound of good Jalap, put it into a Matraſs, 
pour on it three Quarts of rectified Spirit of Wine. Extract the Tincture in 
the ſame Manner as in making the former Tincture of Jalap. Filtre the Li. 
quor, and diſtil off three Pints of the Spirit in Balneo Marie. 
Pour the Remainder of the Tincture into a large Veſſel of cold Water 
the Liquor will become milky ; cover it with a Cloth, and after four and twen 
ty Hours, the Reſin of the Jalap will be am $-——nen to the Bottom of the 
Veſſel in Form of 3 Waſh it ſeveral Times in freſh Waters, and 
dry it in the Sun, it will grow hard like common Reſin. _ 
This purges the moſt violently of all the Preparations of Jalap ; its Doſe is 
from five to ten or twelve Grains; but the Extract laſt deſcribed is greatly 
preferable to it on all Occaſions 1 
1 1 of Reſin produced will be according to the Goodneſs of the 
Jalap, and the Care employed in extracting the Tincture. Lemery limits it to 
one Ounce and fix Drams from the Pound of Jalap. Geoffroy talks of obtain- 
ing three Ounces from twelve. And from picked Jalap, and repeated Quan- 
tities of freſh Spirit, I have come ſo nearly up to this, as to procure three Oun- 
ces and a half from ſixteen; but it is not to be expected that the common 
Proceſſes will yield nearly ſo much. N 18 


CHAPTER II. 
HerMopacTyLus, 
Hermodattyl. 


T HIS is a Drug about which there has been great Mſttroverſy, among 


Authors who have treated of theſe Subjects, in the Times when Natural 
Hiſtory was leſs known: Many ſuppoſed it to be the Fruit of a Plant; this 
however is an Opinion too abſurd to be at this Time advanced by any Body, 
and notwithſtanding the ſingular Figure of the Hermodactyl, there is no Body 
who now diſputes its being a Root. | | 
There is ſcarce any Root ſo well diſtinguiſhed by its Shape as the Hermo- 
dactyl; it is of a determinate and regular Figure, and repreſents a Sort of 
trigonal Pyramid ſinuated in the midſt of the Baſe, or the common F igure of a 
Heart cut in two; one End is broad, the other terminates in an obtuſe Point, 
and one Side is protuberant, the other flat, and appearing as if the Root had 
been ſplit at it; and on the protuberant Side there runs all along from the 
Point or Apex to the Center of the Baſe a Furrow. It is not much leſs de- 
terminate in Size than in Snape ; it is ſeldom met with of leſs than half an 
Inch in Length, and very * of more than an Inch. It is of a perfecti7 
ſmooth and even Surface, and of a looſe ſpungy Texture, eaſily falling into 3 
farinaceous Powder on being rubbed in a Mortar. It is moderately heavy, and 
has very little Hardneſs ; it does not cut eaſily with a Knife, and where it does, 
it exhibits an irregular Surface. Its Colour on the Surface is a pale brown, 
with a faint Caſt of reddiſhneſs among it; within it is perfectly white, like 
Flower of Wheat. It has no Smell, and appears at firſt abies into the Mouth 


to have no Taſte, but after it has been ſome time held there, it becomes vil 
2 | | | | 


cous, 
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-ous, and afterwards is found to have a peculiar Sweetneſs with ſome Acri- 
| wf modactyls are to be choſen large, ſound, heavy; and firm; there is ſcarce | 
any Root more ſubject to decay and to be worm-eaten than this. In this Caſe 
t becomes duſty and friable, and is full of little round Holes on the Surface: 
Such as is in this Condition is wholly to be rejected, as having loſt all its Vir- 
me. We are not to imagine, that the Hermodactyl, as we have been here de- 
ſcribing it, that is, as it is found among the Druggiſts, is the complete Root of 
1 Plant in its natural State. It is rather the Nucleus of a bulbous Root di- 
veſted of its external Coats, and prepared for drying and for medicinal Uſe. 
| The ancient Greeks were not acquainted with the Hermodactyl. The Ara- 
Jians were the firſt who brought it into Uſe, and from them it was received 
among the later Greek Writers. Paulus Ægineta is the firſt of theſe who has 
ntioned 1t. 5 3 1 Ho e 
"HermodaQtyls are brought to us from Agypt and Syria, where the People 
eat them in order to make themſelves fat. The Plant -which produces the 
Hermodactyl is of the Number of the Triandria Monogynia of Linneus, and 
of the Herbe bulboſa Radice præditæ of Mr. Ray. It is a Species of Colcbicum, 
or Meadow Saffron, very different from ours indeed, and 2 not yet well 
deſcribed by any Author. Tournefort however goes ſo far as to tell us, that 
he ſaw the Hermodactyl Plant in Aa Minor, and that it had the Leaves and 
Flowers of the Colchicum. It has been objected that the Roots of the com- 
mon Colchicum are not in Shape like the Hermodactyls, and that they are 
ſo different in Effect, that they are poiſonous, not gently purgative ; but it may 
be anſwered, that we do not receive the whole Root of the Species that pro- 
duces the HermodaCtyl : And that it is very poſſible for one Species of a Genus 
of Plants to be poiſonous, and another ſafe internally.  ©- 
The Name Hermodactyl has been given by ſome Authors alſo to the white 
| Behen, but very improperly and without any Foundation for it in the Writ- 
ings of thoſe Authors who firſt deſcribed it. Serapio treats: of Colchicum and 
Hermodactyls in the ſame Chapter, and gives us very ſufficient Proof that he 
knew them to be of the ſame Claſs of Plants, though ſo many Errors crept 
into the World about them afterwards. 3 Fe 
Hermodactyls, examined by a chemical Analyſis, yield a large Quantity of 
n acid, and no ſmall Portion of an urinous Phlegm, a little Oil, a large Quan- 
tity of Earth, and a very ſmall Quantity of fixed alkali Salt. : 
The People of Agypt and Syria, where theſe Roots are common, uſe them 
medically, while freſh and juſt taken out of the Earth, as a Vomit and Purge; 
| ut they have a way of roaſting them, ſo as to make them a Kind of Food. The 
dried Roots, as we have them in the Shops, are a gentle Purge, and have the 
Credit of being peculiarly good in - rheumatic Diſorders. AÆAgineta talks of 
curing Rheumatiſms with Hermodactyls alone in two Days; but we do not 
find any ſuch amazing Effects from them at this Time. The Doſe in Powder 
1s from a Scruple to a Dram or more; but they are ſo weak a Purge as ſeldom 
2 gem alone; their proper Correctives are the Spices, Ginger, Cloves, 
e like. 1 . 3 . 
x; Hermodactyls have been made Ingredients in many officinal Compoſitions, 
at preſent they are litle uſed except in the Electuarium Caryocaſtinumm. 
4B CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
 ToupaETHUM, 
Turpeth Root. 


"TS\URBITH, or Turpeth Root, in the Form we meet with it in the 
Shops, is not a whole Root, but only the cortical Part of the Se 
of a very long Root, thus cut and ſeparated from the central Matter before they 
are dried for Uſe. We meet with it in oblong and tolerably even Pieces, rolled 
up in the Manner of Cinnamon or ſome other Bark ; they are uſually three, four, 
or five Inches long ; though this Meaſure is ſolely at the Pleafure of the People 
who cut it, for the whole Root is four or five Feet in Length. Theſe Pieces 
are uſually about the Thickneſs of a Man's little Finger, and ſmooth on the 
Surface. They are of a tough and firm Texture, but when broken they ap- 
pear reſinous, and often have alſo little Granules of Refin on their Surface; 
they are not very heavy, but ſo hard that they do not cut eaſily _— 
S a brown, or elſe of a duſky grey Colour on the 
Surface, and whitiſh within; they have very little Smell, but are ſomewhat 
acrid and nauſeous to the Tafte. „ OE Se Os 
Turpeth is to be choſen in ſmooth and even Pieces, not wrinkled on the 
Surface; of a greyiſh Colour, and not too full of the Appearance of Reſin on 
the Surface. The more reſinous they truly are the better, but thoſe Pieces 
among what we meet with that are moſt fo, are uſually ſophiſticated ; and the 
refinous Matter is laid on by Art, in order to make People believe they are 
Ĩt is certain that Turpeth was wholly unknown to the ancient Greeks : The 4- 
rabians were the firſt that we know of, who brought it into Uſe in Phyſic ; and 
themſelves did not all the Time know, but that the Greets, whom they at- 
tempted to follow in every thing, had uſed it. Aviſenna plainly defcribes un- 
der the Name of Turpeth, the very Root we now call fo ; yet Serapio knen 
fo little of the Matter, as to tranſlate the Deſcription of the Tripolium, or Sea 
Starwort, out of Dioſcorides into his Chapter of Turbith, though he afterwards 
adds from fome of his own Countrymen Deſcriptions of the Root that per- 
fectly agree with that given by Avuiſenna, and not at all with the Tripokum of 
Dioſcorides; which as is evident from that Author*s Words, and has been ſince 
fully proved by Mattbiokus in his Commentaries, was perfectly different in all 
Reſpects from Turpeth . EN 
It is Pity, that Aviſenna, who has given us ſb good a Deſcription of the 
Root, fays nothing of the Plant it belongs to; this might elſe have alone 
cleared up the whole Matter. Adeſue very badly deſcribes the Turbith, he 
makes ſeveral Kinds of it, as a yellow, a white, a grey, and a black; as alſo 
a great and a little Kind, and tells us that they were the Roots of ferulaceou 
Plants, abounding with an acrid, milky Juice. All that we can collect from 
this is, that Adzfue knew nothing of the Origin of the true Turbith, and that 
he confounded with it the cortical Part of the Roots of ſome Plants of a ver 
different Kind, with which, the People who traded in Drugs in his Time, Pro 
bably adulterated it. — 5 5 * Auris 


Anurins tells us there are two Kinds of Turbith, a whitiſh, and a greyiſh ; 
but this probably has been only founded on Aviſema's ſaying that Turbith 
was df two Colours, ſome of it being whitiſh, and other greyiſh ;' or rather 
ſome greyiſh and other browniſh ; he indeed calls one the white, the other tha 
black Turbith; and ſome have thought his white Turbith the Alypum of Dia. 
corides, and the black one the Root of the Piaſa; all this however is but Con- 


Fig the late Writers ſome have taken the Tithymal, others the Antioch 
Sammony, and others the ſeveral Species of Thapfia to have been the Turbith- 
of the Arabians; r Avi ſenna's accurate Deſcription of it, 
that they had our true Indian Turbith, and call'd it by that Name, the there 
appear to have been many Adulterations of it in Uſe among them. * 
The Plant which produces the Turbith of the Sh of 


ops, is of the Number 
yna of Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ flore moneuperdlo 


the Pentandria Monog | | 
vſculifere of Mr. Ray. And is deſcribed by Herman in his Catalogus borti 7 
| duno-Batavi, in a very full and accurate manner under the Name of Convolvulu 
Indicus alatus, maximus, foliis Ibiſco nonnihil ſimilibus angulgis. 2 
The Root is very long, and contains within the Bark which is ſent to us, a 
woody Matter; this cortical Part, when cut or broken while freſh, yields a milky. 
and glutinous Juice, very acrid and foon drying into a duſky yellowiſh Re- 
fn. This is the Matter that ſhould be found concreted on the Surface of the 
Root as brought to us, but it very ſeldom is fo, at leaſt in any Quantity. The 
Stalks of the Plant are firm and tough, they run to : Lards in and 


either trail along the Ground, or curl themſelves about the neighbouring Trees. 
The Leaves are not unlike thoſe of the Marſhmallows, ſoft and downy, and 


notch'd a little at the Edges: The Flower is white, and in 
reſembles that of the common Bind Weed that grows in our z the Sced 
Veſſels contain each four Seeds. The Plant grows in Java and Malabar under 
Hedges, and about the Borders of their Gardens the Roots are taken up in A. 
tumn, and what we have of them im into Europe are principally from 
the Province of Guzarat, where the Plant grows in great Abu 1 
| CGarcias was the firſt Author who gave us a true Account of the en 
Phat, but he commits an Error in ſuppoſing the Part uſtd ifMedicine be 
1 r Þ rg Soo iy ern 1 ; gt. a 
urpeth chemically analyſed yields a lar uantity of an acid, ſome 
Portion of an urinous Phlegm, n in e l 

Form, and a large Portion of eſſential Oil; after the Separation of all theſe, 
there remains a large Quantity of Earth, = _ „0 

ITurpeth affords a ſmall Quantity of a reſinous Extract, by Means of Spirit 

of Wine, but it yields a very large one of a gummous Extract if treated with. 
Tom ; dlue Paper of the deep Kind wetted in a Decoction of Turpeth bo- 

| The Virtues of Turpeth are of the purgative Kind; It is not a very briſk Me- 
cine in its Operation nor a very eaſy one, but it is of peculiar Effect in diſ- 


lodging the ſtagnant Humours from the moſt remote Parts of the Body. It is 
ven in Rheumatic Caſes, in eular, with very good Effect; its Doſe is 


Graizs to forty in Powder. Ie watery or gummous Extract purges 
i 2 Doſe of boot » Seropls, and N in fifteen or twenty „ t 
43 2 they 
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they are rarely to be met with, nor indeed is the Root itſelf often in a Condition 
fit for Uſe : the Gripes it generally is attended with in working are to be te. 
medied by Means of Ginger and the other Spices, and its Sluggiſhneſs is del 
3 by adding to it Jalap, if given in Powder, and Sena in Decoction or 
It has been made an Ingredient in many officinal Compoſitions, but it late 
has loſt its Credit ſo far as not to be _— even in theſe. Lay n lately 
lt is not unfrequent to meet with Roots of a very different Kind from the 
true Turbith in the Shops under its Name, among theſe the Roots of the Lapp. 
pitium foliis-latioribus lobatis of Morifon, thoſe of the Apium Pyrenaicum Thayfe 
+ facie of Tournefort, and particularly thoſe of the Thapfia five Turbith garganicum 
ſemine latiore of Fobn Baubine are too often found; theſe ought all to be rejected. 
They are Roots of Plants of wholly different Natures and Genera, and the laſt 
f 1 is ſo acrid and cauſtic, that it inflames the Throat and Stomach, 
deſerves little leſs than tke Name of a Poiſon. 


, 


CHAPTER V. 
Fs Mzcnoacan, 
 Mechoacan. 


A MECHOACAN is a large Root of a Plant of the ſame Genus with 
the Turpeth. When intire it is uſually twelve or fourteen Inches long, 
and of the Thickne ſs of a Man's Wriſt or more. It is uſually divided into two 
Branches at the Bottom, and is of a ſomewhat rough Surface mark'd with ſe- 
veral imperfect annular Furrows. We never meet with the Root in this per- 
fect State however, unleſs when ſent over as a Curioſity ; what we ſee of it in 
the Shops is in Slices, into which it has been cut tranſverſely for the Con- 
venience of drying it. Theſe are of very various Sizes, from the Breadth 
of a Crown: Piece to that of a Shilling are the more common, there are larger, 
but they are not ſo frequent, and there ſeldom are ſmaller than what are laſt 
mentioned. _ _ 3 ety wot hc. i 
- Theſe Slices Are of various Thickneſs, from an eighth of an Inch to nearly 
half an Inch, and the ſmalleſt Part of the Root has often been cut into the 
thickeſt Slices. The cortical Part of theſe is rough on the Surface, their in- 
ternal Part is not very hard, tho' of a ſomewhat cloſe Texture; it is of a greyiſh 
or yellowiſh white Colour, and does not ſhew any Marks of Veins or Fibres, 
or at the utmoſt in the oldeſt and largeſt Roots, but very imperfe& Traces of | 
them. They are light and eaſily powder'd, and are of a ſweet mawkiſh Taſte 
with a latent Acridneſs, and if held any time in the Mouth, have a Nauſeouſ- 
neſs that almoſt excites to Vomiting.”  , b 
The Segments of the older Roots, if nicely examin'd, generally ſhew ſome- 
thing of the Traces of the concentric Circles, of which they have been form'd, 
but theſe at beſt are very imperfect. , — 8 — . 
Nechoacan is to be choſen in ſound and firm Pieces, with ſcarce any Smell, 
and having no Bitterneſs to the Taſte. Such Pietes as are brittle and duſty, wh 
broken, are wholly to be rejected. It is liable to a very unfair Adulteration W1 
white Bryony, which is a Root that ſomewhat reſembles it in Shape and * 


ut this Cheat is eaſily diſcover'd, for the Slices of Bryony ſhew on both their 
curfaces a Number of Radi running from the Center to the Circumference, which 
the true Mechoacan wants, and the Circles in the Bryony Root are much more 
diſtinct and fair than in the other: The Bryony is alſo more ſpungy in its Tex- 
ture, and more acrid and bitter to the Tafte, and much more nauſeous than 
the Mechoacan. The true Mechoacan alſo ought to be freſh, for it hardly re- 
tains its Virtue more than three Years. WH By 

It was wholly unknown to the antient Greeks, and to the Arabians. Its firſt 
Introduction into Europe was about two hundred and twenty Years ago: Mo- 
nardes was the Man who did moſt toward the bringing it into Credit and gene- 

Uſe. 3 1 ; 

wo is brought to us from the Province of Mecboacan in South America, from 
whence it has its Name; ſome have called it white Rhubarb from its purgative 
Virtue, and from its being a thick Root of the Nature of Rhubarb. 

The Plant which affords it is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Linneus, 


and of the Herbæ flore monopetalo vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. C. Baubine and ſome 


of the other botanical Writers, from the Reſemblance of its Root to that of our 
white Bryony, and from hearing that it was a climbing Plant, have ſuppoſed 
| it a Species of Bryony; but it is truly a Cnvolvulus or Bind Weed as well as the 
Turpeth, and is deſcribed by the lateſt Authors under the Name of the Convol- 
oulus Americanus Mechoacana dictus, and by Marecgrave, under that of Fetuce 
Brafilienſibus five Mechoacana. . . 
'- The Plant runs to a great Length in its Stalks, which climb upon every thing 
that ſtands near them, and are angular and full of a reſinous milky Juice, 
which they ſned in Abundance on being cut or broken. The Leaves ſtand 
ſingly and alternately on the Stalks, and are broad at the Baſe, and of a cor- 
dated Form, thin, and of a deep green Colour, and very highly rib'd under- 
neath. The Flowers are like thoſe of the common Bind Weed in Shape, and 
are of a pale Fleſh Colour on the outſide, and of a deeper or purpliſh Colour 
within. The Capſules which ſucceed theſe contain large Seeds of the Bigneſs 
of a Pea, but of a triangular Form and ſomewhat compreſſed. The Root is 
taken up in the Spring, and after cutting into Slices is hung upon Strings to 
dry. They have alſo a way of procuring the Fecule of it, by preſſing the 
Root and letting the thicker Part of the Taice ſubſide, and afterwards pouring 
off the watery Matter and drying the Remainder. © po 
It is to be obſerved that Hernandez deſcribes a wrong Plant under the Name 
of Mecboacan, at leaſt a different one from that call'd Mechoacan by. Monardes, 
Maregrave, and the reſt, and uſed as ſuch among us: he calls it Radix Micbu- 
acanica and Tacuache, and tells us that it is ſo hot as to burn the Mouth and 
Throat on chewing but the leaſt Piece of it. This by no means agrees with our 
Root, nor does his Deſcription of the Plant it belongs to at all agree with the 
true Deſcription of the Mechoacan. 3 
Mec boacan, examined by a chemical Analyſis, yields a large Quantity of an 
acid Phlegm, a ſmall Portion of an urinous Liquor, and a good deal of eſſen- 
tial Oil. A Reſin may be extracted from it by Spirit of Wine, but that in much 
ſmaller Quantity than from Jalap; and a Decoction of it in Water is ſcarce at 
all cathartic, the Parts on which its Virtues of that Kind depend, riſing in a 
great Part with a boiling Heat. 5 The 
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The Root in Powder is a gentle and mild Purgative. It does not occafion 
Sickneſs or Gripings during its Operation, and what is alſo a confiderable thing 
in its Favour is, that it is inſipid to the Taſte. It was greatly celebrated when 
firſt brought into Europe, but ſoon after Jalap being diſcoyer'd, the brifker 
Operation of that Root, and the ſmaller Doſe neceffary to be given, ſoon 
brought it into Uſe in its Place. AMechoacan is however recommended by many 
in Preference to Jalap in all chronic Cafes, when Obſtructions of the Viſcer 
are ſuſpected to be in the Cafe; upon the whole, it is a Reproach to us to have 
ſuffer'd this Drug to get into Diſuſe as it has done of late Years, fince there i; 
not a better Purgative in all the Materia Medica, ſcarce any one liable to fo few 
| Accidents; the great Objection to it is the Quantity neceſlary for a Doſe, which 
is from one to two Drams. "Ou F uf 
It has been made an Ingredient in many officinal Compoſitions, but it is ſo 
little uſed at preſent, that it is ſcarce to be met with in the Shop 


CHAPTER VI. 
—  Herrtznorvs Argus, 
White Hellebore. 


| " HITE HELLEBORE is a Root fo extremely different from that 
diſtinguiſh'd by the ſame Name with the 5 Epithet of black, 
that one would wonder how the ſame common Term of Hellebore came to be 
attributed to both of them. 5 85 
| White Hellebore is a Root naturally cover'd with a vaſt Quantity of Fibres. 
It is of an oblong and fomewhat tuberous Figure, and its general Size is an 
Inch or two in Length, and about three quarters of an Inch in Diameter. Tts 
Surface is extremely _ and uneven, being deeply furrow'd, and often co- 
ver'd toward the top with ſcaly or flaky Membranes. It is of a moderately 
firm and compa Structure, not very heavy, nor extremely hard. It cuts to- 
lerably eafy with a Knife, and leaves a ſmooth but not very y Surface. 
Its Colour on the outſide is a deep duſky brown, but when broken it appears 
of a whitiſh Hue; its Fibres are moderately thick and very numerous, and are 
of a paler Colour than the reft of the Root. It has very little Smell, but has 
an acrid, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and extremely naufeous Taſte. 5 
White Hellebore is to be choſen in large and fair Roots, plump, full, and 
not too much wrinkled on the Surface, not too eaſily broken, and not appear- 
ing duſty when broken, for theſe are Marks of Decay: it ſhould be clear'd 
from the Fibres before it is uſed, as they have much lefs Virtue than the Body 
of the Root. 2 2 ES. 1 
White Hellebore was a Drug perfectly well known both to the antient Greeks 
and Romans, as was alſo the Black Hellebore, but we have much to complain 
of in the Imperfection of the Deſcriptions, the Generality of them have left 
us of the Plants which produced them; and conſequently can hardly be certain 
of our —_ the ſame Roots: that they deſcribed under thoſe Names. The 
Deſcription Dioſcorides however gives of the White Hellebore Plant indeed 
leaves us very little Room to doubt of our having the very ſame Root under this 


Name, tho” his Deſcription of the Black Hellebore agrees but very badly with 
what we have under that Name. — 7 * The 


f 


BLACK HELLE BORE. 589 
The Plant which produces our white Hellebore, which we may pretty ſafe- 
affirm to be the with that of the Ancients, is one of the Pohgamia 
Mmecia of Linneus, and one of the Herbæ multifiliquoſe five corniculal of 
| Ray. It is kept — with us in the Gardens · of the Curious un- 
Name of white Hellebore, and is deſcribed by Authors in general un- 
that of Veratrum flore ſab viridi, and Helleborus albus flore ex viridi albeſ- 
The Root is yellowiſh while in the Earth, and full of Juice; the Stalk 
to two or three Feet high; the Leaves are broad and very highl 
bed in the Manner of thoſe of Plantain, and from the middle of the 
to the Top the Flowers ſtand very thick on it; they are ſmall and of a 
whitiſh Colour, with more or leſs green in it. The Fruit which ſucceeds theſe 
is compoſed of three flat Seed Veſſels joined together; theſe are half an Inch 
long, and contain Seeds of an oblong Figure, whitiſh, and reſembling Grains 
of Wheat, but marginated and ſurrounded as it were with a foliaceous Wing. 
The Roots of white Hellebore yield, on a chemical Analyfis, a ſpirituous Li- 
of a very actid Taſte, which coagulates a Solution of corrofive Subli- 
mate: after this comes an acid and very ſharp Liquor, and then a volatile Salt 
in a concreted Form, and a moderate Quantity of an eſſential Oil; after all 
theſe are ſeparated, the remaining Earth, or Caput mortuum, is more in Pro- 
portion than that of almoſt any other Root we are acquainted with, being 
nearly a third Part of the Weight of the Root uſed. An Infufion of white 
Hellebore Root in Water, makes the Colour of the deep blue * * 
brighter than before on dipping into it, and has exactly the fame up- 
on it that Lime Water has. KO RY CARS prin ire, 
An Oil may be made per Deſcenſum, either from the black or white Helle- 
| bore, which will prove a valuable Purge; it is to be made in the uſual 
Way by that Proceſs, and afterwards rectified by diſtilling in a Retort from 
Wood Aſhes, or from the Aſhes of more Hellebore, till it have loſt all the 
empyreumatic Smell. It is then to be digeſted with Oil of Cinnamon, or of 
Aniſe Seed, and afterwards ſet by for Uſe ; its Doſe is from fix to twelve Drops. 
White Hellebore given in Powder or im Infufion is a very rough Vomit, 
and at preſent is never adminiſtered as ſuch ; the Ancients uſed it in this In- 
tention, but that never, but when very deſperate Diſeaſes called for ſuch a vio- 
kent Remedy. It is a powerful Sternutatory, and is ſometimes uſed as ſuch in 
ſoporoſe Diſeaſes z but the * Uſe made of it at preſent is externally, 
u Unguents for the Itch, among the common People. e 


ly 


CHAPTER vn. 
HzZLLEBORus Nicer, 


LACK Hellebore is a Root conſiſting principally of long and tolera- 

D bly thick Fibres. It is d of a tuberous Button or Head, which 
* ſeldom much larger than a ſmall Wallnut, often not ſo big as a Nutmeg ; 
this is of a duſky black Colour, and of a wrinkled Surface. From this there iflue 
2 Multitude of Fibres or Filaments, which are two, three, or more Inches long; 
ef aroundiſh Figure, but uſually ſomewhat twiſted in the drying; of a> 
. 4 
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ble ſmooth Surface, and of a black Colour on the Surface, but white within 
and about the Thickneſs of a Packthread. The whole Root is light, and of 
a lax Texture, eaſily cut, and as eaſily powdered when not damp. When 
freſh, it has a pungent and acrid Smell, and a very diſagreeable Taſte; in 
which there is a Mixture of bitter, acrid, and mawkiſh, which gives an Incli 
nation to vomit, even as ſoon almoſt as it is taken into the Mouth, . 
Black Hellebore is to be choſen in large and fair Roots, not too light; firm. 
not friable, and of a ſtrong Smell. When it has loſt its Smell, or is brittle 
and duſty, it has no longer the Virtues it poſſeſſes in a more perfect State. 
Black Hellebore is a Root very ſubject to Sophiſtication; we frequently meet 
with other Roots ſold in its Place; among theſe are the Roots of the wild 
black Hellebore, or Helleboraſter niger flore viridi. Theſe are ſmaller in the 
tuberous Part, and have thicker Fibres than the true black Hellebore, and alſo 
thoſe of the Plant called by ſome Authors Helleborus niger tenuifolius Buphthal. 
mi flore ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the Roots being almoſt entirely fibrous, 
and the Fibres leſs black on the Surface, much tougher than thoſe of the true 
black Hellebore, and of a greyiſh or yellowiſh white within, not of the pure 
white of the genuine Kind. Theſe are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the 
genuine Root, the former of them being a much more violent Purge than 
it, and the latter not purgative at all. or 3 
The Plant which produces the true black Hellebore is one of the Pohandria Po- 
lyg ynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbe multifilique five corniculate of Mr. Ray, and 
is deſcribed byCaſpar Baubine under the Name of Helleborus niger flore roſes, and by 
others under that of Helleborus niger verus, or legitimus. It is a low Plant, the Stalks 
which ſupport the Leaves riſing from the Root are about five or fix Inches long, 
the Leaves are deeply divided into nine Parts, more or leſs, which ſtand like 
Fingers. The Flowers ſtand on naked Stalks, five or fix Inches long, and are ve- 
ry large and beautiful, - compoſed of five Petals, which are white at firſt, then 
- purpliſh, and finally greeniſh, and have no Cup. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſeve- 
ral Capſules arranged together into a Head, and containing the Seeds. 
Black Hellebore was known among the Phyſicians, in all Ages that we 
have any Account of. Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus are familiar with it; they 
call it Melampodium ; which Name, they tell us, it had from one Melampo, the 
firſt Man in their Hiſtories who uſed it, or who invented Purging as a Cure 
for Diſeaſes, and who cured Pretus's mad Daughters with it. Though we 
find the Greeks familiar with the Names of Melampodium and Helleborus, we are 
left a little in the dark, as to their Hellebore being the ſame with ours. Te- 
pbraſtus gives ſo imperfect a Deſcription of both the Hellebores, that it is not 
eaſy to know what he means. And even Dioſcorides, whoſe Account of the 
white Hellebore is a very accurate one, and perfectly agrees with ours, yet 
gives us a Deſcription of the black, that leaves us much in the dark about it. 
His. Deſcription of the Root indeed agrees with ours; he ſays it was black, 
and conſiſted of a Button or tuberous Knob, from which there hung a vaſt 
Number of Filaments. This perfectly agrees with our black Hellebore ; but 
he tells us that the Plant ariſing from this Root had Leaves like thoſe of 
the Plantauus, but ſmaller, rough, and more divided; that the Stalk was 
rough, and the Flowers white or purpliſh, and ſtanding in Cluſters. It 1s 
evident from this, either that Dioſcorides was miſinformed about the Plant, 
OR | pare or 
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that the Text is corrupted in this Place; or finally, that he ment ſome- 


chil elfe; and not our black Hellebore; arid conſequently. that the black Hel- 


lebore of the Ancients Is loft to us; but this laſt ſeems the leaſt probable Con- 
jefture. Touhnefort has deſcribed another Species of black Hellebore; which he 


und in the very Places whence the Ancients had theirs He calls it Helleborus 
ner Orientalis Caule præalto ampliſimo folio, fore pus puraſcente. . He ſuppoſes 
this may have been the true black Hellebore of the Ancients.; but though the 
Roots feſemble ors in Shape, yet that they ire larger; the Deſcription of the 
plant agrees nd Better with that of Higſcorides of their black Hellebore, 
thin that bf ours does. The Roots of this Kind of Hellebore are very bitter, 
but hot at all actid 5 and there ſeems no farther Foundation for ſuppoſing it 
the true black Heltebore of the Aticients preferably to ours, but that very 
vague one of its being found where they ſaid theirs was met with in great- 
eſt Abundance. And there ſeems great Reaſon from the Deſcription, Fi- 
gure, and Qualities of our lack Hellebore, to ſuppoſe it is the very Kind 
mentioned by Hippocrates and all the old Greeks, but that by ſome Accident 
there is an Error in Dioſcorides's Deſcription of the Plant. 5 
Five Pounds of black Hellebore Root, chemically analyſed, will yield eight 
Ounces of a greeniſh Liquor of a very acrid Taſte, but which makes no 
Change in Syru 


: 


ere come over two Pounds, thirteen Ounces, and fix . Dra 


acrid, changes to an auſtere and ſtyptic Taſte, with a remarkable Acidity ; 
tis turns Syrup of Violets red. The fœtid Oil that follows theſe will be an 
Ounce and half in Quantity, and the Caput mortuum ten Ounces, out of which 


fix Prams of a lixivial Salt may be prepared, and there will remain ſomewhat 


more than two Ounces of Caput mortuum. Blue Paper dipped in an Infuſion 


of black Hellebore, comes out not of a brighter, but rather of a darker and 


dluer Colour than before. It appears from the Analyſis of the Roots of the 
true Hellebore, that an Alkali Salt predominates in the white, but that an 
Acid is the mote manifeſt and more powerful in the þlack. | 


Black Hellebore is a Purge but not a very eaſy one. It is ſometimes given | 
in Subſtance from ten Grains to twenty; in which Doſe, unleſs the Root be 


decayed, - it rates very briſkly ; it is ſometimes alſo given as 2 Purge in 
Infuſion. In Tincture it is principally preſcribed as an Alterative for attenu- 


ating the Humours; it has been always famous in maniac Caſes, and is ſtill 


given in them, though rather as an Alterative than Purge. The purging with 


Hellebore however ſeems to have been coeval with the Practice of Phyſic. 


Hippocrates makes frequent Mention of it, and ſeems to have given the white 
3 well as the black. They uſed many Correctives for theſe violent Me- 
_ Cicines, and that they might be ſure of the Patient's having them genu- 
me, often ſent him to the Place, whence the Plants grew. Atgpreſent 


the Uſe of black Hellebore as a Purge is almoſt out of Doors, the chemi- 
cal Preparations of Antimony and Mercury having been found ſo much more 


certain, and ſo well to anſwer all its Purpoſes. Tournefort tried the Extract 


of the Oriental black Hellebore, which he ſuppoſed to be the true Kind 
uſed by the Ancients 3 and which from its Want of the acrid Taſte of ours, 


iz judged: to be milder in its Operation LL but he found it even when given 
4 , mn 


of Violets, or in a Solution df corrofive Subliniate; F 
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in ſuch Doſes as not to purge too violently, a very troubleſome cine, 
bringing on Nauſeas, Pains in the Stomach, and many Signs of Inflammation, 

which even ſhew'd themſelves in the Throat, and about the Arms. 

Upon the whole, the Antients, who knew nothing of many of our ſtronger 

Purges, might be glad of this, diſagreeable and rough as it was; but there 

ſeems Reaſon to diſregard it in this Intention at preſent, as we have fo many 

more eligible Medicines. We at preſent only uſe it as an Alterative, and the 

only Preparation of it kept in the Shops, is a Tincture which, in the late 
| London Diſpenſatory, is ordered to be made by infuſing four Ounces of the 
Root with two Scruples of Cochineal in a Quart of Proof Spirit, till it ha 
obtained a ſtrong Tincture from it in a Sand-heat. The Doſe of this is from 
fifteen to fifty Drops. It is given in hyſteric Caſes, and in all Diſeaſes ariſing 
from Obſtructions of the Viſcera. 8 e 


CHAPTER VII. 
| | 45 : lexcAcuANHA, 
| OD Oe. Vomiting Indian Root. 


HERE are two Kinds of Ipecacuanba diſtinguiſhed by their Colour, and 
brought from different Places, but both poſſeſſing the ſame Virtues tho 
in a different Degree; the one of theſe is grey, and is brought from Peru; the 

other is brown, and is brought from the Brafils, . 
Authors mention alſo what they call a third Kind of Hecacuanba, and Drug- 
giſts ſometimes ſell it alſo under the Name of white Ipecacuanba; but this 
does not poſſeſs the Virtues of the others, nor is properly of the ſame Kind. 
The grey is principally uſed.  _ ET 5 
The fre), or Peruvian Ipecacuanba, is a ſmall and irregularly contorted 
and twiſted Root ; it is of the Thickneſs of a ſmall Gooſe Quill, and is brought 
cover to us in Pieces of one, two, three, or more Inches in Length, but theſe 
never ſtrait, but variouſly turn'd and wreath'd in ſeveral Directions. It is of a 
rough Surface, and that in a very particular manner, being raiſed into a ſort of 
annular Ridges, at ſmall Diſtances from one another, running quite round the 
Root, and riſing conſiderably about the reſt of its Surface. It is of a denſe and 
firm Texture : It is conſiderably hard, tho* not at all tough, but breaking 
when one attempts to bend it much : It is but moderately heavy, and does not 
cut eaſily through with a Knife: It is of a duſky greyiſh Colour on the 
Surface, and when broken appears of a clearer and paler grey, and diſcovers a 
tough and firm Nerve occupying its Centre, and always running its whole 
Length; this Nerve, or Fibre, is very ſmall and ſlender, of a ſomewhat paler 
Colour than the reſt, and is much more difficultly reduced to Powder; it is les 
reſinous, gnd of leſs Virtue than the cortical Part: The whole Root is of a very. 
peculiar Smell, ſomewhat pungent and not diſagreeable ; in Taſte it is acrid 
and ſomewhat bitteriſh, and upon the whole very diſagreeable. 
The brown, or Braſilian Tpecacuanha, is a Root much reſembling the former 
in all its Characters, but it is, if any thing, more twiſted and convoluted 3 its 
annular Ridges are higher raiſed than in that, and it is a ſmaller as well as ſhorter 
Root, very few Pieces of it much exceeding a Crow Quill in Thickneſs, a 
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Inch and half in Length; it is of a deep duſky brown, or blackiſh on the out- 
fide, and white when broken; it is leſs acrid, and has more of the bitter to the 
Taſte than the grey Kind, and has leſs Smell. Le 

The grey Ipecacuanba ought to be choſen for medicinal Uſe preferably to 
' the brown, though both are very excellent Medicines ; the only Difference 

between them is in their Degree of Strength, the brown being apt to 

e more roughly. Which ever is choſen it muſt be hard, firm, and ſolid, 
x not duſty or friable, which are Signs of Decay. It is ſcarce liable to any 
Adulteration, except that with the Root call'd white Ipecacuanha, which is 
pretended by many, though' falſely, to be of the ſame Virtues, and to be a Species 
of the Ipecacuanba; this ought never to be 2 4 under the Name of this Drug, 
and is to be carefully ſeparated when any of it is found among either of the 
other Kinds: It eaſily diſcovers itſelf by its want of the annular Wrinkles of the 
true Ipecacuanhba : It is a ſlender woody Root, of a yellowiſh white Colour, and 
' ſmooth Surface, and has nothing of the bitteriſh Taſte of the Ipecacuanha. 
There are People who pretend that this is the white Ipecacuanba deſcribed by 

Piſo, but this cannot be the Caſe ; the white Ipecacuanba of that Author is truly 
the grey Peruvian Kind above deſcribed, and this Root is no other than a Coun- 
terfeit mix d among the true [pecacuanha to adulterate it, and get Money by, 

and in Effect it is neither emetic nor cathartic. DO! 5 . 

TIhecacuanha, though one of the moſt valuable Drugs the Materia Medica affords 
us, was not only unknown to the Antients, but even to the modern World, till 
the Middle of the laſt Century. P:/o and Marcgrave were the firſt who brought 
r out of America into Europe: It was celebrated at that Time as a Cure for Dy- 

ſenteries, and got into Uſe for a few Years, but again ſunk into Oblivion, and 
it was many Years before it got into the Reputation it now poſſeſſes. The 
French were the firſt People in Europe who attempted to introduce it, and they 
ſucceeded very ill with it at firſt, which was owing to their giving it in too 
large Doſes. Helvetius was the Man who firſt gave it ſucceſsfully among them, 
and the French King ſoon after — the Secret of him at a large Price, 
and communicated it to the World. 1 „„ 

Both the grey and the brown Tpecacuanha are the Produce of Anerica; the 
grey is found in Peru, where it is call'd Bexugnillo, and Rais de Ore by the 
 Paniards, being found only about the Gold Mines; the brown is frequent in 

the Brafils ; they are indifferendly ſent into all Parts of Europe under the general 
Name of Ipecacuanba. RE | 

The grey and the brown Tpecacuanha have been by ſome ſuppoſed to be the 
Roots of two different Plants, but this is erroneous ; they are the Roots of the 
lame Species, only growing in different Places, and differ as the one grows in a 
richer and moiſter Soil, and is better ſupplied with Juices than the other, rather 
than any Way elſe. EO TO TOY 
The Plant which produces them is of the number of the Herbe baccifere or 
Berry bearing Plants of Mr. Ray. Plutenet and Moriſon have call'd it a Perich- 
"enum, and Linneus has named it Ouragoga. It riſes to ſix, eight, or ten Inches 
high, ſometimes to more than a Foot; the Stalks are ſlender and weak, and have 
0 Leaves except near the Top, where there ſtand three or four, ſeldom more 
Cn five, and above theſe grow a few monopetalous Flowers, divided into five 
ments at the Edges, which are ſucceeded by as many roundiſh umbilicated 
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Berries, each containing three hard Seeds. The Root naturally extends to i 
eat Length, creeping horizontally under the Surface of the Ground; * 
talks ſeldom ſtand erect, and the Leaves are oblong, ſwelling in the Middle 

and ſmall at both Ends; they are about two Inches long, and an Inch and a alf 

nearly in Breadth, ſometimes larger; they are rough to the Touch, and ſome. 
what paler on the under Side than on the upper. The Scarcity of Leaves on 
this Plant appears on all the Specimens we have ſeen of it. There are, two ; 
the late Lord Fetre's glorious Collection, one in the Duke of Richmoxg's, and 
one I have; the Leaves on all four of which make hut fourteen, tho' one of thoſe 
of Lord Petre's has five. From theſe two it appears alſo, that the Plant is the 
ſame which produces the grey and the brown Kind, one of theſe having the 
true grey, and the other the true brown Iperacuanba growing to it, as the Root 
and both Plants being abſolutely the ſame. FW 


The grey and brown 1pecacuanha are both of.them, ſo acrimonious, that the 


People employ'd to powder any Quantity, of either, if they have not the 
Caution very carefully to avoid the Particles that riſe in, Duſt. from the Mortar, 


. 
* 


are often ſeiz'd immediately afterwards with a Difficulty of breathing, and ſpit- 
ting of Blood, and ſometimes with Bleedings at the Noſe, and great Swelling 
and Inflammation of the Face, Eyes, and Throat; theſe Symptoms generally 
90 off in a Day or two of themſelves, but if more than ordinary violent, it 
may be proper to bleed for them. . . 
ecacuanba boil'd in Water gives it a mucilaginous Texture, and renders it 
ſo thick that it is not eaſily preſs'd. through a coarſe Cloth. A Pound of good 
Tpecacuanha, of the grey or Peruvian Kind, will yield by means of Spirit of 
Wine, if carefully manag'd, three Ounces of a pure Reſin. Geoffrey, makes 
the Quantity ſomewhat: leſs than this, but I have made the Experiment. The 
brown yields much leſs Reſin, two Ounces, or a very little more, being all that 
can be extracted from a Pound of it: Either of them will afterwards yield a 
much larger Quantity of a gummous Extract with, Water, but the grey the 
greateſt Quantity of this alſo. It, ſhould appear from this, that the active 
Principles of the Ipecacuanba, the Gum, and the Reſin, are more abundant in 
the Peruvian Kind, than in the Braſilian, yet Experience ſhews the latter to be 
the ſtronger Emetic. N 5 15 
Ipecacuanba will keep good a great while. Pifo ſays, it will, after ſome 
Years, ceaſe to be emetic, but will ſtill continue an Alexepharmic, Sudorific, 
and Aſtringent. | ne be „„ 4 
The Refin of  Ipecacuanha is a more violent Emetic than che Root itſelf. 
The gummous Extract is ſcarce at all emetic, but it proves a good Aſtringent. 
The remaining Powder has no Virtues or Effect at all, if taken even in a large 
Doſe. The Root itſelf in Powder however, is much better for all medicinal 
Purpoſes than any Preparation of it. It is an excellent, mild, and ſafe Emetic, 
and has in a manner baniſhed all the other Medicines of that Intention out of 
Bractice : It is alſo a noble Reſtringent, and given in Doſes too ſmall to vomit, 
is the greateſt of all Remedies for a Dyſentery. It was this Virtue that was 
firſt diſcovered in it by the Indians, and for which the French King gave 
Helvetius his Reward for diſcoyering or bringing into Uſe. Its Doſe as an 
Emetic, is from fix, or eight, to thirty Grains; and the beſt Way of taking it 
is in white Wine, in which it ſhall have ſtood four and twenty Hours firlt ; 


m 


in Dyſenteries the Patient is firſt to take ſuch Doſes of it as will vomit him, 
and f e to continue the Uſe of it a long Time, at the Rate of three or 
| four Grains in any Form twice a Day. Much ſmaller Doſes of the Powder of 
pecacuanba than are uſually given will vomit, but as the larger Quantities 
up to twenty-five or thirty Grains, are more certain of their Effect, and at- 
tended with no ill Cenſequence, it is beſt to give them. . . I 
Small Doſes of Ipecacuanha are an excellent Remedy in Diarrhceas of a 
more ſimple Kind, as well as in Dyſenteries ; and in the Fluor Albus we hardly 
know a better Medicine. It has unfortunately been obſerved, that this Medicine 
does not ſucceed ſo well in the bloody Fluxes attending Camps and. Hoſpitals, 
as in others; but it will ſucceed much better than any other Medicine in theſe 
if joined with the common Alexipharmics ; and one great thing to be ſaid in 
its Praiſe is, that there never was known any bad Effect from the Uſe of 
it. The Plant call'd Ipecacuanba by the People of Virginia is a Species of 


Filipendula. 


CHAPTER N. 
 ZeDOARIA, 


Zegoary. 


FEDOARY is a Root, the ſeveral Pieces of which differ ſoa much from. 
one another in Shape, that they have been divided into two Kinds, as if 
tio different things, under the Name of Z2doaria longs, et rotunda, the long and. 
round Zedoary; and ſome Authors have gone fo far, as to ſuppoſe them the 
Noots of two ſeveral Species of Plants; this however is erroneous: The long and 
the round Zedoary are only the ſeveral Parts of the ſame Root. 
The long Piecpf Zedoary are of a very ſingular Figure, they are not of 
the Nature of th mon long Roots of Plants, but are themſelves properly 
Tubera or Glandules, as well as the round ones, differing from them in nothing 
but their oblong Figure: They are two, three, or four Inches in Length, and. 
of the Thicknefs of a Man's Finger; not large at one End and tapering away 
to the other, but thickeſt in the Middle, and growing gradually ſmaller to each 
End, where they# terminate in an obtuſe Point each Way: They are of a. 
tolerably ſmooth Surface, except that they have ſome little Protuberances- in 
leveral Parts, from which Fibres have originally grown: They are of a very 
cloſe and compact Texture, conſiderably heavy, and very hard; they will not 
cut eaſily with & Knife; when cut they ſhew a fine, ſmooth, and gloſſy Sur- 
face: They are of a pale greyiſh Colour on the outfide, with a faint Mixture. 
of brown in it, and are of a dead whitiſh Hue within: They are not eaſily 
Powder'd in the Mortar; their Smell is very remarkable while bruiſing, 
it is highly aromatic, and approaches ſomewhat to that of Camphire; they 
re of a very pungent, aromatic, and bitteriſh Taſte. 3 
The round Zedoary has all the ſame Characters with this, and differs only in 
Figure, being ſhort and roundiſh, of the Size of a ſmall Wallnut, ſmooth on 
the Surfaee, except where the Bundles of Fibres have adhered, and generally 


running into a ſharp Point at one End. wy 
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Zedoary is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and hard, in large Pieces, it matters 
not as to Shape whether long or round, of a ſmooth Surface, and of a fort of 
fatty Appearance within, too hard to be bitten by the Teeth, and of the 
briſkeſt Smell that may be; ſuch as is friable, duſty, and Worm-eaten, is to be 
rejected. | 
The antient Greeks were wholly unac quainted with Zedoary, there is no 
mention of any ſuch Drug in the Works of Dioſcorides or Galen, The Arabian; 
however were well acquainted with it, they mention it ſometimes under 
the Name of Zedoary, and ſometimes under that of Zerumbeth, and are fo ſkort 
in their Deſcriptions, and ſo at Variance among one another, that it is not eaſ 
to aſcertain their Meaning as to the Diſtinction, if they originally meant any, 
between the Subſtances expreſs'd by theſe two Names. | 
Serapio and Rhozes uſe the Words Zedoaria and Zerumbeth as ſynonymous, 
and declare both to mean only the ſame Root. Avicenna on the contrary di- 
ſtinguiſhes the Zedoary, and Zerumbeth, and even talks of two Kinds of 
Zedoary. Others of them make the Zarnab they ſpeak of, different both from 
the Zedoary and Zerumbeth; but Serapio, an Author as much to be depended 
upon for his Accuracy as any of them, declares Zedoary, Zerumbeth, and 
Zarnab, all to be the ſame Thing. „ 
Tiedoary, both of the long and the round Kind, is brought to us from China, 
and we find by the Arabians, that they had it alſo from the ſame Place. The 
round Tubera are leſs frequent than the long, and ſome have therefore ſuppoſed 
them the Produce of a different and more rare Plant ; but this is not ro- 
bable as that the general Form of the Root is long, and the round Zuben 
are only luſus Naturæ and leſs frequent in it. : 3 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Claſs of the Herbæ bulboſis affines 
of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus under the Name of the 
Malan Rua. Thoſe who are of Opinion that the Zerumbeth was a different Thing 
from Zedoary, ſuppoſe that Authors meant, under that Name, the Root of 
another Plant of the ſame Claſs, deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus under the 
Name of Kua, and by Herman in his Muſeum Zeylanicum by the Name of 
Walingburn. This is the Zerumbeth of Garcias next to be mentioned, but we 
ſcarce ever ſee the Root of this Plant imported, nor is there any ſound Reaſon 
for ſuppoſing that any of the old Authors ever meant it by that Name. 
oary, diſtill'd with common Water, affords a thick and denſe effential 
Oil, which ſoon concretes of itſelf into a kind of Camphire, and on this Oil its 
Virtues principally depend. It is a Sudorific, and is much recommended by 
ſome in Fevers, eſpecially of the malignant Kinds. It is alſo given with Suc- 
ceſs as an Expectorant in all Diſorders of the Breaſt, ariſing from a tough 
Phlegm, which it powerfully incides and attenuates ; it is alſo good againſt 
Flatulencies, and in the Cholic ; it ſtrengthens the Stomach and aſſiſts Digeſtion 3 
and finally, 1s given with Succeſs in nervous Caſes of all Kinds. It is not an 
Ingredient in any of our Shop Compoſitions. It was in the Philonium Ro- 
manum of the late London Diſpenſatory, but it is now omitted in the Philowum 
Londinenſe of this: In extemporaneous Preſcription it is ſeldom given ſingly, 
but is a common Ingredient in reſtorative Powders, and Infuſions. Its Doſe 


is from five to fifteen Grains in Powder, and from a Dram to two Drams 
to the Pint in Infuſion. FA : 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER x. 
ZzRUMBETH. 


HE Zerumbeth of the Shops, conſider d as a diſtin Root from 
Zedoary, which was indeed the Root underſtood by the oldeſt Authors, 
who treat of it under that Name, is the Zerumbeth of Garcias, or the Root of 
the Walingburn. It is a Root very different from Zedoary in Shape and Size: 
It is of an oblong, but irregular Figure, and is met with in Pieces of more 
than a Foot long, and of three Inches or more in Diameter; ſuch however are 
rare; and its more uſual Standard may be allowed to be about four or five 
Inches in Length, and about the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb. It is not 
frait or regular, but variouſly contorted, and bent, and jointed as it were. Its 
* Surface is a little uneven, and it is uſually much thinner in ſome Parts than 
in others, riſing into Knobs or Tubera. It is of a cloſe and denſe Texture, 
and yet not very heavy: It is conſiderably hard; it will not be eaſily cut through | 
nith a Knife, but when cut, it ſhews a very ſmooth and gloſſy Surface. It is 
of a pale greyiſh Colour with a Caſt of the yellowiſh on the outſide, and whiter | 
within. It does not powder eaſily ; its Smell is very aromatic and agreeable, 
mud its Taſte very acrid, ſcarce leſs ſo than Ginger, but aromatic in a high 
Degree withal, and ſomewhat bitteriſh © _— 5 
It is ſo rarely met with in our Shops, that there is no Reaſon to fear its 
being adulterated : When it is found as to the Choice, it ſhould be firm, freſh, 
and found, not duſty nor worm- eaten; and the moſt acrid to the Taſte is the 
beſt, It is but very lately known as a Medicine, and does not ſeem in a Way 
ever to come into Uſe. Garcias, Piſo, and Marcgrave deſcribe it, and | 
largely of its Virtues. It is found both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and might 
de imported in ſufficient Quantities for any Demand, if the preſent Practice 
egarded it. EE 5 3 
Ehe Plant which produces it is one of the Herbe bulboſis affines of Mr. 
Ray. Herman has deleribed it under the Name of Zinziber latifolium ſylveſtre, 
the broad leaved wild Ginger, and Piſo and Marcgrave under that of Paco. Ce- 
 roca, and Sir Hans Sloane under that of Zinziber ſylueſtre majus Fructu in Pedi- 
culo fingulari, The Leaves are large, and like thoſe of the Cannacori, the Stalks 
ive or fix Feet high; but theſe are only formed of Leaves, convoluted and 
wrapped round one another at their Baſes. The Stalks which produce the 
Flowers grow from the ſame Roots with theſe, and often cloſe by them ; 
x are a Foot or little more in Height, and on theſe the Flowers grow in 
Spikes; they are tubular and of a beautiful red. The Plant grows in wet 
Places, and by the Sides of Rivers; and the People of St. Vincent's Iſland, 
where it is very common, make a Colour from its Flowers, which gives a 
ine violet Tinge to Silks or Linens, and ſtands very well. It agrees very 
much with Zedoary in its Principles and Virtues ; it abounds 1n a volatile, 
_ oily, aromatic Salt. Diſtilled with Water, it yields a moſt fragrant Oil, on 
which when newly made, there is always ſeen a Kind of volatile Salt in Form 
of Flakes of Snow, and much reſembling Camphire. OE 
It is good in nervous Caſes, and on all other Occaſions on which 2 2 


CHAPTER Kli. 
 Canonmuniak; 


ASSUMUNIAR is a Root in ſome Degree approaching to thi 
Nature of Zedoaty, but differing from it in many effentil Particuldrs, 
and produced by another Species of Plant. It is a mbderately large Root: 
we uſually meet with it cut into Slices for the Sake of dtying ; but when 
brought over whole, it is met with of three, fout, of five Inches in Length, 
and near an Inch in Thicknefs, though many Pieces of it are ſmaller. It ig 
of a tuberous and 3 Shape, not ſtrait and even, but bent and joint- 
ed, or knotted. Its Surface is ſomewhat wrinkled, and is tharked at cet- 
tain Diſtances, with a Sort of prominent Circles or Rings which ſurtound it, 


and rife above the reſt of the Surface. It is of a very cloſe and comy 


Texture, and is very hard and heavy. It will not cut through freely with 4 


Knife, nor be eaſily powdered in a Mortar. When cut it ſhews a very ſmooth 


and ſhining Surface; it is of a dirty greyiſh white with ſome faint Admixture 


of a yellowiſh Tinge on the outfide, and when broken is found to be much 


yellower within. It is of a very briſk, fragrant, and arorhatic Smell, and of 
an acrid; pungent, and aromatic Taſte, much reſembling that of Zedoary, 


but that it has a little more Bitterneſs. 


Caſſumuniar is to be choſen in large firm Pieces, as plump and full as can 
be, and ſuch as is of the moſt fragrant Smell and moſt acrid Taſte. It is 
hardly Hable to any Adulteration, except that of putting Pieces of the long 
Zedoary among it, and this is eaſily diſcovered by the different Figure of 
the Roots, and their Colour when broken, and ſuch Pieces are cafily ſeparated 


Caſſumuniar was not at all known to the Ancients, and its Uſe indeed has 


been in a Manner peculiar to England, ſince the Diſcovery of it. We have 


it from Java, Malabar, and ſome other Parts of the Eaft Indies. The 
Plant which produces it is one of the Herbæ bulboſis affines of Mr. Ray, It 
is called by ſome Riſegon, and is deſcribed by Breynius in his Prodromus, un- 
der the Name of Zedoaria Radice lutea, the yellow rooted Zedoary. It abounds 


like the Zedoary in a volatile, oily, aromatic Salt, and if diſtilled in the com- 


mon Way in an Alembic, yields a very fragrant Water, of a bitteriſh, but not 


. difagreeable Tafte, on which there ſwims a large Quantity of a yellow Oil, 


which like that of the Zedoary will in Time concrete into a ſolid Form, and 
much reſembles Camphire. A Pound of good Caſſumuniar will yield near a 
Dram and half of this Oil. It is a Cardiac and Sudorific, and is a very famous 
Medicine in nervous Caſes. It is alſo given as a Stomachic and Carminative 
with Succeſs. It is not an Ingredient in any of our officinal Compoſitions, 
but is often preſcribed in Powders, Boluſſes, and Infuſions, among other aro- 


| matic and ſtomachic Medicines. Its Doſe in Powder is from five to fifteen 
Grains; in Infuſion the common Proportion is a Pram, or a Dram and 


to the Pint. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Z1NZ1BER, 
. Ginger. 


INGER is a Root too well known to need a long Deſcription : It 
vill be ſufficient to obſerve that it is of the tuberous Kind, not ſtrait and 
even, but knotty, crooked, and irregular, and divaricated into many Branches; 
all of which have Protuberances on their Surface in different Parts, and are 
not round as the Generality of Bodies of this Kind, but ſomewhat flatted. 
They are of a pale yellowiſh Colour when broken, and are like the Contray- 
eva of a fibrous Structure, and eaſily beat into a Sort of woolly or long 
thready Matter. They are of a very hot, acrid, and pungent Taſte, eu 
aromatic withal, and of a very agreeable Smell. , 
Ginger is too cheap to leave any Fear of its being ſophiſticated, and too 
vell known to need any Directions about the Choice of it; we may only ob- 
ſerve that the hardeſt and firmeſt Pieces are the beſt. : 
Ginger has been known in the earlieſt Times we have any account ot: Theo- 
pbraſtus mentions it, and Dioſcorides, Galen, Pliny and the reſt ſhew us, that 
they were perfectly well acquainted with it. We receive it at this Time 
from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; China produces vaſt Quantities of it, and the 
Ile of Ceylon is full of it. The Oriental is much ſuperior to the American in 
is Flavour, and is of a firmer Subſtance than the other, and does not beat 


out ſo much into Threads. 


The Plant which affords us the Ginger, is of the Number of the Monandria 
Momogynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbe bulbofis affines of Mr. Ray. Pluke- 
net has deſcribed it under the Name of Zinziber anguſtiore folio fæmina utri- 
uſſue Indiæ alumna, the narrow leaved female Ginger common to both the I- 
dies, Piſo under that of Mongeratia, and Bontius under that of Gingibil. It has 
two Kinds of Stalks, the one Sort bearing only Leaves, or in a Manner made 
up of Leaves indeed,.cloſely wound round about one another at the Baſe ; 
theſe grow a Foot or two in Height, and their Leaves are like thoſe of Reeds: 
The other Kind of Stalks produce the Flowers; theſe do not riſe to more than 
ten or twelve Inches in Height; they are terminated by a Kind of Ear of 

very beautiful Colours, and formed of membranaceous Squamme, among which 
_ the Flowers ftand : Theſe reſemble in ſome Degree thoſe of our Orchis's, and 
xe mottled with red, and white, and yellow. Theſe are ſucceeded by Cap- 
ſules, each divided into three Cells, and containing a large Quantity of ſmall 
roundiſh Seeds. There is another Plant of this Genus, called by Piſo and others, 

Linziber mas, the male Ginger, and by the Indians, Anchoas, and Katon-inſelis- Kua, 
_ deſcribed by Hernandez in the Hortus Malabaricus. This differs very little in Ap- 
pearance from the former common Kind; the Leaves are broader indeed, and 
the Roots are larger and thicker, but they are leſs hot and aromatic, and there- 
fore are much leſs valued. „ „ 

The Indians are very fond of Ginger, they eat both the young Shoots of the 

aves, and the Roots themſelves, cut ſmall in their Sallads and Broths ; and 
they make an excellent Sweetmeat of them preſerving them with Sugar. 

48 Ginger 


caſioned ſome Confuſion, having been underſtood 
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Gi abounds greatly with a volatile oily Salt; diſtilled by the Alembjc 
it vields a 2 Quantity of an eſſential Oil, of an intolerable Heat = 
Pungency, but leſs aromatic than might be expected. 
Ginger is an excellent Carminative and Stomachic ; it aſſiſts Digeſtion, 
diſpels Flatus's, and takes off cholicy Pains often almoſt inſtantaneouſly, It 
is alſo highly eſteemed by ſome as a Cephalic, and is particularly ſaid to 
ſtrengthen the Memory. It is often uſed as a Corrective to purging Medi. 
cines, and has the Credit of being a great Provocative to Venery, eſpecially 
in the preſerved State. It may be given in Powder from two or three to ten, 
twelve, or fifteen Grains; but it is ſeldom given in ſo large Doſes on Account 
of its Acrimony. It is uſed in Decoctions from a Dram to two or three to the 
Quart. It is an Ingredient in the Venice Treacle, Mithridate and Diaſcordi- 
um, and in many other of the Compoſitions of the Shops, and is very fre- 
22 uſed in carminative and ſtomachic Powders in extemporaneous Pre- 
ption. 


CHAPTER XI 
Acorvus, 
Acorus Root. 


E are to obſerve that there are no leſs than three diftin& Roots be- 
longing to different Plants kept in the Shops under the Name of 
Acorus; the one the Acorus verus, or true Acorus, a ſecond the Acorus Indicus, 
or Indian Acorus, and the third the Acorus Adulterinus, or Pſeudoacorus, the 
baſtard Acorus, called alſo by ſome Acorus vulgaris. This laſt Term has oc- 
by ſome to mean the P/eu- 
doacorus, and by others the Acorus verus. And we are to add, that not a lit- 
tle more Confuſion has been brought into the World, by the calling the true 
Acorus by the Name of Calamus Aromaticus, not only a very abſurd and impro- 
xr one, but one which of Right belongs to another Drug. Of the true Ca- 
mus Aromaticus, which is not a Root, but the Stalk of a Plant, we have ſpoken 
in its Place; of the other three in their Order here. 
| Es Acokus VERUS, 
Te true Acorus Root, : COD 
The true Acorus Root, commonly called Calamus Aromaticus in the Shops, from 
the Cuſtom. of the later Greełs, is a Root of an oblong Form: We uſually meet 
with it in Pieces of four or five Inches long, and of the Thickneſs of a Fin- 
ger or ſomething more. It is of a very irregular Figure, not tapering from 
one End to the other, but of an equal Thickneſs in every Part, and bent and 
contorted various Ways. It is not rounded as moſt other Roots are, but flat, 
and is full of little Protuberances as big as Pins Heads or a little more. Its. Sur- 
face between theſe Protuberances is very ſmooth.; it is of a fupgous or ſpun- 
gy Texture, and very light, and is ſo ſoft that it cuts tolerably eaſy through 
with a Knife, and yet leaves a gloſſy Surface where the Inſtrument that divides 
it has paſſed, It is of a pale whitiſh Colour, with a Mixture of green in it 
while freſh, and of a yellowiſh or reddiſh white,-on the Surface, when dried. 
Within it is of a more pure white, but ſtill with ſome Caſt of reddiſh ' 2 
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does not powder eaſily unleſs very thoroughly dried firſt. Its Smell is ſome- 
what pungent, but very fragrant and aromatic, and its Taſte acrid and ſome- 
what bitteriſh, but very pleaſant in its general Flavour. 

Acorus is to be choſen full, plump, and new, with a ſmooth Surface, firm, 
but not tough, and of a fragrant Smell. It is apt to grow inſipid with keep- 
ing long, and ſuch is to be rejected. It alſo ſometimes grows rancid and moul- 
dy, by being kept in foo damp a Place, after which it never recovers its origi- 
nal Fragrancy and Virtue. The Acorus is brought to us from Germany ; it was 
well known to the ancient Greeks, who called it as we do Acorus, though the later 
Writers of that Denomination gave it that of Calamus Aromaticus, a Term uſed 


# 


by Dioſcorides as frequently as the Word Acorus, but by him attribured to a 


very different Subſtance, properly a Calamus or Reed, not a Root. The Ara- 
| bians who interpreted the Writings of Dzoſcorides have rendered the Word A- 


corus by Ugi, or Vegi, but they ſeem to have greatly miſtaken the Subſtance ; 
for Avicenna ſays that the Ugi was of a very rank and diſagreeable Smell. In 
Plinys Time the Term Acorus was not only uſed to expreſs the Root of the 


true Acorus, but that of the Oxymyr/ine was alſo underſtood by it, and called by 


ſome Acoron Agrion. 


The Plant which produces the true Arorus Root is one of the Hexendria M. 


moynis of Linnæus, and one of the Herbs graminifoliæ, non culmiferæ flore ſta- 
mineo of Mr. Ray. Its Roots creep and ſpread ſeveral Ways under the Surface 
of the Earth; its Leaves are very long, narrow, and of the Shape of the 
Graſs, or of the narrow leaved Iris. They are ſmooth, flat, ſharp pointed, 
and of a lively green Colour, and are of an aromatic Smell when rubbed be- 


tween the Fingers. The Flowers are of the ſtamineous Kind, having no Pe- 


tals, and are collected together inte a large oblong 
ture, an Inch or two in Length, and half an Inch in Thickneſs, and of a brown 
Colour. We have the Plant in Exglend in conſiderable Plenty, though few 
have thought of dryi 
not to f Mr. Blackfone an Apothecary, and a very accompliſhed Botaniſt, 
who five or fix Years ago diſcovered the Plant near Harefeld in Buckingham- 
ire, and took up a great Quantity of its Roots, which, when dried, were 
equal to any brought from abroad. 1 3 
Acorus Root, diſtilled in a Retort, yields a very large Quantity of an eſſen- 
tial Oil, and ſome Portion of a volatile urinous Spirit. From the Combi- 
nation of theſe it is eaſy to conceive that the Root may have very conſi- 
Diofeorides, who (notwithſtanding all the Errors of Braſſavolus and Fuchſius, 

who ſuppoſed he meant the greater or the leſſer Galangal by that Name, and 
others who ſuppoſed he called the P/eudoacorus or Root of the common Flag 


Head of a very firm Tex- 


its Roots for Uſe ; among theſe however we are 


Flower by it) really meant. the ſame Thing by the Word Acorus that we do, 


aſcribes to it the Virtues of a Diuretic and Attenuant, and recommends it 


againſt Obſtructions of the Viſcera. At preſent it is uſed as a Cordial, Sto- 


machic, and Carminative, and for opening Obſtructions of the Spleen and Urerus, 
and promoting the Menſes. — — 
It is ſometimes given in Subſtance, but rarely alone; the more general Me- 


thod of preſcribing it is in Infuſion among other Ingredients, in which Caſe 


the uſual Proportion is, from one Dram to three of the Root to a Pint of 
1 e 


7 
. 
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Water. Its Doſe in Powder is from five Grains to a Scruple. It has been an 


Ingredient in many of the officinal Compoſitions of our former Diſpenſatories, 
but it is at preſent leſs uſed. 


Acorvus Ixpicus, 
Indian Acorus. 
The Root call'd in the Shops Acorus Indicus, and Aſiaticus, is to be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from the Calamus Indicus, or Aromaticus, properly ſo call'd, that 
isa Stalk of the Reed Kind. This is a Root very much approaching in its Figure 
and Qualities to the true Acorus before deſcribed. It is an oblong and irregularly 
ſhap'd Root, ſomewhat flatted, and very variouſly bent and contorted ; we 
uſually meet with it in long and ſlender Pieces, four, five, or more Inches in 
Length, and at the utmoſt ſcarce of the Thickneſs of the little Finger; and 
theſe frequently have been clear'd of their outer Bark before they are brought 
to us, though even in that Caſe they are not wholly free from thoſe little Pro- 
tuberances, which are ſo frequent on the true Acorus. Theſe Roots, when en- 
tire, are of a much whiter Colour however than our Acorus; they are of the 
ſame lax and ſpungy Structure within, and are very light, and not hard, but 
_ eaſily cut through with a Knife, and have leſs redneſs as well within as on the 
— they have a more fragrant and aromatic Smell than our Acorus, and 
are more acrid and pungent to the Taſte, though their Flavour is truly of the 
fame Kind. VVVVöß• 
Their principal Difference from the common Acorus is in this and in their 
being ſlenderer and whiter, but this is ſo obvious a Diſtinction, that they cannot 
eaſily be confounded with one another. The Indian Acorus is to be choſen new, 
e and ſound, and not tough or friable, the one Extream ſhews it to have 
been kept too damp, and the other too long, for when it grows brittle it is 
decaying. i 3 VV 
This is a Root but lately introduced into Medicine, the Antients ſeem to have 
been wholly unacquainted with it; at preſent it is better known in the German 
Shops than in ours. It is fent to Europe both from the Eat and Weſft-Indies. 
The Plant it is produced by is of the ſame Genus with the common Acorus, and 
is deſcribed by Piſo and others, who have treated as well of the Oriental 
as American Plants. It is deſcribed by Herman under the Name of Acorus. Aiaticus 
radice tenuiore, and by the Ceylaneſe is call'd Vazabu and Va Embu, under 
which Name it is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus. It is of the ſame Virtues 
with the common Acorus, but as it is more fragrant, and ſeems to poſſeſs them 


in a more exalted Degree, it is pity we do not get it more into Uſe than it is 
at preſent. DE 55 | 8 


 Acorvus ADULTERINUS, 
Baſtard Acorus. 3 

This Root, which is ſometimes call'd alſo Acorus vulgaris, and by that means 
confounded with the true Acorus, is a very different one from the two others, 
and is indeed the Root of a Plant of a different Genus. We are very ſenſible 
that the term Acorus vulgaris is in ſome Preſcriptions truly meant to expreſs 
this Root, but we could wiſh it may be no more uſed ſo, ſince if it be a Phraſe 
of any determinate Signification at all, it ought to expreſs our common true 
Acorus, by way of Diſtinction from the Afiatic, or Indian Kind; and that the 
true Name of this Root, which with thoſe who will have the Word * 
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Part of it, is Acorus adulterinus, or Pſeudoacorus may be uſed only for it. It 


is not eaſy indeed to _— how the term Acorus came apply'd in any Senſe 
| 


to this Root, as it is neither in Figure, Colour, nor any of its Qualities like the 
Acorus : The utmoſt Reſemblance between them ſeems to be, that they both 
have long Leaves riſing from them, and both grow in watery Places. 

The Acorus Adulterinus, or Pſeudoacorus. is a thick, irregularly ſhap'd, and 
large Root : It 1s uſually met with in the Shops in oblong Pieces, variouſly 
crooked, and contorted, and full of Protuberances of three or four Inches or 
more in Length, and of an Inch or more in Thickneſs; its Surface is rough 
and wrinkled, it is of a 1 fag and ſpungy Texture, and is very light; it is 
moderately hard, but _ cut through with a Knife, and exhibits a ſmooth 
and ſomewhat gloſſy Surface where freſh cut; in Colour it is a duſky reddiſh 
brown, both within and without; it has no Smell, and when firſt taken into 
the Mouth it ſeems to have no Taſte neither, but after being held ſome time in 
it, it is found to have a conſiderable Acrimony. It is to be choſen in large and 
found Pieces, plump and full, not too light, hard to break, and of a good 
8 . 5 „ 
This Root got Footing in the World as a Medicine through the Ignorance 
of the Druggiſts of ſome Ages ago, who knew ſo little either of Botany, 
or of their own more immediate Buſineſs, that they ſold it conſtantly under the 
Name of the true Acorus. It is not indeed without its Virtues, but as they are 
not at all of the ſame Kind with thoſe of the true Acorus, it was worſe to fell it 
in the Place of that Root, than even if it had poſſeſſed none at all. 
The Plant which produces the Pſeudeacorus Root is of the number of the 
Triendria Monogynia of Linneus, and of the Herbe bulbofis affines of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of the [ris vulgaris 
lutea, and is commonly known among us by the Name of the yellow Flag 
Flower, or yellow Water Iris: It is extremely common in our Ditches, where 
the Roots are collected for the Uſe of the Shops, though of late they are leſs 
frequently found there, than while the Ignorance of the true Acorus gave them 
a Place there under its Name. It is a good Aſtringent, and has been given 
with Succeſs to ſtop Diarrhœas, and even Dyſenteries, and to ſuppreſs and 
guard againſt Returns of Hzmorrhages of all Kinds. When the true Acorus 
was preſcribed as a Deobſtruent, and Promoter of the Menſes, how unhappy 
an Error was the giving this Root in its Place? The common People in 
_ Scotland make a kind of Ink of the Juice of the Root of this Plant, as we do 
of a Decoction of Galls. ; RI | 8 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GALANGA, 


Galangals. 


T HERE are two Roots deſcribed by Authors, and kept in the Shops, 
under the Name of Galangals, a greater and a ſmaller ; of theſe however 
the ſmaller is much the moſt in Eſteem, and is almoſt the only Kind ever 
heard of in Preſcription. The Galanga minor, or leſſer Galangal, is a ſmall and 
ſhort Root, of an irregular Figure, of the Thickneſs of a Man's little F inger, 
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and is ſeldom met with in Pieces of more than an Inch or two long; it is not 
Alrait, but variouſly bent and contorted, and is as it were jointed, having ſeveral 
Protuberances at its Ends, and on other Parts of its Surfacez and being ſur. 
rounded with a great many circular Rings, that ſtand out a little beyond the 
reſt of the Surface. It is ſometimes ſimple, but often alſo it is divided into 2 
number of Branches, and its Surface between the Rings is ſomewhat wrinkled. 
it is of an extremely firm and compact Texture, yet not heavy; it cuts very 
* difficultly with a Knife, and leaves a poliſh'd Surface; its Colour is a brownich 
red on the outſide, and a ſomewhat brighter and fairer red within, though ſtil 
not without a conſiderable Mixture of the brown with it. It is very difficultly 
powdered in the Mortar; it has no very remarkable Smell, but an extremely 
hot and pungent Taſte, burning the Mouth in the manner of Pepper or Ginger, 
only much more laſting in its Effect than either, and has ſomething of a Bitter- 
_ neſs with the Heat. „ | 5 

The ſmall Galangals are to be choſen full and plump, and of a bright Colour, 
very firm and ſound, and of an acrid and inſupportably hot Taſte. There is no 
great Fear of Adulteration of this Root, otherwiſe than by the larger 
being mix'd among it; but this is eaſily diſcover'd by that Root's being much 
| thicker, and of a deader Colour, and leſs pungent to the Taſte. . 
The larger Galangal, or Galanga major, is brought to us in Pieces of two 
Inches or a little more in Length, and of near an Inch in Thickneſs: Its Surface 
is leſs unequal and tuberous than that of the ſmaller Kind, but is far from 
being ſmooth; it is conſiderably firm and hard, and cuts difficultly; its Colour 
on the outſide is brown, with a very faint Caſt of red in it, and within it is of a 
paler Colour, but with no more Redneſs; it has ſcarce any Smell, and has a 
diſagreeable but much leſs acrid and pungent Taſte than the ſmaller Kind. It is 
to be choſen in the largeſt, ſoundeſt, and heavieſt Pieces; there is no Fear of 

Its being adulterated, no other Root reſembles it except the ſmaller 
and that would be making it better, not worſe by the Mixture. Both the 
Kinds of Galangal were wholly unknown to the antient Greeks ; there have in- 
deed been ſome, who have ſuppoſed Diaſcorides meant the leſſer —_ 
his Acorus, but that is very erroneous. The greater Galangal was 
even to the later Greeks, and to the Arabians, but theſe Authors were however 
acquainted with the leſſer Kind: Paulus AMgineta and Aetius have mention d 
it under the Name of Galanges or Galankas; and Avicenna under that of 
Chaulengiau, and Chaſerudarua; with us it has been long in Uſe, and in very 
great Eſteem : The Galangals are both brought to us from the Zaft- Indies, the 
{mall Kind principally from China, the larger from the Iſland of Java. They 
are the Roots of the ſame Plant which is of the number of the Herbæ bulbg6s 
aſſines of Mr. Ray. FF | A 

The Plant which produces the larger is call'd Bauchale Indorum by Herman, and 
that which produces the ſmaller the Lagaudi Indorum by the ſame Author, but this 
is without Foundation; it has long and narrrow graſſy Leaves, and white galeated 
Flowers, ſucceeded by tricapſular Fruits, containing ſmall roundiſh Seeds. 
The Roots of both the Galangals, but particularly of the leſſer, abound witha 
volatile, oily, aromatic Salt. The People of the Eaf-Indies uſe them while 
freſh, by way of Spice, for the ſeaſoning many of their Diſhes. With us the 
leſſer is eſteem'd an excellent Stomachic, and is made an Ingredient in amg 
ay | 


cer Infuſions, and Tinctures: It has alſo the Credit of being a great Cephalic 
2 and Uterine, but it is more rarely uſed in thoſe 3 It is 

ty recommended, particularly in Vertigoes ; and when they ariſe from 
£ ities in the Stomach, it is eaſy indeed to ſee how Medicines of this Kind 
may be of Uſe in them. The ter Galangal poſſeſſes the ſame Virtues with 
the other, but in a more remiſs ee: It is very little known in our Shops, 
but among the French it is common, their Vinegar-makers uſing a great deal 
of it to give a Sharpneſs to that Liquor. 

The common Method of giving Galangal is in Infuſion with Gentian, Orange 

Peels, and other Stomachics : The common Proportion is from one Dram to 
two to a Pint, and the Doſe two or three large Spoonfuls. Th 


CHAPTER XV. 


_ GenTIANA4A, 


FNENTIAN is a large and long Root, of a tolerably firm Texture, and 
2 remarkably tough: It is brought to us of various Sizes, the moſt fre- 
quent Standard is about fix or eight Inches in Length, and an Inch or ſomewhat 
more in Diameter; but we ſometimes ſee it ſixteen or eighteen Inches long, 
and of the Thickneſs of a Child's Arm. It grows gradually ſmaller from the 
Top downwards, but ſeldom runs ſingle to- any great Length, more frequently 
dividing into two or more large Branches. 3 
It: is naturally of a rough, corrugated, or wrinkled Surface; and though of 
a lefs denſe and compact Texture, than many other of the officinal Roots, it is. 
very firm, and has a Toughneſs that renders it as difficult to break as any of 
them. It is conſiderably heavy, and does not cut very eaſily through with a. 
Knife, but leaves a very ſmooth and ſhining Surface; it is of a duſky browniſh: 
Colour on the outſide, but of a very bright and clear yellow within; it is very 
7... . o 
and ſomewhat diſagreeable Smell, and an extremely bitter Taſte. a 
| tTtis to be choſen freſh, tough, and yet well dry d, of a middle Size, and ſree 
from the ſmall Fibres; if any of it is ſeen ſcorch'd it is to be rejected. They 
have a Way of drying it in Ovens in ſome Places, which renders it. much leſs: 
fit for Uſe than that which is dry'd in the Air; but this is eaſily diſcover'd by 
Us wanting that Toughneſs and denſe Texture, which that has that has been 
dry'd in the Air, and which our Druggiſts try in vain to give it by any ſub- 
kquent damping. „ 3 | 
| Gentian is too cheap to let it be worth while for any Body to adulterate- 
i, and too bitter to ſuffer any other Root to be impos'd on People in its 
Place. There is indeed one Root in the World which unhappily very much 
reſembles it, and which we have lately been threatened with very bad Effects 
from, as it was caſually mix d among ſome Parcels of Gentian. This is the 
Root of the Thera Valdenſis or Thora Cyclaminis folio of Jobn Baubine, it much re- 
ſembles the ſmaller Roots of Gentian, but is, when nicely examin'd, of a 
darker Colour on the outſide, and wants the Yellowneſs of the Gentian within; 
A allo more friable, and is of a remarkably viroſe Smell. This Root * been 
—é— ways 
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always eſteemed, and probably with Juſtice enough, a Poiſon. There was un. 
luckily a Quantity of it mixed among the Gentian ſent from Hamburgb about 
two Years ago, and many very bad Accidents attended the Infuſions made with 
the Roots among which it was; but happily the Miſchief was ſtopped by a 
Diſcovery of the falſe Root among tne Gentian; though the Unacquaintance of 
the World in general with theſe Subjects, left them in the dark as to what that 
Root was. 3 | 

Gentian has been known to the World as a Medicine, almoſt as long as Phy- 
fic has been written of. Dioſcorides and Galen ſpeak largely of it, and ſhew us 
very plainly that they mean the ſame Root that we do by that Name, 

It is brought to us from Germany, where it is in many Places cultivated for 
Uſe as Liquorice is in England : It 1s frequent alſo wild on the Alps and Pyre. 
nean Mountains, and in ſeveral Parts of France and [taly. 5 

The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Linnæus, and 
of the Herbæ flore monopetalo vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Gerard 

Parkinſon and the reſt under the Name of Gentiana major, and by Jobn Baubine un. 
der that of Gent iana vulgaris major Hellebori albi folio, the yu white Hellebore 
| leaved and common Gentian. Dioſcorides tells us that it obtained the Name by 
which it is ſtill known long before his Time, from one Gentius, a King of Ihria, 
who diſcovered its Virtues. The Root ſends up a Number of large, oblong 
| Leaves, broad, and of a ſhining green. They have four or five large longitu- 
dinal Ribs, and are of a very tough Texture. The Stalks are three or more 
Feet in Height, and have the like Leaves ſtanding in Pairs at their Joints. 
The Flowers ſtand in Cluſters round the Stalks, and are of a pale yellow. 
The Seeds are flatted and orbicular, marginated, and of a pale reddiſh Colour. 
Geentian, on Analyſis, is found to contain a very large Portion of Oil, a 
great deal of Earth, and no inconſiderable Quantity of an acid Phlegm, with 
a ſmall Portion of an urinous Spirit. os as 
Gentian is one of the beſt and moſt valuable ſtomachic Bitters that the 
| Materia Medica affords us: It procures an Appetite, and greatly aſſiſts Di- 
geſtion. This is the Intention in which it 1s principally ufed in the. preſent 
Practice; but if we will credit Authors, this is one of the leaſt of its good 
Qualities ; they have recommended it to us as a Febrifuge and an Alexiphar- 
mic, and as the moſt certain of all Remedies for the Madneſs from the Bite 
of a mad Dog. It is not only recommended internally, but externally alſo, on 
this Occaſion, a Cataplaſm made of Venice Treacle and the Powder of this 
Root being ordered to be applied to the Wound. It is ſaid to be as cer- 
tain a Remedy as the Bark for Agues, and even to be one of the belt 
known Medicines againſt the Plague. Our Surgeons ſometimes uſe a Piece 
of if by way of a Tent, when they would dilate gradually the Orifice of a 
mm _——— 0 „ e 
Gentian is an Ingredient in the bitter Infuſion and Tincture of the London 
and moſt other Diſpenſatories. The only ſimple Preparation of it in Uſe, 13 
the Extract which we find was in Uſe even in the Time of Dioſcorides. 
ExTRACTUM GkNTIA N, — 
| Extrakt of Gentian. 

Take a Pound of good ſound Gentian Root, cut it into thin Slices, and 
pour upon it in a Muraſs two Quarts of Water; keep it in a Sand _ 
| unde 
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under the Degree of boiling for twelve Hours, often ſhaking it; then ſtrain off 
the clear Liquor, and filter it through Paper ; after which evaporate it in the 
fame Sand-heat to the Conſiſtence of thick Honey. 
This is good in all Caſes in which Gentian is; its Doſe is from ten Grains 
0 fort. cs 
| CHAPTER XVL 

Nazpus, 

Spikenard. 


HE Word Nardus, Spikenard, has been uſed for the Name of ſe- 
veral different Roots, or Parts of Roots, not only at preſent, but in 
| all the Times we have any Acquaintance with. In the Days of Diaſcorides 
there were four Kinds of Nardus, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Epithets, as well 
zz in thoſe of the later Greeks. At preſent we retain three of them, and thoſe 
under the ſame Names that they ſtand under in Dioſcorides. 1. The Indian. 2. 
The Celtic, And 3. The Mountain Nerd. This latter however is a leſs 
- determinate Name than the other two, having been aſcribed to ſeveral differ- 
ent Plants, and being ſcarce yet regularly affixed to any of them. 
Nazpus Inpica, 
; 95 Indian Spikenard. . 5 
This is the moſt famous for its Virtues, and at preſent the moſt in Eſteem 
of any of the Kinds. It is not ſo properly expreſſed by the Name of a Root, 
as by that of a Congeries of fibrous Subſtances adhering to the upper Part 
of a Root. We- meet with it in Tufts of an Inch or two, ſometimes 
more in Length, and of about half an Inch in Thickneſs. It is a hairy Maſs 
or Congeries of Capillaments, long, ſlender, flattiſh, and variouſly convo- 
luted and twiſted about one another Theſe are properly nothing more 
than the Filaments of decayed -Leaves, and are of a browniſh red, approach- 
ing to what we call Chocolate Colour, but ſomewhat paler. They are ve- 
ty light, ſomewhat tough and flexile, but eaſily cut with a Knife or Sciſſars, 
and very eaſily reduced to Powder in a Mortar. They are of a very agreea- 
ble aromatic Smell, and of an acrid, aromatic and bitteriſh Taſte. The Rook 
to which theſe Filaments adhere is, when full grown, about three or four 
Inches long, of the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger at the Head, from which it 
gradually tapers to a Point, and is furniſhed with a great Quantity of Fibres. 
It is of a denſe Texture, conſiderably hard, and moderately heavy, and is of 
a fragrant Smell and aromatic Taſte, but leſs ſo than the Filaments we have 
been deſcribing, which are the true Nardus, the Root being to be rejected as 
of much leſs Value. The Congeries of theſe Filaments is called by ſome, 
though very improperly, a Spike.' We ſometimes meet with Leaves not yet 
Wholly diveſted of their intermediate Subſtance, and a few hollow ſtriated 
Stalks among the Filaments which compoſe the general Maſs ; and theſe 
have generally more Fragrancy when rubbed between the Fingers, than the 
bare Filaments. — 5 5 2 
Spikenard is to be choſen light, firm, and of a good Colour, the redder 
the better; it muſt be of a fragrant Smell and aromatic Taſte, and not duſty. 
We have our Indian Spikenard from He Iland of Java, where it grows in 
4 great 
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great Abundance, and is uſed not only in Medicine but in Sauces by the Na. 
tives, being an excellent and wholeſome Spice. It has been known to the 
medical Writers of all Ages. Dioſcorides, beſide the two other diſtinct Species 
of Spikenard, mentions three Kinds of this very Indian one, the genuine Indian 
Kind, the Syrian, and the Gargetide Spikenard. At preſent we have two Sorts 
of it in the Shops, as far as a Difference in Figure will bear out ſuch a Dj. 
ſtinction; one of theſe is in longer, and the other in ſhorter Filaments ; and 
the ſhort Kind is leſs red, and darker than the other; but the Virtues and 
Qualities of both are the ſame. | 8 

The Plant which produces the true Indian Spikenard is of the Number of 
the Triandria Digynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ Graminifoliæ non culmife. 
re of Mr. Ray. It is mentioned by Breynius in his Prodromus, under the Name 
of the Gramen Cyperoides aromaticum Indicum ; but we ſtill want a good De- 
ſcription of it. The Indian Spikenard has the Credit of being a very good 
Cephalic and Stomachic. It is by many warmly recommended in nephri- 
tic Caſes, and as a Promoter of the Menſes. It is alſo given in chronic 
Caſes to remove Obſtructions of the Viſcera. The Ancients uſed it externally | 
in Diſorders of the Stomach 3 and Galen tells us of no leſs than an Emperor 
cured by this means, of a very troubleſome Complaint of that Kind. Bontins 
tells us that the Indians ſteep it in Vinegar, and adding Sugar to the Infuſion, 
give it in Obſtructions of the Viſcera. Riverius commends it againſt Hæ- 
morrhages, and the ancient Greeks made it an Ingredient in moſt of their Cal. 
tyria, and their more coſtly Unguents. - Perhaps it has, at one Time or other, 
had more Reputation as a Medicine than it deſerved, but aſſuredly at preſent 
it has leſs, the modern Practice having almoſt wholly rejected it, unleſs as 
an Ingredient in ſome of the officinal Compoſitions © 

e NAR DUS CELTica, 

Celtic Spikenard. 5 

Though the Indian Spikenard is not properly ſpeaking of the Number of 
Roots, the Cel:ic is truly ſo. It is an oblong Root of an irregular Figure: 
We meet with it in Pieces of two, three, or more Inches in Length, and of 
the Thickneſs of ones little Finger, ſometimes, though rarely, much more. 
It is not of the Shape of the ordinary long Roots, but it is of an equal Thick- 
neſs at both Extremities, and is plainly enough ſeen to be of the Num- 
ber of thoſe that creep along under the Surface of the Earth, not of thoſe 
that penetrate ſtrait down into it. It is uſually crooked, and variouſly 


contorted, not perfectly round, but rather flattiſh, and has various little Pro- 


tuberances, and many long and flender Fibres iſſuing from ſeveral Parts 
of it, Sometimes we meet with theſe Fibres alone under the Name of 
Celtic Spikenard, ſometimes with the Roots alone cleared from them; but 

more frequently with the whole Roots, Fibres and all, and with the Remains 

of ſome of the dried Leaves iſſuing from them. The Root is naturally of a 
tolerably ſmooth Surface, but it is often covered with a Numbr of dry chaffy 
Scales or Films in the Manner of the Roots of our Ferns. It is light and 
moderately hard; but it cuts tolerably eaſy, and ſhews a ſomewhar gloſly 
Surface. Its Colour is a duſky browniſh on the Surface, with ſome Mixture 
of Reddiſhneſs, and more red within. The little Films or Scales that cover it 
are uſually of a yellowiſh or dead greeniſh Colour. It is of a fragrant and 
2 aromatic, 
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aromatic, but yet not a very pleaſant Smell upon the whole; there being a 
remarkable Ad mixture of ſomething diſagreeabſe in it. It is acrid, aromatic, 
and ſomewhat bitter to the Taſte. Cellic Spikenard is to be choſen freſh and 
lump, the whole Root, Fibres, Remains of Leaves and all, and it ſhould be 
tolerably firm and ſtrongly ſcented. oF ' Ab! 
The Celtic Spikenard, as well as the Indian, was known in the Times of the 
earlieſt Greeks. It had its Name from its being found in Celtic Gaul, and is 
ſill produced there in great Abundance. What we have is brought from the 
Pyrenæan and Apine Mountains, where it is vaſtly abundant. | 
| Ir has been called by Authors, Nardus Celtica, Spica Celtica, and Spica Gal- 
Jica, and by ſome Spica Romana. Dioſccrides calls it Nardus C/liica and Ali. 
ungica, and Pliny Saliunca. The Arabian Authors, who'call the Indian Spike- 
nard Alſembel Alcth, call this Afembe! Alruim. EY 
The Plant which affords us the C:/tic Spikenard is of the Number of the Trian- 
dria Monogynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbe Mon:ſperme' of Mr. Ray, and is de- 
ſcribed by Tournefort and others under the Name of Valeriana Celtica, and by 
others under thoſe of Nardus Celtica Dioſcoridis, and Nardus Alpina. Its Leaves 
are oblong and broad; its Stalks are ſix or eight Inches high, and have 
Leaves ftanding in Pairs on them. The Flowers grow at the Tops in Cluſters, 
and are of a pale red or whitiſh, not large, and each ſucceeded by a ſingle 
Seed winged or bearded with Down. De 8 | 
The Root ſcarce buries itſelf under the Surface of the Earth, but creeps 
along it every Way among the Moſs, and is eaſily taken up without digging. 
The whole Plant has an evidently aromatic Smell, and yet has ſomething 
of the Stink of the wild Valerian with it. It flowers in Auguſt, and is col- 
lected for Uſe in September, at which Time it is obſerved to be moſt fragrant. 
Celtic Nard is allowed by Authors to poſſeſs the ſame Virtues with the In- 
den, and many of them in a more eminent Degree: It is found to be a ve- 
ry good Diuretic, and is given with Succeſs in nervous Caſes, and in Diſor- 
ders of the Stomach. It is an Ingredient in ſome of our Shop Compoſitions, 
and in many more of thoſe of other Nations, and is ſometimes preſcribed ex- 
ternally as an Ingredient in Fomentations. At preſent it is leſs uſed with us 
than it deſerves. OTH» 4 1 5 
Na RDUS MonTANA 5 N 
Mountain Spikenard. OY 
Nardus Montanz, or as others write it, Nardus Sylveftris, for they mean the 
ſame by theſe two Names, is a Term as arbitrarily employed as almoſt any in 
the Materia Medica. There are ſome who expreſs by theſe Names the Root 
of the wild Valerian, others the Aſarabacca Root, and others the Baccharis 
 Monſpelienfium. What is diſtinctly and properly meant by the Term is how- 
ever a Root of a Plant of the Valerian Kind, ſomewhat approaching to the 
Celtic Nard in its Qualities and Virtues, but different in Figure. 
The true Nardus Montana is a moderately large Root of an oblong Figure : 
We uſually meet with it about two Inches in Length, and about half an Inch 
in Thickneſs, - largeſt at Top, and terminating obtuſely at Bottom. Its Top is 
uſually ornamented with a Number of Fibres in the Manner of the other Spike- 
nard, and there is often left among theſe the Bottom of the Stalk. The Root 
s of a rough and wrinkled Surface, of a ſomewhat lax Texture, but mode- 
2 4E 2 rately 
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rately heavy ; not eaſily broken between the Hands, but cuttin " TY 
wh the Knife, and ealiy enough reducible to Powder. It is of \ ne 
Colour on the Surface, and paler within; the Fibres, or Capillaments, left on 
its Top are uſually greyiſh, and the Remains of the Stalk that is among them 
red, The whole Root is of a fragrant Smell, ſomewhat like that of the Chi; 
Spikenard, and of an aromatic and acrid Tafte. It is to be choſen freſh i 
plump, not too wrinkled, with a ſufficient Quantity of Fibres on it, and of a 
ng Smell. 
It liable to great Adulteration, and the Ignorance of the Buyer often gives 
an Opportunity of ſelling any of the Roots, mentioned above, in its Place; 
but the Deſcription given here of the true Mountain Nard, makes it eaſily di. 
ſtinguiſhed from them all. The Antients have ſaid many great things of the 
Virtues of Nardus Montana, but Dioſcorides's Account, tho* the beſt we have of it, 
is ſo very imperfect, that it does not appear clearly to us, whether ours is or is 
not the ſame with that of their Times. He calls it Orene Nardus or Mountain 
Nard ; and the Arabians diſtinguiſh it from the reſt by the Name of Anardin 
Gebal. | x Wo, | 5 
The Plant which produces our Mountain Spikenard is of the ſame Claſs with 
that which affords us the Celtic, one of the Triandria Monogynia of Linnæus, and 
of the Herbæ Monoſpermæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Tournefort under the 
Name of Valeriana maxima Pyrenaica Cacaliz folio, and by that of Nardus montana 
altera in the Hiſtoria Lugdunenſis, This Plant riſes to three, four, or more 
Feet in Height; the Stalk is uſually of a red Colour, knotted at Diſtances, 
| light and hollow, and very thick; the Leaves ſtand on it in Pairs, and are 
| ſmooth, notched at the Edges, and much reſemble thoſe of the Cacalia; the 
Flowers and Seeds are like thoſe of the other Valerians; the Nardus Montana 
has all the Virtues df the Cz/tic Kind, m age more remiſs Degree. 
Among the many Roots very improperly kept in the Shops of the Druggiſts, 
of the rs. tor Pas of 1 the Name of Nea Montana, we have 
ſometimes met with one, which, though not the genuine Drug, yet is ſo much 
of the ſame Nature, that the Difference in regard to Uſe is not material. This 
is of a paler Colour than the true Nardus Montana, and is uſually ſmaller, and 
often compoſed of two or three tuberous Roots growing together, as it were 
with Fibres iſſuing both from their Bottom and Top. It is of a leſs aromatic 
Smell than the genuine Root, but otherwiſe is much like it in all its Qualities. 
The Figure of this eaſily diſtinguiſhes it from all the other Counterfeits ; it is 
the Root of another Species of the ſame Plant which produces the true Kind, 
calPd by the Baubines Valeriana montana minor, and Valeriana radice olivari, 
the ſmall Mountain Valerian, or the Valerian with an Olive faſhion'd Root. It 
is a ſmaller Plant than the former, and its Leaves are leſs divided, and of 2 
deep blackiſh green: It is frequent on the Mountains between Germany and 
Tah, and is there gather'd annually in conſiderable Quantities, and partly uſed 
as Spikenard, partly ſent abroad under the Name of Nardus Montana, and 
ſometimes under that of Nardus Celtice, though one would think the Perſon 
muſt know very little of the officinal Roots, that could not diſtinguiſh them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS, 
Wild Valerian. 

754 HIS Root was fo little known in the Shops till of late, that its very. 
T Name is omitted by many of the Writers on the Materia Medica, in their 

Liſts of Drugs; yet it is not ſaying too much to affirm, that it has more 
* Virtues than half the Roots they have been ſo laviſh in the Praiſes of. 

It is a pale colour'd Root, conſiſting of a ſmall Head or Knob, from which 
there grow a vaſt number of Fibres ; the Head bears ſo ſmall a Proportion to 
the whole, that it is generally look' d on as a merely fibrous Root. The Fibres. 
ae moderately large, uſually of the Thickneſs of a Pack-thread ; they are 
| of a ſmooth Surface, and of a tolerably firm Texture, ſomewhat tough, and not 
very eaſily powder'd, unleſs carefully dry*d firſt; they are moderately heavy, 
and are externally of a whitiſh Colour, with a imall Admixture of brown, and 
ſome what whiter within; they are eaſily cut through with a Knife or Sciſſars, 
and are of a very ſtrong Smell, and that of a peculiar Kind ; there is evidently 
ſomething fragrant and aromatic in it, and with that a very offenſive Stink; in 
Taſte they are ſomewhat acrid and aromatic, but have a faint Bitterneſs, and 
their peculiar Smell is very ſenſible while a Perſon is chewing them. 
Wild Valerian is to be choſen in large, fair, and ſound Roots, of the 2 
Colour that may be, not brittle or duſty, and above all things of a ſtrong 
Smell. They are often adulterated with the Roots of the great Water Valerian, 
but the want of Smell in theſe, and their Fibres being longer, thicker, tougher, 
and whiter, eaſily diſtinguiſh them. . 1 
It is but of late that this Medicine has been introduced into the Shops. 
The old Writers indeed ſpeak of Valerian, and even of wild Valerian, but they 
mean only the great Water Valerian by that Name. It has been pretended that 
the Pbu of Dioſcorides, and the ancient Greets, was this wild Valerian, but who 
ever will carefully examine their Works, will find that it was the Water 
Valerian they uſed the Root of, not this wild Mountain Kind, We have it 
dug for medicinal Uſe in our own Country; the Heaths of Kent and Eſex 
afford a great deal of it, nor are the reſt of the Parts of England without it. 
It has been attempted to be cultivated for Uſe in Gardens, but the Root of 
ſuch is never ſo good as that which has ſtood in a barren Soil, and been ex- 
ond to the violent Heats of the Sun in Summer, with a very ſmall ſupply 
ot Humidity, ns 

The Plan which produces it is one of the Triandria Monogynia of Linnens, 
and one of the Herbe Monoſpermæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed in Moriſon's 
Hiſtory under the Name of Valeriana Sylveſtris major foliis anguſtioribus, and 
by others under that of Yaleriana montana major. It grows to three Feet or 
more in Height, its Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and are large, hairy, and of a dead. 
duſky green, divided down to the middle Rib. ſo as to ſeem made up of many 
mall Leaves affix d on the two Sides of a Stalk ; the Flowers ſtand in large 
Tufts at the Tops of the Branches, and are of a pale whitiſh. red. Colour, 
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and are ſucceeded each by a ſingle Seed wing d with Down: The Root 
taken immediately up has a very ſtrong Smell, and it grows much more 
ſcented in keeping. 5 l 
This Root taken up at a proper Seaſon, and carefully dry'd, is one of the het 
nervous Simples of the Shops. The late Dr. James Douglaſs took great Pains to 
introduce it into general Ule, and ſucceeded very happily in the Attempt, It 
is given in Powder from five Grains to a Scruple for a Doſe, and ath in 
Tincture and Infuſion. It is found of the greateſt Service in all Diſorders of the 
Nerves, and will go farther toward curing an Epilepſy, than perhaps ogy 
other ſingle Medicine in Uſe, many very deplorable Caſes of this Kind having 
been cured fingly by it: It is alſo recommended againſt intermittent Fevers, 
but it is leſs known at preſent in that Intention. Ihe College of Phyſicians 
have thought ſo well of this Root, as to order two I inctures of it to be kept in 
the Shops, the one under the Name of the Simple, the other under that of the 
volatile Tincture of Valerian. 1 NE 
1 ES TincTuRa VALERIANA SIMPLEX, 
= | Simple Tindture of Valerian. FOE 
Take of wild Valerian Root, reduced to a tolerably fine Powder, four 
| Ounces, Proof Spirit, a Quart; ſet them together in a Matraſs in a gentle 
Sand-heat for three Days, then ſtrain off the Tincture and filter it for Uſe. 
The Doſe is from ten to forty Drops. - 
| TincTuRA VALERIANA VOLATILIS, 
N 7 Volatile Tincture of Valerian. 
Take of the Root of wild Valerian four Ounces ; of the volatile aromatic 
Spirit, commonly call'd Sal Yolatile Oleoſum, a Quart; digeſt them together 
cold for a Week, the Root having been firſt finely powder'd, and the Veſſel 
being 8 ſhook in the mean while; then ſtrain off the clear Tincture 
for Uſe. 3 | 5 V 
This is a noble Medicine to be given inſtead of the plain Sal Volatile, or the 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, and for many other Purpoſes, where volatile and nervine 
Medicines are neceſſary. Its Doſe is from ten Drops to five and twenty. 
Beſides this, which is by much the moſt valuable of all the Valerians in 
Medicine, there are three other Kinds, excluſive of thoſe received under the 
Name of Nard', as the Nardus Celtica and Montana uſed in the Shops. Thele 
7 the great Garden Valerian, the great Water Valerian, and the ſmall wild 
Valerian. e 


VALERIANA Hor TENns1Is, 

1 7 _ Garden Valerian. 5 
This is a Root of long ſtanding in the Shops, and is ſometimes expreſs'd by 
the ſimple Name of Valeriana, without Addition; the others being diftinguiſh- 
ed by the Epithets Sy/ve/7is, and the reſt. It is an oblong Root of the tuberous 
Kind, we meet with it in Pieces of about two Inches long, and of the Thick- 
neſs of half an Inch or more: They are of an irregular Figure, uſually thicker 
in the Middle than at either End, and of a rough Surface, being mark*d with 
Rings and other Furrows : They are of a moderately compact Texture, but 
not very heavy, or even hard; they are eaſily cut through with a Knife, and 
_ exhibit a ſomewhat gloſſy Surface where they are cut ; they are — - * 

— — duty 
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duſky brown, and of a paler Colour within; they are of a ſtrong Smell, 
ſome what aromatic, but upon the whole rather diſagreeable than otherwiſe, and 
of an acrid and ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte. 
The Garden Valerian Root is to be choſen full, freſh, and ſound, moderately 
heavy, and not friable or duſty ; it is liable to be Worm-eaten; and then is of 
a0 Value. It has been long known in the Shops: Disſcorides plainly means this 
in ſeveral Places under the Name of Pbu: It is an Ingredient in ſome of the 
officinal Compoſitions, under the Name of Valeriana ſimply, but often under 
that of Pbu. 3 
The Plant which produces it is of the ſame Claſs with the former, and is 
deſcribed by Authors under the Name of Valeriana Hortenfis, Valeriana major 
ederata radice, and Phu olu ſatri folio Dioſcoridis. Its Virtues are of the ſame 
Kind with thoſe of the wild Valerian, but it poſſeſſes them in a much more 
remiſs Degree. he FCC 9 
The ſecond Kind of great Water Valerian Root we have already deſcribed 
among the Roots, uſed to adulterate that of the wild Kind: The Plant 
which * it is the Valeriana aquatica major of Authors, call'd by many 
the Phu Dioſcoridis : It is a tall handſome Plant, very common by Ditch 
Sides, with deeply divided Leaves, and large Tufts of pale Fleſh colour'd 
Flowers. It is very certain that Dioſcorides more frequently means this than the 
former, by the Name Phu, though he evidently confounds them both under it. 
| The Roots of this Species are celebrated for their Virtues againſt the Epilepſy, 
but are certainly inferior in that Intention to the wild or mountain Kind. 
The third is the ſmall whitiſh fibrous Root, of the common little Water 
TO, but this is ſcarce ever heard of, either in the Shops or Pre- 
cription. TD 3 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ARISTOLOCHI@, 
bes The Birthworts. 
E have four Roots in the Shops under the Name of Ariſtolocbiæ, all 
of different Shape and Figure, and all belonging to different Plants : 
Theſe however are the different Species of the ſame Genus, and the Roots 
al poſſeſs the ſame general Virtues, though in different Degrees. 

The Plants which produce the Ariſtolochiæ or Birthwort Roots are of the 
number of the Gynandria Hexandria of Linneus, the Herbæ flore menopetalo 
vaſculifere of Mr. Ray. The ſeveral Roots we ſhall treat of ſingly. 

ARISTOLOCHIA RoTUNDA, _—_ 
1 Round Birthwort. 

This is of the number of the tuberous Roots, and very well deſerves its 
Name of round, being frequently pretty regularlyof that Figure. It is brought 
| tO us of various Sizes, from that of a ſmall Wallnut to ſuch as are of two, 
three Inches, or more in Diameter; the more uſual Standard, however, is about 
the Size of a large Wallnut with its outer Coat on. Its Surface is wrinkled 
and corrugated, the Furrows on it uſually running in various Directions, 
not all longitudinally, as they do in many of the long Roots; it is — 
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and firm, not very heavy, but moderately hard, cutting evenly and ſ. | 
under the Knife * leaving a poliſh'd Surface; it is of a — brown Col? 
on the Surface, and of a pale yellow within; it powders tolerably eaſily, and 
is of an acrid and aromatic Taſte, but with a very diſagreeable bitter with ie 
The Root has a conſiderably thick Bark, and when freſh has utually here and 
there a few Fibres. 
Round Birthwort is to be choſen in large and plump Roots, not too much 
| wrinkled on the Surface nor too light. Such as is friable or duſty, and Worm. 
eaten, or has loſt its Smell, is wholly to be rejected. It has been known from 
the very earlieſt Times we have Accounts of. Dioſcorides and Galen mention it 
under the Name of Ariſtolochia ſtrongyle, and Pliny calls it Ariftolochia ſeming, 
making the long Kind the Male, according to the fancyful way of writing of 


thoſe Days. 8 5 EY : 

The Plant which produces it is frequent in Germany, France and Italy, from 
all which Places the Root is brought to us. It is deſcribed by the Baubines, and 
moſt of our other Botaniſts under the Name of Ariftolochia rotunda, Ariſftolochis 

rotunda flore ex purpura nigro. Its Stalks ariſe to two or three Feet high, but they 
are weak and tender; the Leaves ſtand alternately and have ſcarce any Pedicles, il 
The Flowers grow from the Alæ of theſe, and are tubular, of an odd F igure, 
and of a duſky purple Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by a roundiſh membrana-. 
ceous Fruit fill'd with a white fungous Matter, among the Seeds which are diſ. 
poſed in ſix Cells. 5 : 


ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA, 
Long Birthwort. = 
This as well as the former is of the number of the tuberous Roots, it is not 
of the regular Form of the common long Roots of Plants, which from a 
Head gradually taper away to a Point ; it is frequently thickeſt in the middle, 
and often runs of the ſame Thickneſs nearly throughout its whole Length; it 
is brought to us of various Sizes from the Length and Thickneſs of a Finger, 
to ſuch as are a Foot or more in Length and four Inches in Diameter : its Sur- 
face is rough and corrugated, it is of a moderately firm Texture and not heavy. 
It cuts tolerably eaſy with a Knife, and leaves a ſmooth gloſſy Surface; its 
Colour on the Surface is a duſky brown, but it is of a faint yellow within. It 
has ſomething of an aromatic Smell, tho* of a very ſingular Kind when freſh 
broke, and in Taſte it is acrid and of a very diſagreeable bitter. It is to be 
choſen freſh, ſound and firm, not eaſily broken and moderately heavy. Care 
is to be taken that it be not duſty or Worm-eaten, and that it has not loſt its 
Smell or Colour. Long Birthwort was as well known among the Antients as | 
the round Kind. It was called by the Greeks, Ariſtolochia dattylites, the Finger 
Birthwort, from its Reſemblance in Length and Thickneſs to a Finger. Pl 
and the reſt of the Labin Authors call it the Male Birthwort. : 
The Plant which produces it is deſcribed- by all the botanical Writers under 
the Name of the Ariſtolochia longa. Its Stalks are ſquare, they grow to two 
Feet or more in Length, and are divided into numerous Branches, but they 
are ſo weak that they lie often upon the Ground ; the Leaves are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the round Kind and ſtand on Pedicles. The Flower is long and tubu- 
lar, and is of a whitiſh green Colour, and the Fruit reſembles a Pear in Form, 
the Seeds are flat and of a reddiſh brown, ne 
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AxklsrTroTLOHIA CLINMATITIs, 

Clematite Birthwort. | 

The Clematite Birthwort is a Root extremely different from the two former 
in Shape, tho approaching to them in its Qualities, It is of a long and ſlen- 
der Shape, ſeldom exceeding the Thickneſs of a Gooſe Guill, but growing to 
great Lengths and divided into numerous Branches. We generally meet with 
* in Lengths of five or ſix Inches, but it might be ſent much longer if neceſ- 
" fary; it is of a ſomewhat corrugated or wrinkled Surface, the Furrows run- 
ning longitudinally ; it is of a tolerably firm Texture, but very light: it is mo- 
derately hard, but it cuts more eaſily than either of the other Birthworts, and 
leaves a ſmooth but leſs gloſſy Surface behind the Knife. Its Colour on the 
curface is a duſky brown with ſome faint Admixture of a greyiſh Caſt ; within 
it is of a pale yellowiſh Hue; it powders tolerably eaſy in the Mortar; its 
Smell is more ſtrong and piercing than that of either of the former, but it is 
more diſagreeable. It is more bitter to the Taſte alſo than either of them, and 
diſcovers its Taſte more immediately: they require to be held a little time in 
the Mouth before they affect the. Tongue, but this diſcloſes itſelf the Moment 
it touches it. r 5 70 reſale: idgs LE 1 5 
The Clematite Birthwort is to be choſen in long and moderately thick Roots, 
ſuch as are the leaſt wrinkled on the Surface, and are conſiderably firm and 
hard, and of the ſtrongeſt Smell: it is liable like the reſt to decay in keeping, 
and will be duſty and Worm: eaten, in which Caſe it loſes its Smell and is of 
no Value. It is brought to us from the Fyrenean Mountains, and from many 
Parts of Germany. It grows alſo very plentifully in Hain and in France, parti- 
cularly about Montpelier, and has been met with in Exgland, but probably not 
vild originally, but by ſome accident ſtraggled out of fome Garden. 
The Plant which produces it is deſcribed by the Baubines, and our other bo- 
tanical Writers under the Name of Arxiſtolochia Clematitis, and Ariſtolochia Sara- 
enica, Saracens Birthwort. The Root lies deep in the Earth, and ſpreads it- 
elf to a great Extent ; the Stalks grow to two or three Feet high, and are 
firmer and ſtronger than thoſe of any other, Birthwort ſtanding ere& not 
drooping as they do, and are round. The Leaves are large, of the Shape of a 
Heart, and ſtand on moderately long Pedicles ; the Flowers are of a pale Co- 
lour, and ſtand ſeveral together in the Ae of the Leaves, and are ſmaller than 
- thoſe of the others; the Fruit is round and large, growing to the Size of a 
large Wallnut, and the Seeds are proportionably large alſo. The Antients were 
s well acquainted with this as with the two former Birthworts; Dioſcorides and 
Galen deſcribe it under the Name of Ariſtolochia Clematitis, and Lepte, and the 
Latins after Pliny call'd it Ariftolochia tertia Clematitis, and from the latter Name 
of the Greeks Tenuis, but this is a Name leſs proper at preſent, as it confounds 
it with the fourth Kind of Pliny next to be deſcribed. e 

= ARISTOLOCHIA TENU1S SIVE PISTOLOCHIA, 
| Small Birthwort or Piſtolochia. 
This is a Root extremely different, not only from the two common Birth- 
vorts, the long and the round, but alſo from the laſt deſcribed, rho? it ap- 
proaches nearer to that in Shape and Size than to either of them. It is a fi- 
brous Root compoſed of a Multitude of long and ſlender Filaments, 5 
0 


gated from one general Head for joining in one at the top; the Tufts of theſe 
4 F conſiſt 
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conſiſt often of ten, twenty or more, and the ſingle Filaments or Fibres ſel. 
dom are equal to a Crow Quill in Thickneſs. They are of a tolerably ſmooth 
Surface, and of Texture moderately firm and hard, and unleſs kept too dry 
ſomewhat tough: they are very light and are eaſily cut through with a Knife 
or Sciſſars, leaving a tolerably ſmooth but not gloſſy Surface behind the In. 
ſtrument. In Colour they are throughout of a pale yellow, though ſome. 
what paler on the Surface than when broken; they powder with ſome Difficul 
unleſs well dry'd firſt, and they are of an aromatic and quick Smell, not pl 
diſagreeable as that of the other Birthworts; in Taſte they are more acrid and 
bitter than any other Species. | 8 
The Piſtolochia is to be choſen in the largeſt Roots that can be had, thick 
tufted, and of as yellow Colour as can be; it ſhould ſmell briſkly and taſte 
very ſtrong. This Kind of Birthwort is leſs liable to the Miſchief of being 
Worm: eaten than any of the others, but there is often Dirt among it, and it 
is liable to an Adulteration that few are aware of, and which therefore paſſes off 
too well in general; this is the mixing with it the Roots of the Meliſſa of Tra 
gus, or the Meliſſa bumilis latifolia maximo fore purpuraſcente of Tournefort. 
They ſometimes ſell theſe alone in the Place of the other, but the Cheat is eaſily 
diſcover'd by the want of the peculiar Smell and bitter Taſte in theſe, which 
Character this and all the other Birthworts have ſo ſtrongly, that it is almoſtimpoſ- 
{ible for a Perſon who once knew their Smell to miſtake any thing elſe for them. 
The Greeks who were very well acquainted with the three former Species of 
the Ariſtolochia had no Knowledge of this, it firſt got into Uſe among the Ro- 
mans; Pliny deſcribes it under the Name of Ariſtolochia quaria, and alſo by 
that of P:ifolochia, and Ariftolochia Polyrrbizos, both which Names have alſo been 
preſerved to this time for it. We have it from Germany among the other Birth- 
worts, but it is as well as the reſt produced in France alſo, and in many other 
Parts of Europe. „ „„ 5 
The Species of Ariſtolocbhia to which it belongs, is that deſcribed by Dodonius 
and the Baubines under the Names of Piſtolocbia and Polyrrhizos ,, it is a much 
ſmaller Plant than the reſt, ſeldom growing to more than five or fix Inches high. 
The Stalks are ſtriated and branch'd, but weak and ſcarce able to keep erect; 
the Leaves are cordated, ſmall, rough, and ſomewhat ſinuated at the Edges. 
The Flowers are like thoſe of the round Birthwort, but ſmaller in Colour, they 
are of a pale yellowiſh green, ſometimes blackiſh ; the Fruit is round and 
| fleſhy, but ſmall, much reſembling thoſe round green Galls, ſometimes ſeen 
on Ground Ivy. | e e 8 
The Roots of all the Ariſtolochias poſſeſs the ſame Virtues, but in different 
Degrees; the long and the round are the Kinds principally in Uſe, and of 
theſe the round is preferr'd as the better, and the other two are ſcarce known 
more than by Name: there is much Error in this however. The Climatite 
Birthwort is truly the Kind which has moſt Virtue, after this come the round 
and the long which are about equal in Virtue, and the Piſtolocbia is the leaſt 
valuable of them all as a Medicine. On a chemical Analyſis they all yield the 
ſame Principles, they all contain a great deal of Oil and a large Portion of 
Earth, a moderate Portion of an urinous Spirit, and a very conſiderable Quan- 
tity of an acid Phlegm and the Remainder, after all theſe are ſeparated, affords | 
a great deal of a fix'd Salt which dots not turn a Solution of corroſive _ 
ma 
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mate yellow as the other alkali Salts do, but only whitiſh or milky. The 
Juice of the freſh Roots will turn Syrup of Violets red. 

All the Birthworts are ſaid to be cephalic, vulnerary and uterine; they are 
alſo claſs'd by ſome among the Alexipharmics, and recommended highly in 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. The principal Virtue now acknowledg'd in them, is 
that of promoting the Menſes and Lochia after Delivery. It is ſaid to have fo 
much Force this way as to be able to cauſe Abortion if given to Women with 
Child. Simon Pauli recommends a Decoction of it in Aſthmas, and Hoffman 
recommends an Infuſion of the Leaves of the long Kind, as a Preventative of 
| a Conſumption from the Spitting of Blood after violent Coughing. The 
Pecoction or Infuſion of theſe Roots, though preſcribed by many Phyſicians, 

are too bitter to be taken with any Patience; the Root in Powder is eaſily 

ven in Boluſſes, and anſwers all the Intentions at leaſt as well: The Doſe is 

m a Scruple to two. The long and round Birthwort are preferred by moſt. 
in extemporaneous Preſcription, but they are not Ingredients in any of the 
Compoſitions in common Uſe in our Shops: The Clematite is an Ingredient 
in the very earlieſt Preſcriptions of the Tberiaca. There has indeed been a 
Diſpute among Authors whether the Clematite or the Piftolochia Birthwort was 
the Kind meant by Andromachus, who has called it Lepte. But it is very clear 
that the Cematite was the Kind that he intended, and which he called by no other 
Name, than one that was as common as that of Clematites among the old 
Greeks for it. 5 3 | 3 3 
The round Birthwort was an Ingredient in the Hiera Diacolocynthidos and ma- 
ny other Compoſitions of the retained in our former Diſpenatories, but now 


CHAP TER XIX. 
FRAXINELLA, 
White Ditiam Root. 


F\HIS is a Root not brought into the Shops as moſt others are, juſt 
as taken up out of the Earth and dried; but before we receive it, it 
zs lit lengthwiſe, the woody Part that occupies the Center is taken out, and 
only the exterior or cortical Part ſeparated for Uſe. In this State- the Part 
of the Root which we call Fraxinella is a hollow, cylindrical, or ſomewhat co- 
nic Tube, and reſembles a Piece of Cinnamon in Figure. We meet with it 
of ſeveral Sizes, but from one Inch to four in Length, and from a Quarter 
of an Inch to three Inches in Diameter is the uſual Standard. It is not a ve- 
Ty thir Bark: It is often an Eighth of an Inch in Thickneſs; its Surface is 
tolerably ſmooth and even, and when broke it appears of a ſomewhat ſpun- 
& Texture. It is very light, and not ſo hard but that it cuts eaſily with 
a Knife. Its Colour is a duſky whitiſh on the outſide, a ſomething cleaner 
' White on the innei Surface, and it is of a tolerably pure white when freſh 
broken. It powders tolerably eaſy : When freſh it has a peculiar Fragrancy in 
the Smell, but it by Degrees loſes this in keeping. Its Taſte is bitteriſh, and 
as ſomething acrid alſo in it. = 
> 4 F 2 It 
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It is to be choſen in moderate ſized Pieces, the very large and very ſmall 
ones are always inferior to theſe in Virtue; the Size at which they are beſt of 
all is about the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger. They ſhould be firm and ſound 
not duſty when broken, and of an agreeable Smell. Nothing is ſo much 7 
be avoided in this Root as its being too old. Many have declared it a mere 
inſipid Stick of no Uſe in Medicine, but ſuch have judged of it from decayed 
Specimens. It is not ſubject to much Adulteration, and when well coloured 
may generally be depended upon for genuine. : 

Fraxinella was wholly unknown to the Ancients, neither the Greeks, Aa. 
bians, nor Romans have left us any thing about it: It is indeed only within 
theſe hundred Years that it has got into Reputation, unleſs we allow that Dioſ- 
corides meant it under the Name of one of his two Tragiums, but this thou 
an Opinion countenanced by ſome, has very little Foundation in the Accounts 
of that Author. We have our Fraxinella from France and Germany ; it grows 
wild in both theſe Countries, though not with us; but the Roots uſed in the 
Shops are principally had from Plants cultivated for that Purpoſe in Gardens. 
The Plant which produces it is of the Number of the Decandria Mono- 
gynia of Linneus, and of the Herbe multifilique ſiue cormculate of Mr. Ray, 
It is frequent in our own Gardens, and is deſcribed by all the botanical Wri. 
ters under the Name of Fraxinella. It riſes to two or three Feet high; the 
Stalks are robuſt, round, and reddiſh coloured. The Leaves are compoſed of 
many ſmall ones, ſet along a middle Rib with an odd one at the End ; they 
ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Aſh Tree, whence the Plant had its Name, 
The Flowers ſtand in long Spikes, and are very beautiful, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral Petals of an irregular Form, and of a pale red or whitiſh Colour, large 
and of a ftrong but not diſagreeable Smell. The Fruit which ſucceeds this is 
a Congeries of five flat oblong Seed Veſſels. The Tops of the Branches, and 
particularly the Cups of the Flowers of this Plant, are covered with little Veſi- 
cles filled with a fine eſſential Oil; and there iſſues ſuch a Vapour from theſe, in 
hot and dry Days, that if a Candle be but brought within half a Foot of them, 
it takes Fire, and the Flame is diffuſed all over the Plant. This 1s a fingular 
Experiment, and will ſeldom ſucceed in our Country ; but in the South of 
France, in dry Weather, and in the midſt of the Day, it ſeldom fails. 

On a chemical Analyſis, from five Pounds Weight of the freſh Roots of 
Fraxinella, juſt taken out of the Earth in Spring, there have been ſepa- 
rated of a Phlegm highly ſated with effential Oil, and having the Tafte 
and Smell of this Plant in great Strength, one Pound and four Ounces of an 
acid Phlegm, yet taſting and ſmelling of the Plant; two Pounds of an uri- 
nous Phlegm, eight Ounces with about twenty Grains of a concreted Salt, and 
three Ounces three Drams of an eſſential Oil, fœtid and ſomewhat thick, and 

from the R:fiduum five Drams of a fixed alkaline Salt. 

Fraxinella is accounted cardiac, uterine, and alexipharmic; it gently pro- 
motes the Menſes, and is ſaid to deſtroy Worms. There are not alſo want- 
ing ſome, who ſay great Things of its Virtues againſt malignant Fevers and 
the Plague. It is an Ingredient in the Pulvis ad Guttetam, and is celebrated 
fingly by many, as a Cure for Epilepſies. It is Pity but it had a fairer Trial 
than the preſent Practice gives it of what it really will do. We are ſenſible 


that Authors generally attribute too many Virtues to Plants, But where there 
| is 
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; a Promiſe from the Taſte, Smell, and Qualities of the Plant, that it may 
poſſeſs ſome, if not all, of thoſe which are aſcribed to it, it is worth while 
to try it. 


CHAPTER XX. 


GINSENG. 


FNINSENG 1s a Root lately brought into Europe, and extolled with im- 
moderate Praiſes, but its great Price has prevented its hitherto com- 
ing into general Uſe. * 5 - 
It is an oblong Root never growing to any great Size: Its uſual Standard 
about four or five Inches in Length, and its Thickneſs that of ones little 
finger: It is ſeldom gathered much leſs than this, and rarely grows to be 
much larger. It is thickeſt at the Top, and terminates in a very ſlender End 
x the Bottom. It very rarely however continues ſingle its whole Length, OY 
but uſually ſplits into two Branches, at about two or three Inches from the by 
Topz theſe have given fanciful rope the Idea of a Man's two Legs, and 
the upper or whole Part of the Root has been ſuppoſed to repreſent his Body. 
But it is not conſtant in this Diviſion into two Parts; but as it ſometimes runs 
its whole Length ſingle, ſo on the other Hand, it is ſometimes found divided 
into three or four Branches. It is of a tolerably firm Texture; its Surface is 
not perfectly ſmooth, but furrowed in different Places with ſeveral Wrinkles. 
It is moderately heavy, and not over hard; it may be broke between the 
Hands if it have not been kept ſo damp as to make it tough, and at any time 
t cuts eaſily through with a Knife. It is of a browniſh Colour on the outſide, 
ad ſomewhat yellowiſh within, and is ſo pure and fine, that it ſeems almoſt - 
tranſparent. It has naturally a great many ſhort and ſlender Fibres growing 
from its lower Part, but theſe are ſometimes cut off before it is ſent to us. 
Sometimes we find them on; but what is moſt ſingular is, the Formation of 
the Top of the Root, which when it is ſent entire to us is found compoſed of 
Knots or Tubera, placed over one another m an irregular Manner. Theſe 
ae formed of the Bottoms of the decayed Stalks of the ſeveral preceding 
Years: When the Root is fair and entire, it is eaſy to know by theſe how 
dd it is; but very old Roots not being ſo much in Repute, the People who 
gather the Ginſeng have often the Precaution to cut off ſome, or even all theſe 
Knobs, before they dry the Root. The Orientals themſelves are ſo nice on this 
Score, that they will not uſe any Root that is not brought to them perfect 
vith the evident Marks of the upper Knob being the real Head, and there 
being but one or two under it. F 
Ginſeng is of a very agreeable and aromatic Smell, though not very 
ſtrong ; its Taſte is acrid and aromatic, and has ſomewhat bitter in ir. 
It is to be choſen ſound and firm, moderately heavy, not too tough, and of 
a good Smell. Before it is bought, it will be prudent to cut every Root — 
trough; for the Chineſe, of whom we have it, are ſuch expert Cheats, that 
they frequently find a Way to introduce Pieces of Lead into it to encreaſe 
the Weight. 8 5 
Ginſeng was wholly unknown to the Ancients; but though we have 2 
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had any Knowledge of it long, it has for many Ages been famous amon 
the Chineſe and in the other Oriental Nations. We have it from China, and learn 
that it is produced in the greateſt Plenty in the ſhadowy Foreſts of that King. 
dom and in Turtary, between the Degrees of thirty nine and forty ſeven North; 
and there is of it in the ſame Latitudes in America. It is generally obſerved that 
the Ginſeng of Corea is larger, hollower, and worſe than that of the Places we 
have mentioned. But the Truth is, that the Root collected there is not Ginſen 
but the Ninzin, a different Root, to be deſcribed in the next Chapter, though 
generally confounded with this. Hs EY as: 
We are ſenſible that this Ninzin and the Ginſeng are generally underſtood 
to be the ſame, and even the Words themſelves are uſed by the Generality of 
Authors as ſynonymous. Nor it is to be wondered that a Miſtake of this Kind 
ſhould happen when the World was but juſt getting acquainted with both. 
The Roots are much alike in their Shape and Colour, and yet more ſo in 
their Virtues, which differ ſcarce at all except in Degree; we are to add to 
this, that they were both brought from very diſtant Parts of the World, and 
4 . | very little uſed among us; and which has been perhaps of more Effect in occa- 
ſioning the Confuſion than all theſe Circumſtances, that it was the Intereſt of 
the Seller to have them both underſtood as the ſame Root, becauſe the Nin- 
Zin came to him at a much ſmaller Price than the Ginſeng. Notwithſtand- 
ing this general Cuſtom of confounding the two Roots together, nothing is 
more certain than that they are really diſtinct Things, the Roots of two differ- 
ent Plants, and thoſe even of two very different Genera. „ 
The Chineſe call the Root we are deſcribing in this Chapter, which is 
by much the moſt eſteemed by them, Ginſeng and Pe-Tf5. The Plant 
which affords it is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Linnæus, and of the He- 
be baccifere of Mr. Ray. The Ninzin on the contrary is the Root of one of 
the umbelliferous Plants. The true Ginſeng Plant has been deſcribed by Au- 
| | thors under the Name of Aureliana Canadenſis Sinenſibus Ginſeng, Iroquæis Garent 
1 aguen, and that of Araliaſtrum quinquefolii folio majus. Its Root penetrates 
ſtrait down into the Earth: Its Stalk is ſingle, ahout ten or twelve Inches 
high, and generally of a reddiſh or purpliſh Colour. From the Top of this 
Stalk there grow three or four Pedicles, each terminated by five Leaves which 
are of an irregular Size, long and ſerrated at the Edges. From the Top of 
the Stalk or Center of theſe Leaves there ariſes a Pedicle of three or four 
Inches long, which ſuſtains a Sort of Umbel compoſedof ſeveral leſſer Pedicles, an 
Inch long, and each ſupporting a ſingle Flower, which is ſucceeded by a round- 
iſh Berry, containing ſeveral Kidney ſhaped Seeds. | 
The Chineſe and Fartars collect the Roots of this Plant with infinite Pans 
at two Seaſons of the Year, Spring and Autumn: They are forbid to touch 
them with any Iron Inſtrument, ſo that they can only clean them with wood- 
en Knives: They waſh them in a Decoction of Millet Seed, and afterwards 
hang them over the Fumes of the ſame Liquor, which they boil in conſide- 
rable Quantities for that Purpoſe in a cloſe Veſſel, in the upper Part of which 
the Root is ſuſpended over the Surface of the Liquor; after this they dry t 
for Uſe, and thus it becomes tranſparent. 
The ſmall Fibres which are taken off they boil in Water, and make an 


Extract of them which they uſe in the ſame Intention with the Root- 
| 2 Method 
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the Orientals have of drying or curing this, and ſome other Roots, 
much ſuperior to any we have in Uſe among us. The Salep is a Root of 
he Orchis Kind, dried in the ſame Manner; but it is plain that we want Patience 
to g0 through the Proceſs, and that we cannot dry the Orchis Roots well in 
other Manner. 

be Chineſe value the true Ginſeng ſo highly, that it ſells with them for three 
Times its Weight in Silver. They are too well acquainted with it to let any 
Adulterations paſs upon them: But it is no Wonder if at this Diſtance, we 
readily accept the Root of Ninzin, which ſo much reſembles it under its Name. 
The Chineſe, and indeed the Afiatics in general, think the Ginſeng almoſt 
n univerſal Medicine; they have Recourſe to it in all Diſeaſes as the laft 
Remedy, and readily give themſelves over when it will not cure them. 
There is ſcarce a Diſeaſe that it is not recommended as a Remedy for; but 
the Virtues moſt generally believed to be in it are thoſe of a Reſtorative, 
2 Provocative, and a Cordial. It is famous in the Ea for giving Strength 
add Spirits to Perſons who have diſabled themſelves by too free a Uſe of 
Women. They recommend it greatly alſo in the Small Pox, in Fevers of 
il Kinds, . and in Diſorders of the Stomach and Bowels, and tell us that Diar- 

cheeas and Dyſenteries are cured by it; but they caution People not to give it 


i too large Doſes to Perſons of florid ſanguine Conſtitutions, on whatever Oc- 
calons it may be neceſſary to them. The European Phyſicians eſteem it a 


good Medicine in Convuſions, Vertigoes, and all nervous Complaints, and re- 
commend it as one of the beſt Reſtoratives known. Its Doſe is from ten 
Grains to twenty in Powder, and from one Dram to two, to the Piat in 


CHAPTER XXL. 


Ni1iNZIN. 


AFTER a Chapter beſtowed on the Root Ginſeng, many will won- 
der at ſeeing another with the Word Ninzin at the Head of it: But 
ve have already obſerved, that Ginſeng and Ninzin are too generally 
ud as ſynonymous Names, and the Roots expreſſed by them are ſuppoſed 
to be the fame, they are in reality the Names of two very different Roots, 
belonging to two Plants of very different Genera. It is the Intereſt of the 
Druggiſts that Ninzin and Ginſeng ſhould be ſuppoſed the ſame Root, becauſe 
de Ninzin comes much cheaper to them: But it is by no means the Intereſt 
of the Perſon who pays the Price of Ginſeng, and expects to be benefited by . 
ts Virtues, to have a Root of inferior Value fold in its Place. 1 
Ninzin is an oblong Root, larger and thicker than Ginſeng, and of a more 
and ſpungy Structure; it is uſually met with about four or five Inches long, 


and half an Inch in Diameter, ſometimes conſiderably more. It is of the 
Shape of a ſmall Parſnep, largeſt at the Top, and gradually growing ſmaller 
0 the Bottom; it generally runs down all the Way ſingle, but ſometimes is 
Uvided into two or more Branches toward the Bottom. Much of the Ninzin 
de meet with is of this divided Kind; for the Chineſe know we look upon the 
Diviſion of the Root, as one of the Characters of Ginſeng, and therefore ſend 
us: 
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us over few but the divided Roots of this Plant, which they would have vs 
think the ſame with the other. The Ninzin has a tolerably ſmooth Surface. 
but always is marked with a Number of light annular Furrows, which run either 
in Part, or perfectly round it at certain {mall Diſtances ; and it has generally a 
Number of Fibres growing to its Bottom. It is much lighter than the Gin. 
feng in Proportion to its Size, and is ſoft and eaſily cut through with a Knife, 
and does not look gloſſy where freſh cut; but if cloſely examined, is found 
to be full of Pores, and more ſpungy in the Middle than elſewhere. It is 
of a pale brown, often of a whitiſh Colour on the Surface, and has ſomething 
of a yellowiſh Tinge within. It has a ſomewhat aromatic and ſweet Smell, 
and in Taſte is acrid and aromatic, but has much leſs of the bitter in it than 
the Ginſeng. Ninzin ſhould be choſen ſound, firm, and ſomewhat tough, 2 
brittle or duſty, and of an agreeable Smell. There is no Danger of its being 
adulterated, but great Care is to be taken in the buying of Ginſeng, that this 
Root is not uſed to adulterate taae. 
The Ninzin has been known in Europe no longer than the Ginſeng; and in- 
deed, we can hardly ſay it is yet known as a diſtinct Root from it. Monſieur 
de Juſſieu is the firſt Perſon who has ſet the Deſcriptions and Accounts of the 
Authors who prove it together; and he is by many thought even at this 
Time to be in an Error about it; but the People who ſuppoſe that, neither 
know the Author nor the Subject. The true Ninzin for Medicinal Uſe is col- 
lected on the Mountains of Corea. They have taken great Pains to cultivate 
it in their Gardens in Japan; but the Root is found to want, after this Treat- 
ment, the Virtues which it poſſeſſes in its native State. 3 
The Plant which produces the Ninzin is of the Number of the Pentandria 
Digynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ umbelliferæ of Mr. Ray. It is called by 
the Chineſe and Japoneſe Ju, Sjin, and Niyji, Nindfin, and D/indſom, and plainly 
Som; the Tartars call it Soaſai, Not one of theſe Names is ever given by the 
Orientals to the true Ginſeng, which is only called by that Name, and by that 
to Pe Tj. The Ninzin Plant is deſcribed by Kempfer in his Amænitates exo- 
tice, under the Name of Siſarum Montanum Coreenſe radice non tuberoſa, and 
by Linnæus, is made a Species of Sium. According to all theſe Authors it dif- 
fers greatly from the Ginſeng Plant, which is bacciferous ; whereas this bears two | 
dry Seeds after each Flower which are joined together in the Manner of thoſe 
of the ordinary umbelliferous Plants. The Plant grows to two or three Feet 
high; the Stalk is as thick as a Man's Finger, full of large Knots and pretty 
deeply ſtriated. The firſt Leaves are ſimple, the ſucceeding ones pinnated, 
and like thoſe of the Sium; the Flowers are ſmall and white, and ſtand in 
Umbels; and the Seeds which ſucceed to them are like thoſe of the com- 
mon Aniſe. The Plant propagates itſelf very plentifully ; for beſide that there 
are continually new lateral Roots produced on every Side the old one, and 
that the Seeds are very numerous; there are a Sort of Germs in the A ol 
the Leaves like thoſe of our Dentaria and other Plants, which when they fall 


to the Earth take Root and become ſo many new Plants. 

The Roots are gathered for Uſe in the Beginning of Winter ; when they are 
taken out of the Earth, they are thrown into fair Water and left to ſteep in 
it for three Days: They are afterwards hung up in the upper Part of a large 


Veſſel, in the lower Part of which there is a large Quantity of Rice or _ 
- | cl 
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et Seed and Water; the Veſſel is cover'd, and the Liquor being made to boil, 
the Roots receive the Fumes of it, and when they are dry'd afterwards, they 
become hard, and ſomewhat pellucid ; they acquire alſo a browniſh or ferru- 
neous Colour in this Proceſs. | e 
The Chineſe and Zaponeſe are extremely fond of this Root, they eſteem it in- 
ferior indeed to the Ginſeng, but more than equal to any other Drug. They 

ve it as a reſtorative Cordial, and Provocative, and eſteem it the beſt of all 
Medicines in Fevers; in ſhort, they attribute to it all the Virtues of the Ginſeng, 
but they acknowledge that it poſſeſſes them in a leſs Degree. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CURCUM Aa, 
 Turmerick. 


NURME RICK is a ſmall Root of an oblong Figure, we uſually meet 
T with it in Pieces from half an Inch to an Inch or two in Length, and at 
the utmoſt ſcarce ſo thick as a Man's little Finger : Its Surface is uneven, and 
ries into Tubera or Knobs in many Places, and the longer Pieces are ſeldom 
very ſtrait ; it is conſiderably heavy, and very hard to break; it does not cut 
ally through with a Knife, and when cut it leaves a fine gloſſy Surface. Its 
Colour externally is a pale whitiſh grey, with ſome faint Tinge of Yellowneſs, 
and when broken it is throughout of a fine yellow within; this Colour is bright 
ind pale, and without Admixture when the Root is freſh, but in keeping it by 
Degrees becomes more and more reddiſh, and at length is much like that of 
Saffron in the Cake. Thrown into Water it very ſpeedily gives it a fine yellow 
Tinge, and chew'd in the Mouth it gives the ſame Colour to the Spittle. It is 
_ ally powder'd in the Mortar, and according to its different Age it makes as 
yellow an Orange colour'd or a reddiſh Powder. It has a kind of aromatic 
Smell, with ſomething of the Odour of Ginger in it; to the Taſte it is acrid 
and diſagreeable, and has a conſiderable Bitterneſs. 1 ” 

Turmerick is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and firm, of a ſharp Taſte, hard to 
be broken, and of a pale yellow within; when of a duſky Colour it is always 
old, but what is moſt to be avoided in it, is the being worm-ecaten, duſty, 
and brittle, which is not uncommonly the Caſe. Turmerick was not known to 
the Antients, at leaſt we are not certain that they mean this Root, by any of 
the Names in the Lift of their Materia Medica. We have it from Java, Mala- 
ber, and many other Parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 33 

The Plant which produces it is of the number of the Monandria Monogynia, 
according to the Linnæan Syſtem, and of the Herbæ bulbofis affines of Mr. Ray. 
lt is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus under the Name of the Manjella Rua, 
and by Herman under that of Kaba. The Leaves are a Span long, and three 
or four Inches broad, of a fine green Colour, and pointed at the End. The 
Flowers grow on peculiar Stalks, of eight, ten, or more Inches high, and of 
the Thickneſs of a Gooſe Quill; they are collected in a Kind of ſquammous 
Cone, and are of an oblong Figure, reſembling thoſe of the Cannacorus, but 
vaſtly ſmaller, and are of a pale reddiſh Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by tri- 
capſular Seed-Veſſels, containing a 2 of ſmall roundiſh Seed. _ 
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The People cultivate it in all their Gardens, they dig up the Roots 
Uſe ſoon Sr the Flowers are fallen; and beſide the Quantity that they = 
over dry'd to all Parts of Europe, they uſe a great deal in their own Sauces 
and Foods, 
Turmerick is found, on Analyſis, to contain a large Quantity of a volatil. 
oily Salt, and a bitter ſaline one N together, and blended among = 
Quantity of a viſcous Matter and Earth. It is an excellent Remedy in. Ob. 
ſtructions of the Viſcera, particularly of the Liver and Spleen ; it alſo promotes 
the Menſes, and forwards Delivery. The Caſe however in which it is of moſt 
eminent Uſe is the Jaundice, in which it is often ingly a Cure. It is given in 
Subſtance reduced to a fine Powder, from five to n Grains or more for a 
Doſe, and in Decoction from one Dram to three to the Pint. 7 
Beſides its medicinal Uſe, it is of great Service in Dying, and in many of the 
other Arts. The Glovers uſe it to colour their Leather; and the Turners to 
give an agreeable Yellow to ſeveral of their Works made in the whiter Woods. 
The Turmerick we have hitherto been deſcribing is call'd by ſome Curcuma 
lunga, or long Turmerick, by way of Diſtinction from another Species calbd 
Curcuma rotunda; and by the Portugueſe Ravide Safrao, but which is not met 
with in our Shops. This is not properly a round Root, but it is of the tuberous 
Kind, and is brought over in irregular, ſhort, thick Lumps, often indeed ap- 
| proaching to a roundiſſi Shape; theſe are of the Size of a ſmall Wallnut, ſeldom 
much larger, nor often much ſmaller than this Standard. They are of a 
cloſe, firm Texture, not _ broken, of a duſky yellowiſh Colour on the out- 
fide, oO _ ely wh — _ d Nr _— or more 
I [ ing, are compoſed of a number of Cruſts, forming con- 
2 Gute, foe of which are ow ſome Orange Colour, and ſome red- 
diſh: Its Taſte is much the ſame with that of the other, but weaker, and its 
Virtues are of the ſame Kind, but it poſſeſſes them in a more remiſs Degree. 
| The Plant which produces the Curcuma rotunda is of the ſame Genus with the 
other. It is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus under the Name of Manja Nusa. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Ravix Px ONW I, 
Piom Root. 


 FTAHE Radis Pemie is of the number of the tuberous Roots, and growsto 
| a conſiderable Bigneſs: We meet with it in long and irregular Pieces, of 


four or five Inches in Length, and of the Thickneſs of an Inch or more; the 


Surface is ſmooth and even, and the Colour a duſky brown on the ourſide, and 
a ſomewhat paler brown within; it is of a conſiderably firm Texture, fleſhy, | 
and eaſily cut with a Knife, conſiderably heavy, and of a ſweetiſh but diſagree- 
able Taſt, but of no remarkable Smell. \ 
The Plant which riſes from it is one of the Pohandria Digynia of Linnens, and 
one of the Herbe multifilkique five Corniculate of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical Writers under the Name of Pæoniæ mas, Pæoniæ præcocior, and Fame 
foko nigricante ſplendido. It is frequent in our Gardens, and flowers in May. There 
are ſome other Kinds of Piony cultivated in our Gardens alſo for the Beauty of 
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their Flowers, but this is the proper Kind for medicinal Uſe. The Leaves are 
large and of the ramoſe Kind, of a dark green Colour, almoſt black, and of a 
ſmooth and gloſſy Surface ; the Stalks of theſe are commonly reddiſh at the 
Bottom 3 the main Stalks riſe to about two Feet high, the Flowers are large and 
ſingle, of the Bigneſs of a Roſe, and of a fine bright red Colour, with yellow 
Antherz on their Stamina, in the Middle like thoſe in the Roſe; in the Place 
of theſe there afterwards appear four large Seed-Veſſels, of a pale whitiſh green, 
and cover d with a fine ſoft Down; theſe turn back and open when the Seed is 
ripe, and are of a fine Scarlet Colour within; the Seeds are of a ſhining black, 
and as large as ſmall Peaſe. * 3 

Piony Root, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a moderate Quantity of a colour- 


ward the End of an auſtere Taſte; then a reddiſh Liquor, of a ſtrong empy- 
reumatic Smell, containing a volatile alkaline Salt ; after this comes a ſmall 


Coal, which calcin'd in an 
Galt, in the proportion of 
The Root of the Male Piony is a very celebrated Medicine in nervous Caſes. 


n Fire and lixiviated, yields a fix*d alkaline 


in all Diſorders of the Head and Nerves, and in hyſteric Complaims ; it pro- 


in ſome of the old Compoſitions, as the Pulvis ad Guttetam, and the like. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ravix Arr, 
Arum Root. 


nut, its Shape is irregular, but often approaching to round, tho' as fre- 
quently oblong and flatted a little; its Surface is very rough and uneven, wrin- 
kled in ſome Places, and riſing into Protuberances in others. It is light and 


Hands. Its Colour on the outſide is a duſky brown with ſome Caſt of reddiſh 


the Powder feels ſoft and farinacious, but the greateſt Part of its Virtue is thus 
acrid and pungent Taſte, ſo as not to be endured upon the Tongue. 
Itis to be choſen freſh, large and firm, not ſoft and flabby, which is a Sign 
of a beginning Decay. 3 FOILS: 
The Plant to which it belongs is one of the Gynandria Polyandria of Linneus, 

and one of the Herbe bulbofes affines of Mr. Ray. It is extremely common 
under all our Hedges, and is known in Engiiſþh by the Name of Wake 
Robin, and Cuckow Pint; the botanical Writers all defcribe it under that of 
drum, Arum vulgare, and Arum non maculatum. The Root lies deep in the 
— 2 | Ground, 


leſs Phlegm, of an herbaceous Smell, and of a lightly ſaline Tafte ; after this 

comes over a large Quantity of a ſtill colourleſs Phlegm, of an acid, and to- 
Portion of a browniſh Oil. The Remainder in the Retort is a light black 
ut two. Scruples from the Pound of the Root 


We have Inſtances well atteſted of Epilepſies cured ſolely by it; it is good alſo 


motes the Menſes, and is good againſt Obſtructions of the Viſcera. At preſent 
however it is rarely preſcribed ſingly, but is kept in the Shops as an Ingredient 


HE Rad Ai is a ſmall tuberous Root, its uſual Size is that of a Wall- 


ol a looſe Texture, very ſoft and eaſily cut, or even cruſh'd to Pieces in the 
in it, within it is 2 white as Snow, when dry'd it powders eaſily, and 
loft, the freſh Root has no very remarkable Smell, but it is of an extremely 
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Ground, and has Fibres growing from ſeveral Parts of it. The Leaves are 
large and ſomewhat of the Shape of an Arrow Head. The Stalkbears a green 
foliacious Caſe, with a red or yellow fleſhy Piſtil in it, and finally at the Roor 
of this ſtand-a Number of Berries after the Flower is fallen. 

A Pound of freſh Arum Roots, diſtill'd in a Retort, yield firſt about two 
Ounces of a limpid Phlegm, of a ſomewhat herbaceous Smell and Taſte, ſub. 
acrid and ſomewhat auſtere withal, and in which an accuſtom'd Palate ma 
diſtinguiſh a latent volatile Alkali; after this come over between twelve and 
thirteen Ounces of a Liquor colourleſs at. firſt, but afterwards reddiſh, of an 
auſtere ſubacid Taſte and empyreumatic Smell, and toward the End of a duſky 
brown Colour, and very acrid and acid Taſte ; after this a few Drops only of 
a reddiſh Liquor highly impregnated, both with an acid and a volatile alkali 
Salt, and about five Drams of a thick Oil like Butter. The Remainder in the 
Retort is then a black Coal weighing little more than an Ounce, and from this 
about a Scruple or a little more of a fix'd alkaline Salt may be prepared by 
the common Method of Lixiviation. EN - 
The freſh Root of Arum is ſo extremely acrimonious, that in the Spring time 
when full of Juice, if only lightly taſted, it leaves a painful Senſation on the 
Tongue for many Hours. The Acrimony of this Root, like that of 
Graſs and ſome other Plants, ſeems to conſiſt in an extremely volatile Oil, for 
on drying its external Parts loſe their Acrimony very quickly, and are often 
wholly inſipid, while the middle Part is yet very acrid; but this alſo grows in- 
ſipid ſoon after. It is beſt uſed freſh for all Purpoſes, where any Dependance 
is laid on it: in this State it powerfully incides and attenuates the tough viſcous 
Humours, which lodge on the Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines, and on 
this Score it becomes a powerful Reſtorer of the Appetite that has been taken 
off by this Means. 5 EE ng 

On the ſame Principle of attenuating and reſolving the tough Humours in 
the Prime vie, &c. it often cures Agues, and it is by ſome greatly recom- 
mended in a moiſt Aſthma, and in all Infarctions of the Lungs. Its Power of 
opening Obſtructions of the Viſcera makes it very ſerviceable alſo in Jaundices, 
Chloroſes, and many chronic Maladies, and it is given with Succeſs in melan- 
choly, hypocondriac, hyſteric, and ſcorbutic Caſes, and in fine in all Com- 

plaints where a tough State of the Humours is the Cauſe. With ſo many Vir- 
tues, confirm'd by the Experience of ſo many Authors of Credit, as might cafily 
be quoted in ſupport of them, nothing could make this Root neglected but 
its being too common. We ſeem to imagine Medicines acquire their Virtues 
in long Voyages, and are extravagantly fond of Drugs of very little Power 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, while we negle& this and hundreds of others 
greatly more valuable that grow under our own Hedges: the crude Arum Root 
may be given in Boluſes, from a Scruple to two or more for a Doſe for Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera; in Aſthmatic and other Caſes where the Lungs are 
ſtuff d and clogg'd with a viſcous Phlegm, a Decoction of it made into a Sy- 
rup with Honey is excellent. It greatly promotes Expectoration, and brings 
up Matter that the Patient would not have been able otherwiſe to get up. Some 
have given it in large Doſes, and declare it an excellent Purge in all chronic 
Caſes. Tragus greatly commends the freſh Root of Arum againſt Poiſons and 


even in the Plague; Meſue recommends Cakes baked of equal * 
1 ow 
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Flower and Pulp of Arum Root for the Piles, and Dolæus gives it great Praiſe 
mix d with equal Parts of Flower of Brimſtone in almoſt all Diſorders of the 
Lungs. 4 SR 
— have pretended to mitigate or obtund the Acrimony of Arum before 
they give it internally, but this is no better than robbing it of its Virtues; we 
know it to be ſafe in its natural crude State, and that the macerating it in Vi- 
negar as ſome propoſe, deſtroys its active alkaline Salts, and that in the other 
Caſe of ſeparating the Fæculæ, or ſubſiding white Matter from the Juice, and 
drying it, the greater Part of what we expect Benefit from is loſt. 


CHAPTER XV. 


RuB1a TincTorum, 


Madder. 


ADDER is one of the long and ſmall Roots, diſtinguiſhable from all 
the others by its remarkable red Colour and firm Texture. It is brought 
to us in Pieces of four, five, or more Inches in Length, but ſeldom in the 
tbickeſt Part exceeding the Bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill. Its Surface is wrinkled 
with a Number of Furrows running principally in a longitudinal Direction; it 
is light, tho' of a firm Texture, and for a Root of that ſmall Size not eaſily 
cut. Its Colour is a ſtrong but ſomewhat duſky red, both on the outſide and 
within, but ſomewhat brighteſt where freſh cut. It has very little Smell, but 
t is of a very remarkable Taſte, . and diſtinguiſhes plainly in it a Mixture of 
ſweet and bitter, and a very manifeſt Aſtringency with this. 
Madder is to be choſen in long and thick Roots ſound throughout, hard to 
be broken in any Part, and when cut of a good Colour. It is not ſubje to 
Adulterations, ſo that if it be ſound and well dry'd it is always good, unleſs 
it have been kept too long, and this is eaſily diſcover'd by its wanting Taſte. 
Madder is cultivated in vaſt Quantities in ſeveral Parts of Holland, the Dutch 
ſupply all Europe with it, and make a vaſt Advantage of the Trade init; it is 
very wonderful that no other Nation has attempted the cultivating it; there is 
no doubt but it would ſucceed very well in France, Germany, or with us, and 
much Ground might be employ'd this way to ten times the Advantage that 
it is at preſent. What the Dutch ſend over for medicinal Uſe is in the Root, which 
is only dry'd and ſent over without any Preparation; the greateſt Quantity 
| however is uſed by the Dyers : This they uſually ſend in coarſe Powder ground 


in Mills; they make two Kinds of this ground Madder, the one is the whole 


Root ground juſt as taken out of the Earth and dry'd, the other is clean'd 
from the cortical Part, which is of a duſkierColour than the reſt, and then ground 
to Powder. This is diſtinguiſn'd from the other by its being of a paler and 
more agreeable Colour. 3 

The Plant which produces the Rubia Root is of the Number of the Tetandria 
Monog ynia of Linnaeus, and one of the Herbe ſtellatæ of Mr. Ray. It grows to 
two Feet high; its Stalks are ſquare and rough; its Leaves are oblong and nar- 
row, and ſtand four at a Joint in manner of a Star. Its Flowers grow in Cluſ- 
ters at the upper Part of the Stalks, and are very ſmall, and of a pale yellowiſh 
ween Colour ; theſe are follow'd by a Fruit conſiſting of two Seeds. It I 
en. 
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in Jaundices, * and Obſtructions of the Spleen. Its Doſe is from five 


s ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes branch'd toward the End; we meet with it in 
Surface is rough and furrow'd in various Directions; it is of a tolerably firm 


red Colour on the Surface, and pale ſometimes almoſt white within, The cor- 


have the moſt cortical Part, in which all that is valuable in the Root lies. 


| ſeems plainly enough our Ancbuſa, or Alkanet; and his third another Plant of 


under the Name of Anchuſa purpurea, and by Tournefort under that of Bugloſſum 


been deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Rubia Sativa, 
and Rubia Tinctorum. = | 0 

The Root is an Attenuant and has the Credit of being a Vulnerary of the 
firſt Rank. It is at preſent given with Succeſs in chronic Caſes where there are 
Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It promotes the Menſes and Urine, and is good 


Grains to fifteen, but it is ſeldom given ſingly. It frequently makes an In- 
gredient in Infuſions and Decoctions, among other Medicines of the ſame In- 

tention, and it gives theſe an elegant Colour. . 
It is alſo uſed in great Quantity by the Dyers for red and other Colours. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ANCHUSA, 
Alkanet. 


A LKANET is one of the long Roots, remarkable alſo for its red Colour, 
it is of the Number of thoſe that penetrate deep into the Ground, and 


the Shops ſometimes in the entire Root, but more frequently with the top and 
bottom cut off; it is five or ſix Inches long, and from the Bigneſs of a Man's 
little Finger to three quarters of an Inch in Diameter; in the thickeſt Part its 


Texture within, yet not very heavy. It cuts pretty eaſily and is of a duſky 


tical Part is indeed all that is valuable of it, as having not only all the Colour, 
but all the medicinal Virtues; and if we were careful enough on this Occaſion, 
we ſhould have this ſeparated from the woody Part within, for Uſe. It has but 
little Smell, but is of an auſtere and aſtringent Tafte. 8 5 

Alkanet is to be choſen firm, ſound, and not in large Roots, for the ſmaller 


is to be taken that it is not duſty, which is a Sign of Decay. 
Alkanet has been known in Medicine and in dying from the earlieſt Times 
we have any Accounts of. Theophraſius mentions it ſeveral Times, and Dioſ- 
corides deſcribes three Kinds of it; one of theſe he ſpeaks ſo little of, that it is 
not eaſy to determine what he means by it; ſome have ſuppoſed Echium, and 
ſome Bugloſs, but with no Foundation, ſince they want the great Character, the 
redneſs of the Root and its ſtaining Quality; this is his firſt : his ſecond Kind 


the ſame Genus very well known among us by the Name of Anchuſa lutea, or 
yellow Alkanet, and Symphytum Ecbii folio, radice rubra. 

Theſe are the Roots of Plants of the Number of the Pentandria Monogy- 
nia of Linneus, and of the Herbæ aſperifolie of Mr. Ray. The Plant which 
affords the common Anchuſa of our Shops, is deſcribed by all the old Authors 


radice rubra, It grows to a Foot or two in Height, the Leaves are rough an 
large, and ſtand alternately on the Stalks ; the Flowers are ſmall and purpliſh 
or blueiſh, and are ſucceeded each by four Seeds growing together. It is _— 

1 2 tiva 
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grated in many Parts of France and Germany, and we receive it in large Quan- 
ities from both Places: There is alſo an Alkanet brought from the Levan, but 
chat is not a Root in its natural State, but a Roll made up by Art. Alkanet 
very readily tinges any Fluid, eſpecially of an oily Kind, with a fine red Colour, 
whence it has been uſed to tinge Lip-Salves, and other things. It is an Aftrin- 
gent, and has alſo the Credit of being a very great Vulnerary, Alexipharmic 
and Uterine : It promotes the Diſcharges by Urine, and is given with Succeſs 
in nephritic Caſes. Boerbaave recommends it in Decoction to ſtop Diarrhceas ; 
it gives a good Colour to the common white Drink, and is an excellent Ad- 
dition to it in Point of Virtue; it has even a Cuſtom to tinge Petroleum and Oil 
of Turpentine with it, to diſguiſe what they were from the Vulgar, and to en- 
creaſe their Virtues as Vulneraries. Many have made it a Cuſtom to give the 

Lucatellus Balſam that red Colour it is expected to have, by boiling this Root 
in the Oil, inſtead of loading that Medicine with the Powder of Saunders Wood. 
Others have done the ſame with Sanguis Draconis, but if the Colour be all that 
is required, the Aucbuſa is preferable. 5 . 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PAR EIA BRAVA. 


AREIRA BRAVA, call'd alſo by ſome Bulua, and Brutua, is an 

oblong and large Root: We meet with it in Pieces of five, fix, or more 
Inches in Length, and from half an Inch to three Inches or more in Diameter. 
lis of a rounded Shape, and in Pieces of any Length goes gradually tapering 
from one End to the other, though the Decreaſe in Thickneſs is very gradual. 
Its Surface is rough, and wrinkled in various Directions; a number of 
longitudinal Furrows appear on it, and theſe are croſs'd by ſeveral annular or 
circular ones. It is of a ſomewhat porous and ſpungy Texture, not very heavy, 
but conſiderably hard and woody, very tough, and not eaſily to be cut with a 
Knife : It is of a duſky brown Colour on the Surface, and of a yellowiſh Hue 
withinz and is compoſed of a number of longitudinal Fibres, which eaſily 
enough ſplit and ſeparate from one another in ſmall Congeries: When the Root 
is cut tranſverſely, it appears of a kind of cavernous or ſpungy Texture in all 
Parts, and ſhews a number of concentric Circles, all interſected with Rays of 
Fibres running from the Center to the Circumference. The Root is ſeldom 
perfectly ſtrait, very often twiſted, and contorted in a very ſingular manner, 
aud is ſo hard and woody, that it has much more the Appearance of a Piece of 
Stick, or a Segment of a Branch of a Tree, than of a Root, and might eaſily 

have been — — for ſuch, by the People who firſt received it from abroad, 
had not thoſe who brought it, and were inform'd of its Nature, declar'd other- 
wile. It has no Smell, but has a very remarkable Taſte, compoſed of a Bitter- 
neſs, with a manifeſt Sweetneſs like that of Liquorice among it. It is to be 
_ Choſen ſound, firm, and hard; it is not very apt to decay, but ſometimes it. is 
met with duſty and worm-eaten, in which Caſe it is to be rejected. 
Pareira Brava has been but very lately known in Medicine, the Diſcovery of 
it to us is owing to the Portugueſe ; none of the antient Authors were 2 
— — * 
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with it, or indeed have deſcribed any Root that at all reſembles it, either in 
Form or Virtues. Boutoua is its original Brafilian Name, and from thence we 
have form'd Butua, Brutua, and Ambutua ; they call it alſo Membroeg. The Por. 
tugueſe gave it the Name of Pareira Brava. 1 
We have this Root from the Braſils, but its true Hiſtory is at this Time dne 
of the Defiderata in the Materia Medica. The Portugueſe tell us the Plant is 2 
kind of wild Vine, but this is fo indeterminate a Phraſe as to convey no Idea. 
for all the climbing Plants have been call'd by that Name: Neither P:ſo nor any 
other Author has deſcrib'd it, at leaſt not under any Name we can know it by. 
Herman mentions ſomething as a Wood under the Name of Butua and Anbutus 
and probably enough means this Root by it; but his Account is obſcure, un- 
certain, and of no Uſe, as to the determinating the Plant it belongs to. 
The Portugueſe, who learn'd the Virtues of this Root from the Natives of the 
Brafils, tell us it is a noble Diuretic, Lithontriptic, Vulnerary, Stomachic 
| Cordial, and Alexipharmic, but this is going too far in its Praiſe, and yet 
omitting ſome of its real Virtues. It is certainly a Diuretic of no inferior Kind, 
| and has done great Service in nephritic Caſes, and in Plurifies and Quinzies has 
BB been attended with more Succeſs than almoſt any Medicine we know of ſingly. 
| In Suppreſſions of Urine ſcarce any thing is more efficacious, or more inſtan- 
taneous in its Effect, but it is Folly to infer from this that it will diſſolve the 
| Stone. When the Complaints of nephritic Patients ariſe from a mucous 
Humor, ſtopping up the Paſſages in the Kidneys, Sc. and retaining ſmall 
Concretions of Gravel, or little Stones among them; this Medicine, which is 
one of the greateſt known Attenuants, diſſolves the mucous Humour, and e- 
pels all the ſtony Matter not yet form'd into large and hard Maſſes with it. 
Such Maſſes it certainly has no Power to affect at all. In Caſes of Ulceration of the 
Kidneys or Bladder, when the Urine is purulent and voided with great Dif- 
ficulty, there is ſcarce any thing equal to this Root as a Remedy, the Urine 
flows copiouſly after the Uſe of it, and becomes more limpid, and the 
Ulcerations are deſtroy*d ; and finally, on giving a little Balſam Capivi mixd 
with it, they are ſoon healed. my 8 ook 
Geoffroy, who delivers great things of the Pareira Brava on his own Ex- 
perience, adds, that in humoral Aſthmas ariſing from a glutinous Phlegm, ob- 
ſtructing the Bronchia, and almoſt choaking the Patient, after all other 
Methods try'd in vain, this Root has promoted an Expectoration and made 
a Cure; and the ſame Succeſs he has had with it in Jaundice, ariſing from a 
thick and grumous State of the Bile, and he recommends it greatly in 
Gonorrhœas, mix'd with Balſam Capivi. Its Doſe is from twelve Grains to 
halt a Dram in Powder, but the more uſual Way of giving it is in Infuſion or 
Decoction: In this Way two Drams of it will ſerve for a Decoction, to be taken 
at about three Doſes: In Gonorrhceas it is beſt given in Powder mix'd into a 
Bolus with Balſam Capivi, or with that and Calomel, with ſome thick Syrup to 
give it Form. 3 | BY 
| Beſide the true Pareira Brava above deſcribed, there is another Kind, call'd 
from its Colour, the Butua alba, or Pareira brava alba. It is a woody Root 
like the former, but its bark is leſs wrinkled, and is of a duſky white Colour, 
with a Caſt of reddiſh in it; it is yellowiſh like the former within, and has Lin 
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{ame bitteriſh Taſte, but leſs ſtrong. It is ſaid by the Portugueſe to poſleſs the 
ame Virtues with the former, but in a more remiſs Degree. 


"CHAPTER XXVIII 


CyPERni. 


E have two Roots in the Shops under the Name of Cyperi, diſtinguiſh- 

ed by the Epithets longus and ratundus, the long and round; they are 

both of the ſame Nature and Qualities, and both are Roots of Plants of the 
ame Claſs, tho? very different in Species. 8 

2 ; | Cryexrvs Loxcvs, 

Long Cyperus. 


The long 1 — is an irregular ſhap'd Root, of the creeping Kind: We 
meet with it in Pieces of three, four, or more Inches long ; theſe are uſually 
from leſs than half an Inch to near an Inch in Thickneſs; it is not ſtrait, but 
alually variouſly contorted and bent, and ſeems jointed in ſeveral Places, and 
is full of Fibres, knotty, and often flattiſh : Its Surface is uneven and wrinkled, 
the Furrows running principally lengthwiſe of the Root, and — irregular 
| Lineson it; it is conſiderably firm and tough, of a tolerably cloſe Texture, 

ad very difficultly broken, though it cut tolerably eaſily with a Knife. It is 

moderately. heavy, and is of a datk-blackiſh Colour on the outſide, but whitiſh 
vithin ; it is of a very fragrant Smell, eſpecially when freſh broken, and ſome- 
what reſembles the Indian Spikenard in it; its Taſte is aromatic and acrid, but 
- wreeable. The long Cyperus is to be choſen in large and ſound Roots, ſuch 
3 are not too much wrinkled on the Surface, and are very fragrant to the 
Smell. The antient Greeks were very well acquainted with the Cyperus Roots 
in general, but it appears odd, that they did not diſtinguiſh them into the long 
ad round Kind, though they occaſionlly mention ſome of them, as being of 

the long Form; and Plim tells us, that the Romans ſometimes call'd the C 


| ** 
perus Roots, when of this Shape, Operida. The long Cyperus is now princi- 


pally imported from France and Germany.  :' © Sr WER 

The Plant which produces it is on: of the Triandria Monogynia of Linnaeus, 
and of the Herbæ gramini folie non Culmifere of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by alt 
the botanical Writers under the Name of Cyperus longus, Cyperus panicula ſparſa 
ecioſs, and Cyperus longus odoratior et habitior. The Leaves are long and grafly, 
the Stalks riſe to two, three, or more Feet high, and the Flowers are of the 
' Ramineous Kind, and are arrang'd in ſquammoſe Heads, all growing from the 
lame Part of the Top of the Stalk, and having under them a ſmall number of 
ittle Branches, diſpoſed in manner of a Star. 3 W IR 
The Seeds are hard, and of a triangular Figure; the Plant always grows in 
vet Places, and about the Banks of Ditches and Rivers, where its Roots ſpread 
 fvery Way in great abundan ce. 

— CyeerRus RoTuNDuUs, 
. Round Cyperus. 54 

Round Cyperus is a Root of the tuberous Kind, compoſed of roundiſh 

obs, join'd ſeveral one to another -by ſlender Filaments. We ſometimes 
deet with the Tubera thus connected in the Shops, but we more uſually ſee 
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602 ROUND CYPERUS _ 
them looſe and without the-Fibres, to which they had naturally adhered, 
by which they had been faſten'd to each other.. _ 
The Knobs themſelves are uſually of a roundiſh Figure, though ſeldom re- 
gularly or N. round; they are of various Sizes, from that of a Nutmeg 
to the Bigneſs of a large Wallnut, ur we moſt uſually meet with them -of the 
Size, and of much of the Sha + rakes large Olive: They are rough, and N 
on the Surface, furrow'd conſiderably deeply, and that ver 
are of a tolerably firm and compact: Texture, and eoderaly he 
broken, but cutting pretty readily under the Knife: ey 
Colour, approaching to black, but often with Rad 8 in it on the 
Surface, and they are whitiſh within; they are of a very fragrant and agreeable 
Smell, and of an aromatic and acnd, bur a. ſomewhat agreeable Taſte. 
The round Cyperus is to be choſen in moderately large Roots, firm but not 
tough, which is always a Sign of their having been kept too damp, and not 
too much wrinkled on the Surface; they are to be of a fragrant Smell and not 


worm eaten. | 
The round Cyperus is is brought to us from tho N, by the Flvets-tradi to 
Apt and Syria. The Plant. which prod — 8 is 


the Levant, : It is frequent i in | 
of the ſame Claſs with that which affords the long Cyperus, 2 is deſeribed 
8 by. Caſpar Baubine under the Name of Operus rotundus orientalis major, by 
Rawwolf. under that of Cyperus orienialis rotundus maj jor froe- Babylonicas, and by 
Proſper Aipinus, in his Book of /Zgypiian Plants, under that of 
AEgypiis. The Plant is extremely common on the Banks of the Nv; as vella 
in almoſt all the wet Places throughout the Eaft.: Its Leaves, Flowers; and 
Seeds reſemble thoſe of the former: Its Root conſiſts of a multitude of Fibres, 
or Filaments, every one of. which is at _ Diſtances loaded with thoſe 
Tubera or Knobs, which we call round C 3 
Ihe Root call'd by ſome of the old Au — s Ralle Saucbe Helene, and Saint g 
Helen's Beads, and by John Bauhins taken to be a Species of Galanpol, is alſo ol 
the Cyperus Kind. It is common to many Parts of the Eaſ and of Aineric 
alſo; and is deſcribed by Father Du Terire under the- Name of Ameri- 
canus, and by 23 under that of Apagomath five- Phalæi frunda. Ligen 
calls. it Scirpus Americanus caule geniculato cavo, The Roots of this much re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common round Cyperus of the Shops, but they are paler 
colour'd and leſs wrinkled: They are not at preſent however met with in our 
Shops, nor need we be at the Trouble of i Importing them, fince their Virtues 
are the ſame with thoſe of the other Cyperus's. 
The Roots of all theſe three Kinds of Cyperus are 8 ; 4E Ob- 
ſtructions of all Kinds, promote Urine, and the Menſes ; tomachics, 
commends 
They are recom- 


and are of ſingular Service in the firſt Stages of a Dro oy. 
them alſo very greatly in Diforders of the Lungs and 3 


mended by many as excellent in Caſe of Ulcerations in the Kidneys and Blad- 


der; and fo long ſince, as in the Days of Hippocrates, they were given in 
17 lcerations of the Uterus. The Seeds of the Cyperus longus ſometimes are tound 
among the Rice brought from different Parts of the World. There is a general 
Opinion among Authors, that this Seed inebriates thoſe who take 1 * but upon 
how. — a Foundation N knows at preſent. on 


The 
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The round and long Cyperus have formerly been made Ingredients in many 
of the officinal Compoſitions, but at preſent they are got into Diſuſe. 


CHAPTER XXIX. K 


Rapix AN CRLICæ, 
Angelica Root. 


ANGELICA is a Plant whole Leaves, Stalks, Seeds, and, in ſhort, 
every Part of which are in Uſe in Medicine; but the Root, of which 
we are to ſpeak in this Place, poſſeſſes the Virtues of the Plant in a more 
— * oy _ t = any other Part, — 1 to be moſt =_ 

| eſteemed of any. It is a large and oblong Root, gradually tapering or grow- 
ing ſmaller fom the Head downwards, — in the lower Part full of Fibres: 
k is, when well grown, about an Inch or Inch and half in Diameter at the 

Head, and four, five, or fix Inches in Length. Its Surface is rough and cor- 
rugated with Furrows running in all Directions. It is of a lax ſpungy Texture, 
very light and eaſily cut through with a Knife, and when cut it does not exhibit 
a gloſſy Surface, as many of the harder Roots do. It is of a duſky brown on 
the outſide, and white within; of a very agreeable perfumed Smell, and acrid and 

| ſomewhat bitteriſh, tho* upon the whole very aromatic and pleaſant to the Taſte. 
lt is uſed moſt frequently freſh as taken up out of the Earth, ſometimes dried; 
when in the former State it is to be choſen heavy, ſucculent, and of a good 
Smell, firm to the Touch, and of as little wrinkled a Surface as may be. 
When dry, on the contrary, it is to be choſen the lighteſt and moſt fragrant 
that whey had, and great Care is to be taken that it be not rotten, worm- 
Some Authors have been of Opinion that Dia ſcorides means our Angelica 
by his Sy/phium, others take his Smyrneum and Panax beracleum, and others his 
Myrrhis to be it: But they ſeem to have moſt Reaſon on their Side, who ſup- 
= it to be neither of all theſe, but to have been abſolutely unknown to the 
ncients. e e F 
The Plant which produces the Angelica Root is of the Number of the 
Pentandria Digynia of Linneus, and of the Herbæ umbellifere of Mr. Ray. 
The Species whoſe Root we uſe is that commonly cultivated in our Gardens, 
and which bears the .globoſe Umbel. It riſes to fix or ſeven Feet high; its 
faves are large and compoſed of many ſmaller ones, and its Stalk very 
thick and hollow. Every Part of 0c * 
We have Plenty enough of this at Home, and take up the Roots in great | 
| Abundance to be uſed freſh ; but what our Druggiſts have in the dried State, ' | 
are brought from the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains, and in great Quantity 
| from Bohemia. Notwithſtanding the Diſadvantage of theſe Roots being brought 
from ſo great a Diſtance, and their being ſo very liable to Damage and De- 
ay in keeping, they are much more fragrant than our awn when dried upon 
the Spot. e might ſuſpe& that the Bohemian was a different Kind of An- 
pelica from ours by this, but that the Specimens of the Plant prove it to be 
_ the very ſame : The only Difference therefore muſt be in the Soil and Cli- 
mate. From four Pounds fourteen Ounces of freſh Angelica Root chemically 
4 H 1 | analyſed, 
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analyſed, there have been procured ten Ounces of an urinous Phlegm ; thre, 
5 ſix Ounces of an acid Phlegm, and an Ounce of Oil of ponds A _ | 
ner and finer, partly a thicker and coarſer Kind. From the remaining fix 
Ounces and a half of Caput mortuum, more than three Drams of a pure alkz. 
line Salt may be ſeparated. There appears no volatile Salt in a concreted Form 
from this Proceſs with the Root, but the Leaves treated in the ſame Manner 
yield a few Grains of it. ö 
Angelica is ſtomachic, cordial, and ſudorific, and is greatly recommended 
againſt peſtilential Diſeaſes, and the Plague itſelf, but the Virtues aſcribed to 
it on this Account are ſomewhat too great, It has been made an Ingredient 
in many of our officinal Compoſitions ; but the late Diſpenſatory of Londen, 
has omitted it in many of them: They have however retained the Leaves of 
the Plant in the Agua Alexiteria Simplex & Spirituoſa, and in that cum Aceto, 
which is intended to ſerve in the Place of the Treacle Water of the former 
Diſpenſatories. The Stalks make a very pleaſant Sweetmeat preſerved with 
Sugar, and this is a very good Way of taking Angelica on many Occaſions. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
| PyRETHRUM, 
' Pellitory of Spain. 


E meet with two different Roots in our Shops, under the common 
Name of Pyretbrum, and much reſembling each other in their Na- 
ture and Qualities, as well as in the Plants they belong to. To theſe the 
French Druggiſts, and thoſe of ſome other Nations, add alſo a third, very 
different from both, much inferior to both in Virtues, and the Root of a Plant 
of a very different Genus: The two firſt being Roots of Herbs of the corym- 

biferous, and the laſt of one of the umbelliferous Tribe. : 


Of the two former, one however is fo much more frequent with. us than the 
other, that it may be called the common Pyretbhrum, and is what our Druggilts 
in general ſell under the Name of Pellitory of Spain. 
This is a a ſmall and firm Root: it is of an oblong Form ; its uſual Size 
is about two or three Inches in Length, and from a Quarter of an Inch to a little 
more in Diameter. It is thickeſt at the Head or Top, from whence it gra- 
dually tapers or grows thin all the Way to the other End. Its Surface is ve- 
ry much corrugated or wrinkled, the Furrows running in all Directions, but 
principally longitudinally. It is naturally of a tolerably firm and ſomewhat 
tough Texture. It is moderately heavy and not very hard; it cuts tolerably | 
eaſy with a Knife, and ſhews a gloſſy Surface where cut. It is of a duſky 
brown Colour on the outſide, and when broken it appears whitiſh within, and 
of a ſomewhat open or ſpungy Grain. It has uſually ſome Fibres, though not 
many, adhering to it when freſh ; it powders tolerably eaſy in the Mortar; it 
has no particular Smell, but is of a violently acrid — pungent Tafte. _ 
 Pyretbrum is to be choſen in the largeſt and perfecteſt Pieces that can be 
had, ſound and firm, not brittle and duſty, which are Signs of its Decay, 
it being very ſubject to be worm-eaten. The Taſte of the Animals that feed 
on ſuch acrid Subſtances as this is ſomewhat ſingular ; but we find —_— 
enou 
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enough that there are ſuch. Ginger in the ſame Manner is ſubject to be eaten by 
mother Inſect, and in general the hotteſt things almoſt moſt of all. 
Hyretbrum was well known to the Ancients, and has long been in Uſe among 
us; we have it from the E2f, principally from Tunis, in the Neighbour- 
hood of which Place it is extremely common. The Plant which affords 
it is of the Number of the Syngenefia Polygamia ſuperflua according to the Lin- 
| near Syſtem: It is one of the Herbæ corymbifere of Mr. Ray: Shaw has de- 

ſcribed it under the Name of Chamemelum ſpecioſo flore radice fervida longa, 

| and Linnaeus under that of Buphthalmum caulibus fimpliciſſemis unifloris foliis Pin- 

nato multifidis, Hort. Cliffort. p. 414. The whole Habit of this Plant ſomewhat 
reſembles Camomile ; the Leaves are divided into ſmall Segments; the Stalk. 
riſes to the Height of ten or twelve Inches, ſometimes more, and the Flow- 
ers are large and handſome, of the Shape of thoſe of the great Daiſy or Oxeye, 
ud purpliſh underneath. The Root is not violently burning to the Tafte, 
when firſt taken into the Mouth while freſh, but after it has been held ſome 
time there, it proves as hot and acrid as the dried Pyretbrum of the Shops. 

The Eaſtern Nations uſe a t deal of this Root themſelves ; they pre- 
ſerve it while freſh as the Indians do Ginger; and it is ſent in this State to 
Cairo, Conſtantinople, and many other Places, where it is eſteemed an excellent 
Medicine in Cholics, and in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. . 

The other Kind of Pyretbrum is ſmaller, ſlenderer in Proportion to its Length, 
and of a paler Colour. It is uſually more wrinkled on the Surface than the 
former, and is much leſs acrid and pungent to the Taſte. It is ſometimes 
brought over mixed among the other, ſometimes ſingly under the ſame Name, 
Hreibrum; but it may be always diſtinguiſhed by its Smallneſs and the Pale- 
neſs of its Colour. „„ . 

lt is the Root of another Plant of the ſame Claſs diſtinguiſhed by Tournefort by 
the Name of Leucanthemum Canarienſe foliis Chryſanthemi Pyrethri Sapore, and by 
Linneus under that of Chryſanthemum frutuoſum foliis linearibus dent ato tridis. The = 
Root of this Plant while in the Earth is thinner and whiter than that of the other, 
but the Plant itſelf is much larger; its Stalks are thick and firm, and grow to 
two, three, or more Feet in Length. The Leaves fomewhat reſemble thoſe 
of Camomile, but that they are thicker, leſs finely divided, and more blunt 
a the Ends of the Segments. There ariſe from the Ends of theſe certain long 
and ſlender naked Stalks, on the Tops of which ſtand Flowers reſembling 
thoſe of Camomile, being white with a yellow Umbo in the middle. The 
Root of this Plant has all the Virtues of Pyrethrum, only in a leſs Degree. 
Hreibrum of either of theſe two Kinds is violently acrid and pungent ; taken 
nto the Mouth it opens the ſalival Ducts, and cauſes them to diſcharge their 
Fluid copioully into the Mouth; by which means it does great Service in the 
Tooth-ach and in ſome Diſorders of the Head. It vellicates the Nerves, and 
will ſometimes aſſiſt in opening their Obſtructions; and. hence is given in 
llcepy Diſeaſes, in Apoplexies, Lethargies, and in Palſies of the Tongue. To 
this Purpoſe it is not given in the common Forms, but ordered to be held in 
the Mouth and chewed. | 3 
dome ſteep the Roots for four and twenty Hours in ſtrong Vinegar, and 
then order them to be chewed ; others prepare a Sort of Maſticatories of 
Powdered Pyretbrum, Ginger and Pepper, mixed into a Maſs with white —w—_ | 

whic 
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which are eaſily managed in the Mouth. It is ſometimes added to Clyſters 
given in apoplectic and lethargic Caſes ; the Quantity is haif a Dram or more 
of the Root added to the Ingredients of the common Decoction for a Clyf. 
ter. It has been made an Ingredient in fternutatory Powders, and was long an 
Ingredient alſo in the Philoinum Romanum, but the preſent Diſpenſatory omits it. 
The third Kind of Pellitory we mentioned in the Beginning ot this Chap- 
ter, as not of the ſame Kind with the other two, is the Root of the umbelliferous 
Plant called Pyrethrum umbelliferum by Maithiolus and the Baubines, Pyrethyum 
verum by many Authors, and Pyrethrum umbelliferum latiore folio by Morriſon, 
The Flant is of the Number of the Pentandria Digynia of Linn eus, and of 
the Herbie umbelliferæ of Mr. Ray. There is ſomething in the Text of Dif. 
corides, it truly printed, which ſeems to make this the true Pyretbrum of the An- 
cients z but the Alteration of a Letter or two, perhaps already altered in the 
Copies by Accident, makes what he ſays as well agree with any Pyrethrum az 
with this. The Root of this laſt Plant is uſually about five or fix Inches long, 
and of the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger; it is wrinkled on the Surface, of 2 
yellowiſh grey on the outſide, and dark coloured within. It is of an acrid 
Taſte, but much leſs ſo than the others, and poſſeſſes their Virtues only in a 
more remiſs Degree. 1 29 


CHAPTER XXX. 
„ BISTORTAÄ, 
Ty 1 Biftort. 


'JDISTORT is properly of the Number of the tuberous Roots, not pe- 
B netrating deep into the Earth, but extending itſelf horizontally in thick 
Maſſes under its Surface. We uſually meet with it in thick and ſhort Pieces 
of an irregular Figure, oblong and full of Protuberances, and odly twiſted | 
and contorted, whence its Name Biſtorta, twice contorted. It is commonly ſeen = 
in Pieces of an Inch or two, ſeldom much more in L , and from a third of 
an Inch to near an Inch in Diameter. Its Surface is uſually wrinkled and fur- 
rowed very variouſly : It is of a conſiderably firm and ſolid Texture, mode- 
rately heavy, and not eaſily cut with a Knife. It is of a deep duſky blackiſn 
Colour on the Surface, but of a beautiful pale red within, much like that of 
a half ripe Damaſk Roſe. It powders tolerably eaſy ; it has ſcarce any Smell, 
but to the Taſte it is auſtere and very aſtringent. Biſtort Root has naturally 
a great many Fibres hanging from it, but they are often cut off before it 1s 
dried for Uſe in the Shops. It is to be choſen in large Pieces of a fine Fleſh 
Colour, or pale red within, ſound and hard to break, and ſuch as are not duſty 
or worm-eaten. It is often imported to us from Germany, though it is no where 
produced in greater Abundance thari with us. 5 OE 1 8 
The Plant which affords it grows in our Meadows in great Quantities; it 
is of the Number of the OZandria Trigynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ fe. 
re imperfecto ſiue ſtamineo of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical 
Writers under the Name of Biſtorta major, and Biſtortd radice minus intoria; for 
there is a ſmaller Kind, the Root of which is much more contorted than that 
of this Species. It is a very beautiful Plant; its Leaves are of a fine ſhining. 


green, an Inch and half long, and near an Inch broad. The Stalk riſes — 
nc - 
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f ſet in the Earth, and 


ow up into pun Plants. They are ſometimes col- 
Red for medicinal Uſe and called Fungi Biſtortæ, but the Root is a much 
better Medicine. 4 9 5 23 
Biftort Root is aſtringent and vulnerary ; it is given with Succeſs to ſup- 
| preſs Diarrhceas- and Profluvia of the Menſes. It is ſaid to have great Vir- 
mes as an Alexipharmic, and peculiarly to be good againſt the Bites of Ser- 
ponts and other venomous Animals; but theſe Virtues are not ſo well ſup- 
ported by Experience. Ie is ar prefent _ —— in Decoction, two 
or three Drams to a Pint, but it is ſeldom uſed ſingly. Tormentil is almoſt 
aways joined to it, and uſually ſome other of the common Aſtringents. 


- 
: 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
| ToRMENTILLA. 
Tormentil. 


NORMENT IL. is a Root much reſembling Biſtort in its Manner of 
| Growth as well as in its Virtues. It is of the Number of the tuberous Roots 
dt run hort Hy under the Surface of the Earth. We meet with it in 
Reres of a tuberous Form, and of a very irregular Figure. They are uſual- 
y fm half an Inch to two Inehes in Length, and nearly as much in Breadth 
ad Thicknefs: They are of a rough and rugged Surface, full of large Knobs 
ad Protuberances, and deeply furrowed between them. The moſt frequent 
Hees ae of the Size of a ſmall Walnut, uſually ſomewhat oblong and flat- 
th, and full of Protuberances of ſeveral Sizes on every Part. The Fibres 
wich ſapply the Root with Nourifhment ariſe from the ſmaller of theſe ; but 
tex are uſually cut off before the Root is dried for Uſe. It is of a moderate- 
ly fim and nard Texture, conſiderably heavy, not eaſily cut with a Knife, 
ad leaves a gloſſy Surface. It is of a browniſh Colour with an Admixture of 
reddiſh! in it on the Surface, and of a whitiſh red within. It powders eaſily, 
ad has very little Smell, but is of an auſtere aſtringent Taſte. 1 
Tormentil is to be choſen in large Roots, very firm and hard to break, and 
ſuch as are not too much wrinkled on the Surface, for that is a Sign of their 
laving been taken up at a wrong Seaſon, and having ſhrunk much in drying, 
n which Caſe they have leſs Virtue. We have a great deal of the Tormen- 
til uſed in England from the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains, though it is not 
Kine? to ſend ſo far for it, as it is produced in vaſt Plenty in our own 
The Plant which affords it is one of the Ico/andria Polygynia of Linneus, 
and one of the - Herb Semine nudo Polyſpermæ of Mr Ray. It is deſcribed by 
al the botanical Writers under the Name of Tormentilla and Heptaphyllum, from 
iS having ſeven Leaves growing at each Joint; whereas the Cinquefoils which 
ae nearly allied to it, have only five. It is a ſmall Plant, its Stalks are ſo 
| 2 weak 
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Groat, and are of a very beautiful bright yellow. They are ſucceeded 


ways underſtood to be the more powerful Medicine of the two. It is 


It is uſually preſcribed in Decoction, but it ſucceeds much better in Pow. 


tic Smell, and of an auſtere an 


weak chat they trail upon the Ground, and they are not more than ſix or eight 
Inches long ; its Leaves are oblong, narrow, and notched at the Ed 
and its Flowers extremely beautiful. They are about as broad as a $ 


= 


Cluſters of Seeds ſtanding on the ſame Pedicle without any Capſule to 4 


or keep them together. 


It is an excellent Aftringent ; it is generally given with Biſtort, but is al. | 
_ 

in Profluvia of the Menſes and Diarrhœas. It has alſo the Credit of 10 = 

very great Alexipharmic and Sudorific, and is very ſucceſsfully given in all 

Caſes where an Aſtringent is neceſſary, in Fevers, the Small Pox, and the like. 


der; its Doſe is from eight Grains to a Scruple. It is an 
Compoſitions intended as Alexipharmics and Aſtringents. 
CHAPTER KXXXII. 
PenTAPHYLLUM, 

Cinquefoil. pune 
XJ HAT is called Pen/aphyum and Radix Pentaplylli in the Shops, is not 

the entire Root, but the cortical Part only, ſeparated from its woody 
Part within. We meet with it in long and ſlender Pieces rolled up in' the Man- 
ner of Cinnamon or the other Barks, that have been dried for medicinal Purpo- 
ſes, in Pieces from two or three to fix Inches in Length, and of the Thick- 


neſs of a Man's Finger at the largeſt, and about that of a Gooſe Quill at the 
leaſt. Theſe are ſomewhat corrugated on the Surface, of a compact Texture, 


Ingredient in many 


hard to be cut, and not eaſily broken; they are moderately heavy, and of 
a duſky brown, with ſome Caſt of Reddiſhneſs in it on the outſide, and of the 


very ſame Colour only a little poke within. They are of a fomewhataroma- 
aſtringent Taſte. SHE 
Pentapbyllum Root ſhould be choſen in moderate Pieces; the largeſt have 
uſually leſs Virtue than theſe, if they are ſound and have not been too long 
kept, they are always fit for Uſe. They are hardly liable to any intentional 
Adulteration, becauſe they are ſo cheap and common. But we have found 
them in ſome of the old Shops in London accidentally mixed with another Root 
or Bark of a Root ſomewhat reſembling the ſmaller Pieces of them in Co- 
lour, but very different in Qualities; this is the Eſula or ſmall Spurge Root. 
Thoſe are eaſily diſtinguiſhed however from the true Pentaphyllum Roots as they 
are of a redder Colour, thinner, and of a very acrimonious Taſte. 
The Pentaphyllum is a Root of long ſtanding in the Materia Medica; we 
ſometimes receive it from abroad ; but the People who ſend it to us might 


{end hither for it; for the Plant which affords it is no where more abundant. 
It is of the Number of the Icoſandria Pohgynia of Linneus, and of the Herbe 
Semine nudo polyſperme of Mr. Ray. Its Stalks are ſo weak that they never 


ſtand erect, but crawl along the Ground, and take Root at the Knots and 
Joints, The Leaves are about an Inch long, and a third of an Inch broad, 
and are deeply ſerrated at the Edges. The Flowers are very beautiful, as broad 


as a Sixpence, and of a fine yellow; the Seeds ſtand naked in little Cluſters, 


ſeveral] after every Flower. It 
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It is reputed a very noble Alexipharmic and Sudorific, and as ſuch is mad 
an Ingredient in many of the capital Compoſitions of the Shops: What we 
are however more certain of in regard to it is, that it is a good Aſtringent: 
Jt is found to be good in Diarrhœas and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds. It is 

wen in Powder from ten Grains to a Scruple, but more frequently in In- 
tion, a Dram or two among other Ingredients to the Pint. When any par- 
ticular Dependance is to be had on it however, it is beſt to give it in Powder. 
It makes 2 good Addition to the common white Drink, two or three Drams 
of it being boiled in a Quart. ; e Roos 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CONTRAYERVA. o 


7 ONTRAYERVA is an irregularly ſhaped Root, knotty and full of 


Irregularities on the Surface : It is never met with very large, an Inch 

or Inch and half are its uſual Length. It very rarely much exceeds two 

Inches, and in Thickneſs 1s _—_ about half an Inch; often leſs, but ſeldom 
| more than that. It is ſeldom perfectly ſtrait, often very much contorted, and 
| alnays riſes more or leſs into Tubera or Knobs in ſeveral Parts, in the whole 
making up the greater Part of the Root. From theſe Tubera, and from the 
other Parts of the Root alſo, there hang over a vaſt Number of Threads or 
Fibres, ſome of them large and thick, the greater Part ſmall ; theſe are ex- 
tremely firm and tough, and of a whitiſh Colour; and when the Plant is old, 
there are frequently ſmall Tubera or the Beginnings of new Roots found hang- 
ng to theſe in great Numbers. The Root is of a very denſe and firm 
Texture, conſiderably hard, very difficultly cut through with a Knife, but 
not very heavy. It is externally of a faint reddiſh Colour with an Admix- 
ture of brown; ſometimes even when very good it is blackiſh in this Part, 
but that ſeems only owing to the Soil it has grown in, the Root being as 
found, firm, and good within as any. Its Surface is uſually wrinkled, though, 
les than that of many other Roots, and toward the Top or Head it is gene- 
nlly of a ſquammous Texture, or made up of a Number of parallel Coats | 
or Flakes. When broken it is of a whitiſh Colour with a faint reddiſh Caſt ; | . 
t powders difficultly, and in the Operation ſhews its peculiar Texture, beat- 
ing not regularly into ſmaller Pieces as the Work proceeds, but ſeparating in- 
to long, ſoft, and woolly Threads, which it is very difficult to reduce to a. 
Fineneſs fit to paſs the Sieve. It has an agreeable, pungent, and ſomewhat 
2 Smell, and in Taſte is acrid, with a little Aſtringency, and ſome 1 
o : BA 5 5 4 
Contrayerva is to be choſen in large and fair Roots, firm, found, and of 
a good Colour, full of Tuberoſities or Knobs, not eaſily broken, and of a. 
pungent acrid Taſte : Before it is powdered for Uſe the Fibres ſhould be ſe - 
Parated, and only the tuberous Part of the Root uſed, the Fibres being great- 
inferior in Virtue. = 5 V 
In England, we are not liable to the having this Root ſophiſticated or adulterated 
"th any thing; but in Germany and France they often meet with the Roots 
of the Aſclepias among it, which having __ called by ſome fanciful Fog 


the other about Campechy; he makes them abſolutely different 8 


trayerva; compos'd of Crabs Claws prepar'd one Pound, prepar'd Pearls and 
red Coral of each three Ounces, Powder of Contrayerva five Ounces ; this uſed 

to be wetted into a Paſte and made up into Balls, whence its Name Lapis Cm. 
| trayerva ; but the New Diſpenſatory orders it to be kept in Powder, under the 


N — of Pulvis Contrayerve Compeſitus. Its Doſe is from ten Grains to 
a Dram. 5 A | 
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white Contrayerva, has got as readily into the Adulteration of the true Root of 
that Name, as the white Ipecacuanba into that of the genuine Root of 
Name, though neither of them have any Reſemblance either in Shape or 
Virtue to the true. | 3 | 
The Antients knew nothing of this Root, it is but of very late that ir 
has been introduced into the Materia Medica. Sir Francis Drake ſeems to 
have been the firſt Man who brought it into Europe, and from him it was 
originally call'd Dratena Radix. The Name Contrayerva was given it by the 
Ser, and as it expreſſes only a counter Poiſon, it has not been reſtrained, 
only to the Root we have been here deſcribing under it, and which is the onl 
one now kept under that Title in the Shops, but has been given to a great 
number 4 others ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the ſame Virtues. The Root we 


have here deſcribed is brought from New Spain, and indeed is according to 


ſome not ſo projer?y one as two Roots, which are ſo like one another in 
Shape, Taſte, and Virtue, that they are 13 and uſed indifferently for one 
another: They are, according to theſe Authors, the Roots of the two Species 
of Dorſtenia of Plumier, the Plant is of the number of the Tetrandria Monopynia | 
according to the Linnæan Syſtem, and the Herbe ſemine nudo Polyſperme of Mr. | 
Ray. The one Species is the Dorſtenia dentariæ Radice, Spbandylii folio placenta 


ovalji, and the other the Dorſtenia dentariæ Radice folio minus laciniato placenta 


quadrangulari et undulata, both deſcribed accurately by Plumier. The Plants 
are both low and ſmall, conſifting only of Leaves riſing fingly from the Root, 


and among them. of ſingle naked Stalks, bearing each one Placenta. 


Houfton gather'd the firſt of theſe on the Mountains near old Vera Cruz, and 


ies, but there 
ly the Caſe, or 


want farther Obſervations to determine, whether that be r 


whether the Difference of the Leaves being more or leſs divided, may not be 


merely accidental, and even that of the Placenta, owing only to its different 
Maturity: It may be oval while unfolded or not perfectly ripe, and ſquare 
afterwards: Linnæus is of this Opinion, and the perfect Sameneſs of the Roots 
of both, in all Reſpects, ſeems very much to countenance it. 3 
The Contrayerva Root is an excellent Sudorific, it ſtrengthens the Stomach, 
diſpels Flatulencies, and helps Digeſtion. It is in great Uſe in Fevers of many 


Kinds, and is even by ſome recommended againſt the Plague, as one of the 


greateſt known Remedies. It has the Credit among many, of being the greateſt 
Antidote in the World againſt Poiſons of all Kinds, and thence it obtained its 
Name Contrayerva, which was meant to expreſs Counter-Poiſon. It is given 
in Powder and Decoction, but with us principally in Form of the Lapis Cn. 


CHAPTER 


1 


VIRGINIAN SNAKEROOT. "as 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


SERPENTARIA ViRGINIANA, 
Virgiman Snakeroot. 


T HIS is a Root of a very ſingular Figure, not long and thick, or 


_ tuberous and roundiſh, as moſt of the other Roots of the Shops, but 
ly made up, as it were, of Fibres, or is compoſed of a multitude of long 
nd thin Filaments, arrang'd in Clufters together: They are abont the 
Thickneſs of a ſmall Pack-Thread each, and are of a ſmooth Surface, a 
tolerably tough and firm Texture, very light, and eafily cut or powder'd ; 
they are of a duſky browniſh Colour on the outfide, and when freſh and 
good have a yellowiſh Caſt within; they are of a very remarkable Smell, 
_ 


hing approaching to that of Zedoary, and are of a bitteriſh and ſub- 
id Tafte. — 
Snakeroot is to be choſen in large Fibres, clean, of a brown Colour, tough, 
and free from Dirt, or any other Filth that may have been entangled among 
them ; they are apt to decay in keeping, but this is known by their becoming 
bittle and duſty, and lofing their Smell, ſuch are to be wholly rejected. 
Snakeroot is frequently met with fophiſticated, or adulterated with the Roots 
_ of the Plant call'd Virginian Aſarum or black Snakeroot, but this is eaſily 
diſcovered, the Roots of that Plant being black: Theſe are the Roots of 
the Virginianum Piſtolochias folio ſubrotundo Cyclaminis more macalato of 
Plukenet., This Plant is a true Species of Aſayabacca, and its Roots, though 
they ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the FYirginiazx Snakeroot in Taſte and Smell, 
ae by no means to be confounded with it, or uſed in its Place. This is the 
only Adulteration of any Conſequence, in Regard to this Drug. We often fee 
it differ indeed a little in Appearance between one Parcel and another, but 
this is not material: We know that there are the Roots of two or three 
| - of the ſame Genus of Plants, ſent to us indiſcriminately under this 
— but as they all poſſeſs the ſame Virtues, the thing is of no Con- 
ence. q 

The. Ancients were wholly unacquainted with our Snakeroot, but it has 
tow been a long Time. in Uſe among us, and keeps up its Credit as a very 
valuable Medicine. We have it from many Parts of America; it is no where in- 
deed more plentiful than in the Country from which ir takes its Name Virginia; 
but it is alſo found in ſufficient abundance in Maryland, Penſylvania, New 
Jerſey, and Carolina, and in general, that which is brought from the more 

Sonthern Provinces, is beſt. 5 
The Plant which produces the true Virginian Snakeroot, or the peculiar 
Pecies of it, firſt known and uſed in Europe, is the Ariſtolachia polyrhizos 
ariculatrs folits Virginians of Moriſon, Hiſtor. 3. 510. but beſide this, the Roots 
of two other Species, the Ariſtolacbia viole fruticoſe foliis Virginiana, and thoſe 
of the Ariſtolacbia Piſtolochia ſeu Serpentaria Virginiana Caule nodojo are taken 
as the ſame and ſent into all Parts of Europe indiſcriminately, under the 
ame of Serpentaria Virginiana. All theſe Plants are of the ſame Claſs, 
they are of the number of the Gynandria Hexandria of Linnaeus, and 5 t * 
41 2 erbe 
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Herbæ flore monopetalæ vaſculifera of Mr. Ray. The Roots of the firſt may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by their being thicker, and of a darker brown than 
either of the others ; thoſe of the ſecond being paler, with ſomewat of a greyiſh 
Caſt intermix d; and thoſe of the laſt paler, with ſome faint Caſt of yellowiſh, 
but the Diſtinction is of no Conſequence, ſince the one is as good and as fit for 
all Purpoſes as the other. | | 
Virginian Snakeroot, diſtill'd in a Sand-heat by a Retort, affords an acid 
Spirit in very conſiderable Quantity; and after this a thin eſſential Oil, and then 
a thick one, having much of the Smell of Camphire. The - Remainder in the 
| Retort is a black Cinder, which contains a moderate Portion of a fix'd alkaline 
Salt. A very good Extract of the gummous Kind may be made from this 
Root with Water, and it affords a ſtrong Tincture with Spirit of Wine, from 
. which a reſinous Extract may be procur'd, but it is found always to contain a 
large Portion of Salt in it, ſo as by no means to deſerve the Name of a pure 
Reſin. V en 
This Root was firſt brought into Uſe as a Remedy againft venomous Bites, 
it being affirm'd to us, that the Bite of the Rattle-Snake was to be cured by it; 
however much Truth there may be in that, there is no Doubt but that it is a 
very noble Medicine. It is Diuretic, Diaphoretic, and Alexipharmic : It is even | 
recommended as a Cure for the Bite of a mad Dog, but it is not well to truſt 
to ſo uncertain Remedies in ſuch terrible Caſes. It is certainly good in Fevers, 
in hyſteric Complaints, and againſt Worms; it is given in Powder or TinQure, 
its Doſe is from four to ten, or fifteen Grains; it is alſo ſometimes made an In- 
gredient in Decoctions, a Dram or two to the Pint. It is not an Ingredient in 
any of the officinal Compoſitions ; but our late Diſpenſatory orders a Tincture 
of it to be kept in the Shops, made by _ three Ounces of the Root 
in a Quart of Proof Spirit, and after three Days ſtanding without Heat, the 
Tincture is to be filter'd off for Uſe. 5 5 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


_ Caina, 

China Root. 

HERE are two Kinds of China Root uſed in the Shops, which are 
_ diſtinguiſhed according to the Parts of the World from whence they 
are brought, into the Oriental and Occidental: Their Virtues are the ſame, 
only that they are ſtronger in the Oriental Kind ; and they are the Roots of two 
Species of the ſame Genus of Plants. 1 in EE 
The Oriental China Root is of an irregular and uneven Shape, it is brought 
over to us in large Pieces, ſome of them a Foot long and three Inches thick, 
but the more uſual Size is four or five Inches in Length, and a little more than 
an Inch in Thickneſs: They are not of the Shape of the ordinary long Roots 
of Plants, but often of an equal Thickneſs at either End, and full of large 
Protuberances in ſeveral Parts, and are jointed and knotted as it were at ſmall 
Diſtances in the manner of many of our Roots, which creep under the Surface 
of the Earth inſtead of penetrating perpendicularly into it, and ſend up ne 


Shoots from different Parts. We ſeldom ſee the Root with its natural _—_ 
whe 


PE 
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when we do it is conſiderably wrinkled, and riſes into little Knobs in many 
Parts between the larger Tubera, but it is uſually par'd off in Part before we 
receive it z enough of it however always remains to ſhew, that the Root in 
its natural State is of a browniſh Colour, with ſome Caſt of Reddiſhneſs in it on 
the Surface : When cut it appears to be of a fine pale Colour, a white with a 
faint Admixture of red within. It is of a very firm Texture, hard and almoſt 
woody, and moderately heavy; it does not cut very eaſily with a Knife, and 
when cut has not that gloſſy Surface that many other of the harder Roots have. 
It powders with Difficulty, but at length becomes a fine light and almoſt 
_ farinaceous Subſtance : It has no Smell, and at the beſt but very little 
Take. | ts Bom 


It is to be choſen freſh, hard, and firm, of a faint red Colour wherever it is 
cut, and free from Worms and Rottenneſs, to both which Accidents it is very 
ſubje&, and ſuch, as though it have no very remarkable Taſte, yet on chew- 
ing fills the Mouth with a fi unctuous Moiſture: This is the true Character 
o its Goodneſs, when it has been long kept it loſes this, and with it all 
its Virtues. | 1 3 3 
The Occidental China, call'd by Authors Pſeudo China and China Spuria, is a 
Root extremely reſembling the Oriental one of the ſame Name; it is ſome- 
what leſs hard or woody, and is of a darker Colour, often blackiſh on the 
outſide, and has a greater Admixture of red within: It is in general larger and 
thicker than the Oriental China, and more full of Tuberoſities, in other Re- 
ſpects it is the ſame: Many have ſuppoſed the Size of the China Root a ſuf- 
ficient Character to diſtinguiſh whether it came from the Eaſt or W:ft-Indies, 
and have determin'd all to be Occidental that is more than two Inches thick, 
but this is erroneous. SY; bt I IE TIES 
have ſeen Pieces of Oriental China Root as large as the largeſt Occidental 
Roots, and the true Diſtinction is in the lefs Hardneſs, and greater Redneſs in 
Colour in the Occidental Kind than in the. other; in Smell and Tafte it is 
equally infipid. 3 


The Occidental China is ſubje& to no Adulteration, Care is only to be taken 
that it is ſound ; the Oriental is ſometimes: adulterated with a Mixture of this; 
it is eaſily diſcqver'd in this Caſe only by the Colour, but the Fraud is of little 
Conſequence, one of them having much the ſame Virtues with the other. 
The Oriental and Occidental-China are both the Roots of a Genus of Plants 
of the number of the Diæcia Hexandria of Linneus, and of the Herbæ baccifere 
of Mr. Ray. The Species that produces the Oriental China is the Smilax minus 
| Ndinoſa fructu rubicundo radice virtuoſa China dicta of Kempfer, and the Occidental is 
the Root of the Smilax aſpera fructu nigro radice nodoſa magna farinacea China 
48a of Sir Hans Sloane. They are both creeping Plants with prickly Stalks; 
and cordated and ſharp pointed Leaves; and have Flowers growing in Cluſters 
| like thoſe of our Ivy, ten, twelve, or more together. The Species of Smilax 
that produces the Oriental China, differs ſo little from that which produces the 
Occidental, that many have ſuppoſed them to be the ſame Plant, only growing 
in a different Soil and Climate; but the Specimens I have received of them 
I the ſeveral Places, ſhew evidently enough, that they are truly diſtinct 
pecies. 
The Oriental China is brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies, where it * 
| . duce 
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duced in vaſt Plenty in many Places. The Occidental is brought from 
and the Brafils, ls it is ack laf abundant than the other in the — 
ol the World. China Root was wholly unknown to the Antients, the geſt 
Knowledge of it in Europe was brought by ſome Chineſe Merchants, in the Year 
1535, who had ſeen it uſed in that Country, and came over full of its Praiſes 
for the curing of the Pox, and a Number of other terrible Diſeaſes. It was 
immediately brought into Uſe, but unſucceſsfully at firft, afterwards under pro- 
per Management it is ſaid to have done great Cures, but ſince that time mer. 
curial Medicines have been brought into Uſe in thoſe Caſes, and every thing 
elſe has been neglected ; s the China Root never deſerved all the Enco. 
miums that were beſtow' d upon it, but it ſeems however to deſerve ſomething 
more than the preſent Neglect of it beſpeaks. There is no Queſtion of its be- 
ing a Sudorific and an Attenuant, and therefore calculated to do great Service by 
a continued Uſe in many chronic Cafes. It is beſt given in Decoction, and is 
uſually combined with Sarſaparilla and Guaiacum, an Qunce of it ſliced thin is 
the uſual Proportion to a Quart. e F 


CHAPTER XXXVIL + 


; SARSAPARIBLA, 
Sar ſaparilla Root. 


O ARSAPARILLA, when perfect and entire, is a Root conſiſting of a 
tuberous Head, an Inch or two in Length, and more than an Inch in 
Thickneſs, from which there hang down a great Number of thick and ex- 
tremely long Fibres. The Head or Button is of a ſpungy Subſtance, and is 
cover'd externally with a Multitude of Scales or Flakes of a dry friable brown 
Matter. This is the Deſcription of the Root when compleat, but it very ſel- 
dom comes into the Shops in this Form, the Head or tuberous Part is cut off 
and rejected, and what is brought to us is no more than the Fibres which our 
Druggiſts alſo uſually fplit before they ſell them to the Apothecaries. f 
The Fibres of this Root, which are what we underſtand in the Shops under 
the Name of Sar ſaparilla, are of a very great Length, two, three, or four Feet 
is common with them, but ſometimes they are greatly more; they are how- 
ever ſeldom thicker than a Crow's Quill, or a large Packthread, very few of 
them arriving at the Diameter of a ſmall Gooſe Quill. They are of a wrinkled 
Surface, the Furrows all running longitudinally, and being pretry large for the 
Size of the Root. They are of a firm Texture, and fo tough that they may 
be tied in Knots without breaking; they are externally of a greyiſh duſky Co- 
lour, with ſome faint Admixture of Reddiſhneſs in it, and white within. They 
are indeed compoſed of three quite different Subſtances, a thin cortical one, 
which is the grey external Part, under this lies a white ſpungy Matter, which 
is that the medicinal Virtue reſides in, and within- that in the Center of the 
Root is a tough and hard woody Fibre, white and very difficult to be broken, 
to which alone the Root owes its Toughneſs, the other Parts being very friable 
and even mouldering into a farinaceous Subſtance on being rubbed between the 
Fingers. The __ Root is very light, it cuts eaſily either with a Knife of 
Sciffars, and eaſily is reduced into a fine white farinaceous Powder in the Mor- 
I 5 | car. 
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ar. It has no Smell, and at firſt taki | 
Taſte, but after it has been chew'd a little, it diſcovers a glutinous or unctuous 
Quality, like that of the China Root, and a ſomewhat bitteriſh but not diſ- 

agreeable Taſte. | 3 908 
_ "$arſoparilla is to be choſen in fair and up 
may be, and of a pale Colour on the Surface, 


when broken having a large 


Portion of the medullary or fungous Matter between the Bark and the Rib 


Length, and emits 
no Duſt in the pulling it aſunder; ſuch as does this is beginning to decay, and 


or Nerve in the Center, and ſuch as ſplits eaſily its whole 


when more decay*d it will break in the dividing. Sar ſaparilla is not liable to 
any Adulteration among our Druggiſts, but there are ſeveral Roots of diffe- 
ies of the Plant which produces it gather'd for it; theſe in general 


rent Speci | 
poſſeſs all the ſame Virtues with one another, 
is the true original and genuine Sar 


neral thoſe Roots which are too duſky colour d and too thick are to be rejected; 
but beſide theſe, which are the Roots of Plants of the ſame Kind, with that 
which produces the true Sar/eparilia, there are others tent over from ſome Parts 


cies, and therefore are not to be fup 


ed to poſſeſs the ſame Virtues. We very 
frequently meet with the Roots 


the alia Canaden/is caule nude of Boer- 


baeve and Linneus, which is call'd Sarſaparilla by the People of Virginia, under 


the Name of the true Sarſaparilla, but theſe are eaſily diſtinguiſh'd by their 
darker Colour and firmer Texture, and by their want of that Viſcoſity in the 
Mouth, which the true Sarſaparilla has. An Attention to the Characters of the 


Counterfeits which do not belong to the fame Genus of Plants with great Eaſe, 
8 tothoſe which do, it is of leſs Conſequence to be nice about them. «© 
The antient Greeks were wholly ignorant of this Drug, nor indeed had the 


| drabians any Knowledge of it. It was firſt brought into Europe from Peru by 


the Spaniards. 
I be Plant which 

Lingus, and of the Herbe Baccifere of Mr. Ray. And is deſcribed by the 
tte Botaniſts under the Name of Smilax aſpera peruviana, and by Hernandez 

under that of Mecapatli ve Zarcaparilla. Piſo and Marcgrave have a Plant un- 


der the Name of Iuapecanga, which produces a Root ſo like the other in Fi- 


gure and Qualities, that it is indiſcriminately ſent over to us under the ſame 
Name, and there are two or three other Species of the Smilax, whoſe Roots 
ee alſo of the ſame Kind and are collected for Uſe, and ſent to Europe mix' d 


one with another, but the Roots of the Mecapatli are thoſe alone which per- 


fectly anſwer to all the Characters of the true original and genuine Sarſaparilla. 
Four Pound and a half of Sarſaparilla, well dry d and diſtill'd by the Retort, 
alford two Ounces of an inſipid Phlegm, after this come over about eight 


Ounces of a fubacid Phlegm, then fifteen Ounces of an acid Spirit, after this 


thirteen Ounces of a Spirit abounding both with an acid and urinous Salt, and 
linally ſix Ounces of a heavy effential Oil that finks in Water. The remaining 
Matter, calcined and lixiviated, yields a little more than an Ounce and two 
Drams of a fix d Salt approaching to the Nature of Sea Salt. Its Effects 2 


3 the Mouth it ſeems to have no 


Roots, as little wrinkled as 


ut the greeniſh-red bark*d Kind 
aparilla, and is to be preferr'd, and in ge- 


of America under its Name, which belong to Plants of a very different Spe- 


genuine Root will however be ſufficient to enable any one to diſcover all the 


ces it is of the Number of the Diæcia Hexandria of 


„ 
* 
2 
- 
; 
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the Body are therefore owing to an eſſential acid Salt, mix*d with a thick Oil 
It is a Sudorific and Attenuant, it has been eſteem'd a great Medicine in the 
Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe, but the Uſe of Mercury has of late made every 
thing elſe in this Intention be neglected. It is ſtill however found to do great 
things in many chronic Caſes, where Obſtructions of the Viſcera are at the 
Bottom, and Attenuants are proper, in theſe Caſes however it is to be conti. 
nued a long time and is beſt given in Decoction, or by way of Diet-drink. It 
is generally ſuppoſed of the ſame Nature with China, but it certainly is a much 


more powerful Medicine. 5 


CHAPTER. XXXVII. 
F- or ho 
Iris Root. 


I has been generally underſtood that there are two officinal Roots of this 
Name, the one of which has been diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of the Floren- 
tine Iris, the other by that of Iris naſtras, or our common Flower de Luce. 
It will be more proper however to ſay, that we uſe the Iris Root as we do the 
Angelica, ſometimes dry, ſometimes in its freſh State, and that we take up the 
freſh Root from our own Gardens, but import the dry from abroad. The Caſe 
is exactly the ſame indeed in regard to this Plant, as to the Angelica, the * 
cies is the ſame in the warmer Countries as here, but the Roots of our Jig 
will never have that Fragrancy if dry d, which thoſe of warmer Climates have, 


any more than thoſe of our Angelica will. 1 0 toy: 

The dry or Florentine Iris, or as it is vulgarly ſpoken, Orrice, is a moderately 
large Root of an oblong irregular Figure, crooked, bent, and full of Protube- 
rances and Knots ; its Figure ſhews it to be one of thoſe that naturally ſpread 
juſt under the Surface of the Earth, not of thoſe that deſcend perpendicularly 

into it. We meet with it uſually in Pieces of four or five Inches long, and 
from half an Inch to an Inch in Thickneſs. It is of a tough, firm, and almoſt 
woody Texture, not eaſily broken, nor cutting freely with the Knife. It is 
moderately heavy, and is of white Colour throughout, tho* ſomewhat leſs 
urely ſo on the Surface than within. We are not to ſuppoſe this however to 
be the natural State of the Root, it is always ſtripp'd of its Bark or Rind while 
freſh, and only the internal or medullary Part falls in our way. Its general 
Shape is not round as in moſt other Roots but flatted, and its Protuberances 
are of no regular Figure. It is of an extremely fragrant and perfum'd Smell, 
ſomewhat approaching to that of the Violet, and of an acrid and ſomewhat 
bitteriſh Taſte. N Fs 
It is to be choſen ſound, firm, and of a good Smell, ſuch as is tough and 
damp, and therefore will not break, or as is duſty when broken, is to be rejected; 
the Fragrancy of Smell is loſt in both theſe Caſes. | — 

The Iris Root has been known as a Medicine from the earlieſt Times we 
have any Knowledge of; Diaſcorides has a large Account of it under the Name 
of Iris Ih rica, and the Arabian Authors all deſcribe it under the Names of 4/- 

2 ment 
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went inni and Aier ſa. We have it principally from Florence, but there is alſo a 
great deal very fragrant imported from fome Parts of France. 6? 
The Plant which produces it is of the Number of the Triandria Monog ynia of 
Linnæus, and of the Herbe bulbofis affines of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the 
botanical Writers under the Name of the [ris vulgaris, and is known among 
us by that. of the common Flower de Luce: in [taly and other warm Countries, 
and particularly in thoſe Parts of Florence where the Roots are collected for Uſe. 
This Plant has white Flowers inftead of blue as with us, and the Leaves are 
of a bluer green : we know that Multitudes of Plants even in our own Country, 
as they grow in a richer or more barren Soil, or as they are more or leſs ex- 
poſed to the Sun, will have ſometimes blue, ſometimes white Flowers; and as 
there appears no eſſential Difference of any Kind, between the ris of Florence 
and that of our own Gardens, there is all the Reaſon in the World to declare 
them the ſame Plant, growing in different Soils, not two different Species. 
When medical Writers of this Part of the World mention the Juice of Iris, 
they always mean the Juice of the Roots of our own Flower de Luce, when 
they ſpeak of the Powder of Iris, they mean of the Florentine Kind. 5 
| The Florentine or dry Iris Root is an Attenuant and Expectorant, it excellentl 
thins the tough Phlegm —_— the Bronchia, and renders it eafily dif. 
charged. It is given with Succeſs in Aſthmas, Difficulties of Breathing, and 
many other Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, The Doſe is from ten to fifteen 
Grains in Powder, hpt it is not ſo often given alone as might be wiſh'd, tho 
t is an almoſt conſtant Ingredient in Compoſitions with theſe Intentions. 
It is ſometimes given with Succeſs to Infants troubled with griping Pains in 
the Bowels, and is a good Ingredient in ſternutatory Powders ; and Hoffman 
tells us, that to People of cold moiſt Habits it frequently proves a Hypnotic. 
| The Juice of the freſh Root of our Iris, or common Flower de Luce, is an 
excellent Medicine in Dropſies, but it is difficultly managed, and is apt to ope- 
rate too violently 3 the beſt way of giving it is with white Wine, an Ounce or 
two for a Doſe. It works both by Vomit and Stool, and diſcharges a very 
geat Quantity of Phlegm. It is alſo order'd by many to be ſnuff d up the 
Noſe by way of an Errhine or Sternutatory, and it operates very violently this 
way, bringing forth a great Quantity of Water, ſometimes eaſing Com- 
| Plints in the Head in a very remarkable Manner. For the Cure of a Dropſy 
the Juice is to be taken every two or three Days in ſuch Doſes as the Strength 
b the Patient will bear: many have been recover'd from deſperate Caſes 
13 8 0 — 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ExuLA CAMPANA, 


Elecampane. 


TP HE Radix Enule is a very large and thick Root. It is one of the long 
Kind, and is not unfrequently a Foot and a half or more in Length, and 
of the Thickneſs of a Child's Wriſt. Its Surface is ſmooth and even, and it 
lends out Fibres from ſeveral Parts _—_ it divides at the Bottom, as it 2 
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does into ſeveral little Branches. It is of a conſiderably firm and cloſe Tex. 
ture, moderately heavy and very tough. | | 
Its Colour on the Surface is a duſky brown with a Caſt of reddiſh in it: 
within it is white; it has little Smell while freſh, but when dried it becomes 
fragrant and agreeable. Its Taſte is ſomewhat acrid and aromatic, and much 
more ſo when dry, than while green. It is in its dry State that we uſually 
meet with it in the Shops, and that not whole but cut into Slices, either 
tranſverſely, or what is more frequent, into ſhort longitudinal ones; the Root 
having been firſt cut tranſverſely into Segments of two or three Inches long, 
and theſe afterwards lit as it were into Pieces of the Thickneſs of a half 
Crown, and hung on Strings to dry. Theſe dried Pieces are of a whitiſh or 
pale browniſh Colour, and have a brown Edge often at each Extremity 
where the Bark appears: They are very hard and difficultly reduced to Pow- 
der except in Mills, but the Powder they afford is of a fine white, and of a 
very aromatic and agreeable Smell. 1 5 | 
The freſh Roots of Elecampane which are preferred for ſome Purpoſes, are 
to be choſen large, ſound, and full of Juice ; the dry ones are to be very firm, 
well ſcented, and not mouldy, which is an Accident they are very liable to 
from bad keeping. Apothecaries are apt to buy the Powder of the Druggiſts, 
but this is uſually adulterated with common Wheat Flower; fo that where 
any dependance is had on it as a Medicine, it is highly neceſſary the Powder is 
prepared on Purpoſe. BE x = 5 
The Plant which affords us this valuable Root, is one of the Syngengſa poh- 
gamia ſuperflua of Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ flore compoſito ſemine pap- 
Poſo of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of 
Enula, Hellenium, Inula, and Elenion. Tournefort calls it After omnium maximus 
Hellenium dictus. It is a Native of England, but is not very common with us; 
in Germany it is very frequent. We cultivate it in the Phyſic Gardens about 
London, from whence the Markets are furniſhed with the freſh Roots; but 
the dried Roots are in general imported from Germany. The Leaves that riſe 
immediately from the Root of the Enula are two Feet or more in Length, 
conſiderably broad, ſoft to the Touch, and pointed at the End. The Stalk 
grows to four, five, or more Feet in Height, it is ſtrait, thick, and hairy, and 
towards the Top divides into many Branches; it is full of Leaves of the 
Shape of thoſe from the Root but ſomewhat fmaller ; and every Branch of i 
has at its Top three or four large Flowers ſomewhat reſembling the Sun Flow- | 
er, but compoſed of narrower Radii. It flowers in June, and the Root 
taken up for medicinal Uſe in September. „FC 7 
The freſh Root of Elecampane, on ſeveral Trials, manifeſts ſome Night Aci- 
dity : Five Pounds of it, diſtilled in a Retort, yield firſt about twenty ſeven 
Ounces of a clear and colourleſs Phlegm, with the Smell and Taſte of tne | 
Root, and with ſome Degree of Bitterneſs ; the firſt Runnings of this are faintly 
ſaline and ſubacid to the Taſte ; the latter are auſtere and more acid; after ths 
comes over a limpid Liquor of the ſame Kind, with ſome Portion of a thick, con- 
creted and granulated Oil of a greyiſh Colour; this Liquor grows more a” 
ſtere in the laſt Runnings, and in the whole amounts to two Pounds two Our 
ces in Quantity; after this come over about two Ounces and a half of a fen 


diſh 
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aim Liquor of an empyreumat'c Smell, and of an acid and auſtere Taſte 
much more intenſe than in any of the former Runnings; after this a little 
more than an equal Quantity of a brown empyreumatic Liquor obſcurely acid, 
but loaded with a large Quantity of a volatile urinous Salt; and after this 
about nine Drams of an Oil as thick as Syrup. The Remainder in the Re- 
tort, calcined and lixiviated, affords about half an Ounce of a fixed Salt of the 
alkaline Kind. | 

The freſh Root of Elecampane macerated three or four Days in Water, and 
diſtilled in a common Alembic, yields a whitiſh Water taſting of it very ſtrong- 
ly, and a concreted Qil of a greyiſh Colour, about half a Dram from the Pound. 
This forms itſelf into little ramified Maſſes, and Part of it ſwims at the Top, 
Part ſinks to the Bottom of the Water. This concreted Oil collected together 
and melted over a gentle Heat condenſes again when cold into a thick re- 
fnous Matter reſembling Turpentine, of a brown Colour and ftrongly ſcent- 


e of the Root; after this Oil is in great Part come over, there runs a clear 


Water till ſmelling of the Root, but of a faintly acid Taſte. , The white or 
turbid Water is to be thrown again into an Alembic, and the firſt Runnings 
of it are to be preſerved ; theſe though very turbid and white will become lim- 
pid in ſtanding, and the ſame greyiſh Oil will ſeparate from them, and ſwim 


partly at the Top, and partly fink to the Bottom, in the ſame fine Maſſes 


like Flakes of Snow. 


This concreted Oil of Elecampane is a fingular Product, and ſomewhat 


approaches to the Nature of Camphire, and ſomewhat to that of Flower of 
Benjamin. It is extremely worth a Trial in Medicine. I have obſerved the 


ſame Thing from a like Diſtillation of the Roots of the Caryophyliata or Avens, 


and one or two other Plants. The concreted Oil of the Avens prepared in 
this Manner, is one of the moſt agreeable Smells that 1 know. DT 

Elecampane Root has been long deſervedly famous in Medicine on many 
Occaſions; it is an excellent pectoral Stomachic and Aperient ; it promotes 
Urine and the Menſes ; and has beſide theſe Virtues, the Credit of being a ve- 
ry powerful Sudorific and Alexipharmic. It is good in Coughs, Aſthmas. 
and Difficulties of breathing; and even in the firſt Stages of Conſumptions 
has been known to do great Service. It is generally given in Powder, and 


made an Ingredient in Electuaries; but the moſt efficacious Way of uſing it 


zm in Decoction of the freſh Root. 5 5 
hey preſerve it in ſome Places as Ginger is candied in the Ea and 
Wi Indies, and prefer it to that Spice on all Occaſions: The Germans firſt 
hit upon this Method of uſing it; and the preſerved or candied Elecam- 
ane obtained the Name of German Spice from that. It ſtrengthens the 


tomach, and aſſiſts Digeſtion. It attenuates and carries off the tough and 
viſcous Foulneſſes that are apt to gather about the Coats of the Inteſtines, 
and by this Means ſometimes proves purgative. It often cures habitual 


holics on this Foundation, and gives Relief in Caſes ariſing from ſuch Foul- 
neſſes, for which all other Medicines had been given in vain. Wine in 
- Which the Roots of Elecampane have been infuſed is eſteemed a great 
Preſervative againſt Contagion. Externally Elecampane is eſteemed a Cure 


for the Itch and moſt other cutaneous Foulneſſes. The Decoction alfo will 


lometimes cure in the ſame Caſes, A Reſin of Elecampane may be prepared 
K 2 | in 
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in the ſame Manner as that of Jalap. It poſſeſſes many of the Virtues of the 
Root, and is a- very agreeable Way of giving it. Beſide the extempora- 
neous Uſe of Elecampane, it is an Ingredient in many of the Compoſitions of 
the Shops, and vaſt Quantities of it are uſed by Farriers and others for the 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 


CHAPTER KL. 
GLyCYRRHIZA, 
Liquorice. 


T H E Roots we have hitherto been deſcribing, and the 3 
of thoſe which are to follow, are only met with dried in the Shops, 
and uſed in that State. Liquorice Root on the contrary is always kept freſh 
and full of Juice there, and is generally intended to be uſed ſo in Compoſitions, 
Liquorice Root is of a very Figure, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
its Shape alone from all the other Roots of the _ It is extremely long 
and lender. It ſeldom much exceeds the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb at 
the large End, and thence tapers very gradually ſo as at the Diftance of two 
Feet, or ſometimes three, to be as thick as a Finger. It is of a very ſmooth | 
and even Surface, and of a remarkably tough Texture. It will bear to be 
bound round the Hand, or tied in Knots without _— It is conſidera- 
bly heavy, and when dry is ſufficiently hard; but in the freſh State in which 
we are to deſcribe it, it is very ſoft and eaſily cut through with a Knife. It 
is externally of a duſky reddiſh brown, but within of a very fine yellow, full 
of * void of Smell, but of a very remarkably ſweet Taſte, even ſweeter 
than Sugar. „ - „„ . e 
— — be choſen freſh, ſound, and full of Juice, with its Coat ſmooth, and 
the Ends of the Roots not decaying. It is too cheap and too fingular in its 
Characters, to admit any Poſſibility of Adulteration. The Name Ghcyr- 
rhiza has been known in Medicine from the earlieſt Times we have any Ac- | 
count of; but it is to be obſerved that the Liquorice or Ghycyrrhiza of Dioſ- 
corides and the Greeks, which they called alſo Scythica Radix, was not exactly 
the ſame with ours, but a larger and thicker Root belonging to another 
Plant, of the ſame Genus indeed with ours, but of different Species. Au- 
thors have deſcribed the Plant to which the Root belongs under the Name 
of Glycyrrhiza vera Dioſcoridis, and Glycyrrbiza capite Echinato. Jobn Baubint 
has it under the Name of Ghcyrrbi/za Dioſcoridis Echinata non repens, and Tour- 
nefort in his Corollary under that of Glycyrrbiza Orientalis filiquis Bir ſutiſfumis. Its 
Root differs from that of our Liquorice, in that it is as long and thick as a Man's 
Arm, and though of a ſweetiſh Tafte, yet much leſs fo than ours. Our 
Liquorice and this are both Plants that bear Pods, but the Pods of ours are 
ſmooth and ftand ſingle, each on its own Pedicle; whereas thoſe of this Plant 
are all cluſtered together into a Kind of Head and are rough and echinated. 
The Plant of which our Liquorice is the Root is deſcribed by all the botanical 
Authors under the Name of Ghcyrrbiza vulgaris. It grows to four or five Feet 
high ; its Stalks are hard and woody; its Leaves are ſmall and roundiſn; 


and they ſtand many together on the two Sides of a Rib, making what * 
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call a winged Leaf. They are viſcous to the Touch; the Flowers are of the 
papilionaceous Kind, ſmall and bluiſh. LIE 5 
The Plant is one of the Diadeiphia Decandria of Linneus, and of the Herbæ flore 
 papilionaceo ſeu leguminaſæ of Mr. Ray. Liquorice grows wild in many Parts of 
France, Italy, Spain and Germany. We have it not wild with us, but we cultivate 
it in great Abundance in Yorkfoire and many other Parts of the Kingdom; and by 
the good Order we keep the Soil in, produce better Roots, longer, evener 
and more ſucculent than are to be had from any other Part of the World. 
The reſt of Europe is in great Part furniſhed by what grows about Bayonne 
' and Saragoſſa in Spain, whence vaſt Bales of it are annually ſent. It is to be 
kept freſh either by burying it under Ground, or keeping it in Sand, wet- 
ted from Time to Time. Great Care is to be taken that it does not da- 
mage with this Management, when one Piece begins to decay, the reſt ge- 
nerally all follow. 5 = e 
' Liquorice is an excellent Medicine in Coughs, and all Diſorders of the 
Breaſt and Lungs. It obtunds the Sharpneſs of acrid and Salt Humours. It 
i; alſo recommended againft Diſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder, and is 
faid to take off the Senſe of Pain in many terrible Complaints. It is an In- 
eredient in almoſt all Decoctions and Ptyſans, in which it is eſteemed for ob- 
- tunding Acrimony, and for giving the whole a very pleaſant Taſte, and drown- 
ing the worſe Flavour of the other Ingredients. It may be obſerved how- 
ever that the dry Root is much fitter for theſe Purpoſes, a Decoction of it 
being of a much more agreeable Taſte than that made from the freſh. It is 
in ient in many Syrups and Electuaries, and other Shop Compoſitions; 
but the only fimple Preparation of it in Uſe is its inſpiſſated Juice, common- 
ly known by the Name of Spanifh Juice of Liquorice, which will be treated 
ef among the inſpiſſated Juices. e 


CHAPTER XII. 
Ravix ERVYNOII, 
Eryngo Root. 


HE Radix Eryngii is one of the long Roots; it grows to fourteen or 
© ſixteen Inches in Length, ſometimes more, and to the Thickneſs of one's 
Finger. Its Surface is ſomewhat wrinkled, the Lines running longitudinally, 
and being ſometimes only ſuperficial, ſometimes very deep. It is moderately 
heavy and very tough. It is indeed ſcarce poſſible to break it tranſverſely, but 
it eaſily breaks in a longitudinal Direction. It confiſts of a ſoft, tender, and 
fleſhy cortical Part, and an internal one of a hard and woody Nature, which 
eaſily ſeparates from it. It is of a duſky browniſh Colour on the outſide, and 
white within. Its Smell is very fragrant, and approaches to the Nature of a 
Perfume. Its Taſte is ſweetiſh and agreeable, but it has ſomewhat acrid 
in it. : | 
The Plant which affords us this Root is one of the Penlandria Digynia of Lin- 
neus, and one of the Herbe Corymbiferæ of Ray. It is common on the Sea- 
Coaſts of our own Iſland, and of almoſt every Part of Europe, and is deſcribed 
by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Eryngium, Eryngium 3 


« - _ 
—_ — —ü— * 


ſingular and very agreeable Appearance. 


pregnated with a volatile urinous Salt, and w 


the tough and viſcid Humours that are apt to clog the Viſcera, and opens their 


Contagion. 
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and Eryngium marinum. It grows to about two Feet high, and makes a ve; 

ſingular Appearance ; the Stalk is not very thick, but extremely tough; it is 
ſtriated on the Surface, and hollow within, but the Cavity is fill'd up with a 


fungous Pith. Its Branches are ſo numerous, and every way ſo diſpoſed, that 
the whole Plant aſſumes a ſort of globular Figure. The Leaves are not very 


large, broad, and ſerrated at the Edges, and arm'd there with very ſharp 


Thorns they are of a blueiſh green Colour, with a Caſt of white, and are very 
tough and firm, perfectly ſmooth on the Surface, and of a ſomewhat aromatic 


Flavour when chew'd. The Flowers are extremely ſmall, and of a whitiſh 


Colour, but they are collected into a ſort of globular Heads, which make a 
pretty Appearance; under theſe there ſtand a Series of narrow Leaves, or 
rather of long Spines, ſtriated and beſet with other ſmaller Spines along their 
Edges; theſe make a ſort of circular Support to the little Heads, and have a 


A Pound of the freſh Roots of Eryngium, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt 


about two Ounces and a half of a clear, colourleſs, and ſubacid Phlegm, ſmell- 


ing very ſtrongly of the Root : After this comes over about ſeven Ounces and 
a half of a very acid and auſtere Liquor, colourleſs at the firſt Running, but 
brown toward the End : After this a ſmall — of a reddiſh Liquor, im- 
ith a ſmall Portion of Acid; and 
finally, about five Scruples of a thick browniſh Oil, of the Conſiſtence of a 


7 IP. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields about 
two 


xcruples of a pure alkaline Salt. Fg N 
The Root of the Eryngium is an excellent Attenuant; it incides and diſſolves 


Obſtructions; it is hence deſervedly acknowledged to be an excellent Hepatic, 


Uterine, and Nephritic. It promotes Urine, and the Menſes, and is excellent 


in Jaundices, and in the beginnings of Dropſies. The whole Virtue of the 
Root, it is to be obſerved, is in the external or cortical Part, and that is of ſo 
tough and fibrous a Texture, that it cannot be reduced to the common Form 


of Powder without ſuch a previous drying as robs it of the greater Part of 


it. It is therefore to be given in Decoction, or candy'd, if any great Effect 
is expected from it. . N 
It is an Ingredient in many of the Shop Compoſitions, and has the Credit of 
ſtanding among the number of the five leſſer opening Roots, though it deſerves 
a Place among what are call*d the five greater. It is an excellent Medicine in 


light Suppreſſions of the Menſes, when ſteel Medicines would not be proper; 


this Root, moderately eaten in the candy'd State, has not the Appearance of 2 


Medicine, yet will have all the good Effects of one; in other Caſes where Steel 


will be at length neceſſary, this is an excellent Preparatory for it. The candy'd 
Root is a good thing, with other Medicines, in all chronic Caſes; it has alſo the 
Credit of being a Provocative to Venery, and many eat jt continyally under 


that Opinion. 


Externally it is much ſpoken of as a Preventer of Abortion: The Women 
in 1taly frequently uſe Cataplaſms of it with this Intent, apply'd to the Belly 
below the Navel: And Konig recommends it boil'd in Wine for the fame 
Purpoſe. The candy'd Roots are alſo recommended as Preſervatives againlt 
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'DRY'DROOT Ss 
Leſs frequently uſed in ME DICIN E. 
CHAPTER I. | 


CosTus ARABICUS, 
Arabian Coſtus. 


MAHE Arabian Coſtus is a Root of the tuberous Kind, though of no very 
regular Figure: We generally meet with it in Fragments of an oblong 
Shape; they are from two to five or fix Inches in Length, and from half an 
Inch to more than an Inch in Thickneſs ; they are not ſtrait and even, but 
variouſly bent and contorted, and are flattiſh in ſome Places, and rifing into Pro- 
tuberances in others; they are of a tolerably ſmooth Surface, though not with- 
out ſome Wrinkles and Furrows, eſpecially when they have been taken up at 
an improper Time of the Year, and careleſsly dry'd ; they are of a lax and 
ſpungy Texture, very light, and rather tough than hard, being, though not 
alily broken, yet readily enough cut through with a Knife; they are of a 
duſky, whitiſh, or a greyiſh Colour on the outſide, generally with more or 
leſs Admixture of Greyiſhneſs in it, and of a whiter Colour within; they are 
of a very fragrant Smell, and of an acrid Taſte, ſomewhat aromatic and a 
little bitteriſh z their Smell more reſembles that of the Florentine Orice than 
. of any other Root, and their Taſte has ſomething of that of the round Cyperus, 
but. more ſtrong and lively, and much more agreeable ; the beſt and moſt 
fragrant of the Roots when broken appear ſomewhat refſinous 
The Arabian Coſtus is to be choſen ſound, firm, yet not heavy, and of 
a very fragrant Smell; it is very ſubject to be worm-eaten, in which Caſe 
it loſes all its Virtues, and will alſo be quite deſtroy'd in that Reſpect, 
barely by long keeping, 3 3 CAS 
The Name of Coſtus has been known in Medicine ever ſince the earlieft Times 
ve have Account of, but there is great Confuſion among Authors, about what 
the Antients meant by it, nor is it eaſy to determine, whether this Root was 
known to them or not. It is however the only Kind now uſed in the Shops, 
and is brought from the Levant, It is alſo found in many Parts of China, 
and the Eaſt-Indies, and alſo in America, els „ 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Monandria Mondgynia of Linnæus,. 
and is deſcribed, by the Name of T/ana Rua in the Hortus Malabaricus, and 
under that of Paco Catinga by Marcgrave : Linnæus in his Horius Cliffortianus 
calls it ſimply Caſtus. Its Root, while freſh, is plump and full of watery 
Juice; the Stalks grow to three or four Feet high, and are round, jointed 
like thoſe of Reeds, and of a red Colour; the Leaves are oblong and 
narrow, and pointed at the Ends; the Flowers ſtand in ſquammous Heads, 
and are ſmall; the Seed-Veſſels which ſucceed theſe are ſmall, but contain 
— each a number of triangular Seeds, having an aromatic Smell like that of 
Ginger. | — el ea ras REA 
The 
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The Arabian Coſtus here deſcribed is an Attenuant, a Diuretic, and 2 
Sudorific; it is given in Obſtructions of the Menſes, and in chronic Caſes in 
which there are Infarctions of the Viſcera. Its Doſe is from ten Grains to 
half a Dram, but we ſeldom hear of its being given ſingly z it is uſed in 
the Place of the true Coſtus of the Antients in the Compoſitions, the Pre. 
ſcriptions for which are handed down from their Times, in the Venice Treacle 
Mithridate, and Caryocoſtine Electuary. We are very certain that it poſſeſſeg 
much the ſame Virtues with the Coſtus of the old Authors, whether it be the 
ſame Root or not with any they have deſcribed. It is to be lamented, that 
even this Succedaneum for the Coſtus of the Greeks is ſcarce among us, and our 
Druggiſts ſeldom are able to furniſh it, ſo that the Apothecaries are reduced to 
uſe Sucedaneums for it; ſome of them the Roots of the Garden Coſtus, others 
Zedoary, others Angelica, and others other things. 1 
After this Account of the Coſtus of our own Times, it may not be improper 
to enquire a little, what was the Coſtus of thoſe long before us. Dioſcorides 
mentions three Kinds of it, which he diſtinguiſhes by Names form'd from 
thoſe of the Countries where they were produced, the Arabian, the Indian, and 
the Syrian : The Arabian he tells us was white, light, of a very fragrant Smell, 
and acrid to the Taſte, all this agrees very well with our Coſtus, but it is not 
enough to aſcertain us, that he meant that Root; the Indian he tells us was 
light, plump, and black, and the Syrian heavy, of a yellowiſh Colour, and 
ſtronger Smell than any. Galen talks of the beſt Coftus being white, and 
| rells us of its having a ſlight Bitterneſs, and a very great Acrimony, ſo much 
; indeed as to exulcerate the Mouth if held long in it. Pliny follows Dioſcorides, 
| : in mentioning a white, and a black Coſtus, and he tells us, that the white was 
8 the beſt; and adds, that they were the Roots of a ſort of Shrub ; this latter 
| Circumſtance, if to be depended upon, makes wholly againſt our Coftus being 
| that of the Antients. V 5 
1 The Arabians ſuppoſed the Coſtus in Uſe in their Time, to be the ſame with 
| N that of the antient Greeks, and divided into three Kinds, as Diaſcorides does; all 
that they ſay indeed of it is tranſcribed from the Account that Author gave of 
it; except that Avicenna adds, of the Arabian Coſtus, that it was of a white 
Colour, tending either to yellowiſh or to reddiſh, and that the Indian was bitter 
and of a ſtronger Smell than the Arabian; and that the Syrian, which he calls 
alſo the Roman, was yellowiſh, and of as ſtrong a Smell as any. This feems 
added much at Random, and lets us very little more into the true Hiſtory of 
their Coſtus. EE — „ 5 
The later Greek and Latin Writers divide Coſtus into two Kinds, the ſweet 
and the bitter, but neither the antient Greeks, nor the Arabians knew any thing 
of this Diſtinction. Upon the whole it muſt be acknowledged, that our Cyfus 
Arabicus does not ſeem to be the ſame with either of the Kinds, mentioned 
either by the Greets or Arabians, but an aromatic Root of late Years intro- 
duced into the Shops, to ſupply the Place of thoſe, as they became not only 
ſcarce, but in a manner unknown, We have ſome Druggiſts who talk, in the 
Language of Pemet, of three Kinds of Coſtus Roots now in Uſe, the fweet, 
the bitter, and the Arabian, but they deſcribe under the former two Names, 
Roots which can have no Title at all to that of Coſtus, and which their own 
arbitrary Fancies alone can have given its Name to. 5 _ 
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CHAPTER IL 


DoRoONICUM, 
Per Leopards Bane. 


HE Doronicam of the Shops is a Root of a very ſingular Figure, and is 
" impoſſible to be miſtaken for any other, or not to be known at Sight by 
any Body who has but read its Deſcription. It is of an oblong Figure, and 
moderate Size: We uſually meet with it about four or five Inches long, and of 
the Thickneſs of a Finger, but it is often met with ſmaller, the younger Roots 
having been taken up, and ſometimes though rarely larger. It does not ſeem 
2 ing continuous Body, but appears compos'd of a great number of Tubera 

or Knobs, of about the Bigneſs of half a Nutmeg more or leſs, arrang*d one 

; over another, and their Commiſſures or Joinings mark'd with deep Furrows, 


together with the Singularity of its jointed Structure, gave fancyful People an 
Idea of its reſembling the Tail of a Scorpion, and thence calling it the Scorpion 
Doronicum. Its Surface, in the ſeveral Tubera, is tolerably ſmooth; it is not very 
heavy, but is conſiderably firm, and ſomewhat tough, and is more eaſily cut than 
broken. It is of a duſky yellowiſh Colour on the Surface, and white within; it 
has ſcarce any Smell, and is of a very remarkable Taſte, being ſweetiſn and 
Mes; and having a remarkable Viſcoſity if held any Time in the Mouth. 
lt is to be choſen in large firm Roots, ſound, not friable, and not wrinkled 
on the Surface, for ſuch as are ſo have been taken up at a wrong Time of the 
Year, and have not half their Virtue. This is the Root moſt generally 
received, as the true and genuine Doronicum of the Shops ; but the Authors 
who have treated on theſe Subjects, have mentioned no leſs than three other 
Roots belonging to Plants of the ſame Genus, though different in Species, 
which have been received at Times, under the Name of the true Doronicum: - 
Theſe are the Roots of, 1. The Doronicum minus of Ray, Gerrard and Parkinſon, 
the Doronicum Plantaginis folio of Caſpar Bauhine. 2. The Doronicum radice dulci 
of Caſpar Baubine, Doronicum folio ſubrotundo ſerrato radice repente of other 
Authors. 3. The Arnica or Doronicum Germanicum of Ray, Parkinſon, &c. 
But theſe have no Claim to the Title of Doronicum of the Shops, according to 
the Deſcriptions given of that Root, by the firſt People who have treated of it 


F k 


in our Times. . BT 
If we have all this Uncertainty in regard to the Doronicum of our own Times, 
much leſs Certainty ſtill have we of that of earlier Ages. The Arabians were 
the firſt who brou ght the Root into Uſe, for the modern Greet Word Doronixi, 
and the Latin Doronicum, are both evidently enough derived from the Arabian 
Duronegi; but what the Arabians, who are to be underſtood to be the original 
Authors on this Subject, meant by their Duronegi, it muſt be confefs'd their 
Accounts are ſo ſlight and careleſs, that it is at this Time impoſſible to know, 
Mough it is eaſy enough to ſee, that they did not mean our Doronicum by it. 
S "© They 
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They tell us it was a woody Root, hard, heavy, grey without, and yel- 
lowiſh or whitiſh within, and that it was a high Cordial, and an Antidote 
againſt Poiſons. It is eaſy to ſee that where this is all the Account we have 
left us of a Root, we have much too little left to make out any thing by. 

The Plant which produces the Doronicum now met with in the Shops, and 

deſcribed in the Beginning of this Chapter, is one of the Hugengſia Polygamig 
ſuperflua of Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ flore compoſito diſcoide Semine Pappoſo 
of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by Caſpar Baubine under the Name of Doroni- 
cum radice Scorpii, and is called by others Doronicum latifolium, and Doronicum 
Romanum Officinarum ; though evidently of the ſame Genus with the other Roots 
mentioned under the Name of Doroxicum by the Moderns, the Plant which 
produces it differs, as well as the Root itfelf, very conſiderably from the reſt 
in Figure. The Leaves are large, broad, and covered with a ſhort and foft 
whitiſh Down. The Stalk riſes to about a Foot high, and bears very beau- 
tiful yellow radiated Flowers. The Seeds are ſmall and black, and are 
winged with Down. 1 3 8 
Notwithſtanding that this Root has long had a Place in the Catalogues of 
the Materia Medica, it remains yet a Doubt whether it be a Poiſon or an A- 
| lexipharmic : The greater Authorities as well as the greater Number of them 
are however on the Side of its being an Ny. 4 and upon the whole, 
it ſeems probable, that the Authors who declare it a Poiſon, mean by the 
Name Doronicum fome of the other Roots mentioned above, and not the Species 
here deſcribed and intended by the original Authors as an officinal. 
If it be certain however that any of them are poiſonous, the Caution of 
keeping up to the Diſtinction of the Species, and admitting only this into the 
Shops ought to be obſerved with double Strictneſs. We have indeed Accounts 
from Authors of Credit, that Dogs have been killed by this Root ; but it has 
been alledged that if this were certain, it is yet no Proof of its being fatal 
to Men; for that many things which to us are good Medicines, are fatal to 
| | Brutes of ſeveral Species. We have an Account from Geſzer, that determined 
| | *. to give a deciſive Trial to the Experiment, he took two Drams of the Root 
himſelf ; he fays that he found no Inconvenience for eight Hours after ; but 
at the End of that Time he felt his Stomach ſwelled and uneaſy, and his 
Limbs grow feeble ; that theſe Symptoms*continued on him two Days without 
any farther Harm, and were at the End of that Time wholly taken off by 
the Uſe of a cold Bath. We are not certain that Gener would have died if 
he had taken a larger Doſe of this Root; but it ap evidently, that it 
was capable of producing bad Effects. Upon the whole, this makes fo much 
againſt the Credit the beft Authorities can give it however, that as we have 
Medicines enough to anſwer all the Purpoſes it is recommended for, and 
which we know to be ſafe, we had better baniſh the Uſe of ſo ſuſpected 3 
Drug from Practice. 5 5 
The German Doronicum or Arnica hardly comes properly under Conſideration 
here among the Roots, as the Leaves and Flowers of it are principally uſed. It is 
to be obſerved however, that tho* a Doronicum, this can never be ſuſpected of any 
oiſonous Quality, ſince it is in common Uſe in the German Shops, and never 
= been known to be attended with any ill Conſequences. This is the 
Doronicum plantaginis folio of Authors, the Aliſma of Matibiolus, the _ 
| we Lunt. gina 
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Adina of Geſuer, and the Nardus Celtica altera of Lobel. The Leaves of this 
Plant are like thoſe of the hoary Plantain, and ſtand in Pairs upon the Stalks. 
The Flowers are radiated, large, and of a beautiful yellow, and the Seeds 
mall, oblong, and blackiſh, and each winged with its Flight of Down. | 
The Germans give an Infuſion of the Leaves and Flowers in Wine, to Peo- 
ple who have received inward Bruiſes, in order to diſperſe the grumous and 
coagulared Blood. There is no Doubt of its being a powerful Attenuant, 
and it always acts as a Sudorific and Diuretic; ſometimes if the Infuſion be 
made very ſtrong, as a Vomit: They are ſo fond of it on this Occaſion, as 
to call it Lapſorum Panacea : If they give it in too frequently repeated Doſes, 
it ſometimes occaſions Pains, Heat 0 Fleſh, and Difficulty of breathing ; 
mud it becomes neceſſary to bleed to take down the Symptoms; but no Harm 
was ever certainly known to be done by it, even however careleſsly given by 
the common People to one another. 2 . 
The Root of this Species of Doronicum is of a fragrant Smell, and aroma- 
tic, acrid, and bitter to the Taſte. It is not dried or kept in their Shops, un- 
leſs by particular People; but it is ſaid to be a ſtrong Diuretic while freſh, 
and to promote the Menſes. Perhaps the Root of this Species deſerves better 
to be received as the Doronicum. of the Shops, than that which evidently is 
meant as ſuch, by the Authors who firſt preſcribed any Root under that Name. 
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„ 0 Ax THORA. 
T HE Anthora or Antithora of the Shops is a thick and ſhort Root: We 
uſually meet with it in Pieces of an Inch or a little more in Length, 
and about half an Inch or ſomewhat more than that in Thickneſs. Theſe are 
uſually found fingle, but ſometimes two or three joined together. It is of 
an oblong Figure, but not very regularly ſhaped ; it is thick at the Top, or 
a little lower, and thence tapers more or leſs to the Extremity ; ſometimes 
it is ſo gradual in this tapering as to become of a conic Figure in the whole; 
but more uſually it is nearly of the ſame Thickneſs for the greateſt Par: 
of its Length, and only grows ſmall juſt near the lower End ; and ſome- 
tumes terminates abruptly there in a large Fibre, after making a ſimple 
Tuber or thick Knob in all the reſt of its Form. And not unfrequently it is 
a thick as long, and reſembles a large Root of round Cyperus or the Bulb 
of an Orchis; in this roundiſh Shape it is ſometimes as big as a large Wall- 
nut. It is ſomewhat rough and wrinkled on the Surface; its Texture is cloſe. 
firm, it is conſiderably heavy and hard, is not eaſily broken, nor cuts 
freely with a Knife. It is furniſhed with many Cluſters of Fibres, which are 
n general very ſmall and ſlender, and uſually much twiſted and curled ; 
theſe however are often taken off before the Root is dried for Uſe. It is 
of a duſky brown Colour on the outſide, and white within ; it has no 
remarkable Smell, but it is bitter to the Taſte, and has a Sort of Aſtrin- 
geney with it, and is very acrid. It is to be choſen firm and hard, the leaſt. 
Wrinkled that may be or. the Surface; and in the largeſt Roots the great Cau- 
tin is to ſee that the Roots are not worm- eaten, duſty, or rotten, which is 
8 41. 2 generally 


z is alſo uſed with Succeſs againſt Worms by the Country People. 
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generally the Caſe with the Roots we have in Uſe; what are to be found 
in the Shops having uſually been there a long Time. 5 

The ancient Greeks were _ unacquainted with this Root, but the 44. 
bians had a very great Opinion of its Virtues ; they called it BD and 4. 
gildnor or Zedoary, and the Germans are at this Time ſo fond of it that it is 
called by many Contrayerva Germanica. It is brought from the Mountains of 
Switzerland and Savay where it grows in great Abundance, and is annually 
taken up in conſiderable Quantities for Uſe. | 

The Plant which produces it is of the Number of the Pohandria Ti. 

ia of Linnæus, and of the Herbe multiſliguæ five corniculate of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Antbora and J. 
conitum ſalutiferum. The Plant grows to ten, twelve, or fifteen Inches high: 
The Stalk is ſingle, rigid, and angular, ſomewhat hairy, and has Leaves placed 
alternately on it which reſemble thoſe of the common Monkſhood, but that 
they are not of that ſhining green. The Flower is like that of the Aconite, 
of a pale yellow Colour, and of a not diſagreeable Smell; the Seed; Veſſelz 
are a Set of membranaceous Pods placed cloſe together; the Seeds they con- 
tain are rough, angular, and black. The Root conſiſts uſually of two or three 
of thoſe tuberous Knobs we have deſcribed, rarely of a fingle one: 
It had its Name Anthora or Antithora from its Virtues, it being xr; pry 
certain Remedy againſt the Poiſon of the Tora or Aconitum Pardalianches, 
the Root of which was fatally mixed among our Gentian ſome few Years ago. 
It is alſo ſaid to be good againſt Poiſons of all Kinds, and againſt the venom- 
ous Bites of Animals, and in malignant Fevers, and even in the Plague. It 


Notwithſtanding all theſe Virtues attributed to it however by ſome Authors, 
the Root is ſuſpected by others of being itſelf poiſonous : Claus and Jobn Bau- 
bine are of this Number, and the latter ſays that it is a violent Purgative, G, 
ner was the Man who boldly put the Matter out of Diſpute; by taking a 
large Doſe of the Root himſelf ; he found no ill Effect from it, nor even the 
purging Virtue mentioned by Fobn Baubine in it. Later Practice has proved 
this Root to be an excellent Attenuant, and good in Fevers of the malignant 
Kind, eſpecially thoſe which ariſe from a viſcid Colluvies in the Bowels, which 
have generally Worms for their original Cauſe, and which yield the ſooner to this 
Medicine, as an excellent Anthelminthic. It is alſo good in Termins of 
the Bowels; the Doſe is from fifteen to thirty Grains, but it is beſt given in 
Form of a Bolus, becauſe of its violent Bitterneſs and Acridneſss 
The poiſonous Root Tora, to which this is eſteemed a Remedy, is of two 
Kinds, the Thora Valdenſis, or Thora major, and the Thora minor. They are de- 
ſcribed by the Baubines, and other of the botanical Writers under the Names of 
Aconitum Pardalianches major and minor, and by Tournefort under thoſe of Ra- 
nunculus Cyclaminis folio Aſphodeli radice major and minor. The Roots of the 
larger of theſe were what we unluckily had among our Gentian. They were 
ealily diſtinguiſhed however from the true Gentian, as ſoon as the Alarm was 
given, by their being of a browner Colour without the Yellownefs of Gentian, 
and of a poiſonous Smell. 
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Benen, 
Behen or Ben Root. 


\HERE are two Kinds of Roots kept in the Shops under the Name 
of Beben or Ben, very different from one another in Shape, Colour, and 
their whole external Appearance, and diſtinguiſhed by the Names of white 
and red Beben. 3 = 
The Behen album or white Ben, is a long and ſlender Root; we uſu- 
ally meet with it in Pieces of four, five, or fix Inches in Length, and ſeldom 
much thicker than the middle Finger, often not nearly ſo thick as that ; theſe 
ate ſometimes the whole Root, but more frequently only the middle Part of 
it, the Head and the flender End being cut off: We can always make out 
bf theſe however, that the Root in its natural State is one of thoſe long 
and ſlender ones, which grow in the Manner of the Liquorice. Its Surface is 
very full of Wrinkles and Furrows. It is of a conſiderably firm Texture, yet 
dt heavy, very hard andMoody, difficult to be cut, and with that it has a 
Toughneſs that makes it difficult to break it. It is of a duſky greyiſh Co- 
lour on the Surface, and white within. It is of a ſomewhat aromatic Smell, and 
of an acrid Taſte, but not diſagreeable, except by its Pungency. 5 
It is to be choſen freſh, firm, and of an agreeable Smell; it is ſo much of 
the Shape and Colour of Multitudes of ordinary Roots, that it is eaſily adul- 
trated with various Kinds of them ; but the peculiar Smell it' has, and which 
the others all want, plainly diſtinguiſhes it. With us it is fo little uſed that 
there is no Danger of its being adulterated, ſcarce any Poſſibility of meeting 
with any thing under its Name. The ancient Greets were not acquainted with 
the Beben Root; the Arabians firſt brought them into Uſe ; they call them Be- 
ben or Bebemen, and diſtinguiſh this white Kind by the Name Bebemen abiad ; 
the red they call Beben or Bebmen Ackmer. The later Greets have called both 
this and the red, Hermodactyls, and have diſtinguiſhed them by the Names of 
tle red and the white Hermodactyls in all their Works. 
We have them both from the Levant, and they ſeem to be produced in 
many Parts of the Eaſt; but no where in ſuch Plenty as about the Foot of 
Mount Lebanon. e 3 HCC 
The Plant which produces the Beben album or white Ben Root, is of the 
Claſs of the Syngenefia Polygamia fruſftranea of Linnæus, and of the Herbe flore 
compoſito capitatæ of Mr. Ray, and is calld by Ranwolf and Tournefort,. 
ho not only met with it on the Spot, but brought it into Europe, the Jacca 
Orientalis patula Carthami facie, flore luteo magno, and Bebemen Abiad Arabum. 
The Stalk riſes to two Feet high; the Leaves about its Bottom are long and 
large like thoſe of the Lapaibum acutum, but that they have two or three deep 
Jaggs where they are joined to the Stalk ; thoſe which grow on the upper 
Part of the Stalk have no Pedicles, but ſurround it in the Manner of thoſe of 
common Perfoliata. The Stalk toward the Top divides into a Num- 
er of ſmall Branches, on which ſtand Heads like thoſe of the common Knap- 
weed, but with the ſmall Flowers that adorn them yellow. The Seed which 
ollows is winged with Down. The 
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The Beben rubrum or red Ben Root is a much larger Root than the White: 
we ſeldom however ſee it whole; what we meet with is cut into trani. 
verſe Slices in the manner of Jalap, and many other of the larger Roots, for 
the Sake of drying. Theſe are of the Breadth of a Shilling or more, and Are 
firm and hard, of a rough and wrinkled Surface, and of a cloſe internal Tex. 
ture, moderately heavy, and not eaſily cut. They are throughout of 3 
deep duſky red Colour, and have much the Smell and Taſte of the white 
Beben, but both in a more languid and remiſs Degree. 
The red Beben is to be choſen ſound, firm, and hard; the great Care is 
that it be not rotten: As to the reſt, its Colour and Smell make it almoſt 
impoſſible to adulterate it. This is found with the white at the Foot of Mount 
Lebanon, and in many other Parts of Syria. | 
The ancient Greeks were wholly unacquainted with both theſe Roots; the 
later Greeks and the Arabians had them both in Uſe, and make frequent Men- 
tion of them: But the Accounts they leave us of things are ſo very imper- 
feect, that it is not eaſy to gather any thing from them, in this Uncertainty in 
the particular Caſe before us, ſome have thought the white Ben the Root 
of the common white Lychnis, others that of the common wild Parſnep, 
4 and others have gueſſed it to be Zedoary, Eriggo, and Angelica As 
* to the red, it has been ſuppoſed to have been the Root of a Limonium 
of Biſtort, Tormentil of Valerian, and of a Caryophyllata or Avens. There 
| remains no Way to find what the Arabians meant by the Bebmen than to en- 
quire upon the Spot, whether there was any thing at this Time called by 
that Name. Rauwolf took this Method, and diſcovered the Plant called white 
| Ben; but we til] are at a Loſs about the red, till ſome body will take the 
Pains to enquire after it in the ſame Mannen. 
The ſame Virtues are attributed to both the Kinds of Ben, but the white is 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs them in the greateſt Degree; they are ſaid to be great 
= Cordials and Reſtoratives ; they are ſaid to be good alſo in nervous Complaints, 
= and were much in Eſteem from an imaginary Effect in encreaſing the Semen; 
= but the preſent Practice however wholly rejects them. TIENES 


=_ CHAPTER V, 
| SENEKA, 
The Seneca Rattle Snake Root. 


HIS is a Drug lately introduced into the Materia Medica, and which 
ſeemed at one time getting into Uſe apace, but is ſomewhat neglected 
again already. It is a Root of a very ſingular Figure: It runs to four, five, 
or more Inches in Length, and rarely exceeds the Thickneſs of the little Fin- 
ger. It 1s not ſmall or regular in its Form, but variouſly twiſted and con- 
torted, and divided uſually into a Multitude of Branches. It has numerous 
Fibres hanging from theſe, and a Sort of membranaceous Margin which runs 


on each Side the whole Length of them. The greater Part of the Body 
of the Root riſes into Protuberances at various Diſtances from one another; 


and theſe with its twiſted Figure give it a very ſingular Appearance. It is 
otherwiſe of a tolerably ſmooth Surface, and is of a firm Texture, not very 
- heavy, 
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heavy, but 5 hard, and when cut it ſhews a ſmooth and ſomewhat 
gloſſy Surface; it is of a pale and duſky yellowiſh Colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within; it has no great Smell, but is violently acrid and pungent to the 
Taſte, and ſomewhat aromatic. It is te be choſen ſound and firm, and very 
acrid ; there is no eaſy Way of adulterating or ſophiſticating it, its ſingular, 
contorted, and knotty Figure, and the Peculiarity of the membranaceous 
Edge running all along it on each Side, render it too different from all other 


Roots, to let any thing elſe be taken in its Place. 


It was brought into England ſome few Years ago, by Dr. Tennant, a Phyſician, 
who had practiſed many Years in Virginia, where it is produced in great abun- 
dance, and where he had ufed it with great Succeſs. OT 
The Plant which affords it is one of the Diadelpbia Octandria of Linnæus, and 
of the Herbæ flore monopetalo vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed in the Flora 
Virginica by the Name of Polygala Caule fimplici erefo, foliis ovato lanceolatis 
alternis integerrimis racemo terminatrice erento. There generally ariſe a number of 
Stalks from the ſame Root, ſome of which ſtand erect, others lye upon the 
Ground; they ſeldom exceed ten or twelve Inches in Length, and are ſmooth 
and round: The Leaves are fmall and oval, or oblong, and at the utmoſt ſcarce 
an Inch in Length: The Flowers are abſolutely like thoſe of our common Poly- 
gala or Milkwort, but that they are ſmaller and white. 
Dr. Tennant, who brought over this Root into England, gave it the Character 
of a powerful Diuretic, Diaphoretic, and Attenuant ; famous for diſſolving and 
breaking the ſizy Texture of the Blood: He adds, that it ſometimes vomits, or 
goes of by Stool, and that the Indians uſe it as a certain Remedy againſt the 
Bite of the Rattle-Snake : They take the Root internally in Powder, and in 
Decoction, and apply it to the Wound, boil'd in Milk, by way of Cataplaſm ; 
and Dr. Tennant aſſures the World, he has known ſeveral cured by it: It has 
| fince been given in Pleuriſies, and Perepnumonies, with great Succeſs, and is 

commended in all Caſes in which the Blood is known to be thick and ſizey: 
The Roots of the European Polygala were on this Occaſion try d alſo in Pleuriſies, 
and were found to have very good Effect, but inferior to the Seneka. | 


CHAPTER VL 
Rr AaPONTICUM, 


 Rhapontick. 


T HERE. has been ſcarce more Uncertainty and Error, in regard to any 
Root of the Shops, than this Rhapontick ; many have confounded it with 
Rhubarb, and have attributed to Rhubarb what the Antients have ſaid of it; 
ad many have confounded it with the Roots of different Plants of the Dock 
Kind, which, though ſomewhat like it in external Appearance, have not its 
tuve, | 65 | 3 

The true Rhapontick is a large and thick Root, a Foot or more in Length, 
add divided into numerous large Branches: We ſeldom however meet with it 
entire in the Shops, what we ſee of it are uſually Pieces of five or ſix Inches in 
ngth, and of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, ſometimes more, but much 


oftener leſs ; theſe are frequently divided into two or three Branches, but 2 
. wan 
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Centaury in Shape, all this agrees perfectly with the Root we have been here 


high, an 
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uſually they are ſingle, and of a gradually tapering Shape, often nearly of t 
ſame Thickneſs throughout. It is of a rude and wrinkled 9 dhe 
rately heavy, of a ſomewhat ſpungy Texture and not hard, cutting ſmooth] 


and evenly through with a Knife, eſpecially if rub'd with ſome un 8 
Matter firſt, and leaving a ſmooth but not gloſſy Surface; it is external! 


of a duſky brown Colour, and within of a yellowiſh red, but without 
the fine Marbling, or Nutmeg-Grain of Rhubarb. When cut regularly and 
evenly through, it is ſeen to be compos'd of Fibres, which run regularly in 
Form of $!riz from the Center to the Circumference : It has ſomething of the 
Smell of Rhubarb, but very faint; in Taſte it is bitter, ſub- aſtringent and 
acrid, and if it be held ſome Time in the Mouth is tough and glutinous. 
It is to be choſen in moderately large Roots, not too heavy nor too hard, and 
ſach as, when cut tranſverſly, ſhew their Radii or Striæ very plain, and are of 
a ſpungy Texture ; the Dock Roots that it is uſually adulterated with want 


| theſe Characters, and are in general eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their Hardneſs, 


were there no other Characteriſtic. 


 Rhapontick has been known in the earlieſt Times we have any Acco ant of 
Medicine in. This is the Root the antient Greeks call Rhaand Nbeon, and we 


do very wrong when we apply the Virtues they aſcribe to their Rh or Rheoy 
to our Rhubarb, which they were wholly unaquainted with. p 

The Deſcription Dioſcorides gives of their Rha, proves plainly that it was not 
what we call Rhubarb, but this Root; he ſays, it was of a dark duſky Colour 


on the Surface, unpleaſant to the Taſte, and mucilaginous when held long in 


the Mouth; and that it was light and ſpungy, and like the Root of the 


deſcribing, but not at all with Rhubarb. gs 
Ihe Plant which produces the true Rhapontick, or Rhe of the Antients, 


is of the number of the Enneandria trigyma of Linneus. Proſper Alpinus has 
deſcribed it in his Exoticks under the Name of Rhaponticum, and 7 ournefort = 


under that of Rbabarbarum Dioſcoridis et Antiquorum, The Leaves of this 


Plant are large, and like thoſe of the great Burdock, but rounder ; they have 


large and 1 Ribs like thoſe of Plantain, the Stalks grow to three Feet 

are as thick as a Man's Thumb or thicker, hollow, ſtriated, and 
bear at the Top Cluſters of Flowers, which are ſmall and white; the Seeds 
are triangular, and marginated at each Angle. This Plant grows in great 
abundance on the Mountain Rhodope in Thrace, and in Parts of Scyih1a, 


in its wild State; and it is to be met with in many of the European Gardens; 


we have it in England in ſeveral. Es -Y 
The true Rhapontick dry'd is a very valuable Medicine, and it were to be 


wiſh'd we might meet with it more frequently in the Shops; it is leſs purgative 


than Rhubarb, but it is conſiderably more aſtringent, and therefore is to be 


prefer'd to it in Diarrhœas, and many other of the common Caſes in which 


hubarb is given. It is an Ingredient in the Venice Treacle, and in ſome of the 
other old Compoſitions of the Shops, but in theſe Rhubarb is generally uſed in 
its Place. The common Root met with in the Place of Rhapontick, in ſuch 
Shops as pretend to keep it, is that of the Lapatbum hortenſe rotundi folium, or 


Monks Rhubarb, as we vulgarly call it, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sar, 
Oriental Orchis Root, or Salep. 


ALEP is a very ſingular Root in its Figure and Texture. We meet with 
it in ſmall Pieces, the largeſt of them ſcarce exceeding three quarters of an 
Inch in Length, and half an Inch in Diameter ; but the generality of them are 
much ſmaller ; they are of an oblong or oval Figure, ſometimes roundiſh, flat, 
and not ſtrait, but uſually ſomewhat turned or crooked one Way or other; 
they are of a ſomewhat wrinkled Surface, and of an extremely firm -and tough 
Texture, moderately heavy, and very difficultly cut or broken ; they have no 
external Bark or Rind, but are throughout of the ſame Colour, which is a 
_ white, ſometimes a little greyiſh, browniſh, or yellowiſh ; they are ſemi- 
tranſparent ; they are very difficultly powder'd, but when reduced to Pow- 
der they readily melt into a Jelly in Water, a Tea-Spoonful of the Powder 
being ſufficient to * the Conſiſtence of a Mucilage to half a Pint. They 
have ſcarce any Smell, and have a Taſte ſomewhat reſembling that of Gum 
| Trapacanth. | | IP 


| Salep is to be choſen clean, firm, and hard; it is very little liable either to 
Decay, or Sophiſtication. We have it from Turky, © 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Gynandria Diandria of Linnæus, and 
one of the Herbæ bulbeſis affines of Mr. Ray. It is a genuine Orchis, and is 
deſcribed by Tournefort under the Name of Orchis fæmina procerior majore flo- 
re, It is vaſtly plentiful in that Part of the World, and produces larger and 
finer Roots than any of the Orchis Kind with us. The Turks however have a 
peculiar Way of drying them, for our common Methods do not ſucceed ; pro- 
bably the ſame Procefs as is uſed with the Ginſeng in China will be found to do; 
that is, the ſteeping the Roots for ſome Days in Water, then making them 
imbibe the Fume of a Decoction of Rice or Millet, and after this, hang- 
ing them up on Strings to dry. Something like this ſeems to be done to 
the Turkiſo Salep from its Tranſparency, which is a Quality peculiar to the 
Roots dry d in this manner. 7 - . 
The People of the Eaſt are extremely fond of their Salep, they look 
upon it as one of the -greateſt Reſtoratives, and Provocatives to Venery in 
the whole vegetable World. We have it in Eſteem here as a Reſtorative. 
The Eaſtern Nations have a kind of Liquor made of Salep, diffolved in 
Water with ſome Ginger and Honey; they drink this by large Draughts 
u a Time; we generally order it to be thrown into warm Water which it turns 
into a Jelly, and which, with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of Wine and 
Sugar, becomes very pleaſant. 


CHAPTER 


firm Texture, moderately heavy, and not ſo hard but that it may be eafily 


the lower End it is divided into two or more Parts. It is of a v 


the Chamelion albus of Dioſcorides ; whether the Chameleon albus, Ivia, Trine, and 


the World, as Diaſcorides plainly 
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CHAPTER VII. 
| CarLina, | 
Carline Thiſtle Root. 


HE Carlina, or, as others call it, the Chameleon albus, is an oblong Rog 

of the common Kind, running directly down into the Earth in its na- 

tural State, not creeping as ſome others under the Surface. It is uſually dried 
intire for medicinal Purpoſes, and is met with from four to eight Inches in 
Length, of about half an Inch or a little more in Diameter in the thickeſt 
Part. It is of a very irregular Surface, uſually looking Fung and as if eat. 
en in many Places by Inſects, and pierced with little Holes. It is of a tolerably 


cut through with a Knife. It is of a reddiſh brown Colour on the Surface, and 
tolerably white within. It ſometimes runs ſingle its whole L gradually 
tapering in Thickneſs from the Head to the Extremity, and ſometimes near 
ery fragrant 
and agreeable Smell, and of an acrid, aromatic, and not diſagreeable Taſte. 
It is to be choſen in large Roots, tough, not friable, and of a fragrant Smell; 
after it has been kept ſome time dry, it becomes brittle and duſty, and by its 
Loſs of Smell teſtifies that it has loſt its Virtues. TEES 

The Writers on the Materia Medica have been much divided in their O- 
pinions, whether the Carlina or Chamelion albus of our Times, be, or be not, 


Helxine of the Greek Authors, and of Pliny, expreſs all the ſame Plant; and 
that the ſame with our Carlina. This is a Diſpute of the more Conſequence to 

ſpeaks of poiſonous Qualities in the Ixia, and 
yet agrees with all the reſt, that the Ixine and Chamelion albus, as he elſewhere 
calls it, is a ſafe and a valuable Medicine. It appears on the niceſt Enquiry in- 


to the Authors concerned, that the Ixine of Theephraſius, the Helxine vera of 


Pliny, and the Chameleon albus or Carlina of the modern Shops is the ſame Root, 
and that the Chameleon albus of Dioſcorides, which is called alſo Ixia by Play, 
and is the Chameleo albus Apulus purpureo flore Gummifer of Fabius Columna, the 
Carlina Aculos Gummifera of Caſpar Baubine, is the Root of a Plant of the ſame 
Genus with our Carlina, and is as innocent as it, and only differs from it as 


the Root of another Species of the ſame Thiflle ; and finally that though the 


Chameleo albus or Carlina, has been called Ixia by the Greek Authors, yet that 
it was not the poiſonous Ixia they ſpoke of; but that under that Deſignation, 
they always mean ſome other Plant (it is not eaſy to ſay what) by this Name. 

The Plant which produces the Carlina of the Shops, is of the number of the 
Hngeneſia Polygamia æqualis of Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ flore compoſito capitatæ 
of Mr. Ray. It is truly of the Thiſtle Kind, and is deſcribed by all the botanical = 
Authors under the Name of Carlina Acaulos Chameleon albus Matthioli, and Carlina 
Acaulos flore magno albo. The Leaves of this Plant are long and prickly, and are 


uſually diſpoſed ina very regular Manner on the Ground, ſo as to form a Sort of 


Circle. They are five or fix Inches long, and an Inch or a little more in Breadth, 


and are deeply divided at the Edges. In the very Center of this Circle _ the 
Flower 
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Flower which has no Pedicle, but is fixed down to the Root, and is like the 
Heads of our other Thiſtles, rough and prickly, and furniſhed with a Multi- 
tude of white Floſcules, together compoſing what is called the Flower. The 
Seeds are winged with Down like thoſe of the common Thiſtles. 
This is the Plant which produces the true Carlina, the Ixine of Theophraſtus, 
and the Helxine vera of Pliny. The other Species called Chameleon albus by 
Dioſcorides, and Tria by the ſame Author fometimes, and by Pliny, is deſcribed 
v. Fabins Columna under the Name of the gummiferous white Chameleon Thiſtle 
Apulia with purple Flowers. It is ſo nearly allied to the other, that all 
the Difference is in the Flowers being red, whereas that of the other is white, 
and the Leaves being larger and deeper indented, as alſo more white and wool- 
ly. The Root of this Plant however is thicker than that of the other, and 
when cut it yields a milky Liquor; and is alſo of a much ſtronger Smell. The 
; milky Juice that flows out of this Root when wounded, immediately condenſes 
with a Kind of Gum, which is at firſt white, and ſticks like Birdlime to the 
fingers; but it afterwards grows harder and darker coloured, ſometimes indeed 
it becomes almoſt black. The Root of this Plant is not the only Part of it that 
abounds with this Gum. The Head exſudates it alſo in ſome Quantity. 
We do not know this Gum at preſent in the Engliſh Shops, but it is 
preſerved in Italy, and has been kept as a Medicine many Ages ago. The Pea- 
ts of Apulia are at this time the People who gather it in greateſt Quan- 
tity; they call it Cera di Cardo, Thiſtle Wax. The ancient Greeks called it 
lun and Ixia, and Theophraſius Maſtiche acanthice, or Thiſtle Maſtich. It is 
of a pleaſant Smell, and Dioſcorides tells us that the Greeks uſed it as they 
The Root of the Carlina is eſteemed ſudorific, cordial, and alexipharmic : 
| tis not kept in our Shops, but in ſome other Nations it 1s as frequent in Pre- 
ſcription on theſe Occaſions, as Contrayerva is with us. Great Virtues are 
attributed to it alſo in malignant and peſtilential Fevers. The Ancients gave 
it in very free Doſes, and tell us that it was a Remedy for Worms, particu- 
larly for that troubleſome Kind the broad or tape Worm. They alſo had a 
great Opinion of it as an Alexipharmic, and gave it againſt Poiſons and the 
Effects of venomous Bites of Animals. 5 V 
It yet appears however that Dioſcorides ſpeaks of Chamæleon and Ixias, which 
might ſeem to expreſs both the Kinds of Carlina we have been deſcribing, as 
| Poiſonous Roots; ſome have imagined that beſide the Senſe in which we have 
underſtood thoſe Words they had another Meaning, and were both the 
Synonyms of ſome one fatal Plant, wholly different from theſe ; others ſuppoſe 
they mean two Plants both different from theſe ; and ſome declare the Ixia to 
be the Gum of the Chameleon albus ; others that of the Chameleon niger. But 
if we will be determined by the joint Teſtimony of Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, 
and Pliny, we ſhall allow that the Root of the Carling or white Chameleon never 
s meant by the Term Ixia or Chameleon ſimply uſed 3 but that the poiſonous 
Root meant by thoſe Names, is that of the black Chamæleon Thiſtle of Dzo/- 
rides, called alſo Neophonon by that Author, and by Pliny, and always ſpoke 
0 as poiſonous ; whereas theſe very Authors preſcribe vaſt Doſes of the white 
Cameleon Root in many Caſes 8 
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CHAPTER IX. 


IMPERATORIA, 


Maſterwort. 


HE Radix Imperatorie is of the Number of thoſe which ſtand very 
highly recommended by the medical Writers of different Ages, yet are 
diſuſed in the preſent Practice; and at the utmoſt only received as Ingredients 
in ſome Compoſitions. It is to be met with freſh among the People who {ell 
the medicinal Herbs, but the Demand for it in any other State is ſo little, that 
our Druggiſts are not at the Trouble of drying or keeping it. It is an ob- 
long and irregularly figured Root ſending out a vaſt Number of Fibres. It 
is uſually met with in Pieces of three, four, or five Inches long, and of about 
half an Inch in Thickneſs; it is not ſtrait, but —_ contorted, and uſu- 
ally bent two or three Ways in the ſame Piece. Its Surface is wrinkled, ſome- 
times with annular, and ſometimes with longitudinal Furrows, and is moderately 
heavy, very ſolid and fleſhy while freſh, and conſiderably firm and hard when 
dried. It is of a deep duſky brown on the outſide and white within. It cuts 
evenly and eaſily with a Knife : Its Smell is very aromatic and agreeable, and 
its Taſte acrid and aromatic to a very great Degree; the ſmalleſt Piece of it 
chewed a little while fills the Mouth with Saliva. my 
Imperatoria Root is ſo little uſed that there is no Danger of its being ſo- 
phiſticated : As to its Choice if met with dry, all the Caution that is requi- 
ſite is to obſerve that it be ſound 3 but the beſt Way for any who intend to 
ule it, is to dry it hm.. OE 3 
Imperatoria was unknown to the ancient Greets; or if they had any 
Knowledge of it, it was under ſome other Name; and their Accounts of it ſo 
imperfect that we cannot make out any thing by them. This we ſuſpect to 
be the Caſe in regard to many of the medicinal Plants now in Uſe, and as 
People imagine, not named by them; for. before the Introduction of chemi- 
cal Remedies into Medicine, Simples were much more ſtudied than now. 
There has been ſome Confuſion in regard to Words about the Inperatoria; 
that Name has been given to ſome other Plants beſide that properly called by 
it, the Root of which we have here deſcribed. The Meum or Spignel, and the 
Laſerpitium or Laſer wort, have both been called by this Name; and to heighten 
the Confuſion, many other Names have been given to the Imperatoria, as 
Aſtrantia, Magiſtrantiæ Oſtrucium, and Ofteritium, 8 3 
The Plant which produces the Root here deſcribed is of the Number of 
the Pentandria Digynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbæ umbelliftræ of Mr. Rh. 
It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Names of [mpera/0ris 
vulgaris, Imperatoria major and Aftrantia Dadonæi. Its Root creeps under the 
Surface of the Earth, and has a great Number of Fibres. The Leaves are 
alated and compoſed of three Segments: The Stalk is thick, hollow, and 
| ſtriated, and riſes to two or three Feet high. The Flowers are white, and 


diſpoſed in Umbels. The Fruit which ſucceeds theſe is compoſed of two. 
flat oval Seeds. OR Th 
e 
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The Imperatoria Roots we meet with are cultivated in Gardens with us, but 
tho? they are large and fair, they want much of the Fragrancy and Virtues of 
fach as grow wild upon the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains. | 

The Root diſtill'd yields a very conſiderable Quantity of a fragrant eſſential 
Oil. It is a Sudorific, Cordial, and Carminative. Hz 


Nnan recommends it in a 
very remarkable manner in Flatulencies and Cholicks, and ſcarce leſs ardentl 


for the promoting the Menſes, and as a Provocative. It is found to aſſiſt Di- 
geſtion, and to do good in many Diſorders of the Stomach, and is given in ma- 
benant Fevers, and in the Plague itſelf. With all theſe Virtues, many of them 
not attributed to it by fancyful Writers, but really poſſeſſed by it, it is a Re- 

proach to us that we do not bring it more into Uſe. ST 


CHAPTER X. 
Mu, 5 


Spig nell. 


EC UM, or, as it is generally call'd, Meum athamanticum, is one of the 
M ſmaller Roots, and is uſually found with a vaſt Number of Filaments 
or Fibres at its Head, in the manner of the Spikenards, and owing their Ori- 
gin to the ſame Cauſe. ey. 7 ST hs = 
It is an oblong and irregularly figured Root, not ſingle as many of the Roots 
that deſcend perpendicularly into the Earth as it does, are, but divided uſually 
into a great Number of Ramifications. We generally meet with it of two, 
three, or at the utmoſt four Inches long, and about the Thickneſs of a Man's 
little Finger in the largeſt Part: It is ſaewlieg wrinkled on the Surface ; the 
Furrows are not deep, and generally run longitudinally, and ſometimes in Roots 
that have been taken up at a good Seaſon and have been carefully dry'd, there 
ae ſcarce any Wrinkles obſervable at all. It is of a tolerably firm and ſolid 
Texture, but moderately heavy, and not ſo hard but that it cuts eaſily through 
with a Knife. It is of a browniſh red Colour and ſomewhat paler, but of the 
lame ferrugineous Tinge within; when cut evenly through, it is found not 
to be throughout of the fame Texture, but to contain within a ſpungy lax 
Subſtance in the manner of a Pith, round which the firmer cortical Matter is 
regularly diſpoſed; this medullary Part, when the Root is freſh, is almoſt white, 
and even afterwards it is always much paler than the reſt. It is very aromatic 
and fragrant to the Smell, and is of an acrid and aromatic Taſte, but with a. 
Mixture of a diſagreeable bitter in it e Sh 
Meum is to be choſen in the largeſt and moſt branch'd Roots, firm, ſolid, 
| found, and of a good Smell. This laſt indeed is the great Character of its Good- 
| eſs, for it loſes much of is Virtues in keeping, and with them much of its 
ell; and as it is a Root not much uſed, there is ſo great a Probability of 
meeting with it old and ſpoil'd, that the Accident ought to be guarded againſt. 
This Root has been known in Medicine as long as we have Accounts of 
any thing; the earlieſt Greek Writers deſcribe it under the Names of Meon and 
Meion, whence the Latin Meum, and the Arabians have call'd it Mz. The 
addition of Athamenticum to its Name is variouſly accounted for, ſome de- 
re it from the Name of Aibamas a King of Thebes who firſt brought it = 
2 e, 
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Uſe, and others more probably from its being found in great Plenty and Per. 
fection, on Athamas a 1 in Sicily. The Name has been 1 "ay 
improperly given to man Plants, beſide the right one, whoſe Roots we have 
deſcribed, and no one of which anſwers at all to the Deſcription Dioſcorides 
gives of the Plant, as to the Imperatoria, Angelica, and ſome Species of Fennel of 
Cachrys, and of the Myrrhis or Chervill, to the Thyſſelinum of Pliny, and to the 
purple flower'd Alpine Phellandrium of Tournefort. Nor have there been wanti 
on the other hand, to compleat the Confuſion, _—___ Names for the ge. 
nuine Meum. It has been call'd a Tordylium, an Anethum, a Daucey, a Sefeli, 
and an, Jmperateria, and alſo Radix Urfina, Siſtra, Spicula, and Trinochiella, 
The Plant which we determinately call Meum, and which Dioſcorides and the 
reſt of the antient Greeks call'd by the ſame Name, and the Roots of which we 
| Eave been deſcribing in this Chapter, is of the Number of the Pentandria Dj. 
gynia of Linnæus, and of the Herbe umbellifere of Mr. Ray. The Plant grows 
to two Feet or more in Height. Its Leaves are of a deep dark green and y 
finely divided, reſembling in ſome Degree thoſe of Fennel, but that they are 
compoſed of yet narrower or ſlender Segments. The Stalks are hollow and 
ſtriated, and the Flowers, which are ſmall and white, grow in moderately large 
Unmbells or Cluſters, and are ſucceeded each by two oblong and gibbous ſtri- 
ated Seeds. The Plant is commonly call'd Meum by the botanical Writers, 
but Tournefort obſerves that it is a true Species of Fennel, The Pedicles of 
the Leaves are firm and ſtringy, naturally dividing into long and tough Fila- 
ments. The Root is perennial, and as theſe Fibres of the Pedicles are too firm 
to periſh, and rot with the reſt. of the Stalk, they form that tuft of hairy or 
filamentous Matter, which is always found in greater or leſſer Quantity about 
every Root of Mecum that is more than one Year old. . 55 
We have the Plant wild in ſome Parts of England, but not in any Plenty. It 
is frequent in Spain, Italy, Germam, and France, and the Roots we uſe are 
generally imported from one or other of theſe Places. Pliny tells us, that in his 
time it was very ſcarce in 1taly, and was propagated by the People who uſed 
it in Medicine; but either the Romans were then but little acquainted with the 
Products of their own Country, or this Plant has ſtrangely multiply'd itſelf 
- there ine. 5 „„ 8 qo. 
The Roots of Meum, on Analyſis, yield a large Quantity of an eſſential Oil, 
in Part pure and fine, in Part thick, foul, coarſe, and fetid ; it alſo yields a 
Quantity of urinous Spirit not inconſiderable, and a great deal of an acid Phlegm, 
It is in Conſequence of theſe Principles an Attenuant and Diuretic. It is good 
in Cholicks, Flatulencies, Suppreſſions of Urine, and of the Menſes. The old 
Authors tell us, that large Doſes of it frequently repeated, and that for a e 
time together, were apt to create Pains and Diſorders in the Head, but they al 
ſay great things in its Praiſe when given properly. Its Doſe is from ten Grains 
to thirty in Powder, but it is now much diſuſed, and would not be kept at all 
in the Shops, but as an Ingredient in ſome of the ſtanding Compoſitions. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XI. 


AsARU M, 
Aſarabacca. 


| SARABACCA. is of the Number of the ſmall and flender Roots. 
We meet with it in Fragments of four or five Inches in Length, and of 
the Thickneſs of a Crow Quill. Theſe are not even or regular as many other of 
the ſmaller Roots, but variouſly knobbed and jointed, as it were riſing into 
Protuberances, and uſually very crooked. They are furniſh'd with a great man 
- Fibres, which run ſtrait down from ſeveral Parts of them, and are uſually left 
on them by the People who dry them for Uſe. The Roots themſelves creep 
horizontally on the Surface of the Earth, or at the moſt they are hardly buri 
in it. They are when dry'd, and as we fee them among the Druggiſts, of a 
wrinkled Surface, of a tough and firm Texture, not y broken with the 
Hands, but very readily cut through with Sciſſars or with a Knife, as they 
have no woody Vibre in their Center. They are of a duſky whitiſh brown Co- 
bur throughout, only it is a little darker on the Surface than within ; they are 
of a briſk aromatic Smell, and of an acrid and diſagreeable Taſte, with ſome- 
thing of an aſtringent Auſtereneſs in it. TS 3 
Aarabacca is to be choſen new, tough, and of a good Smell. It is not much 
ſubject to Adulteratioh, but when any thing of that Kind is attempted, the 
pale Colour and pungent Smell of the genuine Roots diſtinguiſh them from 
the Counterfeits. The beſt Aſarabacca is that brought from the Levant, the 
Roots of this are larger, more plump, and of a better Smell than thoſe of the 
more Northern Parts of the World; it is very plentiful, wild in France and 
Germany, and we have Abundance of it in our Gardens, but the Roots of 
ſuch when dry'd are much inferior to the others. 8 3 
The Plant which affords the Aſarum Root is one of the Dodecandria Mono- 
Dua of Linneus, and one of the Herbæ flore apetalo five ſtamineo of Mr. Ray. 
lt is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Aſarum, Aſarum 
rare, and Nardus ruſtica. Its Leaves are roundiſh, thick, and of a ſhining 
green, they ſtand ſingle on Pedicles of three or four Inches long: the Flowers 
grow almoſt cloſe to the Ground, and are of a duſky greeniſh purple in Co- 
lour. They are ſucceeded by a Fruit compoſed of fix Seeds. It is a Root of 
conſiderable Virtues in Medicine, but ſomewhat rough and unmanageable in its 
ation. It is a powerful Diuretic and Promoter of the Menſes; it operates 
alſo, and that violently, by Vomit and Stool. It is good in Obſtructions of the 
Viſcera, particularly of the Liver and Spleen, and has been known to do great 
dervice in Jaundice and Dropſies. Quartan Agues have alſo been cured by it 
when long Courſes of other Remedies have fail'd. It is to be given in Infu- 


lon in ſmall Doſes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Es u LA, 
Spurge Root. 


H E Eſala as we meet with it in the Shops is not an entire Root, 
the cortical Part of a Root ſeparated from its inner woody Ma 


or of the ſmaller Pieces of Peruvian Bark : It is — three, or four 
Inches in Length, and of the Thickneſs of a Crow or ſe-Quill ; there is 
ſome larger than this, but it is not the genuine Eſula, but the Root of another 
| Plant of the ſame Genus; the true Eſula is of a ſmooth Surface, and of a firm 
| Texture, not very eaſily cut nor broken; it is light, and is of a reddiſh brown 
1 Colour on the outſide, and of the ſame ſort of Colour, but with leſs of the 
5 brown among it, within: It has ſcarce any Smell, but is very acrid to the Taſte, 
| | and fills the Mouth with Saliva as ſoon almoſt as it is received into it. 
| It is to be choſen moderately firm and hard; it is uſually of a ſmooth Sur. 
face, and ought always to be ſo ; what is wrinkled is ſuch as has been taken up 
at a wrong Time, or ill dry'd. tht BT te ES. <8 
The Plant which produces it is of the number of the Polyandria Monopynia of 
Linnæus, and of the Herbe flore tetrapetalo anomale of Mr. Ray. It is of the 
Tithymal or Spurge Kind, and one of the ſharpeſt and moſt acrid of them, and 
is deſcribed by Authors under the Name of Eſula minor, Pityuſa, and Tithymalus 
Pineus. It grows to eight or ten Inches high: Its Leaves are long and narrow, 
and ſtand very thick upon the Stalks, which afford a great Quantity of an acrid 
milky Juice when broken: The Flowers are ſmall and of a yellowiſh green. 
It is a very powerful Medicine, but ſo rough a one withall, that it is hardly 
ſafe : It purges 1 both by Vomit and Stool, and is recommended in 
Dropfies, but is to be uſed with great Caution: It is a good Method to mace- 
rate it a Day or two in Vinegar before it is uſed, 5 | 


CHAPTER XII. 
Ravpix Cv nocLoss, 
Hounds Tongue Root. 


HE Radix Cynoglaſi is a long and moderately large Root: It frequently | 

8 grows to the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, ſometimes more, and 
though it grows gradually ſmaller toward the Point, yet Pieces of nine or ten 
Inches long are often met with, which at their ſmalleſt End are as thick as ones 
little Finger: Its Surface is tolerably ſmooth, and gives riſe to ſeveral Fibres: 
It is moderately heavy, and of a ſomewhat tough and firm Texture, but not ſo 
hard but that it pretty freely cuts through with a Knife: Its Colour on the out- 
ſide is a dark duſky brown, approaching to black, but with a Mixture of red- 
neſs in it; within it is white: Its Smell is diſagreeable, and of the narcotic 
Kind; its Taſte ſomewhat vapid and mucous, but with a ſort of Sweetnels 
after ward. 1 
1 
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The Plant which affords it is one of the Pentandria Monopynia of Linnæus, 
and one of the Herbe aſperifoliæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the bo- 
tanical Writers under the Nam es of Cynogloſſum, Cynogloſſum majus, and Cyno- 
gloſum vllgare. It grows with us by Way- Sides? and in uncultivated Places: 
it riſes to about two Feet in Height; its Stalks are round and ſomewhat 
hollow, very much branch'd, and cover'd with a fine white Down. The 
Leaves are long and narrow, of a pale green Colour, and hoary; they ſtand on 
the Stalk without Pedicles, and are pointed at the Ends. The Flowers are ſmall 
and of a hollow Form, divided into five Segments at the Edge, and of a dark 
rple Colour: The whole Plant has a ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell, ſuch as 
puts many People in mind of the rank Savour of a Kennel of Hounds. The 
Flowers are each ſucceeded by four Capſules bf a compreſs'd Form, very rough 
on the Surface, and adhering to every thing they touch ; in each of theſe is con- 
tained a flat Seed. Ye = 185 a e 
The Bark, or cortical Part of the Root, has much more Virtue than any | 
other Part of the Plant; it is glutinous in the Mouth, and has a ſomewhar 
| faline, bitteriſh, and ſtyptic Taſte when long chew'd. Chemically analyſed it 


yields firſt a Phlegm limpid with very little Smell, and a ſomewhat ſaline Taſte; 


then a reddiſh, ſub-acid, and auſtere Phlegm ; after theſe a ſmall Portion of an 
akaline Phlegm, and of a thick brown Oil of a very ill Smell. The Remainder 
in the Retort, calcin'd, yields a moderate Proportion of fix'd Salt by Lixi- 
vation, and that is purely of the alkaline King 5 
The Root of Hounds Tongue is emollient, anodyne, and narcotic; it ob- 
| tunds the Acrimony of ſharp Humours, and is a good Medicine in Catarrhs; it 
salſo a gentle Aſtringent, which, with its other Qualities, renders it extremely 
uſeful in Diarrhoeas, Dyſenteries, and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, and in 
Gonorrhœas, and the Fluor Albus. A Decoction of an Ounce of the Root in a 
Pint of Water, with the Addition of a little red Wine, Cinnamon, and fine 
Sugar, makes a pleaſant as well as powerful Medicine in Diarrhœas, and may 
be given without Fear in all Caſes of that Kind, in which any Aftringent can be 
lafe, Externally uſed it is emollient, and is an excellent Ingredient in Ca- 
taplaſms, Fomentations, Ointments, and Plaiſters, as are alſo the Leaves of the 
Plant. It has been recommended by ſome as a certain Remedy even in 
ſcrophulous Caſes : But Ray tells us of a Method of uſing it for that Purpoſe, a 
better than which might indeed eaſily have been thought of, in which, though 
it miſs'd of the intended Effect, it had another not expected. A Child in a 
ſcrophulous Complaint, whoſe Head and Cloaths ſwarm'd, as we expreſs it, 
with Vermin, had the Roots of Hounds Tongue, freſh dug up, continually 
bung abour his Neck by Way of Remedy > and though theſe miſs'd curing the 
Diſcaſe, they deſtroy'd the Vermin. RH. 
The Hounds Tongue Root has given Name to a narcotic Pill of the Shops, 
of which it is a capital Ingredient, and which has been uſed very frequently, 
and with great Succeſs againſt Catarrhs and Coughs of the moſt troubleſome 
Kind, and againſt Epilipſies. 
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Hiſtory, have miſtaken it for a Seed, and it is now pretty uni verſall 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
4 


 SAXIFRAGA, 
. Saxifrage. ; 


_ 


M AN X different Plants have been call'd Saxifrage and Saxifrayje, from 


1 their ſuppoſed Power of diffolving the Stone in the human Bladder, 3 
ower which very certainly none of them poſſeſs. What we keep in the Shops 


at this Time under the Name of Saxifrage, is the Root of a little Plant, di. 


ſtinguiſh'd by the Name of white Saxifrage, from the Colour of its Flowers 


and this Root is of ſo fingular a Figure, that People unacquainted with its 


y known 

under the Name not of Saxi Root but Saxifrage Seed. jen 
| It is a ſmall and granulated Root; ſometimes we meet with Cluſters of theſe 
Granules together, with a number of Fibres hanging from them ; in this Caſe 


we have the whole Root: But more frequently we meet with only the Granules 


| looſe and ſingle, and without their Fibresz and it has been from the Sight of | 


t People have been induced to ſuppoſe the Drug a Seed. Theſe 
Granules are uſually roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, and often larger at one End 
than at the other ; they are of the Size of a ſmall Vetch or Tare, and are of a 
perfectly ſmooth and even Surface, of a ſomewhat lax and ſpungy Texture, not 
over heavy, and cut very eaſily with a Knife: They are of a purpliſh Colour, 
varied with white in different Proportions, but ſometimes, when they have 
been ill dry*d, they are only of a duſky brown : They have ſcarce any Smell, 
and are of a bitteriſh and unpleaſant Tafte. Saxifrage Roots are to be choſen 
freſh dry*d, plump and full; - thoſe which are light and wrinkled have been 
gather*d at a wrong Time of Year, and have very little Virtue. : | 
The Plant which produces them is of the number of the Decandria Digynia of 
Linnzus, and of the Herbæ Pentapetalæ vaſculifere of Mr. Ray. Its Leaves are 
roundiſh, and indented about the Edges : The Stalks are round, and grow to 
fix or eight Inches high; the Flowers are white and beautiful; the Seed-veſſels 
which follow them are divided into two Horns as it were. The Root is full of 
thoſe Granules, which are the Saxifrage of the Shops, about the Bottom of the 
Stalks, and propagates itſelf by means of them. | = : 
, in the Days of the old Writers, does not feem to have been the 


Name of this Plant. Dioſcorides tells us, that what they meant by that Word 


was a ſhrubby Plant full of Branches, and, as he ſays, reſembling Epiibymun ; 
to this odd Deſcription he adds, that it grew in rocky Places: So ſhort and 
imperfect a Deſcription as this, has left the later Writers much at a loſs, as to 
what Plant was meant by it: Some have taken it for a Species of Satureia ot 
Savourys ſome of Serpyilum or wild Time; nay, there have not been wanting 


ſome, who ſuppos'd the common Serpyllum to be the Plant; and others have 


made it a Species of Lychnis or Catchfly. Till we can make out what Plant 
the Antients meant by the Name Saxifrage, we ſhall not be able to reap an 
Benefit from the Accounts they have left us of its Virtues, however intereſting 
they may appear to us. As to aur own Saxifrage, deſcribed in this Chapter, 
we know it to be a good Attenuant and Diuretic: It is good in all * 
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Caſes, and in Obſtructions of the Menſes. We are told alſo of great Virtues 
it has in Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and in Jaundices and Dropſies, which 

ſem to agree well enough with what we really know of it, though we have not 
Experience to warrant them, | 4 


„ 
Brought freſh to the SH O P 8. 


- CHAPTER I. 
ALTH&AA, _ 
 Marſomallow. 


FMAHE Radix Althee is a long and moderately thick Root, and as it is 
perennial it uſually, when taken up from a Plant of ſome Years ſtand- 
ing, has a number of ſmaller Roots abqut it, connected tg it Sideways, at thi 
Head, and running down parallel with it: The larger main Root grows to an 
lack or more in Diameter, though we more uſually meet with it at about half 
that Size; it is aften twelve or fourteen Inches in Length, and goes gradual 
woing from the Head to the Extremity, and is all the Way down urniſhec 
with ſhort Fibres; it is of a pale yellowiſh white on the outſide, and perfectix 
white within conbgerably hard to cut, and of a cloſe Texture: Ita Structure is 
fibrous, ſo that though it be very tough, and difficult to be broken tranſverſely, 
it eaſily ſplits; and any ſmall Fragment of it raiſed in any Part, readily ſepa- 
rates itſelf all along the Root: It is moderately heavy, and when dry'd becomes 
amoſt of a woody Hardneſs ; it has ſcarce any Smell, and very little Taſte, 
but what it has is not diſagreeable. It is full of a ſlimy mucilaginous Liquor, 
ad communicates a gelatinous Quality to Water that it is boil'd in. 
The Plant which it is one of the Menadeipbia Polyandria of Linneus. 
lt is a Native of our own Country, and gow in damp Places, and by the 
Banks of Rivers within the Reach of the Sides: It is very plentiful in many of 
theſe Places, but it thrives ſo well in Gardens, that moſt of the Roots we ſee 
brought to Market are cultivated near London for that Purpoſe. 
The Plant grows to three or four Feet high: Its Leaves are roundiſh, but 
terminate in Points, they are white and ſoft like Velvet. The Flowers are like 
thoſe of the common Mallow, but paler colour'd, almoſt white. The Seeds 
ve placed in the ſame manner, and are of the fame Form with thoſe of the 
common Malloy. The Root ſhou'd be taken up for Uſe when full of Juice, 
ad the cortical Part only uſed ; the Middle or central Part, which is harder 
ad has leſs Virtue, ſhou'd be rejected. A Pound of freſh Marſhmallow Root, 
Uſtiled in a Retort, yields firſt a little more than five Ounces of a limpid 
Liquor without Smell, but of a ſomewhat obſcurely ſaline Taſte; after this 
comes over about twice that Quantity of a Phlegm of a mix d Taſte, ſomewhat 
more ſaline than the firſt, and withal 22 auſtere and acid; then about 
; n wo. 
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two Drams and a half of thick Oil like Butter, ſo heavy that it ſinks in Water. 
The Remainder in the Retort weighs only nine Drams, and is a black Coal, 


this calcined and lixiviated yields about four Scruples of a fix*d alkaline Salt by 
Lixiviation. 5 | FE ; 

The Marſhmallow Root is a very valuable Medicine: It is emollient and 
diuretic : It gives great Relief in Diſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder, whether 
| they ariſe from a too great Acrimony in the TJrine, or from Gravel; its mucous 
Juice ſheathing the Salts of the Urine, and its emollient Qualities giving an 
eaſier Paſſage to the Gravel that loads the Veſſels: It is good alſo in all Diſ- 
orders of the Breaſt and Lungs, ariſing from a thin acrimonious Phlegm; in 
both theſe Caſes a Decoction of the freſh Root is the beſt Form of giving it; in 
Diarrhceas, where the Humor is ſo ſharp as to erode the Inteſtines ; and even 
in Dyſenteries a ſtrong Decoction of Marſhmallow Root, given Clyſterwiſe, is 

alſo of great Uſe. Externally in Form of a Cataplaſm it is excellent for ſoftening 

and maturating hard Tumors; and a Decoction of it, by way of Fomentation, 

for taking down Swellings, and preventing Inflammation. as 

Dr. Seger, in the German Ephimerides, affirms, that the Radix Althee is of 

an acrimonious Nature, becauſe on uſing a Cataplaſm of the Root alone, boil'd 

in Water, the whole Limb to which it was apply'd, was cover'd with Puſtules 

of a very painful and ſharp Kind; but the Matter of theſe Puſtules, un- 

queſtionably, was there before, and wanted only Heat to aſſiſt it to appear in 

that Form, which it would have done on the Application of any other Cata- 

plaſm, whatever it had been made of. This Root is indeed ſo far from being 

acrimonious in its Nature, that a Mucilage of it is one of the beſt Applications 

that can be uſed for taking off the Pain, raiſed by the Acrimony of Sinapiſms 
" nnd other things of that Kind. We may fee by this however, how many 
= 2 od Medicine may fall under Cenſure, from the imperfect underſtanding 
HR VMMWbhen Decoctions of Marſhmallow Roots are intended for internal Uſe, they 

1 muſt not be made too ſtrong; as too heavy a Mucilage is apt to offend the 
=_ Stomach : An Infuſion made by pouring boiling Water on them, is indeed 
3 greatly preferable to a Decoction in moſt Caſes. Beſide the Uſe of this Root 
18 in extemporaneous Practice, it is an Ingredient in the Syrup, and Ointment, 


which take their Name from it, and in ſeveral other of the Compoſitions of 
the Shops. 1 eee 


CHAPTER II. 


| Rabix PeTROSELINI, 
| Parſley Root. 


44 | HE Radix Petroſelini is one of the long Roots that penetrate perpendi- 
|} 14 cularly into the Earth. It grows to the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, 
4 and to five, ſix, or more Inches in Length. It is always thickeſt at the Top, 
4 and from thence grows gradually taper to the other End, where it ſometimes 

divides into two or three Branches, ſometimes terminates in a ſingle Fibre. It 
is of a ſmooth Surface, and of a conſiderably firm Texture, very tough and 
hard to break tranſverſely, but eaſily cut through with a Knife, or ſplit * 
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wiſe. It is of a white Colour both within and without, and of a fragrant Smell, 
| and an aromatic and acrid Taſte. oy FIC > Tam 

The Plant which affords it us is the common Parſley of our Gardens, one of 
the Pentandria Digynia of I innæus, and of the Herbe umbellifere ſeminæ breviore 
of Ray. Chemically analyſed it yields firſt a colourleſs Phlegm, almoſt inſipid, 
but of a ſomewhat obſcurely ſaline Taſte, and of the Smell of the Root; after 
this comes over a large Quantity of an acid and ſomewhat auſtere Phlegm ; 
then a ſmaller Quantity of a reddiſh empyreumatic Phlegm, containing a large 
Portion of a volatile urinous Salt, and a thick dark brown Oil. The Re- 
mainder, in the Retort, 1s a light black Coal, which, calcin'd in an open Fire, 
yields a ſmall Portion of a fix d alkaline Salt by Lixiviation. 1 
Parſley Root is one of the five greater opening Roots: It is an Attenuant, 
Aͤperient, Detergent, and Diuretic: It is given in Diet-Drinks in chronic 
Caſes ariſing from the Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and is in any Form a 
powerful Diuretic. uk RT 


* 


CHAPTER I. 


Ravix Rvser, 
| Root of Bulther's Broom. 


HE Radix Ruſci is one of thoſe which do not — perpendicularly 
T into the Ground, but creep under the Surface of it. It is of in irregular 
Figure, and is uſually met with in Fragments of ſix, eight, or ten Inches long, 
and of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb: Its Surface is very uneven and 
regular, ſometimes crack*d and full of Hollows, and at others full of Protu- 
berances in ſeveral Parts: It ſends out a great many Fibres all along, and is 
uſually crooked, and often branch'd ; its Texture is conſiderably denſe and 
firm, it is heavy, and very tough, and is of a pale Colour on the Surface, and 
— — within; it has ſcarce any Smell, but a ſlightly acrid and diſagreeable 
1 | e Be & mA * 
The Plant which riſes from it is one of the Diæcia Syngeneſia of Linnæus, and 
one of the Herbæ Baccifere of Mr. Ray. It is common in our Heaths, and other 
dry barren Places, and is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name 
of Ruſcus, Bruſcus, and Scopa regia. It is a low but woody Plant; its Stalks are 
green, but very tough and woody, they grow to a Foot or more in Height, 
and are thick ſet with Leaves, of the Shape of thoſe of the common Myrtle, but 
very thick and rigid, and terminating in a Spine at the Point. The Flower is 
ſmall, and of a greeniſh white; it grows not on a Pedicle, as in the generality 
of Plants, but on the middle Rib of the Leaf, and is ſucceeded by a round 
Berry, of the Bigneſs of a Pea, green at firſt, but as red as Coral when ripe. 
The Radix Ruſci, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a colourleſs Phlegm of no 
remarkable Smell, but of a very ſlightly acid Taſte; after this a Phlegm ſtill 
colourleſs, in the firſt Runnings more acid, and toward the laſt auſtere; and 
after this a Quantity of a thick browniſh Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, 
calcin'd in an open Fire and then lixiviated, yields a ſmall Quantity of a fix'd 
akaline Salt, about two Scruples from every Pound of the Root. 7 


5 The 
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Surface of the Ground, and generally is ſo en 


and ſomewhat like Grains of Wheat in Sha 


ſaline Taſte; with the 
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The Root is one of the five aperient ones, and is celebrated by Authors as a 
very powerful Attenuant, and Reſolvent: It is good in all chronic Caſes, and 


is frequently preſcribed in Diet- Drinks intended to open Obſtructions of the 
Viſcera, or to promote the Diſcharge by Urine. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rapix Graminis, 
Graſs Roots. 


THE Radix Graminis is a ſmall Root, of the Thickneſs of a Wheat 
Straw, and of a very confiderable Length ; it runs along juſt under the 
| led with the other Roots of 
the ſame Plant growing near it, that it is not to be taken up ſingly, but in 
Tufts or Bundles. We meet with it of the Length of two or Feet; it is 
knotted or jointed, at certain Diſtances, of four, five, or fix Inches ; its Surface 
elſewhere is very ſmooth and gloſſy; its Colour is a yellowiſh white on the 
Surface, and a purer white within : It is of a firm Texture, extremely to 


but eaſily cut through with a Knife, or Sciſſars, and has ſcarce any Smell, but 
a ſweetiſh herbaceous Taſte, with ſomewhat auſtere 
ſome Time held in the Mouth. 


or ſtyptic, after it has been 
The Species of Graſs, of which this is the Root, is the 8 eat Torment of qur 


Gardners and Farmers: It grows every where in cultivated Ground, and if not 


carefully deſtroy*d, will ſtarve and deſtroy whatever is ſown there. It is one of 
the Triandria Digynia of Linnæus, and is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers 


under the Name of Gramen Caninum; Gramen arvenſe radice repente, and Gramen 
repens Triticea Spica, The Stalks are ſlender, but very tall; the Leaves ſtand 


ſingly at the Joints four or five on the Stalks; the Spike conſiſts of two Series 
of Flowers, and afterwards of Seeds, which are oblong, of a browniſh Figure, 


Graſs Roots, moderately dry'd and RIA in a Retort, yield firſt a ſmall 
Portion of a limpid almoſt inſipid Phlegm, with only a faint Acidity, and with- 


out any Smell; after this comes over a more acid Phlegm, the laſt Runnings 


of which are very ſtrongly ſo, and withal very auſtere; after this a wh 
Quantity of a brown wr ge gr Liquor, very acid, very auſtere, and of : 
e 


and a ſmall Portion, about three Drams from the 
Pound, of a brown, fœtid, and thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, cal- 


cin'd and lixiviated, yields a fix d alkali Salt, in the Proportion of about two 
Scruples and a half from the Pound. The Taſte of the Roots of Graſs is plain- 


ly ſaccharine, but has the Auſterity of the aftringent Plants with it: They are 


cooling, aperient, and diuretic ; they are given with great Succeſs in Decoction 


in Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, and in Suppreſſions of Urine. 
Hoffman greatly recommends this mild and gentle Attenuant in Caſes of Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera, attended with Feveriſhneſs ; for he obſerves, that it 
effects its Buſineſs without the leaſt heating of the Parts, and that it excels moſt 
other of the vegetable Aperients in this Reſpect; alſo that it has an after Aftrin- 
gency, that when the Cauſe of the Obſtruction is remov'd, ſtrengthens the 


Parts, and reſtores them to their proper Tone. The Country People give 


Children 


children a ſtrong Decoction of Graſs Roots to deſtroy Worms, but with what 
Succeſs is not certainly known. The expreſs'd Juice of the Roots is recom- 
mended in Spittings of Blood, and in Hzmorrhages of all Kinds; and Authors 
tell us of great Cures perform'd by it. It is a common Ingredient in diuretic 
and aperient Decoctions, and is alſo an Ingredient in the Syrup of Marſh- 
mallows, and-ſome other of the Compoſitions of the Shops. a 


CHAPTER V. 
Rapix AsPARAG1, 
Aſparagus Root. 


INH E Afparagus Root is compoſed of a great number of ſingle and ſepa- 
IJ rate Parts, all ariſing from 4 ſame Head. Theſe are — Vert or i. oh 

in Length each, and of the Thickneſs of a Gooſe Quill : Their Surface is toler- 
ably ſmooth, they are moderately heavy, and very firm and tough, ſo as to 
break tranſverſely with great Difficulty, but they eaſily ſplit all \ way up : 
are of a tolerably-firm Texture, and of a duſky browniſh white Colour 
on the outſide, and of a pure white within; t 
are ſoft and mucil 
are to be 


Mouth, and of a ſome what ſweet Taſte. 


Herbe Bacciferæ of Mr. Ray. It is very well known in our Gardens, where it 
x cultivated for the ſake of its firſt Shoots for Food. The botanical Authors 
have all deſcribed it under the Name of Aſparagus Sativus, and A/paragus Hor- 
eis. The Plant, when fully grown, bears very little Reſemblance to the 
oung Shoots we are inted with at our Tables; it grows to three Feet in 
ight; its Stalk is ſlender and branch'd; its Leaves narrow, and an Inch long; 


of a fine gloſſy red Colour. 1 N 
A Pound of freſh Af s Roots, diſtill'd in a Balneum Mariz, yield firſt 
ſomewhat more than half their Weight of a colourleſs Phlegm, of an herbaceous 
Smell, and a ſomewhat fainty ſaline Taſte ; after this come over about two 
Ounces of a ſtill colourleſs but ſubacid Liquor. The Remainder in the Alem- 
die, being put into a Retort, yields firſt near an Ounce of a reddiſh, acid, 


empyreumatic Liquor, containing a volatile urinous Salt, and about two Drams 


then lixiviated, yields about half a Dram of a fix'd alkaline Salt. 
The Aſparagus Root is eſteem'd a powerful Diuretic, and has the Credit of 
being one of the five opening Roots of the Shops: It is given in Decoction, but 
that ſeldom alone, but with the other diuretic Roots ; and it is an Ingredient in 
the Syrup of MarſhmatHows, and ſome other of the Compoſitions of the Shops. 
The young Shoots of Aſparagus, as we eat them at Table, have evidently a 
very great diuretic Virtue z they communicate alſo a remarkably diſagreeable 
Smell to the Urine, and that within a very little Time after eating, 


= CHAPTER 


they have no remarkable Smell, but 


inous in the | 
aka large, firm, and hard, and full of Juice. The Plant 
which affords them is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Linneus, and of the 


ts Flowers ſmall and of a pale green, and its Berries of the Size of a Pea, and 


acrid, and auſtere Liquor; after this about three Drams and half of an alkaline 
of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd in an open Fire and 


s 
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Figure, with a number of Fibres growing from the Baſe, and the Appearance 
of ſome Leaves from the Top: It is not a ſolid and uniformly fleſhy Root, but 


Knife. It has a faint raw Smell, and an extremely acrid and nauſeous Taſte. In 


all the reſt uſually is, except it have been partially affected by Bruiſes. 


Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ bulboſa radice predite of Mr. Ray. It is deſcrib · 
ed by Authors under the Name of Scilla vulgaris, Scilla radice rubra, and 


. —_ 
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in Medicine: The Apothecaries cut the Root perpendicularly in two, and 


The 8 UI L I. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FT i 25 | SCILLAy 
. | The Squill. 


H E Squill is a large Root of the bulbous Kind : It is frequently of the 
Size of a Man's Fiſt,; ſometimes larger: It is of two Kinds, the white 
and the red, differing littlè Stherwiſe tan in Colour, though the Roots of two 
different Species of Plant. The we is ſometimes brought over to us among 
the red, but it is the laſt that is generally met with in our Shops. This is a 
heavy and juicy Root, of a roundiſh, or more frequently a ſomewhat oval 


is compoſed of a number of thick Coats or Skins like an Onion; theſe are 
whitiſh in the internal Part, and reddiſh toward the Surface, where they grow 
thin and dry; the whole Root is ſo ſoft that it is eaſily cut through with a 


ſeparating the Coats, and eſpecially on breaking any of the inner ones, there is 
a thick and viſcous whitiſh Juice extravaſated, which is ſo ſharp and pungent 
as not to be born upon the Tongue, and which on only rubbing it on the Skin 
in any tender Part, raiſes Pimples with a very troubleſome Itching. 

Squills are brought us from the Coaſts of Spain, where they grow in vaſt 
abundance. They are to be choſen large, ſound, freſh, and full of Juice, firm 
throughout, and not flabby in any Part. They generally begin to decay about 
the Head, for which Reaſon that Part ſhould be farſt examin'd, if that is ſound 


The Plant which riſes from this Root is one of the Hexandria Monogynia > 


Omithogalum Maritimum. The Stalk which produces the Flowers grows to two 
Feet or more in Height, and there are a great number of them in a large and long 
Spike: They are ſmall and white, and are ſucceeded by a roundiſh Fruit raiſed 
in three ſlight Ridges, ſo as to appear obſcurely trigonal, containing a Quantity | 
of ſmall black Seeds in three trigonal Cells. The Leaves do not appear till 
after the Flowers; they are large and long, of a deep green Colour, fleſhy and 
Full of an acrid Juice. The middle Part of the Root of the Squill is only uſed 


ſeparating the Heart and the outer Parts, they expoſe the others, carefully taken 
one from another, to dry, This is a long Operation, and they often grov 
mouldy during the Time. 5 55 
The Squill is extremely acrid, attenuant, and diſſolvent: It is apt to prove 
emetic in whatever Form it is given, but this may be prevented, by adding 2 
few Grains of Cinnamon to it; it then becomes a powerful Medicine in all Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera: It promotes Urine and the Menſes, and cuts the 
tough Phlegm, which almoſt choaks People in Aſthmas, and many other Dit- 
orders of the Breaſt. The moſt uſual Form, in which it is preſcrib'd, is that of 
the Oxyme!!, made of a ſtrong Infuſion of the Root in Vinegar made into 3 
Syrup with Honey, 0 HATE 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Ravix PoLvpODII, 
Polypody Root. 


HE Radix Polypodit is one of thoſe Roots that do not deſcend perpendicularly 
into the Earth, but creep under the Surface this indeed very frequently 
55 in great Part upon the Surface, though ſometimes bury'd an Inch or more 
in Depth. It is a very ſingularly ſhap'd Root, and is eaſily known from all the 
other medicinal ones at Sight: It is of an oblong but irregular Figure, of the 
Thickneſs of a large Gooſe-Quill, ſometimes of one's little F inger: It is three, 
four, or more Inches in Length, and- is ſometimes ſingle, but frequently 
branch'd, and is every where of the ſame, or nearly the ſame Thickneſs : Its 
Surface is extremely rough and irregular, uſually crooked or contorted more 
or leſs, and has a number of irregular Dents and Protuberances in it. It is 
ſometimes naked, but more uſually it is cover'd with a rough fibrous Matter 
from its lower Part it always ſends out a great number of Fibres : Its Co- 
lour on the Surface is a duſky brown, within it is greeniſh; it has no very 
remarkable Smell, but is of a ſweetiſh Taſte when firſt taken into the Mouth, 
after wards ſomewhat auſtere, and upon the whole very nauſeous. TE e 
The Plant which riſes from it is one of the Cryptogamia of Linnæus, and one 
of the Herbe Epipbylloſperme of Ray. It is common with us on the Banks of 
Ditches where there are Stumps of old Trees, on Walls, and by the Sides of 
Woods; what grows on the Oak has been efteem'd like the Miſletoe of the 
ſame Tree, to have more Virtue than what is found in any other Place, but it 

x obſervable that very little of it is found on the Stump of that Tree; and it is 
ſomewhat ftrange, that the Oak, a Tree whoſe Juices are all of the aſtringent 
Kind, and that in a very high Degree, ſhould be ſuppos'd to add to the Virtue 
of a purging Root by its growing over it. 

The Plant grows to fix, eight, or ten Inches high; it conſiſts only of a ſingle 
Leaf, ſeveral of which ariſe from the different Parts of the Root, and each of 
which is a diſtinct and perfect Plant; this Leaf is form'd of a ſmall but tough 
' Salk, which from the Middle upwards, or for more than the upper half, be- 

comes a middle Rib, beſet on each Side with oblong and narrow Pinne, divid- 
ed nearly to the Baſe; on the back of theſe are found a number of round yel- 
lowiſh Spots, diſpoſed in a regular Order, which are the Congeries of the Seed- 


Veſſels of the Plant. | | 5 
Polypody Root, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a large Quantity of a 
colourleſs hlegm, of a faint Smell, and of an inſipid Tafte, but with ſome 
obſcure Acidity in it; after this riſes a more acid Phlegm, then a colour'd 
Liquor of an empyreumatic Smell, and auſtere Tafte ; and after this a ſmall 
Portion of a reddiſh Liquor, with a ſtrongly empyreumatic Flavour, and with 
a Taſte of a volatile Alkali in it; after this comes qver a moderately large 
Quantity of an Oil, ſomewhat thick and of a brown Colour, and ftrongly em- 
pyreumatic Smell. The Remainder in the Retort is a light black Coal, which, 
alkin'd and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Quantity of a fix'd Salt, but that not of 
the alkaline, but merely of the Sal Salſus Kind. | 
40 Polypody 
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Polypody has been at all Times celebrated for Its Virtues in Medicine : It 
ſtands in the rank of purging Roots, but its cathartic Virtue is ſo ſmall, that it 
is not to be given alone in this Intention, though join'd with other Purges it ii 
not without its Uſe. It is attenuating and diſſolvent, and has been found of 
great Service in Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It is given in purging Diet- 
drinks, in ſcorbutic, and in hypochondriac Caſes with Succeſs; it is alſo an 
Ingredient in the Lenitive Electuary, and in ſeveral other of the officinal Com- 
poſitions. | : 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Rab Fitiers, 
Fern Root. 


: HIS is a Root of a very ſingular Figure, and eaſily A by it at Sight, 


from all the other Roots uſed in Medicine. It is of an irregular Shape, 


| often as thick as a Child's Wriſt, or more, though ſometimes much ſmaller , 


and of eight, ten, or twelve Inches in Length. Its Surface is extremely irregular 
from the great numbers of Protuberances it thruſts out: It is ſometimes ſingle, 
but more frequently branch'd, and ſends out from different Parts a great Quan- 
tity of Fibres. It is of a lax Texture, brittle, and not very. heavy : Its Colour 
on the Surface is a dark duſky brown or blackiſh, within it is whitiſh ; it has 
a raw and peculiarly diſagreeable Smell, though not a very ſtrong one, and is 
of a ſweetiſh Taſte when firſt taken into the Mouth, but afterwards bitteriſh 
and auſtere, on the whole very diſagreeable. VV 
The Plant which riſes from this is one of the Crypiogamia of Linneus, and 
one of the Herbæ Epiphylloſperme of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical 
Writers under the Name of Filix mas vulgaris, and Filix non ramoſa dentata. 


It is common on the Stumps of Trees in Woods, and on the Banks of Ditches 


with us: The Leaves at their firſt appearing are roll'd up in a remarkable man- 
ner, and make a kind of ſpiral Button at the Top of a thick and downy Stalk, 
of five or ſix Inches long; they afterwards expand, and are form'd of a num- 
ber of ſmall Pinnules dentated on the Edges, and ſet cloſe by one another on 
lender Ribs, the whole making a large and very handſome compound Leaf; 


on the back of theſe Pinnules are produced the Seeds, they are ſmall and ex- 


tremely numerous, „ „ 
The Root of the Male Fern, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a moderate 
Qyantity of a limpid and colourleſs Phlegm, of ſcarce any Smell, and only a 
very obſcure and faintly acid Taſte ; after this rifes a Liquor at firſt colourlehs, 
and more ſtrongly acid than the former, and towards the laſt Running colour'd 
of a browniſh Hue, and in Taſte very auſtere z after this comes over a ſmall 
Quantity of an empyreumatic browniſh Liquor, of an auſtere and ſomewhat 
acid Taſte, and highly ſated with a volatile alkaline Salt; after this a little Oi 
of a browniſh Colour comes over. The Remainder, in the Retort, is a light 
black Coal, which, when calcin'd and lixiviated, yields a very ſmall Portion 
of fix*d Salt, not more than fifteen Grains from the Pound, and that not of an 
alkaline Kind, but a mere Sal Salſus, EY 
The 
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Tr 
The Antients uſed the Root, and the whole Plant in Decoctions and Diet- 
drinks, in chronic Diſorders of all Kinds ariſing from Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 
icularly in hypochondriac Caſes, and in Obſtructions of the Spleen and 
13 There are not wanting, among the Moderns, Authors who give it 
2s high a Character as the Antients have done in theſe Caſes, but *tis an ill 
taſted Medicine, and is much diſuſed at preſent in the Shops. The Country 
People eſteem it a ſovereign Remedy for that troubleſome Diſtemper the 
Rickets in Children, and they give it alſo in Powder, after drying it in an 
Oven, to deſtroy Worms. „ Ws 
There are two other Plants of the Fern Kind, celebrated alſo for their Virtues 
by medical Writers; theſe are the common Female Fern, the Flix fæmina, 
and the Oſmunda regalis or Oſmund Royal. Theſe however poſſeſs no other 
Virtues than thoſe of the former, and theſe in a leſs Degree, as is plain from 
an Analyſis of them, ſo that this is the Kind that ought to retain its Place in 
the Shops.. . POLE E 5 4s 


CHAPTER IX. 
 Rapix SCROPHULARIZE, 
Figwort Root. 


HE Scropbularia Root is of a very ſingular Figure, and is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd 
by it at Sight from all the other medicinal Roots. It is of the number 
af thoſe that creep under the Surface of the Ground; it is uſually of the Thick- 
wels of a Man's Finger, or more, of an oblong Figure, nearly as thick at one 
End as the other, and full of Protuberances on the Surface, reſembling a kind 
ef little Kernels; theſe ſtand ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes four or five together, 
and between them there are a great number of Fibres produced, which ſtrike 
deep into the Ground. TM why : | 
The Root itſelf is fleſhy, and. full of Juice, of a compact Texture, moderately 
heavy, and of a whitiſh Colour on the outſide, and of a pure white within : It 
has no great Smell, but its Taſte is ſomewhat acrid and diſagreeable. 
The Plant which riſes from it is one of the Dichnamia Angioſpermia of 
Linneus, and one of the Herbe flore monopetalo vaſculifere of Mr. Ray. It is 
common under ſhady Hedges, and in Woods, and is deſcrib'd by all the 
botanical Writers under the Name of Scropbularia major, and Scropbularia vul- 
Joris major. It grows to three or four Feet high: The Stalk is ſquare and 
hollow: The Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and are indented on the Edges, broad at 
the Baſe, and narrow at the Point: The Flowers are ſmall, and of a duſky 
purple Colour. = . 3 
The Scrophularia Root, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a colourleſs Phlegm, 
of a ſaline Taſte but very faint, and with that of a latent Acidity ; after this 
comes over another Liquor, colourleſs at firſt and more ſtrongly acid, after- 
wards a little browniſh and auſtere ; after this comes over a ſmall Quantity of a 
reddiſh Liquor, containing ſome Portion of a volatile alkaline Salt, and with it 
lome Remains of the Acid ; laſtly a thick Oil in ſmall Quantity, and of a brown 
olour. The Remainder in the Retort, calcin'd and lixiviated, yields a ſmall 
Portion of an alkaline Salt. 55 — 
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It is eſteem'd externally as a Remedy for the Piles, and for King's-Evil 


Sores. It is generally made into an Ointment for theſe Purpoſes, but ſ 
give it alſo internally in Diet-drinks. 3 » but ſome 


CHAPTER X. 
__ Ravix NyMrHKÆ ALB, 
White Water Lily Root. 


ls is one of the largeſt Roots that come into the Shops. It is of the 
number of thoſe that run horizontally, not that pierce down ſtrait into 
| the Ground: It grows to three or four Feet in Length, and to the Thickneſs of 
=. a Man's Leg, or more: The Surface is very rough and uneven, full of Protu- 
| | berances or Knots, and of Depreſſions in Form of Holes or Cuts: It is of 
:| very lax and ſpungy Texture, and ſends out a vaſt number of thick and large 
' Fibres. It is but light, and not very hard, though ſomewhat tough; it cuts 
eaſily, and is of a dark Colour without, and white and ſpungy within; it is of 
a faint Smell, and of a ſomewhat acrid Taſte. 5 1 
The Plant which riſes from it is one of the Pohandria Monagynia of Linneus, 
and one of the Herbæ Pentapetaloides vaſculiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed 
by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Nymphea Alba, and Mu- 
| fPhea Alba major, and is common in our Rivers, and other large Waters. 
The Leaves are ſingle, and ſtand an extremely long Pedicles ; they are of a 
roundiſh Figure, and very gloſſy Surface; they are thick and ſpungy, and lye 
OOO ES VO 
The Flowers alſo ſtand on ſeparate Pedicles, one on each; theſe, like thoſe of 
the Leaves, are very long, thick, and full of a ſpungy Subſtance : The Flower 
is large and beautiful, compos'd of a number of white Petals, with a Cluſter 
of yellow Apices on their Stamina in the Middle. It is ſucceeded by a large Seed- 
_ Veſſel, green and of a roundiſh Figure. It flowers in Fuly and Aug, 
The Root of the Nympbea, chemically analyſed, yields firſt an infipid 
Phlegm of an herbaceous Smell; after this a large Quantity of a colourleſs 
Phlegm, of a ſubacid, and ſamewhat auſtere Taſte ; then a reddiſh and empy- 
reumatic Liquor, of more ſtrongly acid Taſte; and after this a Liquor Kill 
_ reddiſh, and of an urinous and alkaline Taſte ; and finally a brown Oil in con- 
fiderable Quantity. EM 5 „„ 
The Remainder in the Retort is a light black Coal, from which, by Calci- 
nation and Lixiviation, may be drawn a moderate Portion of a fix d alkaline 
Salt. The Antients were well acquainted with the Virtues of this Root. Th 
pPbraſtus recommends it externally, as a Styptic to ſtop the bleeding of Wounds; 
and others, of the old Writers, give it great Praiſes as an Aſtringent for in- 
ternal Uſe. At preſent it is not much known in the Shops, but the common 


People uſe it internally for the Fluor Albus in Women, and for Gleets and ſemi- 
nal Weakneſſes in Men. POT 
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CHAPTER XI. 


 Ravix LIIII Arr, 
White Lily Root. 


It grows to the Size of a Child's Fiſt, and is, though of a Figure ap- 
8 to globular, yet ſomewhat flatted at the Bottom, protuberant at the 


ides, and ſmaller toward the Top than in any other Part. Its Surface is very 


uneven, for it is not of one ſolid Maſs or uniform Subſtance as ſome of the 
round Roots, nor compoſed 'of Coats compleatly covering one another, as 
others, but of a Multitude of ſmall Scales of an oblong, ſomewhat broad, and 
pointed Figure, and of a thick and fleſhy Texture ; theſe are affixed together 
at the Baſe, and laid ſo regularly Side by Side, and over one another, that toge- 
ther they form the regular Figure already mentioned. The Root has a Number 
of large Fibres growing from its Baſe ; it is conſiderably heavy, very ſuccu- 
nt, and its Juice is of the thick mucilaginous Kind: It is ſo ſoft that it is eaſily 


cut through with a Knife. Its Colour is white both on the Surface and within, 


mud it has a faint Smell and a mucous vapid Taſte. 


The Lily is one of the Polyangria Monogynia of Linnæus, and one of 


the Herbæ bulboſe of Ray. The Species whoſe Root is uſed in Medi- 
cine is the common white flowered Kind, well known in our Gardens, and 


deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the Names of Lilium candi- 
dum, and Lilium album flore ereto. The Stalk grows to three or four Feet 
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HE white Lily Root is moderately large and of a roundiſh Figure : 


high; the Leaves are long and narrow, and the Flowers large, white, and _ 


| very fragrant. The Seed-Veſſel is large, and of a trigonal Figure, and con- 
tains a great Number of marginated reddiſh Seeds, lying in double Rows in 


three Cells. It is a Native of Syria, and there grows abundantly in the Sand, 
ad by the Sides of Hills. T9 


The Roots of the white Lily, chemically analyſed, yield a large Quantity of 


Phlegm, the firſt Runnings of which have neither Taſte nor Smell ; but what 
follow are ſaltiſn, then empyreumatic, ſubacid, and finally urinous and of 


the alkaline Kind; after theſe ſome alkaline volatile Salt concretes in a ſolid 


Form, and ſome thick brown and ill ſcented Oil. The Remainder, calcined 
and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Portion of a fixed alkaline Salt. = 

The Roots of the white Lily are principally uſed externally ; they are e- 
mollient, maturating and ſuppurative, and that in no ſmall Degree; and there- 
fore are made Ingredients in Cataplaſms intended for theſe Purpoſes with Suc- 


ceſs. The common Way of uſing them is boiled and bruiſed, but ſome prefer 
the roaſting them till tender, and then beating them to a Paſte with Oil, in 


which Form ſome fay they are excellent againſt Burns. Gerard gives us an Ac- 

count of their being given internally in Dropſies with great Succeſs ; he ſays 

that Loaves were made of common Barley Flower, and the Juice of this Root, 

which were baked in the common Way, and that the Patient eat them and no 

other Bread; and that in a Month or ſix Weeks the Cure was completed with- 
out the Uſe of any other Means. PE = 
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The Flowers of the white Lily are eſteemed alſo emollient and anodyne ; 
They are uſed externally only, and that either in Form of a Cataplaſm or of 
an Oil by Inſolation. This is often mixed in Cataplaſms, or the Limb is 
thoroughly anointed with it, and a common Cataplaim is afterwards applied. In 
the making this Oil the Flowers ſhould never remain more than three Days 
in it; freſh ones ſhould then be put in, and the ſame repeated a. third Time: 
the Oil will then have the fine perfumed Smell of the Lily. But if any of 
the Parcels of Flowers be left longer-in the Oil than this Period, their aqueous 
Humour gets out and fouls the Oil, and it will never after have a good Smell. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RADix PoLyYGonaT1, 
Solomon's Seal Root. 


HE Radix Polygonati is a moderately large Root, of an irregular and 
oblong Form : It is not of the Number of thoſe that go ſtrait down 
into the Earth, and are largeſt at the Head, and grow gradually ſmaller all the 
Way down: It is throughout its whole Length much of the fame Thickneſs, 
and in its natural Situation it runs horizontally under the Surface, and ſends 
up new Stalks at the Diſtance of two, three, or more Inches. It is uſually, when 
well grown, as thick as a Man's Finger, and we have it in Pieces of four, five, 
or more Inches long ; its Surface is very irregular and rugged ; it has odd 
Protuberances in ſeveral Parts, and in others a Sort of flat Depreſſions, reſem- 
bling the ae T. of a Seal, from whence it had its Name. It is of a mode- 
rately compact Texture, very fleſhy and full of Juice, and that of a thick 
mucilaginous Kind. It 1s conſiderably heavy, ſomewhat tough, but eaſily 
cut through with a Knife; its Colour is white on the outſide and within, and 
its Smell faintiſh ; its Taſte is mucilaginous and ſweetiſh, but ſomewhat acrid 
withal, and bitteriſh afterwards. . 605 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Linnæu, 
and one of the Herbæ bacciferæ of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by all the bota- 
nical Writers under the Name of Polygonatum vulgare Sigillum Solomonis, and Po- 
Hgonatum latifolium vulgare. The Stalks are round, and grow to about two Feet 
in Height; the Leaves are oblong, broad, and ribbed like thoſe of Plantain. 
They ſtand on one Side of the Stalk, on the other Side there ſtands a Row of 
Flowers, which are ſmall, white, and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the ww 
of the Valley. Theſe are ſucceeded by round Berries, green at firft, and al- 
terwards of a blueiſh black; they are of the Size of Ivy-Berries, and of a 
{weetiſh Taſte. = 3 V EC 
The Radix Polygonati, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a limpid Phlegm of 
the Smell and Taſte of the Root; this is but in ſmall Quantity; after this 
comes over a very large Portion of a Phlegm ſtill limpid, but of a ſomewhat 
ſaline Taſte, and toward the End auſtere and ſabacid ; after this a brown, em- 
pyreumatic and acid Phlegm in ſmall Quantity; then a little of a ſtill brown 
and empyreumatic Phlegm, containing a volatile alkaline Salt; and finally 4 
thick black Cil of an ill Smell, and a very ſmall Portion of concreted Salt 3 
| the 


the Top of the Receiver. The Remainder in the Retort, burnt in an open 
Fire _ lixiviated, yields a ſmall Portion of a fixed alkaline Salt. 
The Root of Solomon's Seal is a Vulnerary of the very firſt Rank: It is 
tamous in Bruiſes for taking away the Marks, and for healing up freſh Wounds ; 
in both Caſes it 1s applied in Form of a Pultice bruiſed in a Mortar without 
any Addition, It has alſo been greatly celebrated for the Cure of Hernias, 
and for the aſſiſting in forming a Callus in broken Bones. The Ancients were 
well acquainted with its Virtues on this Occaſion ; but they only uſed it ex- 
ternally, declaring the internal Uſe dangerous. Our country People however 
have ventured to take it internally in Caſe of Bruiſes from Blows, or any other 
Hurt; and they find it, as they ſay, very efficacious, much more ſo than when 
applied externally ; at leaſt we are aſſured by this, that there is no Danger 
in the internal Uſe of it as had been ſuppoſed. W i 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ravix SyMPHYTI, 


Comfry Root. 


T\HE Radix Symphyti is a long and branched Root . It is frequently of 

three Quarters of an Inch in Thickneſs, and of eight, ten, or twelve 
Inches in Length. It is of a rounded Form, and tapers ſo little from the 
Top till it comes near the End, that it uſually reſembles in the Pieces we ſee 
it in, from which the ſmall Ends are broken off, a long Segment of a Cylin- 
der. Its Surface is tolerably ſmooth, its Texture looſe and ſomewhat ſpungy ; 
it is not tough as many other Roots, but eaſily breaks tranſverſely. It is 
conſiderably heavy, but ſo ſoft and fleſhy, that it is eaſily cut through with a 
Knife. Its Colour on the outſide is a deep black ; within it is perfectly white 
4 Snow when firſt cut: but it ſoon contracts a Yellowneſs or Browaneſs :on 
being expoſed to the Air. It abounds with a viſcid and glutinous Juice, which 
makes it adhere to the Fingers whenever it is newly cut. It has very little 

Smell, and only a mucilaginous vapid Tafte. 0 ES 

The Plant to which it belongs is one of the Pentandria Monogynia of Lin- 
neus, and one of the Herbæ der falle of Mr. Ray. It is common with us 
by Ditch Sides and in other wet Places, and is deſcribed by the botanical Wri- 
ters under the Name of Symphytum vulgare, Symphytum majus, and Conſolida ma- 
jr. It grows to two Feet or more in Height; its Stalks are hollow, rough, 


| and alated or edged with Membranes. Its Leaves are very large, they are 


oblong, pointed at the End, and of a duſky green, and are like the Stalk, 
very rough to the Touch. The Flowers ſtand in a Row on the Togs of the 
Stalks ; they are not very large, and are white or purpliſh ; they are ſucceeded 
by black Seeds lodged in their Cups. 5 
A Pound of freſh Comfry Root, diſtilled in a Retort, yields two Ounces of 
a lmpid Phlegm of an herbaceous Smell, and of an obſcurely ſaline Taſte ; 
then between {ix and ſeven Ounces of an acid Phlegm; and after this about 
the ſame Quantity of a limpid, but reddiſh, and ſomewhat empyreumatic Li- 
quor, of an auſtere and acid Taſte z and finally about five Drams of a reddiſh 
very empyreumatic Liquor, of a ſubacrid and very acid Taſte, which yet. 
| | contains 
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contains alſo a ſmall Portion of a volatile and urinous Alkali with it, and abou 
eight Grains of a very thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort is not more 
than ten Drams ; and this calcined in an open Fire, yields by Lixiviation 3 
little more than a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. 

The viſcous Juice in Comfry Root is thicker than that in the Marſhmallow 
which however it reſembles otherwiſe in many Particulars. It is a noble Bal. 
ſamic and Agglutinant. It is given in Diarrhceas from ſharp Humours, and 
in Dyſenteries and Spittings of Blood with great Succeſs. It obtunds the A. 
crimony of Humours, and lines the Parts with a new cus, when the natural 
one has been abraded by them. It is alfo a famous Vulnerary, both internal. 
ly and externally. Some preſcribe it dried and powdered 3 but it loſes much 
of its Virtue this Way. It is much better | hon in Decoction or Syrup, if 
in the former Way, the Decoction muſt not be too ſtrong, ſince Murilages of 
this heavy Kind are apt to be offenſive to the Stomach. It is good againſt 
Profluvia of the Menſes and the Fluor albus, and is alſo excellent in many Dif- 
orders of the Kidneys and Bladder. Es 


CHAPTER XIV. 


 Rapix LAPATHI, 
Dack Root. 


TF\HE Radix Lapathi, or as it is more diſtintly and expreſſively called, 
[ Radix Oxylapathi, is a long and moderately large Root; it grows fre- 
quently to the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, and to eight, ten, or more 
Inches in Length before it divides. It is thickeſt at the Top and gradually 
grows thinner toward the Bottom, where it divides into many Branches, and 
is furniſhed with a great Quantity of Fibres. Its Surface is tolerably fmooth; 
its Texture denſe and compact: It is conſiderably heavy and very tough, ſo 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to break it tranſverſely ; but it ſplits longitudinally 
with great Eaſe and Regularity. Its Colour on the outſide is a bright and 
ſtrong brown with ſome Caſt of Reddiſhneſs in it; within it is yellowiſh. It 
has a raw and not very agreeable Smell, though nor a ſtrong one, and an au- 

ſtere and ſomewhat acrid Taſte. ws 75 
The Plant which affords it is one of the Hexandria Trigynia of Linnæus, and 
of the Herbe flore imperfecto ſive ſtamineo of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed by the 
botanical Writers under the Name of Lapalbum acutum, Oxylapathum, Lo 
thum folio acuto plano, and Lapathum acutum majus. The Leaves that riſe from 
the Root are large and long; they are broadeft at the Baſe, and from thence 
gradually become narrower, till they come to a Point at the End. The Stalks 
riſe to four or five Feet high, and are ſtriated, knotted, and often bent. The 
Leaves on theſe are of the ſame Figure with thoſe from the Root only ſmaller. 
The Flowers grow in round Cluſters at little Diſtances all along the Tops of 
the Stalks, and are like thoſe of the other Docks but ſmaller. The Seeds al- 
ſo are ſmaller, and the outer Leaf of the Cup which ſerves as a Seed-Veſſt, 
riſes on its Bark into a large prominent Tubercle of a red Colour. 
This is the true Lapathum acutum, whoſe Root ought to be uſed in Medi- 
cine. It is a Native of our own Country, but is much leſs common than ma- 
: | 2 | ny 
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of the other Ducks, and is therefore liable to be ſophiſticated in the Shops and 
Markets with the Roots of one or other of thoſe. The Roots commonly — 
to Sale in its Place are uſually thoſe of the Lapathum folio obtuſo or common 
Dock, and of the Lapathum folio acuto criſpo. Theſe are both ſo like thoſe 
of the true Oxylapatbum, that it would be hard to give Characters certain 
enough to diſtinguiſh them by. But it may always be done with the utmoſt 
Certainty by means of the Leaves, and they ſhould for that Reaſon be never 
purchaſed withput the Leaves on tem. e 
The Oxylepalbun Root, chemically 3 yields a large Portion of a lim- 
| of a ſaline and ſubacid Taſte ; then 

larger Quantity of a Liquor leſs ſaline, but more acid, and at the laſt Run- 


pid Liquor of the Smell of the Root, an 


nings very auſtere 3 after this a ſmall Portion of a reddiſh Liquor with ſome- 
what of the acid Taſte, but evidently impregnated alſo with a volatile urinous 


Galt ; and finally a Portion not inconſiderable of a thick Oil like Butter. The 
Remainder in- the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a ſmall Quantity 
of a merely alkaline Salt 3 CES 
The Owlapatbum. Root is chiefly uſed externally for the Itch and other cu- 
tneous Foulneſſes made into an Ointment with Lard. Internally it proves an 
Apetient and Attenuant; but it has alſo an after Aſtringency which renders it 
very valuable, as it, after diſlodging the viſcid Humours that occaſioned Ob- 
ſtructions, reſtores the Tone of the Parts. 8 5 


leis is an excellent Ingredient alſo in Diet Drinks, and Decoctions intended 
paint the Scurvy and all Diſeaſes of the Skin. | 1 
"CHAPTER IT . - 
|  Ravix Barpana, 
| Burdoc Root. 


HE Radix Bardane is one of the long Roots : It grows to the Length 
I of a Foot or more, and to the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb. 1 is 
lageſt at the Top, and very gradually grows ſmaller to the Bottom Part, 
where it uſually divides into two or three Branches: Its Surface is tolerably 
lmooth and even; its Colour a duſky brown, almoſt black on the Surface, 
and a pure white within. Its Texture is moderately compact. It is confidera- 
| bly heavy and very tough; but it ſplits eaſily, or cuts without Difficulty with a 
| Knife, I is full of a {oft and ſomewhat mucilaginous Juice, and has ſcarce 
am Smell ; but in Taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh, and afterwards ſomewhat auſtere. 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Smgenefia Polygamia æqualis of Lin- 
neus, and one of the Herbe flore compoſito capitate of Ray. It is the common Bur- 
doc frequent by all our Way Sides, and is deſcribed by Authors under the Names 
of Perſanata, Bardana, Lappa Major, and Arcium. The Leaves are a Foot or 
more in „and not much leſs in Breadth; they ſtand on long Pedicles, 
and are broad at the Baſe, and pointed at the End. The Stalks are tough, 
thick, and woody. They riſe to two, three, or more Feet in Height. The 
Heads are ſufficiently known by the Trouble they give in ſticking to the 
 Chaths of People who go by them. | I 
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The Root, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a large Portion of a limpid Phlegm 1 
of an herbaceous Smell and Taſte, and ſomewhat obſcurely acid; after this a 
larger Quantity, not leſs than half its Weight, of a Phlegm ar firſt limpid and 
colourleſs, and ſtrongly acid, but toward the End auſtere and reddiſh ; after 
this comes a ſmall Portion of a Liquor partly acid, partly alkaline; and of 2 
faline Taſte with both; after all a ſmall Portion of a thin Oil, of a brown Co- 
lour and ill Smell. The Remainder in the Retort, from a Pound of the Root 
put-in,. does not. weigh above ſeven Drams. This calcined in an open Fire 
and lixiviated, yields near a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt. 
The Root of the Bardana ſeems to want nothing but to be leſs common, 
to make it very famous in Medicine. It is allowed by Authors of the great- 
eft Credit to be a powerful Diuretic, Sudorific, and Uterine. ' It is alſo by 
many rated very high as a Pectoral and Febrifuge. A Decoction of it is re. 
commended in malignant Fevers, and in the Small Pox: We are not without 
Inſtances of venerea] Diſeaſes cured ſolely by the Uſe of it; one of them no 
leſs than in a crowned Head. Henry the third of France is recorded to have 
been thus cured, and the Cafe at large is related by Riverius. Ceſaldinus 
greatly commends it in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lungs, in Spittings of pu- 
rulent Matter, and in Empyemas ariſing from Pleuriſies. A Decoction of the 
Root is a ſafe and excellent Diuretic, and in Caſes of Gravel gives Relief ſoon- 
er than almoſt any Simple we know. PV 
The Seed is alſo a very powerful Diuretic, given in Powder from a Scru- 
ple to two Scruples for a Doſe; and the Leaves as well as the Roots are an 
Ingredient in ſeveral of the old Compoſi tions. tk 


CHAP TER XVI 
Ravix PzTASITIDIS, 
Butterburr Root. 


HE Radix Petaſitidis is a long and moderately large Root; and is of 
W_ the Number of thoſe which creep under the Surface of the Earth, and 
do not penetrate down into it. It is therefore not of the tapering Figure 
of the common long Roots, but throughout of much the ſame Thicknefs. 
The whole Root uſually conſiſts of a Number of long and thick Branches pro- 
ceeding from one general Head, and ſpreading every Way. Theſe are often 
of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb; they ſometimes divide into other 
Branches, at different Diſtances ; and fometimes continue entire throughout 
their whole Courſe, only ſending off a Number of Fibres. Theſe Branches 
are of a rounded Figure, and of a rough, uneven Surface. They are of a lax 
Texture, but moderately heavy, ſomewhat tough, and of a duſky brown Co- 
lour on the outſide, but white within. They are ſoft and eaſily cut through 
with a Knife, and are very apt to be worm-eaten. They are of a ſtrong, but 
rather aromatic and fragrant, than diſagreeable Smell, and of an acrid, aroma- 
"06, and burn Tone 7; © e 3 
The Plant which produces them is one of the Syngenefa Pohgamia ſuperfius 
of Linneus, and one of the Herbæ flore compofito Semine pappoſo of Ray. Its 
common by the Sides of Rivers, and in other watery Places with us, and is 
deſcribed by the botanical Writers under the Name of Petaſtes, and Perf 


2 | Ie 


She and fleſhy, but brittle and very render. They are ſurrounded with 


vulgaris major. The Flowers appear in April ; the Leaves not. till ſome time 
We The Stalks., which bear the Flowers are about a Foot high; — 8 


, ſort of thin oblong Membranes in the Place of Leaves. The Flowers grow 
in a thick Spike at the Top, and are very ſmall, and of a purpliſh Colour. 
The Leaves are very large and of a roundiſh Figure. They ſtand on long and 
-aicy Pedicles, ſomewhat hollowed on one Side, and rounded on the other. 
N The Roots of the "Perafires, chemically analyſed, yield firſt a colourleſs 
Phlegm of the Smell of the Plant, and in its laſt Rurinings 'of a ſomewhat 
Cline Taſte 3 after this comes over a very large Portion, not leſs than ſeven 
or eight Ounces, from a Pound of the Root, of a Phlegm of a ſubacid, and 
toward the laſt, of a more ſtrongly acid and auſtere Taſte, but ſtill with ſome- 
what of the ſaline ſtrongly in it; after this comes a ſmall Quantity of a brown- 


im and empyreumatic Liquor, of a ſtrongly alkaline and urinous Taſte, but 


&11 with ſome Acidity ; and after this a large Portion of a yellowiſh brown 
Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a moderate 
Portion of a fixed alkaline Salt. 77 nd Coen ors Zoe. 
| Butterburr Root has at all times been famous in malignant and peſtilential 
Fevers. The Germans are ſo fond of it on theſe Occaſions, that they have 
named it Peſtilence Wort; and it has with us been made the Baſis of many 
cordial Waters and other Preparations intended againſt Contagion. It is cer- 
tainly a very powerful Sudorific. It promotes alſo Urine and the Menſes, and is 
by many greatly recommended in Althmas, Coughs, and Difficulty of breath- 
ing. It is given alſo as an Aſtringent in the Fluor albus, and in old Gleets. 


Ide general Way of preſcribing it is in Decoction. The Country People uſe 


it againſt Worms, and apply it externally to Ulcers, which they, ſay it clean- 


CHAPTER xVn. 

ALLIU u, 
N Garlic, | 4 to + it 
B's Radix Allii is of the Number of thoſe Roots which are always to 
1 be uſed freſh and full of Juice, not dried. It is a Kind of compound 


Root, formed of many ſmaller ſingle ones wrapped up in the ſame common 
Membranes. When well grown it is uſually about an Inch and half. in Dia- 


meter, often conſiderably more. Its F * approaches to round, but ſome- 


what irregularly, and it is conſiderably heavy. It is covered with a Number 
of very thin and fine Membranes of a whitiſh Colour, uſually with ſome Ten- 


dency to Purple. The ſeveral ſmaller Roots, of which the general one is 


compoſed, and which are called by us Cloves of Garlic, are of an oblong and 
irregular Figure, but always ſmalleſt at the Top. They do not adhere to. 
one another, but are only placed cloſe Side by Side. Theſe are moderately 
heavy, very juicy, eaſily cut, and of the ſame whitiſh Colour. They are of an 
extremely ſtrong, and to moſt People a diſagreeable Smell, and of an acrid and 
pungent Taſte. Garlic is to be choſen freſh and ſound, ſuch as feels plump, 
firm, not flabby, and ſuch as is full of Juice. | . ® 
| FU + -& = n 4 P 2 5 | The 
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The Plant which affords it is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Linne 
and one of the Herbe radice 8 præditæ of Ray. It it not a Native of 
Exgland, but is kept in our ens, and is deſcribed by all the ; 
Writers under the Name of Allium, Allium Vulgare, and Allium Sativum. 
Leaves are oblong and narrow, but they are not hollow like thoſe of the Op; 
Kind, but : The Stalk is tall, round, ſmooth, and hollow: Th. 
Head of Flowers is at firſt cover'd with a thin Membrane, which ; 
at the Top in a Point, this burſts when they are ready to open, and they are 
finally _ by large fleſhy Capſules, containing .round Seeds in three 
ſeparate Cells. | 

Five Pounds of the clean Roots of Garlick, chemically analyſed, yield about 
half their Weight of a limpid Phlegm, ſmelling ant eating ſtrongly of Garlick 
The firſt Runnings of this are of a ſaltiſn Taſte, and 'ſlightly acid; the laſt 
are leſs falt, and more ftrongly acid: After this comes a Pound and five Ounces 
of a Liquor ſtill limpid, but very acid and ſomewhat auſtere, eſpecially towards 
tme laft; then a little more than four Ounces of a reddiſh limpid Liquor, party 

t of 


Its 


acid and partly urinous in its Taſte, and evidently loaded with a volatile 
the urinous Kind; finally, there riſe about two Ounces of a thick Oil, of the 
Conſiſtence of an Extract, and a few Grains, about ten or twelve, of a volatile 
Salt in a concreted Form, and of the urinous Kind. The Remainder in the 
Retort is a black Maſs like a Coal, of about three quarters of a Pound 
Weight; this by Calcination in an open Fire will be reduced to little more than 
an Ounce; and from this, by Lixrviation, may be obtained very near half 
its Weight of a fix'd Salt, but that not of the alkaline, but of the Sal Salfus 
SGarlick is an extremely active and penetrating Medicine, its Smell and Taſte 
| denote this ſufficiently, but it is no Way ſo evidently proved as by the apply- 
ing Plaiſters of bruiſed Garlick to the Sales of the Feet, which will in a very 
little Time give a ſtrong Smell to the Breath. Iſſues will Smell ſtrong- 
ly of Garlick three or four Hours after a Perſon has eaten it: And given to 
owls it communicates its Taſte ſtrongly to their Fleſh, and even in ſome 
Degree to their Eggs. | OT Rp” | 
| Bruiſed and laid on any tender Part of the Skin, it corrodes it and zailes 
Bliſters. Same People are very fond of it in Food, and a little of it is not 
only agreeable this Way, but aſſiſts Digeſtion and ſtrengthens the Stomach. 
It is eſteem'd by ſome the greateſt of all Alexipharmics. People talk of 
having cured peſtilential Diſtempers with Garlick alone, and many affirm it im- 
poſſible to receive Infection while the Perſon has Garlick about him. The Ger- 
man Phyſicians frequently carry a Clove of Garlick in their Mouths, when they 
viſit Patients in malignant Fevers. Galen calls it the Tberiaca Ruſticorum, and 
Platerus recommends a ſtrong Decoction of it in the Plague, aſſuring us that 
it promotes Sweat and Urine, and often cures. We learn from Bokelius, that 
the Hungarians ule it as their great Remedy in Times of peſtilential Contagion- 
With us it 1s more in Uſe among the Country People, who preſcribe for them- 
ſelves, than in the Shops; they give a Decoction of Garlick in Milk as a Re- 
medy for Worms, and alſo in the Cholic, and in Suppreſſions of Urine. A 
ſight Infuſion of Garlick in hot Water, is indeed recommended by may 
gzgainſt Cholics, and is often uſed with great Succeſs. Irs moſt conſtant * 
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with us however is in Aſthmas, and catarrhous Diſorders of the Breaft, in 

hich it promotes Expectoration, and eaſes the Difficulty of Breathing, Our 
Dr. Bowles declared it the greateſt of all Medicines in a moiſt Aſthma, his 
Way of giving it was this: He boil'd the Cloves of Garlick in fair Water till they 
were very tender, then he took them out, wiped them dry, and laying them 
at the Bottom of a Jar, pour d over them a Syrup, made by adding equal 
Parts of Vinegar to the Decoction or Liquor the Roots had been boil'd in, and 
as much fine Sugar as was neceſſary to give it a Conſiſtence. One, two, or 
three of op 4 were to be ſwallow'd every Morning, with a Spoonful or 
two of yrup. IE TR een” Fig. 
Whatever may be the Virtues of Garlick, People of Prudence will however 
be cautious of a tao free Uſe of it. The Doſe ought to be ſmall, and r 


continued it is apt to heat and inflame the Viſcera. It often has been obſerv*'d 


to occaſion Flatulencies, to bring on Pains of the Head, and to hurt the Sight. 
Fallopius condemns its Uſe in People who have any venereal Complaints, and 
others declare againſt it for People ſubject to the hemorrhoidal Diſcharges. Spi- 
gelius affirms, that the Juice of 'Garlick ſwallow'd in any large Doſes is fatal; 
and Diemenòroet declares againfl it, even in the * 5 0 
Such are the Opinions of Authors in R to chis Root: 


it may be obferved, that there is no Medicine capable of doing good, but it 
may alfo, improperly adminiſtr d, do harm; and that che more, as it is able 
d do the more — The knowing: what to give in a Diſeaſe, is leſs than the 

knowing how to give it; and no Medicines are ſo much qualified to do Miſ- 
chief, in unſkilful Hands, as the beft. The good Effects of Garlick in Af- 


bons of the Breaſt are evident, it only is to be wiſh'd, chat a prudent | 


Perſon may always direct its Uſe. LY 


Baxyonia ABA, 


* Ro ony Root is one of the largeſt Roots we are acquainted 
with. It is of an oblong Shape, and is frequently met with of the 


ich eſs of a Man's Arm, ſometimes of twice or three times that Bigneſs. 
| Theſe large Roots are often two Feet or more in Length, but uſually they 
| Te ſhorter, The Root is of a rounded Shape, and goes down, often the 


greateſt Part of its Length, without any great diminiſhing in Thickneſs, ſo as 


to ſeem a long Segment of a Cilynder ; Tometimes it tapers more conſiderably. 
tis uſually divided into two or more Parts at the Bottom, and furniſh'd with 


2 number of Fibres : Its Surface is tolerably ſmooth, but mark d a little with 


Furrows, principally of the annular Kind: Its Texture is ſomewhat lax and 


Ipungy: It is however confiderably heavy, but ſo ſoft that the-thickeſt Pieces 
xe eaſily cut through with one Stroke of a Knife: It is very juicy, and is ex- 
ternally of a browniſh or yellowiſh white Colour, and of a pure white within : 
It is of a diſagreeable Smell, and an acrid and nauſeous Taſte; when dry'd it 
powders eafily ; the Powder is farinaceous, and has very little of the Virtue of 
the freſh Root: When cut tranſverſely it is {cen to be beautifully radiated, _ 
orm 


— 
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form'd of -concentric Circles, but theſe are more diſtinctiy viſible in the dry 
Rove than in-che Hefty. . . ot ti, 
The Plant which affords. this Root is one of the Monecia Syngeneſia of 
Linnæus, and one of the Herb baccifere of Mr. Ray. It is common under 
our Hedges, climbing among the Buſhes to a great Height; and is deſcribed 
by the botanical Writers under the Name of Bryonia Alba, Vitis Alla, Ida Ser. 
pentina, Tamarum and Cerafiola. Its Stalks, though often ten or twelve Feet 
long, are very ſlender, and incapable; of ſupporting themſelves; they. twig 
about every thing that is in their Way, and have certain little Tendrils, by 
means of which they alſo lay hold of the Buſhes. The Leaves are very large, 
and ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Vine, but they are very rough to the 
Touch, and of a paler Colour. The Flowers are ſmall-and greeniſh; the Fruit 
is a little red Berry, of the. Bigneſs of a ſmall Pea, ſoft, and full of a very 
' nauſeous Juice; containing alſo within that ſome roundiſh Seeds. 7 
A Pound of freſh Root of white Bryony, diſtill'd in a Balneum Mariz, yields 
about half its Weight of a clear Phlegm, of a ſlightly faline Taſte, and of an 
herbaceous Smell; after this about two Ounces and a half of a till limpid 
Phlegm, of an obſcurely acid Taſte. The Remainder, put into a Retort, 
yields firſt about half an Ounce of an acid and auſtere Phlegm, then about five 
Drams of an empyreumatic brown Liquor, containing ſome Portion of a volatile 
urinous Salt, and more than half a Dram: of the ſame kind of Salt in a con- 
creted Form, and about five Drams of a fluid Oil. The Remainder in the Re- 
tort, calcined and lixiviated, yields about two Drams of a fix'd Salt, of the 
The expreſs'd Juice of the Root is of a bitter, acrid, and nauſeous Taſte, 
and gives ſome Tokens of its containing an. Acid. It is an Attenuant, and 
Reſolvent: It powerfully diſſolves viſcid Humors, and carries them off by 
Stool, and ſometimes by Vomit, but it- is a- rough. Medicine, and muſt be 
gum. with great Caution; when dry'd it becomes much more gentle in its 
peration, purging only Pee" It is given with Succeſs in Dropſies, 
Aſthmas, hyſteric Complaints, and even in Palſies and Epilepſies; it is much 
the more powerful in all theſe Intentions when freſh, but it ſhould be corrected 
with an Addition of Cream of Tartar, Vinegar, or ſome of the Aromatics. 
The freſh expreſs d Juice is a violent Purge, and often a, Vomit alſo, and is 
in Uſe among the Country People: And we have Accounts from very good 
Authorities, of even Epilepſies cured, ſo as never to return, by repeated Doſes 
of this Juice in otherwiſe good Conſtitutions. Sydenham: recommends it in 
maniac Caſes; and Matthielus ſays much. in-Praiſe of its expreſs'd Juice, or its In- 
fuſion in Wine, in hyſteric Complaints. We have a Preparation of this Root, 
under the Name of Bryonie fæcula, order'd to be kept in the Shops: It is made 
by expreſſing the Juice from the Root, and ſuffering it to ſettle; the Liquor 1s 
to be thrown away, and the white farinaceous Subſtance that had ſubſided 1s to 
be ſaved for Uſe ; but this, by that Time it is dry ' d, is like the Fæcula of Arun, 


and has loſt almoſt all the Virtues of the Root. 

Bryony Root externally apply'd in Form of a Cataplaſm is powerfully re- 

ſolvent and diſcutient : Apply'd to the Region of the Kidneys it proves diurctic 

and it is famous in many Places for the Cure even of ſcrophulous Tumors. It 

is however like many other of the Medicines of our own Produce, 3 
| SIG 4 
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known to the Country People than to the pe, bh any of theſe Is 


tentions. 
It is an HIRE | in the & Water, and i in ſome other Compoſitions 
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PARTS of VEGETABLES 
Uſd. in MEDICINE. 


0 L A 8 8 the EIGHTH. 


 B A R K S 
h of great Conſequence 3 in Medis are 
only ten: Theſe will be arran "Ez two De the 

irequently uſed 1 in Medicine. , 0 | as they are more or 


Ti Bodies of this Claſs. thou 
: Of the firſt Kind are; | Of the latter Kind are, | 


1. CINNAMON.” , + 1. Cassra CarvornyLLaTta, 
2. Cassia LINEA. 2. ConTax ELZUTRERII. 
3. Cox rEX WINTERANUSs& g. SiMA Roußg A. 
4. CaxRLLA AI 4A. 4 Copaca PLA. 
3 55 CORTEX PerRuUvianus: F. Cartas Bark. 
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More frequently uſed. in MEDICINE. 
CHAPTER I. 


pare, 
— Oi 15 


H E Cinnatnon of our Skips is a thin na fine Bark, POOR eb to 
us in a convoluted. Form, or roll'd up into a ſort of little Tubules, or 
Pipes; theſe are from the Thickne ſs of a Gooſe Quill, to that of a Man's 
Thumb, 


. 
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Thumb, and ſdmetimes mite tlian that; and in Len Na are often two or 
three Feet. The Bark itſelf is alſo very different in Thickneſs, as well as the 
Rolls or Tubes it forms itſklf into. It is ſometimes of the Thickneſs of a Croun 
Piece or more, but uſually of that of a Shilling: Sometimes we meet with it az 
chin as · a Pieee of- Paper. Its Surface is ſmooth and even, but not at 
all gloſſy; its Texture fibrous, and moderately firm: It breaks however 
tolerably eaſily, and is not very heavy: Its Colour is a browniſh with a Mixture 
of red: It is bf an extremely frigranl and aromatic Smell, and of an acrid and 
pungent but very agtecable Taſte. | 78 * 
Cinnamon is to be choſen in moderately large Tubules, ſuch as are about the 
Thickneſs of a Man's Finger, the Bark itſelf not too thick: Such as are 
| thicker and chop'd, and crack'd on the Surface, are ſeldom ſo good. It ſhould 
be of a reddiſh Colour, not ſimply brown, and above all things of an acrid and 
agreeable Taſte. The greateſt Deceits that are practiſed in the Sale of Cinna- 
mon, are the ſelling ſucti-as has already had its effential Oil diſtill'd from it, and 
been dry*d again, and the impoſing the Caffia Lignea in its Place. The firſt of 
theſe Cheats is diſcover'd by the want of Pungency in the Cinnamon; the 
ſecond by this, that the Caſia, when held a little Time in the Mouth, becomes 
moutilaginous, which the true Cinnamon never does. Our Cinnamon is the 
interior or ſecond Bark of the Tree which produces it : The People who colle& 
it take off the two Barks together, and immediately ſeparating the outer one, 
which is rough, and Bas very little Fragrancy, they lay the other to dry in the 
Shade in an airy Place, whete it rolls itſelf up into the Form we ſte it in. 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Eantandria Monipynis of Linn, 
and one of the Arbores fructu Calyculato of Ray. It is deſcribed by Burman in 
his Theſaurus Zeylanicis under the Name of Cinnamomum foliis latis ovatis frupife- 
rum, and by Lihmrus in his Hertus Cliffortiana under that of Laurus folis 
oblongo-ovatis nitidis planis. Pifo calls it Canella quæ cietrdo, and Bronius 
arbor Canellifera Zeylanita. ; Root is large, and divided into many 
Branches, and it penetrates OD ines the Ground: Its Bark is of a red- 
diſh grey without, and red within: Its Smell is Uke that of Camphire, very 
ſtrong, but the woody Part has no Smell at all. The Trunk is thick, and di- 
vides into a multitude of Branches: The Bark is green at firſt, but it grows 
reddiſh with Age, and wraps itſelf cloſe to the Wood, but it is cover d with a 
greyiſh, looſe, and chap'd Rind; it is of a faintly aromatic Taſte while freſh, 
but acquires a very pungent one in drying: The Wood is whitiſh, firm, and 
without Smell: The Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Bay Tree, but they are 
larger, being four Inehes 6f thertabout in Length; they ſtand on moderately 
long Pedicles, and though of no very remarkable Smell while freſh, they be- 
come very fragrant in drying, and have the true Smell of the Cinnamon Bark, 
by which they are diſtinguiſh'd from the Malabathrum Leaves, which other- 
wiſe greatly reſemble them. The Flowers are ſmall and whitiſh, they ſtand in 
Cluſters at the Ends of the Branches; and are ſucceeded by little Berries of an 
oblong Figure, green at firſt but afterwards bluiſh and ſpotted with white; 
| theſe ſtand in a little hollow greeniſh Cup; they conſiſt 3 thin Rind, en- 
cloſing a ſoft greeniſh Pulp, of an auſtere, aſtringent, and ſubacid Taſte; under 
which is an oblong, thin, and brittle Stone, containing a Kernel of the ſame 
Shape, and of a reddiſh Colour. | _ 
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Tre Tree grows in Cylon ſo plentifully, that the Woods and Foreſts are full 
| ' of it. The Bark intended for U reſts are full 
Srowth or thereabouts. They take it off in Spring and Autumn, When t 


Quantity of Sap between it and the Wood Wake ig dee. The Nane 


thus ſtripped remain bare two'or three Years, but afterwards they acquire a 
new Covering of the ſame Kind with the former. There is à thin Membrane 


very obſervable on the inner Surface of the Cinnamon when freſh taken from 


the Tree, and which even is diſtinguiſhable with us if carefully enquired af- 
ter. This is truly a third Bark of the Tree. It is of 3 vaſtiy more acrid 
"Taſte than the reſt, and is almoſt alone what contains the Oil of the Drug. 
Hoffman, who was at the Pains of ſeparating ſome of it, found, that it yield- 
ed, on Diſtillation, fix times as much Oil of Cinnamon as the common Cinna- 
mon taken in the groſss. e r 
The Ancients have treated very la 


Trees; that their Cinnamon is now wholly unknown to us; and that their 


| Caſſia was the ſame with what we know call Cinnamon. Their Accounts of 
theſe Spices are but little to be depended upon. They only received them from 


Merchants, unwilling perhaps, as well as unable, to give them true Informa- 


tion about the Origin of a Drug of. ſuch Value. It appears upon the whole, 
that our Cinnamon, and their Cinnamon and Caſſia are all three the ſame thing. 


Their own Accounts of their Caſſia prove it to be the ſame with our Cinna- 


| mon; and from the ſame Accounts it is alſo eaſy to learn, that their Cafſia 


and Cinnamon were the Produce of the ſame Tree, but that the Cinnamon was 


the ſmaller Branches cut off and fold to them Wood and Bark together, and 


' their Caſſia the Bark of the ſomewhat larger Branches of the ſame Tree, ſtripp'd 
| off and ſold ſeparate. The Trade of Cinnamon ſeems to have been carried on 


a great while in this double Manner, till at Length it was found better to wu 4 


even the ſmaller Branches, and to bring over only the Bark, which is the Cu 


| tom continued to this Day; only we Have changed the Terms, ard made 
the Word Cinnamon applicable to and expreſſive of the Bark, inſtead of the 


Name Caſſia by which they called it. The Greeks diſtinguiſhed what they 
 Galled Cinnamon and Caſſia into many Kinds: Beſide their ordinary Caſſia which 


a Sort of Tube or Pipe, like our Cinnamon, w 


had ſome of theſe larger Branches cut in the Way of what they called Cin- 
namon, and ſent to them Wood and all. This they called Aylocoffia or Caſſia 


ligne, another Term which we have alſo of late applied to ſomething elſe. Diof- 


corides ſometimes calls this Haſtus Moſylites. They had alſo ſeveral other Kinds 
ol Caſſia, differing in Colour, Degree of Pungency and other Circumſtances, 
which they called Ahpbe, Moto, and Giſer, and by other Names. Their Cin- 


namon they alſo diſtinguiſhed in the ſame Manner, into the Moſylitic, the 


Mountain, the black, and the white Cinnamon; but all theſe are not to be 
ſuppoſed to have been the Barks of different Species of Cinnamon Trees; 
they were only different in trifling Accidents, and were no other than the 


_ Trippings of the ſame Species of Tree; ſome of the larger and others of the 


2 ſmaller 


ſe is taken from the Branches of three Years 


| rgely of a Drug which they call Cinna- 15 
mon, and of another very nearly allied to it, which they call Caſſia. Many 
| have ſuppoſed their Cinnamon and Caſſia to be the Produce of two different 


was the Bark of the larger Branches of the Tree ſtripped off and rolled up into 
hich they therefore called Caf _ 
fa Syrinx or Caſſia fiſtula (a Term we now uſe in a very different Senſe) they _ 
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ſmaller Branches, and ſome from the Trees of one Part of the Eat, and others from 
thoſe of another. There is as much Difference even now between the Cin. 
namon of and that of Malabar and Java, between that which 
in good Soils and that of bad, and between that of the cultivated and that af 
the wild Trees, as between the ſeveral Kinds of Cinnamon deſcribed by the 
Greeks under their ſeveral Names. © 7 

All the Virtues attributed by the Ancients to their Cinnamon are found in 
ours. It is an Aſtringent in the Prime Vis; but in the more remote Seats of 
Action it operates as an Aperient and Alexipharmic. It ſtops Diarrhceas, 
and it promotes the Menſes, and haſtens Delivery. It ſtrengthens the N, 
cera, aſſiſts Concoction, diſpels Flatulencies, and is a very preſent Cardiac. Tt 
may be given in Powder from ten Grains to twenty; but it is more frequent 
ly given in Form of Decoction, Tincture, or Infuſion. Beſide its being an 
Ingredient in many of the Compoſitions of the Shops, it is in ſuch Eſteem 
as to be given in the Form of a ſimple and a ſpirituous Water, a TinQure, 
and an eſſential Oil, Rs bot e 
EAT > Adu CinNAMOMI SPIRITUOSA, 

PO Strong Cinnamon Water. 35 

Bruiſe a Pound of choice Cinnamon to a groſs Powder; pour on it a Gallon 
of Proof Spirit ; let it ſtand in . three Days, ſhaking it from Time 
% ay , then pour it into the Still, and with it a Gallon of Water. Diflil 
off a Gallon. f 


Aqua CINNAMOMI SIMPLEX, 
5 Simple Cinnamon Water. 
Bruiſe a Pound of fine Cinnamon to a groſs Powder; 
of Water; let it ſtand twenty four Hours to infuſe, and 
£ + „ TincTuRaA Ci xX A Mo, 
TinfFure of Cinnamon. 3 1 
Beat to a tolerably fine Powder an Ounce and half of fine Cinnamon; add 
to it a Pint of ſtrong Spirit; let it ſtand a Fortnight without Heat, but often 
ſhaking the Veſſel, and then ftrain it off for Uſe. This may be given irom 
one Dram to two for a Doſe. ay 5 | 
The Oil of Cinnamon is diſtilled in the uſual Way of eſſential Oils with 
Water, but few People have found it worth their while to make it with us: 
What we have is uſually diſtilled in the Eat, and brought over for Sale in 
Eurepe : And the Reaſon is very evident; for it is found that though Cinna- 
mon, when freſh taken from the Tree, affords a very conſiderable Quantity of 
Oil, yet when dried and kept ſome time, it yields leſs and leſs, and after 2 
few Years fcarce any at all. In the Diſtillation of this Bark there are pro- 
perly two Kinds of Oil ſeparated, the one of which ſwims on the Surface of 
the Water like moſt other eſſential Oils; but the other ſinks to the Bottom. 
* The light Kind is of a very pale yellow, the heavy one is reddiſh ; but they 
are both of the ſame Degree of Fragrancy, and both equally acrid and pun- 
gent in the Mouth. | - —2 
The Bark of the Root of the Cinnamon Tree, diſtilled with Water, yields a 
large Quantity of a fluid Oil, and alſo a large Quantity of a Kind of Cam- 
Phire, of a very pleaſant and ſharp Smell like that of the common Camphite, 
but with a Mixture of the Cinnamon Flavour in it. This Camphire 1s _— 


t it into two Gallons 
n diſtil off a Gallon, 


I 


more volatile in its Nature: It eaſilx flies away in the Air, and when ſet on 
Fire burns entirely away, leaving no Remainder. The Leaves of the common 
Cinnamon Tree, diſtilled in the common Way, afford alſo an Oil which finks 
in Water, and is turbid when firſt made, but afterwards becomes clear and 
ow; this has a mixt Smell between that of Cinnamon and Cloves. The 
E yield alſo an Oil which has much the Smell of the common Oil of 
Juniper, but with ſomething of a. mixed. Flavour of Cloves and Cinnamon 
' with it; and if boiled in Water, they afford a thick Subſtance like our 
Oil of Bays, which is uſed in Unguents by the Ceyloneſe, and ſometimes in 
Candles for their Princes, F... 8 


CHAPTER u. 
Cass LroxR A, 
£ Caſſia Bark. : 


HAT we call Ca Lignea is a Bark with no proper Title to the 


Term Lignea, which has. been given it only to diſtinguiſh it from 
| another Drug of the ſame Name -of Caſſia, though of a very different Nature 
ae Quality, which we call Caffia fifula, We are to be careful not to confound 


dur Caſſia with thoſe of the ancient Greeks z they had indeed, as well as we, 
ula or Caſſia Syrinx ; but they 


the Terms: Cafe Lignea or Hlacaſſa, and Caſſia 
applied them ſomewhat more properly. Their 


Caſia Lignea was the larger 


| Branches of the Cinnamon Tree cut off with their Bark, and ſent together to 


the Druggiſts: Their Caſſia fifuls or Syrinx was the ſame Cinnamon in the Bark 


only, as we now have it ſtripped from the Tree, and rolled up into a Kind 


of Mule or Pipes. 


have im 
_ namon and Caſſia they deſcribe to us: But there is no. where in their Works 


any Mention of its mucilaginous Nature, which is its true Characteriſtic, and 


which ſuch accurate Obſervers as they. would not have miſſed, if they had 
known or wanted to deſcribe this Bark. F 
The Caffia lignea of our Shops is probably then a later Diſcovery. It is a 
Bark in its external Appearan i 

emulating it in its, Smell and Taſte. It is brought to us in a Sort of Tubes 


times of the Thickneſs, of the ordinary Tubes of Cinnamon and of the ſame 


Length; but they are uſually ſhorter and thicker, and the Bark itſelf alſo thicker 
and coarſer. It is of a. tolerably ſmooth Surface, and of a browniſh Colour 
ith ſome Caſt of the reddiſh in it, but much leſs of it than the Cinnamon 
has. It is of a leſs fibrous Texture than the Cinnamon, and more brittle, 


Weaker, and the Taſte much leſs acrid and biting. It is diſtinguiſhed from Cinna- 
mon by this Want of Pungency, and yet more by its being of a mucilaginous or 
Zutinous Quality, when taken into the Mouth and held there ſome time. There 
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than the common Kind, and of a much more agreeable Smell. It is alſo much 


Our Caffia lignea does not 1 to have been known to them ; ſome indeed 
agined they found its Characters among ſome of the ſeveral Kind of Cin- 


ce, very much reſembling Cinnamon, and even 


and is of an aromatic Smell and Taſte, truly of the Cinnamon Kind, but the Smell 
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lour depend on Accidents that do not at all affect its Value. It is to be choſen 


nogynia of Linnæus, one of the Arbores baceifere fructu calyculato of Mr. Ruy. 
It is indeed a different Species of the ſame Genus with the Cinnamon Tree, 


* 
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and eaſily powdered. The inner Bark, which has the principal Virtue, is hard 
and of a duſky reddiſh brown. The outer one is often cracked and open in 
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668 * WINTER'S BARK. 
that reſembles it; and this is too dear to be ſold in its Place. There js ſome 
of it more yellowiſh, and ſome more browniſh ; but theſe Differences of Co- 


in Pieces not too thick, and the beſt is that which approaches neareſt to Cin. 
namon in Flavour. TEN : | 
The Tree which produces the Caſia Lignea is one of the Enneandria Mo- 


and is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus by the Name of Carua, and 
by Piſo under that of Caſſia vulgaris and Calibaca dicta. It is ſeparated from 
the Branches of this Tree in the ſame Manner as Cinnamon is from the Tree 
which produces it. They take off the two Barks together in Autumn or Spring, 
and ſeparating the rough outer one, which is of no Value, they lay the in- 
ner Bark to dry, which rolls up and becomes what we call Caſſia. Though 
there appears all the Reaſon in the World to ſu R_ the old Greek Writers 
were unacquainted with this Kind of Caſſia, the later Greeks were very well 
acquainted with it, and uſed it in Conjunction with Cinnamon in many of 
their Formule, © „ ᷑ꝶ i-. "55 3 3 
It is a Stomachic and Cordial; but it poſſeſſes theſe Virtues in a leſs De- 
than Cinnamon; but in Diarrhceas it ſometimes ſucceeds better than 
— itſelf by Reaſon of its glutinous Nature. It is uſed in the Ve- 
nice Treacle, Mithridate, Diaſcordium, and moſt other of the capital Com- 
133 of the Shops; but it is very little heard of in extemporaneous Pre- 
fcription. EO MERE” FEE: 
CHAPTER HE. 
 CorTEex WINTERANUS, 
Winter's Bark. 


HE true Cortex Winteranus, for we have a very different thing ſome- 

times under its Name, is a thick and firm Bark: It comes to us rolled 

up in the Manner of Cinnamon, into a Kind of Tubes or Pipes; but the 
are uſually thicker, and always ſhorter than the fine Tubes of Cinnamon. 
is externally of a greyiſh Colour, and of a reddiſh brown within. It is pro- 

perly indeed a double Bark, the outer and inner ,of the ſame Tree, not the 

inner Bark alone, ſeparated from the other as the Cinnamon and Caſſia are. 

The outer Rind is of an uneven Surface and of a looſe Texture, very brittle, | 


 feveral Places, the inner one never in any. It is of an extremely fragrant 
aromatic Smell, and of a ſharp, pungent, and aromatic Taſte, much hotte! 
than Cinnamon in the Mouth, and leaving a more laſting Flavour in it. 
It is to be choſen in Pieces not too large, with the inner or brown Part ſoun 
and firm, and of a very ſharp Tafte, It is apt to be worm- eaten, but in that 
Caſe it is wholly to be rejected, as having loſt the far greater Part of its Virtue: 
The Cortex Winteranus was wholly unknown to the Ancients : The firſt Di- 
covery of it among us is owing to Captain Winter, who, in the Year 1597 
1 
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vent as far as the Streights of Magellan with Sir Francis Drake, but accom pany'd 
him no farther in that famous Voyage in which he went round the World: He 
fund this Bark on the Coaſts of Magellan, and bringing a large Quantity of it 
with him in his Return to England, it became uſed in Medicine, and ever after 
call'd by his Name. It is not however peculiar to the Place where he found it, 
but is frequent in many Parts of America. | 95 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Arbores frufu umbilicato minore of 
Ray. It is deſcribed by Caſpar Baubine under the Name of Laurifolia Magel- 
| lanica Cortico acri, by Mr. Ray under that of Lauro fimilis arbor ſed procerior 
cortice piperis modo acri et urente, and by Sir Hans Shane under that of Perich- 
menum rectum folits laurinis cortice acri aromatico. It grows to the Height and 
Size of our ordinary Apple-Trees: Its Branches are very numerous and ſpread- 
| ing: Its Bark externally of a greyiſh Colour, and brown within: Its Leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Bay, they are two Inches and half long, and an Inch broad; 
| ſmaller at both Ends than in the Middle, but obtuſe and ſomewhat bifid at the 
Extremity : The Flowers are white and ſweet ſcented, and grow four or five on 
a Pedicle: The Fruit are a ſort of ſmall Berries, three or four ſtanding together 
on the ſame Pedicle ; they are green ſpotted with black, and they contain 
blackiſh Seeds of an irregular Figure, not much unlike Grape Stones. 
The Virtues of this Bark were diſcover'd by the Eugliſß Sailors on board Cap- 
tain Vinter's Ship, they firſt uſed it by way of Spice to their Foods, and after- 
wards for the Scurvy, with great Succeſs. It is a Stomachic, Cordial and Su- 
orific ; beſide the Virtues for which it is famous againſt the Scurvy, it is good in 
Palfies and Rheumatiſms; and a Decoction of the Leaves is good, by way of 
*  Fomentation, for the Parts externally affected by the Scurvy. The Engl;b 
| Sailors made it famous alſo for its Virtues againſt the Poiſon of a certain Fiſh, 
common about the Magellanick Sea, and which they calld the Sea Lion. They 
eat the Fleſh of this Fiſh, and fell into many IIlneſſes after it, among which 
| one was attended with a peeling off of the Skin of their whole Bodies, not 
vithout exceſſive Pain, this ay remedied by the Cortex Winteranus; but by 

the Accounts we have of the Effects of the eating this Fiſh, as they are call'd, 
they were rather Symptoms of an inveterate Scurvy, which therefore it is no 
Wonder this Bark did them great Service in. 3 | = 
| © The Deſcription we have given agrees but very badly with what is generally 
met with in the Shops, under the Name of Cortex Winteranus ; the true Bark of 
this Name being very rarely met with among us, and the Canella Alba, or white 
damon. next to be deſcribed, being uſually ſold in its Place, and under its 


CHAPTER IV. 
Canzita ALBA, 
White Cinnamon. 


HE Bark which we commonly call Cortex Vinteranus, though very im- 
properly, in the Shops, and which ſome have nam'd Cortex Winteranus 
urius, and others Coftus Corticoſus, is properly the Canella Alba to be deſcrib- 


It 


ed in this Chapter, 
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moderately heavy, v 
ſome Pungency 


Mouth together. 


| le is deſcribed by Lines in his Hortus Cliffortiana under the Name of Vn. 


of our common Pear-Tree: Its Trunk is often 


and aromatic Taſte. The Indians uſe the Bark in their Sauces, and find it ſup- 


It is a moderately thick Bark, brought over to us in Tubes or Pipes, like 
the Cinnamon and Caffia, into which it has roll'd itſelf up while drying: Theſe 
are uſually as thick as a Man's Thumb, ſometimes much thicker ; they are 
commonly alſo compoſed of a much thicker Bark than that. This Bark is like 
Cinnamon, only the inner Rind of the Tree which produces it, ſeparated from 
the outer while freſh, and dry'd ſingly, not like the true Cortex Winterany,, 
compoſed of both dry*d together. It is throughout of the ſame Subſtance, which 
is moderately compact and denſe, and of the ſame pale whitiſh Colour; it iz 

conſiderably hard, and of an aromatic Smell, with ' 
aſte is very acrid, and aromatic, and reſembles a Mixture 
ger, with ſome ſmall Portion of Cloves all taken into the 


Its 
of Cinnamon and Gin 


Many People diſtinguiſh this Cortex Vinteranus, as 282 it, into two 
Kinds, a larger and a ſmaller ; the one in thin and ſhort Quills, the other in 
larger, longer, and thicker Tubes; the ſmaller have a ſharper Taſte than the 
others, but they. are evidently no other Way different, than as the Bark of the 
larger and ſmaller Branches of the ſame Tree. ES Oo ol 2 
The Canella Alba was wholly unknown both to the antient Greeks and 
Arabians: It has only been known in Europe ſince the Diſcovery of America. 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Arbores baccifere umbilicate of Ry. 


ania, and by Cateſby, Sir Hans Sloane, and others, under that of Arbor baccifers 
laurifolia aromatica fruttu viridi. Calyculato racemaſo. It grows to the Hei 
| fifteen Inches or more in Dj- 

ameter : Its Branches are numerous and ſpreading : Its outer Bark is greyiſh 
and wrinkled; its inner one whitiſh and ſmooth. Its Leaves are like thoſe of 
our Bay-Treez they are about two Inches long, and an Inch broad, and ſtand 
on long Pedicles : The Flowers are ſmall, of a purpliſh Colour, and placed in 
a ſort of Umbels in the Extremities of the Branches: Theſe are ſucceeded 
roundiſh Berries, which ſtand in the Cup of the Flower, and are of the Bignels - 
of a Pea; green at firſt, but afterwards purpliſh, and contain in a ſoft pulpy ß 
Matter, blackiſh ſmooth. Seeds. | 5 55 
It grows in wet Places in Jamaica, and other of the Anericam Iſlands: The 
Leaves, the Wood, the Fruit, and every Part of the Tree, have a hot, acrid, 


ply the Place of Pepper and Cloves together very well: It has alſo the Virtues 
of the Cortex Winteranus, though in a more remiſs. Degree: It is an Anti 
ſcorbutic and Stomachic: It is g = Flatulencies, and is by many 
greatly recommended in paralytic Diſorders. It abounds in a heavy aromatic 
Oil, which it yields plentifully on Diſtillation : This is of a yellowiſh Colour, 
and ſinks in Water; and is uſed by People, of more Art than Honeſty, to 
adulterate Oil of Cloves with, and ſometimes that of Cinnamon. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 
 ConTex Pzruvian, 
Peruvian Bark. 


HE Peruvian Bark, or Quinguina, is a hard and Bark, brought 
to us partly in Quills or Tubules as the Cinnamon, and partly in flattiſh 
or irregular Pieces, which are the Fragments of the Bark of larger Branches of 
the Tree, than thoſe which are in the hollow or quill Form. are taken from. 
' The quill Pieces are from the Thickneſs of a Man's little Finger to that of his 
Thumb, and are compoſed of a Subſtance of the Thickneſs of a Shilling, or 
from that up to a ſixth of an Inch; the other Pieces are ſometimes conſiderably 
thicker than this. It is much leſs beautiful to the Eye than Cinnamon, being 
ever brought in ſuch long regular Pieces, nor ſo ſmooth : Its Surface is rough, 
corrugated, and chop'd, and crack d in many Places; and often cover'd in 
Part with a ſmall fibrous whitiſh Moſs : It is of a greyiſh brown Colour ex- 
ternally, and of a duſky browniſh, with ſome faint Mixture of an Orange 
Colour within. It is of a conſiderably firm Texture, very hard, and appears 
refinous when broke. It has no very remarkale Smell, but is of an intenſely 
| bitter Taſte, but with a Mixture of ſomething aromatic, and an Auſtereneſs 
nd Aſtringency in it. 1 E ˙ » 30S TN 
| Pervvian Bark is to be choſen firm, ſound, and of a bright Colour, ap- 
| proaching to that of Cinnamon, of a ſtrong Taſte, not hard and woody, but 
- yielding to the Teeth in chewing, and not glutinous in the Mouth. The 
Pieces, which are roll'd up in Quills, are generally the beſt ; the larger 
and flatter Fragments have leſs Virtue. We ſometimes meet with it cut into 
- thin Slices, and of a yellower Colour than ordinary; this is of a very ſtrong 
Taſte, and is the Bark of the Root, not of the Trunk or Branches of the Tree: 


take Care that it is not adulterated with other Barks. Some of our Druggiſts 
| have found the Way of mixing with it the Bark of the Cherry- Tree, and be- 
auſe this wants Bitterneſs, there have not been wanting ſome, who have ſteep'd 
t in a Solution of Aloes before they mix d it among the Bark; but this 
2 diſcover' d in its native State by the want of Bitterneſs, and in this 
Ge by the very different Flavour of the bitter of Aloes, and that of 


Ide Antients were wholly 1 with this excellent Medicine, they 
lave left us a thouſand Febrifuges, which however extol'd by ſome, their own 


Accounts prove to have been inſufficient ; and nothing is more evident, than 
hat intermittent Fevers were the great Opprobrium Medicorum, till fince the Diſ- 
covery of America, and the bringing this Bark among us. 5 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Pentendria Monogynia of I innæut, 
and one of the Arbores frutty umbilicato mejore of Ray. It is but a moderately 
al Tree, and is full of Branches: Its Trunk rarely exceeds fix or eight Inches 
n Diameter: Its Leaves are oblong, three Inches in Length, and about an 
ch and half in Breadth, or ſomewhat more: The Flowers are ſmall and pur- 
Plſh, and ſtand in Cluſters about the Extremities of the Branches; the _ 
| con 


The Spaniards eſteem this the very choiceſt of all the Kinds. The Buyer is to £ 


conſiſts of a ſingle Petal, forming a long Tube, opening at the En 
ſomewhat wider Mouth, where it is divided into five or fix Segments. Thef. 


acid, but the latter a Mixture of an urinous Salt with it; after this comes X 


diſcoverd, they ſay, by a Perſon's being cured of an Intermittent by drinking 
fallen: Though the Indians had this in Uſe long before they knew the Europeans, 
not diſcover'd to any Body of this Part of the World, till the Year 1640, 


Powder. After this the Jeſuits brought over a vaſt Quantity of it, which was, 
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d into a 


are ſucceeded by Capſules of the Shape of an Olive, which when ripe ſplit 
open Lengthwiſe, 1 two Cells divided by a Membrane, and con. 
tain each a number of ſmall flatted Seeds, ſurrounded with a membranaceouz 
Edge. It grows in great abundance in Peru, particularly in the Foreſts that 
grow on the Mountains about Loxa, or Laja. TS HL 
The Cortex Peruvianus, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about a third Part 
of its Weight of Phlegm, - the firſt Runnings of which manifeſt only an 


thick Oil of the Conſiſtence of Lard, and in Quantity about an eighth Part, or 
ſomewhat leſs, of the Weight of the Bark originally put in. The Remainder 
taken out of the Retort, and calcined in an open Fire, yields by Lixiviation 
a fix d Salt of the alkali Kind, but with ſomething of the Sal Salſus in it, in the 
Quantity of about two Drams from the Pound. . ; — 
The Peruvian Bark poſſeſſes the ſtomachic Virtues of the other Bitters, and 
that in ſo eminent a Degree, that it is a Queſtion whether any other of the cele- 
brated Stomachics are equal to it: It ſtrengthens the Stomach, promotes the 
Appetite, and aſſiſts Digeſtion ; it diſſipates Flatulencies, and is a very good 
Medicine againſt Worms. Its great Virtue however is a Febrifuge, it cures all 
Intermittents ſafely and ſpeedily, if properly given. Its febrifuge Virtue was 
diſcover'd to us by the Indians, among whom it had many Ages before been 


of the Water of a Pond, into which ſome Trees of it had before accident: 
their Hatred to the Spaxiards made them long conceal it from them. It was 


when a Spaniard, who had behaved well to ſome of theſe People, received the 
Diſcovery as a Reward for it. He was Governor of the City of Loxa, and it 
was not long after he had been entruſted with the Secret, that he found Oc- 
caſion to employ it much to his Advantage. The Lady of the Vice-Roy was 
ſeiz'd with one of thoſe terrible Tertians, which are ſo frequent in that Part of 
the World, and had try'd every thing in vain for Relief, when the Governor of 
Loxa heard of it, and cured her with the new Medicine. This was ſufficiently 
talk*d of, and the Medicine call'd from the Title of the Lady, the Countels's 


in the Year 1649, diſtributed all over Europe, and did great Cures. It was, 
from theſe Miſſionaries bringing it over, then call'd Pulvis Patrum, and Jeſuits | 
Powder; and the Cardinal de Lugo having bought up a vaſt Quantity of- it, 
end diſtributed it to the Poor, as well as others, who wanted it, it became 
afterwards call'd Cardinal Lugo's Powder.  _ 5 i 
Notwithſtanding the Succeſs which attended this new Febrifuge, whenever 
ru properly, there were many of the Phyſicians at that Time who were 
ſcrupulous of uſing it, as ſuſpecting it could not be ſafe to carry off ſuch a 
Diſeaſe ſo ſpeedily, and without Evacuations ; but a long and happy Ex- 
perience of it has now taught us, that it is one of the greateſt, and in prudent 
Hands, one of the ſafeſt Medicines in the World. It is given in Powder from 
a Scruple to a Dram for a Doſe; and we have a Tincture, and an Extract of 8 
in Uſe in the Shops, T1NCTURA |} 


CLOVE BARK. 


TincTura CorTicis PERUVIANI SIMPLEX, 
Simple Tincture of Peruvian Bark. 


Proof Spirit ; let them digeſt together for three Days in a 
when cold ſtrain off the J incture and filter it for Uſe. 
TincTuURa CorTicls PERUVIANI VOLATILIS, 
Volatile Tincture of Peruvian Bark. 
Take of Peruvian Bark in Powder, four Ounces ; Spirit of Sal Armoniac pre- 
d with Water and an alkaline Salt, a Quart; put them together into a cloſe 
eſſel, and after digeſting them a Week without Heat, ſtrain off the Tincture, 
and filter it for Uſe. 5 N 85 
1 ExTRAcTUM CorTicis PRRUvIANI, 
Extract of Peruvian Bark. 


Take of fine Bark one Pound, powder it and mix it with fix Quarts of 


Water, boil theſe together for an Hour or two, then ftrain off the Liquor, 


which will be red and tranſparent while hot, but will grow yellowiſh and turbid 


when cold. Boil the Bark again with the fame Yong, of freſh Water, and 
ſtrain this off in the ſame manner; repeat theſe Boilings till the Liquor is clear 
when cold, then mix all the DecoCtions together, and evaporate th 

over a ſlow Fire, continually ſtirring them to avoid burning: The Maſs may 
be either taken off the Fire when of a Conſiſtence fit for Pills, or it may be 
ſuffered to remain on it till dry enough to be powder d: The former is call'd 
the ſoft, the latter the hard Extract of Bark. mf 


It has been uſual to make this Extract with the Help of Spirit of Wine, 


| but r have proved, that the full Virtue of the Medicine is to be 
obtained thus, by means of Water only; the reſinous Parts, as united with 
the others, being diſſoluble in boiling Water. i el os 
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Of B AR K 8 
Leſs uſed in MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Cassia CarvornyLLATA, 
. Quove Bark. . 


T HE Caſſa Caryophyllata is the inner Bark of a Tree, collected and pre- 
ſerved in the ſame manner as Cinnamon, and much reſembling it in Ap- 
Xrance : We uſually meet with it in Form of Tubes like thoſe of Cinnamon: 
Theſe are generally of the Thickneſs of a Man's Finger, and five, or eight, 
Metimes more Inches in Length; and the Bark itſelf is ſeldom much thicker 

a Shilling. It is of a duſky reddiſh brown Colour, a little deeper than 

of Cinnamon, otherwiſe not unlike it, and is of a tolerably firm T 

: 4 R an 
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Take fine Peruvian Bark four Ounces, powder it, and put to it a quart of 
gentle Sand-heat, and 
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6314 CAS C ARIL LAB A RK. 
and moderately heavy: Its Smell is very aromatic, and fragrant : Its Taſte js at 
firſt a faint onè of the Cinnamon Kind, but after a Moment there is perceived 
2 Flavour of Cloves very ſtrong, and at length ſo pungent, that it ſeems to 
burn the Lips in manner of a Cauftic. It is to be choſen freſh and ſound, of 3 
good Colour, the more red there is in it the better; not eaſily broken, and of 
a very acrid Taſte. 5 OT 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Enneandria Monogynia of Lirnæus, 
and one of the Arbores fruttu umbilicato minore of Ray. It is deſcribed by Her- 
nande under the Name of Carringa, and by Herman under that of Myrius 
Americana Carringa difta. It grows to a large and tall Tree: Its Leaves ate 
like thoſe of the Cinnamon-Tree, but larger and thicker : Its Bark is of a deep 
| brown on the Surface. Theſe are all the Characters Hernandez gives of it; but 
Piſo adds, that its Flowers are ſmall and blue, with a white Umbilicus, and 
are variegated with yellow, or Orange colour d Lines. The Bark of the you 
Branches alone is taken off for Tiſe, and this is ſeparated from the outer Rind, 
and then cut into Lengths of fix, eight, or ten Inches, and laid in an open 
Place to dry, where it rolls itſelf in the manner of Cinnamon. 8 
It is frequent in many Parts of South America, particularly in the Ifland of 
Cuba; and alſo in Guinea, where it is ſtrip*d of the Bark annually in conſiderable 
| Quantities, being in common Uſe upon the Spot by way of Spice in Foods. 
It has much the ſame Qualities with Cloves, but in a ſomewhat more remiſs 
Degree. It is in Medicine a Stomachic, Carminative, and Alexipharmic. 
Caſſia Caryophyllata was wholly unknown to the antient Greeks, and to the 
Arabians too, though Hernandez would fain prove, that their Kerfa ſignifyd 
this Bark. All that Avicema means by that Word, is either the Cinnamon 
collected with the Wood, as was the Cuſtom in the Time of the Antients, or 
elſe the young Twigs of the Clove-Tree cut off with the Bark, and ſent over 


together. The Tree which produces this Bark was as entirely unknown to 
them as to the Greeks. CY 
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CHAPTER Il. 
CorTex CAscARILLÆ, 
Caſcarilla Bark. 
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TA H E Caſcarilla Bark, cail'd alſo by late Writers Schacarilla, and Zagarilla, 

| Cortex peruvianus griſeus, China China Spuria, and Aromatica, and Cortts 
Eleutherii, and Eletcrii, is a Bark brought to us roll'd up in Form of ſmall 
or larger Tubules, and of a grey Colour. Its Tubules are generally ſmall, not 
thicker than a Man's little Finger, but ſometimes they are of an Inch in 
Diameter, and their general Length is two, three, or four Inches: The Bak 
itſelf is from the Thickneſs of a Shilling to that of a crown Piece, or more, but 
the Thickneſs of a half Crown is about the uſual Standard. It is externally of 
a kind of whitiſh grey Colour, but internally of a brown, or ferrugineous 
Hue, with ſome Admixture of reddiſh in it: It is of a firm and compact 
Texture, not eaſily broken, and conſiderably heavy. Its Smell is ſomewhat 
aromatic, and when burnt it diffuſes a fine Fragrancy, ſomewhat like the Fer- 
fumes ; It is bitter and aromatic to the Taſte : It is brought to us from ſome 
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GUIANA BARK. 675 
of the Provinces of South America, particularly from Paraguay, where it is very 
bundant. 5 
_ is to be choſen in ſmall Tubules, not eaſily broke, very fragrant when 
burnt, and of a ſtrongly bitter Taſte. The Tree which produces it is yet un- 
known to us: The Bark was wholly unknown to the World till very lately. 
Dr. Stiſer is the firſt who has written any thing of it, but he declares that he 
received it from an Engliſh Gentleman, who told him, that we uſed it among 
Tobacco, to take off its difagreeable Smell while ſmoaking. It was confin'd 
to this Uſe alone for a conſiderable Time, till fome Merchants ſelling at one 
Time a large Quantity of it, under the Name of Peruvian Bark, it got into 
Uſe in many Parts of Germany as a Febrifuge: It was not able to maintain its 
Character in the Place of that noble Febrifuge, but as Stiſſer obſerves, though 
| its Virtues in this Way are not very great, it contains reſinous and balſamic 
Parts, which may render it highly ſerviceable to us on many Occaſions. S:iſſer 
- prepar'd a Tincture of it with Spirit of Wine and Salt of Tartar, which he 
commends greatly in the Stone, in Aſthmas, Conſumptions, the Scurvy, and 
many other Diſeaſes ; and declares it to be an excellent Carminative, and Diuretic. 
He alſo prepar*d another Tincture of it in Spirit of Hartſhorn, or with Spirit 
of Wine and Salt of Hartſhorn, which he gave in the Gout and Rheumatiſm 
with Succeſs. After this Joannes Ludovicus Apinus in the Year 1697, gives it 
a great Character as a Febrifuge, and ſpeaks with great Aſſurance of its Virtues, 
not only in Intermittents, but in epidemic and petechial Fevers, in which he 
gave it with great Succeſs : He gave it ſometimes in Powder, a Dram for a 
Doſe, which he repeated twice, or three times a Day; and ſometimes in the 
Form of Extract, made with Water alone: This Extract he gave in ſmall Doſes 
_ every fix Hours: It cauſed Sweats without fainting, and the Patient uſually 
grew evidently better after a ſecond or third Doſe. S!abl preſcribes it in 
Pleurifies, Perepneumonies, and all Diſeaſes of the Breaſt ; and ſpeaks greatly of 
it in all Fevers attended with Diarrhœas and Dyſenteries, in which he ac- 
knowledges, that he knows no greater Medicine. Funker declares it to be in 
Intermittents a Remedy ſcarce inferior in Efficacy to the Peruvian Bark, and 
preferable to it on many Occaſions, as not having the great Aſtringency 
of that Drug: He recommends it in all inflammatory Caſes, Quinzies alone ex- 
cepted, and particularly extols it in Weakneſſes of the Stomach ; but both this 
Author, and Abertus, who has alſo treated of the Virtues of this Bark, are of 
Opinion that Apinus has ſaid too much in its Praiſe in petechial Fevers. 


CHAPTER Il. 
SIMa RovBa, 
Guiana Bark. 


HE Sima Nouba, or as we call it, Guiana Bark, from the Name of the 
Province whence it is brought, is a thick Bark; not brought to us in 
uills or Tubules, as the others uſually are, but in large Pieces adhering to the 
ragments of the Branches, or Roots of the Tree it belongs to; and eaſily 
parated from them by raiſing it with a Knife, and ſometimes merely by the 
Fingers. The Wood to which it thus adheres is white, of a ſpungy Texture, 
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ſinous Nature; the Decoction of it in Water, when cold, becomes of a milky | 
Hue, and after a Time lets fall a reſinous Sedgment. „ 


common Medicines, and ſtood it againſt even the Ipecauanba itſelf. 


E dag Pala, or Coneſti, as it is variouſly call'd, is a Bark but ver) 


676 CODAGA BARK. 
inſipid to the Taſte, and very light. The Bark itſelf is of a yellowiſh Colour 
and of a ſomewhat compact Texture: Its Surface is rough and uneven: 
it is not very heavy. and is eaſily broken; it has no very remarkable 
Smell, and but a faint i-terneſs in the Taſte ; when broken Lengthwiſe it 1 
found to be compoſed oi a multitude of thin Fibres, which are ſeparately ſome. 
what tough, though the whole Bark breaks eaſily enough. It is brought to us 
from Guiana, where the Inhabitants uſe it in Diarrhœas and Dy ſenteries. 
It is alſo produced in ſome other Parts of South America, but no where elſe in 
ſuch Plenty. The Tree which produces it is wholly unknown to us. It is to 
be choſen in moderately thick Pieces, found, and ſomewhat firm, and of 3 
lightly bitter, but not diſagreeable Taſte. It is of a balſamic, gummy, re- 


It was firſt known in Europe ſo lately as in the Year 1713: It came recom- 
mended as a Stomachic, and Aſtringent, but it was not uſed till 1918, when 
Fuſſizu of Paris cured with it and epidemic Dyſentery, which had baffled all the 


It may be given in Powder from ten Grains to half a Dram, but the moſt 
uſual and ſucceſsful Method is in Decoction: Two Drams of it are boiled in a 
Quart of Water to the Conſumption of a third Part, and the Decoction is then 
to be divided into four Doſes, one to be taken every three Hours : This is to 
be repeated till the Patient is wholly recover'd. When the Decoction is made 
ſtronger, it occaſions Vomiting, Sweats of a very profuſe Kind, and often an 
Evacuation of more Blood than before; but in this weaker Decoction it ſuc- 
ceeds very happily, the Patient has no Tendency to vomit, no extraordinary 
Stools are occaſioned by it, the Pains are eaſed almoſt immediately, Sleep 
comes on, and the Diſcharges by Urine are render'd more copious ; the bad 
Smell of the Stools goes off, and they by Degrees become of their natural Con- 
dition, and the Patient recovers his Appetite with his Health. Ir is a very 
happy Medicine in this Particular, alſo that it may be given as an Aſtringent 
where requiſite, ' even while the Menſes are flowing; it acts only in the Prime 
Viz, and leaves all the other Evacuations undiſturb'd, while it is performing 

its office there. | | 


CHAPTER IV. 


__ Copaca Para, 
Coneſti, or Codaga Bark, 


lately known among us as a Medicine. It is a Bark brought partly 
ſmall Quills or Tubules, and partly in larger and flattiſh Pieces; the former on 
the ſtripping of the young Shoots, the others of the larger Branches, and of the 
Root. It is of a duſky blackiſh Colour on the Surface, and ſomewhat paler 
within; and when any Part of the Wood remains within it, that is found to be 
whitiſh : It is from the Thickneſs of a Shilling to near a quarter of an Inch in 
the large Pieces: Its Surface is rough, and often is crack'd and flaw'd, and not 
unfrequentij 
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anfrequently is cover'd with a moſſy Subſtance: It is conſiderably hard, mode- 
rately heavy, and of a bitter and pungent Taſte. The 

It is to be choſen in the Quill Form, the Bark of the young Branches, being 
greatly preferable to that of any other Part of the Tree; and theſe, before they 
are uſed, are to be clear d of that moſſy Subſtance that often covers them, and 
is inſipid to the Taſte, and of no Virtue. _ 

The Tree which produces this Bark is deſcribed by Burman in his Theſaurus 
Zejlanicus under the Name of Nerium medicum filiquis anguſtis erectis longis geminis, 
in the Paradiſus Batavus under that of Apocynum eretFum Malabaricum fruteſcens 
jaſmini candido fore, and in the Hortus Malabaricus under that of Codaga pala. It 
is rather a Shrub than a Tree, tho? uſually call'd fo. Its Root does not penetrate 
deep into the Earth, but ſpreads every Way under the Surface, and is cover'd 
with a dark blackiſh purple Rind, of a bitter and pungent Taſte. The Stem 
does not riſe high, but is divided into many Branches cover'd with a blackiſh. 
Bark, and often over-grown with a moſſy Foulneſs. The Wood is white and 
ſoft: The Leaves are long, narrow, and pointed, and green both on the upper 
and under Side; when broken they yield a milky Juice. The Flowers are 
| white and very beautiful; they are monopetalous, and divided into five Seg- 

ments, and are of a very ſweet Smell. The Cup remains after the Flower is 

fallen, and from it there grow two long and ſlender Pods, join'd at their Ends 
by twiſting one about the other, and containing a large Quantity of a cottony 
Matter ; among which are a number of oblong and ſtriated Seeds of a greyiſh 

Colour. VVV 3 1 1 

The Shrub is frequent in Ceylon, and in Malabar, where the Natives eſteem 
it greatly in Diarrhœas: They take indifferently the Bark of the Root or 
Branches, which they dry and powder for Uſe: They make it their almoſt 
ſole Remedy in Lienteries and Dyſenteries, and they uſe it externally in De- 
_ againſt. Pains and Tumors of all Kinds, and in every Part of the 
We generally uſe it in Powder, which 1s given from half a Dram to a Dram 
for a Doſe, and is one of the beſt Medicines at this Time known in Diarrheeas. 
Itis to be given in repeated Doſes for three or four Days, in which Time the 
Cure will be gradually perfected, the Stools at firſt becoming more copious, 
but without Pain: After this they gradually become of a better Condition, and 

generally on the third or fourth Day of the Uſe of the Medicine, they are found 
of their natural State and Colour. It is proper to give a Doſe of Ipecacuanba 
before the entering on this Courſe, and with this Precaution in Diarrhceas, that 
are not attended with a Fever, there is no Doubt of a ſpeedy Cure : Where the 
Perſon is feveriſh Bleeding is proper to be premiſed ; and in People con- 
ſtitutionally ſubject to Diarrhœas, the Medicine is to be continued every Night 


” Morning for a Week or Fortnight after the Cure is perfected, to prevent 
à Return. Pe T a 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


CorTex CAaPPaARIS, 
Capers Bark. 


H E Cortex Capparis of the Shops is the Bark not of the Branches but 
| of the Root of the Shrub which produces it: We meet with it in Pieces 
of a tubular Figure, or in Fragments of ſuch Pieces ; ſometimes the Tubes are 
whole, and are four or five Inches long, and of the Thickneſs of a Man's 
Thumb ; but more frequently we ſee only Pieces of theſe, or Pieces of the 
Bark taken leſs carefully from the Root. The Bark itſelf is uſually of the 
Thickneſs of a Crown Piece, ſometimes leſs, but more frequently more; it is 
of a rough and uneven Surface, riſing into Protuberanges, and often crack'd 
and opening in different Places; it is of a greyiſh Colour, moderately heavy, 
and of a tolcrably firm Texture; it has no very remarkable Smell, but its Tale 
is bitteriſh and pungent. It is to be choſen freſh and ſound, not in too thick 
Pieces, and not too eaſily broken. = 
The Shrub which produces it is one of the Polyandria Monogynia of Linnæus, 
and of the Arbores bacciferæ of Ray. It is the ſame Shrub whoſe Buds are 
pickled, and in common Uſe among us under the Name of Capers. 
All the botanical Writers have deſcribed it under the Name of Capparis, 
Capparis Spinoſa, and Capparis ſpinoſa folio rotundo, The Leaves are roundiſh, 
and ſtand alternately on the Branches: The Flowers are ſmall, and conſiſt 
of four Petals; they ſtand on long Pedicles, and grow out of the Alz of the 
Leaves: The Fruit is an oblong Berry . The Bark of the Root is an Aperient 
and Attenuant; it is recommended in nephritic Caſes, and in Dropſies, 
Jaundices, and many other chronic Diſeaſes, but the preſent Practice does not 
pay any great Regard to it. - 
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PARTS of VEGETABLES 
Uſd in ME DICINE. 
CLASS the NINTH. 
W O O D 8s. EXT 
REE Bodies of this Claſs are ſcarce more numerous than the Barks: 


They are arranged here in two Diviſions, the firſt containing thoſe more 
frequently uſed in the Shops ; the ſecond thoſe which are leſs ſo. 


Of the firſt Diviſion are, g 
1. Guatacum. 3. The TREE SAUxD ERS. 5. Aroks Weob. 
2. SASSAFRAS. 4. Locwoopr. | - RHoDIUM. 


Of the latter Diviſion are, 
1. NzpnrITIc Woop. 3. LEXTISE. 
2. SN ARE WOOD. 4. PAvana. 


More frequently uſed in MEDICINE. 
CHAPTER I. 


 LicnuM Gu AfA, 
Guaiacum Wood. 


NUAIACUM is an extremely hard and ſolid Wood, of a denſe compact 
Texture, and remarkably heavy; it conſiſts of two Parts, a central 


central Part is extremely hard and ponderous, and is of a greeniſh black Colour, 
or elſe it is variegated with a pale whitiſh Colour, a duſky green, and a browniſh 


with the black: The external Part is yellowiſh, or of the Colour of Box-Wood, 


this is cover'd, when we ſee the Fragments of the Branches of the Tree entire, 
Vitn a thin but very firm and ſtrong Bark, of a woody Texture, but ſeeming 
compoſed of a multitude of thin Plates or Laminæ, laid over one another; it is 
lomewhat reſinous, and is externally of a mix'd greyiſh and greeniſh black 
Colour, or variegated with Spots of a duſky greeniſh and a livid black, within 
it is of a pale Colour. The Wood is of a fragrant Smell, and of an aromatic 
and pungent but ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte, but not diſagreeable ; the Bark is 


of a more acrid Taſte, and more diſagreeable to the Palate. | 5 
| 8 


2 


Matter or Heart, as it is call'd in Trees, and an exterior one or Blea; the 
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ſanctum two different Voods; and Caſpar Bauvine diſtinguiſhes three Kinds of 


but differing greatly in Solidity, and in the Quantity of its Heart, as cut from 


the Shape of the Fruit, the one of which is roundiſn, and the other ſquare. He 
calls the firſt Gua acum flore cæruleo frufiu rotundo. And Sir Hans Sloane deſcribes 


ally the Want of a good Soil prevents this. The Bark of the Trunk is ſmooth; 
5 The Flowers grow on the Tops of the Branches, and are blue and of the 


is the Hoaxacan, or Lignum Sanctum of Hernandez. This Species is ſmaller in 
its Stature than the other, but its Wood is as firm and ſolid. The Leaves of 
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The Authors who firſt treated of this Wood mention ſeveral diſtinc Kinds 
of it, as they ſuppoſed them to be; Ovicdꝰ makes the Cyoiacum and the Lienum 
the Guaiacum, the one he calls Graiacum with a great Matrix or Heart, which i 
the St. Domingo Guaiacum of Aenardes; a ſecond he calls Graiacum with ſcarce 
any Matrix at all; and a third the Wood of theylentiſk leaved Guazacum. All 
theſe however are the Wood of Trees of the ſame Genus, and perhaps of the 
different Parts of the ſame Tree, the Heart being larger in ſome Parts than in 
others, according to their different Growth. Even the different Species of the 
Guaiacum Kind, ſo far as has been hitherto obſerved, all afford the fame Sort of 
Wood, no Way diſtinguiſhable as the Produce of one or of the other of them, 


a younger or an older Tree. 

The Guaiacum Tree is of the Number of the Decandria Monogynia of Lia. 
neus, and of the Arbores Fructu per maturitatem ſicco of Mr. Ray. It is accy- 
rately deſcribed by Plumier, and he diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of it, differing in 


this alſo in his Hiſtory of Jamaica under the Name of Pruno vel Euommo at 
arbor folio alato buxeo ſubrotundo flore pentapetalo cæruleo racemoſo fruttu ateri: 
cordato cujus cortex luteus corrugatus Semen unicum majuſculum nigricans nullo ofj- 


culo tectum aperit. It ſometimes grows to a very large Tree; but more uſu- 


the Leaves are alated, and ſtand two on each Side the middle Rib in Pairs. 


Size of Orange Flowers. The Fruit which ſucceeds theſe is roundiſh, but cor- 
dated, of the Bigneſs of a Finger's End, and ſomewhat hollowed. This Tree 
is common in the Antilles INands, and particularly in St. Domingo. 433 

The other Species is the Guaiacum fructu tetragono flore ceruleo fimbriato, and 


theſe are pinnated as thoſe of the other; but there are uſually four or five 
Pairs of Leaves on each Rib. The Flowers are like thoſe of the other, but 
fimbriated, and the Fruit is ſquare in the Manner of that of our Exonymu. 
It is blue, and is divided within into four Cells, in each of which is contain- 
ed one Seed, which is hard, reddiſh, and of the Shape of a ſmall Olive. 

Both theſe Trees poduce a yellow Wood with a blackiſh Matrix, and both 
when cut afford a Reſin of a duſky greeniſh Colour, and of an acrid Taft. 
The Wood of both is indifferently brought into Europe under the Name of 

Guaiacum, and is of the ſame Virtue. 8 5 
 Guatiacum Wood is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and firm; hard, and very 
heavy, and of an acrid Taſte. It ſhould be kept in the Block, and only cut 

or raſped as it is wanted; that kept in Chips loſing much of its Virtue. 
2 Pieces are beſt, which have the largeſt Heart, and leaſt of the ye 
ow Part. 

Guaiacum, diſtilled by the Retort, yields a very conſiderable Quantity of 
Phlegm; the firſt Runnings of which ſmell and taſte ſtrongly of the Wood, 
and contain an alkaline volatile Salt, as is proved by Experiments, * * 5 

2 udo 


„ 


from warmer Climates, where Perſpiration is eaſily excited to a very great De- 


| terrible Diſeaſe ſingly. With us we find it inſufficient. And indeed, the 
| ſhorter Methods by Mercurials render the Uſe'of any thing of this Kind leſs ne- 
ceſſary than it mig 


8 Ass AER AS Wood, in ſome Meaſure, agrees with that of Guajacum in 
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Jation of corroſive Sublimate. What runs afterwards contains with this an acid 
Salt alſo, and with this Phlegm there comes over about a ninth Part of the 
Weight of the Wood, of a black thick Oil like a Syrup ; this ſinks to the Bottom 
of the Veſſel ; but with it there comes over a ſmall Portion of a lighter yel- 
lowiſh Oil, which ſwims on the Water. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined 


in an open Fire, yields a ſmall Quantity of a fixed Salt by Lixiviation, which = 


when examined proves not to be ſolely alkaline in its Natyre, but to have a 


Mixture of a Sa! Salſus with it. The thick Oil of Guaiacum newly made, mix- 
cd with an equal Quantity of Spirit of Nitre, takes Fire, and in | : 


eat Part 
burns away, the Remainder being a light fungous Coal, not eaſily — * 4 
any further Alteration. ET 
The Bark of Guaiacum, treated in the ſame Manner, manifeſts a great Differ- 
ence from the Wood. It affords a ſmaller Quantity of Phlegm, and that much 
more ſtrongly impregnated with the urinous Salt; and the Remainder, cal- 


| cined and lixiviated, affords three Times the Quantity of fixed Salt, and that 


merely alkaline. It is eaſy to infer from this, that they are, in tne Hands of the ä 
ſkilful Preſcriber, two very different Medicines, and that it is very injudicious 


. 


in any Body to uſe them in differently. 


| ' Guaiacumis attenuant and aperient: It promotes the Diſcharges by Sweat and 
Urine, and at the ſame time ſtrengthens the Stomach and the other Yiſcera. 


It is an excellent Medicine in Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, in Jaun- 


dices, Dropſies, and many other chronic Cafes. It gives great Relief in Rheu- 


matiſms, and even in the Gout. It has been at one Time famous for curing 
che venereal Diſeaſe. We received the Accounts of its Virtues in that Way 


gree; and in theſe Places nothing is more certain, than that it ſtil] cures that 


t be before the bringing thoſe powerful Remedies into Uſe. 
The Bark is a more powerful Attenuant than the Wood, but it is leſs pro- 
per to People of a feveriſh Diſpoſition. Neither of them are given much in 
Subſtance, the uſual Way being in Decoction with Saſſafras, and other Me- 
dicines of the ſame Intention. 5 FE 

Beſide the Wood and the Bark of Guaiacum, we have a Reſin of it kept un- 


pt 
der the improper Name of Gum Guaiacum in the Shops. This is a ſolid, but 
very friable Subſtance, much reſembling common Reſin, except in Colour, in 


which it is of a duſky greeniſh Hue, and ſometimes, though leſs frequently, 


of a reddiſh, It is very acrid and pungent to the Taſte, and when burnt, 


ſmells not unpleaſantly, but much like Guaiacum Wood. This is given in the 
lame Caſes with the Wood, and the famous Balſamum Polycreſtum is made 


of it.” 


CHAPTER IL 
| | SASSAFRAS, 
: _ Saſſafras Wood. 


its Virtues, but it is extremely different from it in all other Reſpects. It 
| 2 7 ”;. 20 Fl. 
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mixture of brown in it, and of a very 


large Billets, which are of a rough and irregular Surface, and are 


nous; and though they have the ſame general perfumed Smell with that | 


of Linneus, and one of the Arbores frutiu calycuiato 
by all the late botanical Writers under the Name of Saffafr 


the Leaves of the Pear Tree, and ſcarce ſhew any Divifton at all. The 
| Cluſters on the Tops of the Branches. The Fruit is a Berry like that of the Bay. 


it has ſmaller, narrower, and thinner Leaves; and its Woad is of a whinſh 


Wood of neither of them is ever brought among us. 


tity of the former. Beſide theſe it yields a large Quantity of an acid hag 
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is a very light and ſpungy Wood, of a pale whitiſh red Colour, with an ad. 
1 in i ery fragrant and perfumed Smell, 842 

an acrid and aromatic ſweet Taſte, which is very agrecable. We receive it 1 


with a light and ſpungy Bark, of a greyiſh Colour on the Surface, and of 
elf, 
old 


duſky brown within. This is of the fame Smell and Taſte with the Wood 

but more acrid and pungent. It is to be chofen ſound and firm, not too 
and of a very fragrant Smell when freſh cut. It ſhould be Kept in the Block, 
and only cut out as wanted for Uſe ; for it loſes much of its Virtues when . 


kept long in the Chips. We have it from many Parts of America, Some prefer 


the Bark to the Wood for internal Uſe; and indeed its Smell and Taſte ſeem 
We fometimes meet with Blocks of a heavier Wood offered to Sale among 
or under the Name of Saflafras : Theſe reſemble the Saffafras externally, and 
are of the ſame general Smell; but when examined, they are cafily diſtinguiſh. 
ed; they are Blocks of the Lignum Aniſi or Lignum Anuiſatum of Authors. They 
are of a denſer and more compact Texture than the Saffafras, and more ref. 


Wood, they have a Smell of Anife Seed inſtead of the Fennel like Flayour 
of the Saffafras | 1 J IS 
The Tree which produces the Saffafras is one of the Emeundria NM, 


of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed 


* - 
| "a - 
* 


's et tralobis, and Paas 
and others, Coruus mas odorata folio trifido Safſafras didta. The Root of this - 
Tree does not deſcend deep into the Earth, but creeps under its Surface. 1 
Trunk is large and ſingle, naked for a great Way, dut full of Branches toward 
the Top. The Leaves are large and like thoſe of the Fig Tree, being di- 
vided into three Lobes, and are 2 on the upper Part, but whitiſh under. 
neath. This is their Shape when full grown, but while young they reſemble 


as Arbor and Saft- 
fras ficulneo folio. Linneus calls it Laurus foltis integri 


Leaves remain green all the Winter. The Flowers are ſmall, and ftand n 


Piſo deſcribes two other Species of the Saſſafras Free beſide this. This which | 
affords us the true Saffafras he calls Aubuiba ſiue Saſſafras major, the . greater 
Saſſafras Tree. The firſt of the others is called by the Brafilians Anbuypitange, 


or yellowiſh Colour, with nothing of the Redneſs of the true Saflafras. The | 
other of theſe is called by the fame People Anhuibe miri. The Leaf of dis 
is like that of the Bay Tree: The Fruit is black, and when ripe is very tweet 
ſcented; and both that and every other Part of the Tree is of a hot and-acnd 
Taſte. Theſe are ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame Virtues with our Saſſafras, but the 


Saſſafras, diſtilled in a Retort, yields two Kinds of Oil, the one a elear and 
pellucid one, very fragrant, and heavy enough to ſink in Water; of this there 
are about two Drams to be obtained from the Pound. The other is a thick and 
« oarſe empyreumatic Oil of a reddiſh Colour, produced in fix times the Q 
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nnd a finall Portion of an urinous Spirit, or ef a Phlegm ſated wich an urigars | 
b gd: The Remainder, in the Retort, yields only ry ſmall Quantity t 
\ fixed Salt by Lixiviation, afd that is 0 the alkaline,” but of ine 
Kind. Saffafras Wood is a Diuretic and Diaphoretic : It attenuates viſcid Hu- 
mours, and is good in all Caſes of ObſtruEtions of the Yiſcera. It is given in 
| Cachexics, in ſcorbutic Complaints, and in the venereal Diſeaſe. It is ſeldom | 
given in Subſtance 3 _— Way of taking It being in Infuſion i in the Way 
of common Tea, in which Method it A leaſant. The Oil is a very 
fragrant one, and poſieiſes moſt of the Virtues of the Wood. It is beſt made 
| by diſtilling the Wood in a common ö Water, 
l a which Cue i inks the Bottom, and 3 


=. 2 T E R . 7 
% 15 = . Saxnder; Was. 
E ! in a "ER three very differerit Woods to us under the 


| WY general Name of Saunders, which are diſtinguiſhedgecording to their Co- 
| lour, into the yellow, the white, and the red Kind. There are ſome who ſuppoſe 
the Ancients were acquainted with theſe as well as ourſelves.” Among theſe 
| Sdmgfus thinks the Sagaline of ſame of the old Writers to be the ſame 
with theſe Woods: But as Ds and Galen are both wholly filent about 
them, it is very probable they! were net known | at all in their Time; at leaſt 
tit is very evident that they were not known in Medicine. The frabians are 
die carlieft Authors we find making any certain Mention of them; they call 
them Sandal, all the modern Greeks ſpeak of them — 
SANTALUM Fr. a vun, * | 
The es: or citrine Saunders is a very beautiful Wood: It is of a cloſe 
and even Texture and fine Grain. It is brought'to us in Blocks cleared of the 
Bak, and of the outer Subſtance or Blea; the Wood we uſe being only the 
Heart of the Tree. Theſe eaſily ſplit in a longitudinal Direction, and ſeparate 
into even and ſmooth Pieces, the Grain running perfectly even. They are ve- 
j ſolid and firm, and conſiderably heavy ; the Colour is a pale ſtraw yellow, 
or the Colour of Lemon Peel. Sometimes there is a Mixture of a reddiſh or 


browniſh with this, but oftener it is pure pale yellow. It is of an extremely 
| tweet and perfumed Smell, ſomewhat like a Mixture of Muſk and Roſes, 7 
of a ſomewhat acrid and aromatic Taſte, with a flight Bitterneſs, but upon the 


"Tu, pleaſant. 


SANTALUM ALBUM, 
© White Saunders. | 
* The White Saunders is a Wood much reſembling the yellow: It is brought 
to us either in long and ſlender Pieces which have been ſplit from others, larger, 
* elle i in Chips. It is of a tolerabl denſe and compact Texture, conſiderably 
and heavy, and of a white Colour. It is ſomewhat more friable than the 
> but like that it eaſily ſplits, in a longitudinal Direction, into even and 


regular P Pieces. It is leſs ſub] to Knots than moſt other Woods: It is of a 
48 2 fragrant 
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n - fragrant Smell, but much weaker than chat of the yellow, and of the ſany 
. aromatic and agreeable Taſte, but in a more remiſs Degre. mY | 
. -_ The near Reſemblance of the white and yellow Saunders, have led all that * 
have written on them to fuppoſe, they were very nearly allied. Garcias tells 
us that the Trees which afford them are ſo like to one another, that ſcarce 
any Body can tell them aſunder at Sight, and that the diſtinguiſhing them is 
| a peculiar Secret of the People who cut” them down for Sale to the Merchants, 
But Herman gives us a more accurate Account, he tells us that they are indeed 
| both the Wood of the ſame Tree, the yellow being the Heart of the Tree, and 
3 tze white the Blea or outer Part between the Heart and the Bark. I 
___ »» ***The white and the yellow Saunders are to be choſen alike found and firm, 
heavy and of a good Smell when cut. They ſhould be choſen in the Block 
and not cut into Chips as they uſually 145 for in this Manner they ſoon 


loſe much of their Virtue. _ © OO 1464S: 4 
The Tree which affords them is called by the Natives Sarcanda: It grows 
to the Bigneſs of our Wallnut Trees. Its Leaves are pinnated, and ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Lentiſk ; they are of a ſhining green. The Flowers are of 
a a deep blackiſh blue. The Fruit which ſucceeds theſe is a Berry of the Se 
of an heh nf Cherry. Theſe are green at firſt, but they grow black when 
_ ripe, and as ſoon as they are ſo, they fall off the Tree with the lealt Breath of 
Wind. Bontiur tells us that a Species of Thruſh is very fond of theſe Berries, © 
and is of Opinion that many of the Trees are owing to the Seeds of them 
voided by theſe Birds after eating the whole Fruit. We have our yellow and 
white Saunders only from the  Eaft Indies. The Trees are moſt abundant in 
the Kingdom of Siam and in the Iſles of Sehr and Timor. The Wood while 
freſh is of a very powerful Smell and affects the Head. The People who cut 
it in the Places where it grows, are generally ſtrangely affected by it. They 
become delirious for ſome Hours, and are oddly diſturbed in their Minds; 
their Thoughts always however turn upon the Occaſion of their Diſorder, and 
they fancy themſelves continually felling the Trees, and imitate their Actions, 
while they were doing ſo. They have with this Delirium a Fever, and a canine 
Appetite, the Rage of which While it laſts, urges them to eat the moſt filthy 
Things imaginable. Moſt of the People who go on the Expedition of cutting 
Saunders are ſeized in this Manner, and the Air and other Things have been ſuſ- 
peed of occaſioning it to Strangers. But Bontius judges much better in attri- 
| buting it to the Eflwvia of the Wood and Bark of the Saunders while freſh. = 
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; The red Saunders is a Wood very different in Colour and Qualities from 
| the white and yellow: It is of a very denſe and compact Texture, remarka- 
bly heavy, and very hard. It is brought to us in Logs of conſiderable Length, 
which are ſeen to be only the Heart of the Tree ſeparated-from the Bark, and 
the outer ſoft Wood or Blea. This does not ſplit fo regularly as the white or 
yellow, and its Grain when examined does not appear ſo. ftrait and regular a5 
in thoſe throughout the whole Logs; but in many Places it is curled and round- 
ed as if in Knots. The outer Part of theſe Logs are uſually of a duſky ot 
blackiſh red Colour. Their inner Part of a fine ſtrong blood red, but __ 
1 þ | Bo 


RED SAUNDERS. 


Gs. 
4 any thing of that Blackneſs. It has very little Smell, - nothin ng; © of be re 


of the other Kinds, and is of an auſtere and aſtringent Ta 
The Tree which affords the red Saunders is ſo very N in its Ni 15 from 
| that which affords the others, that it is'a Wonder they ever became cal fed b y the 
ame Name. It is called Pazanga, - but we have no Pate Deſcription 121 it 
Herman however tells us enough for the diſtinguiſhing i it from the others. 2 
dantiy; for he informs us, that it is a filiquoſe Tree, 58 K 4 a baccifcrous.. - * 
Some Caution is to be uſed in the buying the Saunders, that'wrong Woods 
| are not impoſed upon us in their Place. There? is 2 yellow Wood een Citron 
| Wood and Candle Wood, often ſold under the ame of the yellow. Saunders; 
| But this is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by People aware of It, as it is heavier than 
© the true Saunders, and is more reſinous, and its Smell though very fragrant, 
has not the Roſe like Flavour of thar, but mells ſome what The Lemon Peel. 


„ 


| madily taking Fire, and being very difficultly extinguiſhed, This is the Wood 
e the Nerium altiffimum folis anguſto fore al bo of Sir Hans Sloane, and the Ne- 
| num Americanum lateſcens of others. 

This is almoſt the only Wood uſed to 2 che yellow Jodler; bur 
dhe red is adulterated by a Variety of ted Woods brought from the Eaft In- 
1 des, and from America ; among theſe the Lignum Sappare of the Dutch; which © 
s the Wood of Ja Oangam, of the Horlut Malabaricus, and the Lignim Bra- © 
© flienſe rubrum, which is the Wood of the Arbor. Brafilea of Authors, are the 
F moſt frequent. But the red Saunders is eafily diſtinguiſhed, from all theſe by 


* and its ſtron 5 Colour. We uſually meet with bog . but 


P there is leſs Danger being cheated in it, when it is 
be others have both a ſweetiſh Taſte inſtead. .of the 22 and aſtringent 
oe of the Saunders, and they are both of a leſs intenſe red. The Braſilian 
' Wood, which is the moſt common Counterfeit, has a conſiderable Mixture of 
| row with it, which is not at all in the Saunders. - 

The three Kinds of Saunders agree very much in the Prineiples they Yield 
a a chemical Analyſis. They all afford a Phlegm containing an acid Salt in 
| moderate Quantity, and an extremely fmall Portion of an urinous one, with 
u Oil heavier than Water; ſo that in whatever 457 diſtilled, whether dry by 
-the Retort, or in the common Way with Water b Alembic, it ſinks in the 
Water it comes over with. The Oil of the ye LO Co is the thinneſt 
and moſt fragrant 3 that of the white is next to this in theſe Qualities the Oil 
of the red is thickeſt and heavieſt of all. 
Some Authors have ranked the Saunders among the 83 Woods, but 
Huffman very judiciouſly cenſures them for it. They are evidently all of them 
Attenuants, and all have an Aſtringency, but the red moſt of all. They are 
accounted Cordials, and are ſaid to be good in Obſtructions of the Viſcera; 
dut they are very little uſed at preſeat, except as * in ſome 95 the 
Cumpolitons of the > Shape, 


<= 


IE 
8 _ 


Þ Its Grain alſo is leſs regular and even, and it is much more inflammable, 


* 
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8 is a Wood of a denſe 
| brought to us in N ang, - wery 00 
ad is the Heart only of the Tree ye kg the TUE. avs the & _ 
+ Part or Blea being ſeparated from it 18 remarkab 94 
It is not eaſily cut, but it ſplits tolerably read ready in a Tee 
its Grain running A that Way. Its Colour is a deep and. ſtrong red, 
and its Taſte very ent and auſtere, but with a remarkable 8 Swectneſs in 
the Mouth, like that of of 7; era Faponica. * —. a 
is to be choſen in large and thick Pieces, ſound, andof a good Cole : 
The Tree which uces it is one of the Arbores filiquoſe floribus papilionaceis - 
of Ray. It is deſcribed by Breynius in his Pradromus under the Name of Crifts . 
pavonis Coronille folio ſecunda, five. Tinoria Indica flore luteo 


minore, 
filigua latiſſima glalra; and in the Prodromus to the Paradiſus Batovus, under that 


of Erythroxylum froe lignum rubrum Indicum ſpir fiſſmum Colutee foliis, floribus 


luteis, filiquis maximis. It grows both-in the Eaft and Weſt Indies, but no where 
fo plentifully as in the Coaſt of the Bay of Campechy. They cut it in 
when it is full of Sap, at which time they find it caſy after they have cut the 
Trunk and larger Branches into to ſplit. off the Blea or ſoft outer 
Wood and Bark; and then they la q the reſt for drying. > 
It has den long known among Dyers, but it is on late that it he 
been introduced into Medicine : It is —.— to be an exc — — * 
is given in Form of Extract in Diarrhœas with 9 6 


c HAP TER * 2 


LieNUN ALozs, 
Aeg Mood. 


1GNUM ALOES is a Drug entirely different from the Gum of that 
Name, not only as the one is a Wood, the other a concreted Juice, but 

as they are the Produce of very different Parts of the World; and the one of 2 

Tree, the other of a ſucculent Plant. The Lignum Alves is a refinous and ſweet 
ſcented Wood, of which we have three Kinds kept in the Shops. There are 
Authors who enumerate a great many more, but they are all, when examined, 
found to be referable to one or other of theſe. Theſe thee are diſtinguiſhed | 
85 the Names of Calambac, common Lignum Aloes, and Calambour. 

„The Calambac or fineſt Aloes Wood, called by Authors Lignum Ales 
5 mum, and by the Cbineſe Sukbiang, is the moſt refinous of all 
the Woods we are acquainted with. It is of a light ſpungy Texture, ve- 

ry porous, and its Pores ſo filled up with a ſoft and fr rant Reſin, 2 
the whole may be preſſed and dented by the Fingers like W ax, or moulded 


about by chewing in the Mouth in the Manner of Maſtich. This Kind laid 2 
I — 
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| the Fire melts in great” Part like Reſin, and burns awa E in a w Moments LO, | 


| with a bright Flame and perfumed Smell. Its Scent while in the Maſs is very 
| fragrant and agreeable, and its Taſte acrid and bitteriſh, but very aromatic and 
| able. This is ſo variable in its Colour. that ſome have divided it into 
; . Kinds, the one variegated with black and purple, the ſecond with the 


ſame black, but with yellowiſh inſtead of purple, and the third yellow alone 
Alke the Yolk of an Egg. This laſt is the leaſt ſcented of the three; theſe Differ- 
| ences however are very oP the Subſtance being in them all the very fame in 
every Reſpect the Colour, -and that often altering Very confiderably in 
keeping. This is brought from Cochin Chins. ; 

F 2. The iris Mboes 1 is the ſecond in Value: This is called by the 
| Chineſe Tchin Hiang, and by the Portugueſe Pao de Aguila. This is of a more | 
+ denſe and compact! exture, and conſequently leſs reſinous than the other; There 
F vfome of it however that is ſpungy, and has the Holes filled up with the x A 
| refinous Matter, and all of it when good has Veins of the ſame Rein in it. . 5 
meet with it in ſmall F Herts, which have been cut and ſplit from larger. Theſe 
ne of a tolerably denſe F in the more folid Pieces, and of a duſky 
E brown Colour, variegated with reſinous blackiſh Veins. It is in this State 
G = heavy, and arg than in thoſe Pieces which ſhew a Multitude of 


© others. The woody Part of theſe laſt Pieces is ſomewhat darker than the other, 
ud is not unfrequently purpliſh, or even blackih. The Smell of the com- 
| mon Aloes Wood is very agreeable, but not ſo ſtrongly perfumed as the for- 
ner. Its Taſte is ſomewhat bitter and acrid, but very aromatic. Laid on the 
Fe, or held 85 a hot Iron, it dees not melt away like the Calambac; but 
t exſudates a age Ce of a fine fragrant Reſin, which ſmells extremely 
| facet while it burns. This Wood is alſo brought from Cochin China, ſometimes 
| ab from Sumatra. It is but rarely found in our Shops however, and the for- 
| mer or Calambac ſcarce ever at all. It bears ſo large a Price upon the Spot that 
10 body ventures to bring it away. | 
| 2. The Calambour, or as ſome write it Calambouc, a Word approaching much 3 
nearer to Calambac, than the Subſtances. expreſſed by them do to one another, is 
ip called Lgallochum fylveftre, and Lignum Alves Mexicanum. This is the Wood 
| that is moſt common in our Shops, though it has of all the others leaſt Ti- 
Sp he ©, as it has the leaſt Virtue, and contains the leaſt Reſin of any. It 
* and friable Wood, of a duſky and often mottled Colour, be- 
wh duſky green black and a deep * It is leſs firm and ſolid than 
moſt of the officinal Woods. Its Smell 1s fragrant and agreeable, but much 
ifs ſweet than that of either of the others, and its Taſte birteriſh, but nos 
bo much acrid or aromatic as the others. We meet with this very frequent and 
n large Logs, and theſe ſometimes entire, ſometimes only the Heart of the 
+ Tree, the cortical Part being ſeparated. This is brought from the Iſland of 
mer, and ſome other Places, and is the Aloes Wood uſed by the Cabinet- 
maker and Inlayers, but is Ay improperly uſed under the Name of Lignum 
in the Shops. 
The ancient Greeks were acquainted with a fine fragrant Wood which they 
alled Agallachuw, arid which, b * little they have left us about it, ſeems to 
kave — the fame with our * Alves. The later Greets, call 3 


Holes filled up with the ſame blackiſh Matter that forms the Veins in 


> 


v 
certain that this is only ſome peculiar Part of the Tree, where the fine 5 

. Refin it abounds with has concreted in ſuch Quantity as to make up almoſt 
the whole Maſs. It is ſaid that the Indians find Lumps of this in the Bodies 

of the Lignum Aloes Trees, which have ſtood till they naturally decayed on the 
Mountains, and that in this State, when the Wood in general is rotten, there 

are found ſmall Congeries of the reſinous Matter called Calambac about the 
Knots and near the Root. Whether the Tree which in its rotting State affords 
this precious Kind (ſuppoſing. this to be a Fact) be the ſame which in its | 
ſounder Condition gives us the Lignum Aloes of the ſecond Kind is not yet aſ- 
cCertained, though it appears very probable, the Smell being the ſame in both; 
and ſome of the ſpungy Pieces of the ſecond, which often have the real Ap- 

- pearance of Decay, and yet are the richeſt in Refin, and conſequently in Fra- 
grance of all, ſeem to confirm this Opinion, and even to ſhew us ſomething 
like a beginning Change of the common Lignum Ales into the fine Calambine. 

As to the third or wild Kind, it ſo much differs from them both, that it ſeems | 

to have little more than the Name in common with them. There have' been 

Authors who have told us, that theſe three are the Produce of three very dif- 

ferent Trees; but the more probable Opinion is, that this wild Lignam Aves is 

the Wood of a different Tree, the two others of the fame, only in two dif- 
ferent States. Our Countryman Cunningham tells us, that one Kind has a large 
woolly Fruit of the Size of the yellow Myrabolan, ſtanding in a Cup divided | 
into five Segments at the Edge, and when ripe opening into two Parts, and 
containing in each Part one Seed of a turbinated Form, and ornamented with 

a membranaceous Appendage ;, and that the other has a ſmall round Fruit like 

Pepper. He makes the firſt the Tree which produces the Calambac, the other 

the common Lignum Alves : But it is more probably, as before obſerved, the 

Diſtinction between the Lignum Aloes Tree and the Calambour or wild Lignum 

Aloes, Bontius tells us that the common Lignum Ales is only the Heart of the 

Tree which produces it, and that the Indians who cut it, lay it in Water till 

the Bark and ſofter Parts rot off. Serapio and the other * had faid this 


before him; but we hope he has better Authority than their Words for it, their 
Accounts of ſuch Things ſeeming to have been received upon very uncerian 
Footings. We have no tolerable Deſcription of the Tree which produces one 
or the other Kind. The Figures the Chineſe have of it in their Herbals, 57 
pPreſs it as a large Tree, or the Trunk of a Tree decaying, with a Branch o 
Pinnated Leaves, each ſingle Leaf reſembling thoſe of the Bay. Tree. Cunningbams 
Deſcription of the Fruit is the only one we have; and all we know of the 
Leaves with any Degree of Certainty, is from Kempfer in his Amenitates | 
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e, who tells us that he received a ſmall Piece of it from the Mountains, on 
| which the Leaves ſtood alternately at about an Inch Diſtance, and were in Shape 
ke thoſe of our Peach Tree, divided at the Edges, of a bright green Colour 
on both Sides, and had a large middle Rib, and only very ſmall lateral ones 


— 


hs 
— — 
> 


iſſuing from it. . . 1 12 
The Indians uſe the Calambac by Way of Incenſe, burning ſmall Pieces 
ok it in the Temples of their Gods; and ſometimes their great People burn it 
in their Houſes in Times of feaſting. It is eſteemed a Cordial taken internal - 
. and they ſometimes give it in Diſorders of the Stomach and Bowels, and 
© to deſtroy Worms. It has alſo the Credit of being a great thing for preſery- 
ing and ſtrengthening the Memory. A very fragrant Oil may be procured 
from it by Diſtillation, which is recommended in paralytic Cafes, from five to 


©: fifteen Drops. It is at preſent however but little uſed, and would ſcarce be 


met with any where in the Shops, but that it is an Ingredient in ſome of the _ 
Oo ᷑ te SRI 
We are told in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, that the Tree while growing 
F abounds with a milky Juice of ſo acrid and cauſtic a Nature, that if it gets 
into the Eyes it will occaſion Blindneſs, and if it only fall on any Part of the 
in, it will raiſe Bliſters. If this be a Fact, perhaps there would require 


2 — 


| but as to the common one we meet with, there does not ſeem to be much to 
© be dreaded in that. 8 r 


b 
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Roſe j 


HE Roſe Wood of the Shops is a denſe and compact Wood: We 
meet with it in large Pieces which ſeldom are entire; they are uſually 
| Pieces ſplit from larger Maſſes, and often appear to be Parts of Blocks, which, 
| "when entire, muſt have been of a very conſiderable Size. It is of a duſky yel- 
| lowiſh Colour, ſometimes variegated with a deep reddiſh brown, and ſometimes 
vith a pale whitiſh Colour; and ſome Pieces of it are ſolely of this whitiſh or 
| browniſh Caſt. In the Pieces that we meet with moſt entire the external Part 
| uſually the paler, and that neareſt the Heart darkeſt; in theſe we alſo diſ- 
| cover that the Tree it is cut from is knotty, and the Grain ſeldom runs any 
{ thing regularly, but uſually there are ſeveral Turnings and Convolutions, in the 
Center of which there are ſometimes Cluſters of circular Fibres, where there 
a fine fragrant Reſin. This alſo appears to be the Caſe with the other fra- 
Z out and preciaus Wood the Lignum Alves ; and that moſt eſteemed and rare 
| And of it called Calambac, ſeems to be only theſe Knots or Cluſters of Fibres 
 lighly impregnated with the Reſin of the Tree, and ſeparated from it, either 
hile entire, or when the leſs reſinous Part of the Trunk is wary ts In the 
lame Manner theſe Knots of the Rhodium are alſo greatly preferable to the 
| Reſt for diſtilling and for all other Purpoſes. The whole however ſmells ve- 
Ty fragrant when freſh cut; its Perfume is not much unlike that of the Roſe. 
Its Taſte is ſomewhat aromatic and ſubaſtringen t. 
ED — | 4 T X | Roſe 


me Caution in the internal Uſe of the true reſinous Wood of this Name; 


— - 
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| Roſe Wood is to be choſen found, heavy, and firm, of the deepeſt Co. 
lour that may be, and of the moſt irregular Grain and fulleſt of Knots and 
Contortions. We are not yet informed with any Degree of Certainty, what the 
Tree is which affords the true Rhodian Wood of Rhedes and Oprus, which are 
the Places whence the beſt and fineſt has always been brought. Anguiliare and 
Matthiokes imagine it a Kind of Olkaſfer, Ine, us Belus contradifts them, 
and declares it to be a Kind of Cyziſus, the Cytiſns incans 0 faliata of Caf. 
par Banbine ; but he ſeems to err in this, as that Shrub is well known, and its 
Wood has no Smell. Herman tells us, that the Rhodium of the Shops is the 
Root of a Otiſus of the Canaries, but he does not deſcribe the Shrub : He 
has fo much at leaſt of the Appearance of Truth for him, that the tortuous _ 
Courſe of the Fibres in our Rhodium ſeems to beſpeak it a Root. What makes 
moſt againſt him is, that ſome of our Pieces of it are Parts of Segments of 
too large Blocks to have been the Root of fo ſmall a Shrub : Thus much is 
certain, that we have Rhodium, or at leaſt a Wood of the Smell of Rhodium from 
the Canaries, as alſo from the Anzilles Wands, as well as from the Eaſt Indies 
 Famaica affords a Wood which the People there call Roſe Wood, and 
which though not the genuine Rhodium of the Shops, has yet much of its Smell, 
Sir Hans Sloane has very accurately deſcribed the Tree which affords this, which . 
has a Trunk thick enough to afford the Segments we ever meet with 
of it; and poſſibly an Adulteration of the true Rhodium with this Wood, 
map be the true Cauſe of the Objection that lies againſt our agreeing with 
Hoffman, that the genuine Rhodium is the Root of a Cytiſus : for this we al. 
ways obſerve, that thoſe Pieces which ſeem Segments of large Blocks are al- 
ways leſs fragrant, and have fewer Contortions in their Grain than the reft. 
Sir Hans Sloane has deſcribed the Tree which produces the Jamaica Wood 
called Roſe Wood under the Name of Lauro affinis Terebinthi folio alato ligno ado- 
rato candido flore albo. The Wood is indeed always paler by much than * T 
the true Rhodium, and while freſh is almoſt white. The Tree grows to twenty Feet 
or more in Height, and its Trunk is often two Feet in Diameter. The Leaves 
are pinnated, three, four, or more Pairs of Pinnæ ſtand on each Rib, and that at 
about half an Inch Diſtance from each other. The Flowers are ſmall and white, 
they conſiſt of three Petals, and they ſtand in Cluſters ; at a ſlight View they re- 
ſemble thoſe of Elder. The Fruit is a Berry of the Size of a Pepper Corn. Such | 
is the Deſcription of the ſweet Wood of Famaica; but it is truly of a different 
Nature from the genuine Rhodium, and probably the Tree of a wholly differ- 
ent Genus, The Dutch diſtil an extremely fragrant Oil from the true Rhodium 
which is often ſold under the Name of Eſſence of Damaſk Roſes, whoſe Smell 
it very much emulates. We are told that the Rhodium Wood is a Cordial and 
an Aftringent, but it is not uſed at preſent in the Shops. 
Many Writers on theſe Subjects have confounded the Lignum Rhodium with 
the fragrant Wood mentioned under the Name of Afalatbum by the Ancients 3 
but we have no good Grounds for ſuch an Opinion. The A 


palathus of Note- 

rides, called by the Arabians Darfſaban, is at preſent wholly. unknown in our 
Shops 3 the few who pretend to have it, keeping under its Name Fragments | 
of Wood of different Kinds with no Title to the Name they are preſerved un- 
der. The Ancients thegaſelves indeed do not ſeem at all agreed about the! | 


EPHRITIC WOOD. Gr 


1 N recommends that Afpalathos as the beſts 

d from its Bark, he therefore evidently enough means = 
but Galen, in his Accounts of it, evidently thews, that what he 
is Name, was the Bark of a Root. Pl talks of it as a Root, 
Smell of (O's which is ſo far from a Perfume, that it 
a great Diſtance from all the reſt : He alſo talks 
the Prodice of a large Tree, the other of a ſmall Shrub; 
ds, that one was brought from the Indies, the other from the Iſlands 


e agreed about what was the Rboditm of the Aube 
7 wich one another  Rucllins takes our Rhodium here | deſcribed 


3 and others *. the 


| oa 
| the beſt 8 we can le fr ee * 
| ather that or a loft Medicine. a 
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— in MBDIGINE. 
CHAPTER, 1. 


Lioxon — : TRA... +2 


— Nepbritic n 


TEPHRITIC WOOD is a Woed 9 denſe and compact Tex- 
ture, and of a fine Grain. It is brought to us in ſmall Blocks in its 
tural State, and cover'd with its Bark, which is of a d 
| ad tolerably ſmooth and even; the Heart of the Logs alſo is of a deep du 
| row Colour, but the reſt of the Weed, which is what we eſteem to poſſeſs 
ie moſt Virtue, and properly call Lignum is of a pale whitiſh 
Nilow, with ſome faint Mixture of brown; very hard and of a tolerably 
gen Grain, and ſpliting very regularly: it has no great Smell, but its Taſte is 2 


lteriſh, and ſomewhat acrid 

abb be che : Colour, found: and firm, and ſuch as has not loſt 
dard Taſte ; but the fureſt Teſt of it is the infuſing it in Water: A Piece of 
I only half an Hour in cold Water, gives it a eable Colour, which 
* or yellow, as variouſſ held to the Light. If the Vial: it is in, be held 


the Eye and the Light, the TR ur appears yellow, but if the 24 
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blackiſh Colour, 
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be placed between the Light and the Vial it appears blue. The Addition of a 
little Acid of any Kind takes off the blue entirely, and the Liquor then appears 
yellow in all Lights; and the Addition of a-fix'd volatile Alkali after this, de- 
ſtroys the Effect of the Acid, and the Liquor is reſtor'd to its changeable Colour 
again. We often meet with it adulterated with Woods of the ſame pale Colour, 
but the duſky blackiſh Hue of the Bark is our very ſtriking Character of this 
The Trial by Infuſion however is the moſt certain, for none of the Counterfeits 
give the changeable Colour to Water, but only the or vello win. 
The Tree which affords it is the Coath of Hernandex. It grows to the Height 
of-our Pear-Tree, and its Wood while freſh is much of -the ſame Texture and 
Colour. The Leaves are. ſmall and oblong, not exceeding half an Inch in 
Length, or a third of an Inch in Breadth; they are not at all notched at the 
Edges, and are green above with a few Hairs ſcatter'd over them, but df a 
filvery grey underneath. The Flowers are ſmall, and of a pale yellow, and db- 
long Shape, and they ſtand in Spikes; the Cups they ſtand in are divided into 
five Segments at the Edge, and are cover'd with a reddiſh Down. This is the 
beſt Deſeription of the Tree that can be collected from what has hitherto been 
written of it; no Body has yet had an Opportunity of taking its true Charater. 
It grows in many Parts of New Spain, from whence the Wood 1s brought tow. 
It is eſteem'd a very good Diuretic, and is ſaid to be in great Uſe with the 
Indians, in all Diſeaſes of the Kidneys and Bladder, and in Suppreſſions of Urine 
from whatever Cauſe. Hernandez. and Monardes likewiſe commend it in 
Fevers, and in Obſtructions of the Viſcera: The Way of taking it among the 
Indians is in Infuſion in cold Water, they think the Virtue of the Wood ſuf. 
ficiently communicated to the Water, when it has acquired a good Colour from 
it; but it is obſervable, that the Water, though ever ſo deeply tinged by it in 
theſe cold Infuſions, ſcarce at all alters its Taſte. People ſubject to Dilorders 
of the Kidneys and Bladder, either take a half Pint of this Night and Morn: 
or uſe it as their common Drink: Great things are ſaid in its Praiſe by Feop! 
who have been on the Spot, but we have not found it anſwer Expectations in 
Europe, and indeed it is now little uſed, r  - 


CHAPTER I. 
Lien un CoLuBrinum, 
Snake Wood. © 
HE Zignum Colubrinum is a woody Subſtance, of a tolerably firm and 
1 denſe Texture: We have it brought to us in Pieces, from a Foot to near 
twice as much in Length, and from an Inch to four or five Inches in Diameter. 
Theſe are brought over in their natural State, and are cover'd with a Bark 
moderately. thick, and of a brown Colour, variegated with Spots of whitiſh and 
greyiſh : The woody Matter under this is of a pale brown Colour, and of 3 
fibrous, though compact Texture ; it is very tough and hard to break, nor wil 
it ſplit very regularly; it has no remarkable Smell, but it is of an intenſely bitter 


Taſte: It is to be choſen in moderately large and thick Pieces, ſound and 
heavy, and of a very bitter Taſte. * * nom 


| 


Worms: It operates differently, as taken in a 
| cording to the Strength of the Patient; ſometimes by Urine, 1 | 


3 


Sweat, ſometimes by Stool, and ſometimes by Vomit ; the laſt is the Ca 


' when a large Doſe is given, and if a yet larger than ſuch as produces this Effect . 


be given, it brings on Convulſions, and ſometimes proves fatal. It is never 
given internally till it has been kept ſome Years; when freſh it is too violent, 
od ſeldom fails, even in a ſmall Doſe, to bring on Convulſions, and ſometimes. 
„td i ÞÞ 3d 01 -hankts; 1 far t4 
We very ſeldom uſe it: The few Inftances that we have recorded of People's. 
having taken it, being all ſuch as would diſcourage a prudent Man from 
ving any thing to do with it: They have been in general ſeiz d with Con- 
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CHAPTER m. 
Lienun LanTISC, _ 


A E Eiben Lentiſei is a Wood of a tolerably 


1 


mpact Texture: Its 
1 brought to us in long and ſlender Pieces, the general Standard being a 
Foot or two in Length, and two or three Inches in Diameter ; theſe are rough 
and knotty, and are uſually brought with their Bark on; the Bark is thin, and 
of a duſky brown Colour, with ſome Mixture of a filvery grey: The Wood is 
pale, brown, almoſt whitiſh, of a fibrous Texture, 2 very tough and 
to break, and of a fragrant Smell ſomewhat like that of Cbio Turpentine, 
and of an acrid and bitteriſh Taſle. It is to be choſen ſound and firm, not 
Worm eaten, and of a Smell when cut or bruiſed. The Tree which pro- 
duces it is the fame wit which affords us the Maſtic, and is deſcribed un- 
der that Head. It is the Lentiſcus ar Chio Caudice et faliis fuſtis of the Amerdam 
_— and is different from what is call'd the common Lentifc or Maſtic 
The Lentiſc Wood, diſtill'd by the Retort, yields an acrid Phlegm in con- 
§q— “ , dna a ont; and a great deal of 
It is eſteem'd aſtringent, and balſamic, . and is recommended in the ue 
Alus, and in Gonorrhoeas, but at preſent it is very little uſed. - + 3 


CHAPTER N.. 
; PAVANA, . 
rn Week. 


DAVAN A er Panava, as it is differently written by different Authors, is 
a Wood ofa lax and ſpungy Texture: We meet with it in Pieces of five 
or fix Inches in Length, and of two or three Inches in Diameter; theſe are in 
their intire State, and are cover'd with a thin Rind, of a duſky greeniſh or 
Olive brown Colour: The woody Part is of a pale brown Colour, and is very 
light, ſomewhat tough, though pretty eaſy to cut; and when broken in the 
| Hands it is found to be of a fibrous Texture; it has ſcarce any Smell, but is of 
an acrid Taſte. This is its Deſcription as we receive it dry'd, but when freſh 
cut it is full of a milky Juice, and of a horribly nauſeous Smell. It is to be 
choſen in moderately large Pieces, ſound and tough, and not worm-eaten. _ 
The Plant which produces it is the ſame whoſe Seeds are the Graus tighs of 
the Shops: The Part of it which is cut for medicinal Uſe is generally the ſmall | 
Part of the Tree, near the Part where the Spike of Flowers iſſues out, but 
ſometimes the larger Part of the Tree ſplit is ſent to us. 3 


It is one of the Herbæ flore imperfetto froe ſtamineo of Mr. Ray. It is 
deſcribed by the Name of Cadel Avenacu in the Hortus For and by 
Caſpar Baubine under that of Lignum Molunenſe foliis malvæ frut#u avellane minore 
corlice molliore et nigricante Pavana incolis. It conſiſts of a ſingle Stem, with a 


I few 


„ Zh at 0 


gew Leaves near the Top, and a Spike of Flowers riſing from the Center of 

| them. Its Seeds are the Grana tighe deſcrib'd in their Place. The Pavana- 
| Wood when wh oper very yiolently, both by Vomit and Stool, and is ſo 
| acrid that it generally leaves an Inflammation in the Auus after its Operation. 
| When dry'd it operates much more gently, it never vomits at all, purges but 
| very gently, and ſometimes operates only by Sweat. It is by many recom- 
| mended as a Specific in ſome chronic Diſeaſes, but at preſent ſo little Regard 

| is paid to their Accounts, that it is ſearce ſo much as heard of in the Shops. 
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1 Want of Knowledge in natural Hiſtory, and an over Credulity in 'the 
| I imaginary Virtues of ſome uncommon Appearances on Vegetables, 
| tad once eſtabliſh'd the Claſs of vegetable Excreſcences uſed in Medicine, as a 
| fery numerous one; but in theſe more enlightened Times, Kzrmes, and fome 
| other of the Bodies, then call'd vegetable Excreſcences, are known to be 
| Animals z and the Virtues of ſome others, really of the vegetable Tribe, are 
| found to be imaginary; fo that the whole Claſs, once fo numerous, is re- 


| duced to a ſingle Species, the Galls of the Shops. 


CHAPTER IL 7 
4 OTE. 
er are a Kind 2 atural and aceidental Tumors, p 
by the Punctures of 


What are calPd the Oriental Galls are bro 
da of a large Nutmeg, but pot of its oblong 
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696 G 
uſually a conſiderable number of Tubercles riſing on their Surface, broad 
Baſe, and terminating in a Point; they are of a very firm and ſolid 
hard to break, very heavy, and of a whitiſh, a pale brown, a bluiſh 
times of a blackiſh Colour; when broken they are ſomewhat paler colour d 
uſually than on the Surface, and are of a denſe and compact Texture, refinous. 
and of an acerb and very aſtringent Taſte, not at all agreeable. | 
The European Galls are more perfectly round than the Aleppo ones, they are 
of the ſame Size, and have perfectly ſmooth Surfaces without any Pro. 
tuberances ; they are of a pale whitiſh or browniſh Colour, very light, eaſil 
broken, and often ſpungy, and cavernous: within, always ofa | Bans 
they are of a much leſs auſtere Taſte, and of much leſs Valu@®both in the 
Manufactures and in Medicine. The Antients were acquainted with both the 
Kinds as well as we, they call the Aleppo Galls Ompbacitæ, and the others 
Onocicæ 2 They call them in general Cerides, and were as. well acquainted 
with their Virtues as we are at this Time. ooo» 


- 


at the 
» Or ſome. 


It has been obſerved, that the Oak does not produce Galls in cold Countries. 
more progeny park it ſhould be only ſaid, that the medicinal Galls Fa | 
not produced on it in ſuch Places, for all thoſe Excreſcences which we find in 
ſuch Numbers and Variety, on this Tree in our own Woods, and call Oak- 
Apples, Oak-Grapes, and Oak-Cones, are true and genuine Galls, though 
leſs firm in their Texture, and leſs fit for Uſe than the harder ones of Aleppo, 
The ſoft and ſpungy European Galls, deſcribed above as an inferior Kind to 
the Aleppo ones, are common on the Oaks in France and Laß, and are of a 
middle Kind between our tender and ſucculent ones, and the very hard ones 
The true Reaſon of thoſe hard ones not being produced with us, ſeems to be, 
that we want the peculiar Species of Inſet to which they owe their Origin, 
which is a Fly of the Ichneumon Kind, only found in the hot Countries. The 
Species that occaſions by its Punctures the ſoft Galls of France and Itoh, is 
different both from the $yrien one and from ours, though ſtill of the Ichneumon 
Kind; and we find, that the ſeveral Kinds which occaſion the different Galls in 
our own Kingdom, produce different Kinds, and thoſe of different Degrees of 
Hardneſs on the ſame Tre. Rp C177. \ 
The general Hiſtory of the Galls is this, an Inſect of the Fly Kind is inſtruct- 
ed by Nature to take Care for the Safety of her Young, by lodging her Egg 
where it will be defended from all Injuries, by a woody Matter forming a Caſe 
about it: She wounds the Branches of the Tree; and the lacerated Veſſels, 
diſcharging their Contents, ſoon form this Tumor about the Hole ſhe had made 
and depoſited her Egg in. r J AT” 
Thus, though preternatural and accidental to the Tree, theſe Tumors are 
regular Productions according to their deſtin'd Cauſes, ſerving for the Food 
and Defence of the tender Maggot; produced from the Egg of the Fly, which 
remains quietly in them while in that State, and paſſes its Time of Reſt in the 
Chryſalis Form alſo in them; but as ſoon as it is perfect and in its winged State, 
n, A En | 3 
The Hole, through which the Fly has made its Way, may always be found 
in thoſe Galls which have remained long enough on the Tree for the neceflary 
Changes to happen to the· Animal; when there is no ſuch Hole * = the 
| Os 


| "IN the Maggot 
| + Sometimes only one Maggot is lodged in the Gall, ſometimes there are 
| Gall, when. there is alſo a Hole in the Surface, it can only be one that has by 


| Accident made its Way in there, for the Fly, whoſe Maggot was. its proper 
| [habitant, always eſcapes at the Hole: Indeed in thoſe Galls Where there are 


Hole by which the Inhabitant of ſome one has eſcaped. - - 


Ounces of a yellowiſh Liquor of a ſubacid Taſte ; after this comes over about 
n Ounce and a quarter of a browniſh acid Liquor, ſomewhat empyreumatic 


| after this about two Ounces and a half of a brown -empyreumatic Liquor, very 
ald, and of a mix'd faline, acid, and urinous ine Taſte; and finally, 


about half an Ounce of a thick, black, and ſomewhat fetid Oil. The Re- 


minder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields near a Dram and half | 


cf an acrid alkaline fix d Salt. 


Galls put in a very ſmall Quantity into a Solution of Vittiol 1 in Water, thot 


bat a very weak one, give it a purple or violet Colour; which, as it 


EF Manufaftures. 
In Medicine, Galls are found to be very aſtringent, and good. under. 


They have alſo a very eminent Virtue as a Febrifuge : Half a Dram or more 
ef the Powder of Aleppo 


„ and has ben injected n the lor Ab with very great 


GALL S 697 
or its Remains are ſure to be found within on breaking 


ſeveral lodged in ſo many different Cells. If there be any Inſect found in the © 


ſereral Cells, there may be Inſects found in ſome of them, though there be a 
a Pound of dry Aleppo Galls, diftiPd by the Retort, yields firſt near three 


| fronger, becomes black, and on this depends our writing Ink, as alſo a Treat 
| deal of the Art of dying and. dreſſing Leather, and many ther of the 


= 
Management in Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, and Hæmorrhages of all Ende 
Galls, may be given for a Poſe, and will often cure 


n Intermittent. They are alſo uſed externally as a Stre and Aſtringent, 5 
A Decoction of them is apply*d with Succeſs, by” wth of Fomentation, in Pro- 
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Natura vegetable Produtions. 


Theſe are boch as How from Trees and Plants, either abſolutly ges 


OT of Slits and Wounds made in their Bark, and other 
arts. | 


or ſe ther are four alva Cn. 


1. The Li oy Rxsreg. hy 

2. The Sor Rrents. ; 

3: The Gums. <6; © 1 
4. The Gun Rias. e T 


| Theſe are fuch.. a$ | ve prep Nin Fees : and Plants by 4 Art. 
There are two Chiſſes of them. 


1. InsrissA TED JUICES, 


2. SALTS. 
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LIQUID RESINS. 
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Bara Joparcum, 


uus e, Gilead.” 


HE cru ee karte or gr ar eli Bin o 
Gilead, is a thin and tranſparent reſinous Juice: It is of a pale yellowi 


| times 2 varies from this, and is either deeper, or almoſt entirely white; 
| is Conſiſtence is yet 


© More and more thick in keeping; it is of a tough and viſcous Nature like Tur- 


une, and is of an extremely fragrant Smell, with an Admixture of ſome- 


unt of the Citron Flavour in it; its Taſte is acrid and bitteriſh, but very 
| geeable. It is always beſt when thinneſt, provided it be genuine; for as it ac- 


'Uires a thicker Conliftence by keeping, it r generally loſes its Fragrance and 


Futue in proportion. 
It is therefore to be choſen fuid as Oil, of of a Jef ale ow Colou r, nevfet. 
| | } tranſparent, and of a fragrant Smell, with t of the Lemon or Citron 


Na, but not too much of it; for the Doggie who know this ſort of 


2 ue 18 2 in it, and who can eaſily give it to any Sophiſtication they 8 
| ts Name, 


ell under i by a few Drops of Eſſence of Lemons, 


ften make their 
feits diſcoyer themſelves by too much of this Smell. 


Balſamum Syriacum, e Meche, Conftaminopolitaniaw, Judaicum, — and 
balſameleon, 


— 


402 Tube 


. 
. E 2 


HE Bodies of this Claſs, hugh of gre Vale io Mtn, ae only 
1 ſeven 1 in number. . 
we 1. BALM of Gitzan. 85 TuxrEN TN: 

2. Baigam of PR UU. Liquid AuBAR. 

3. Baisam of Toru. 7- E ee. 

4. BaiSam Caervi. | 


between what we call Straw. Colour and that of Lemon-Peel ; it ſome- 


leſs ſtable or fix'd than its . z it is, when freſh Sr | 
dom the Tree, — little thicker than common Oil, but it by Degrees grows 


The Balſam of Judea has been long known in Medicine, the old Greeks ſpeak 5 
40 it under the Name of Opobalſamum, and all the after Writers under thoſe 


* 
* a L - 
* 
— . 
r — 
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The Shrub which uces it is deſcribed by Authors under the Name 
Balſamum verum and Balſamum Syriacum Rute folio, the Rue leaved Syrian Ba). 
fam Tree. It grows to five. or ſnx Feet high. Its Leaves are reſembled to 

thoſe of Rue by Authors, but they are rather like thoſe of the Lentiſk Tree 
they are of the pinnated Kind, three or four Pairs of little roundiſh Leaves © 
growing to a middle Rib, with an odd Leaf at the End. Theſe Leaves remain 
een all the Winter : The Twigs or ſmall Branches of the Shrub are tough 
ike thoſe of the Willow, and when broken are of a very ** Smell. The 
Bark of the whole Shrub alſo is ſcented, but the Wood of the larger Branches 
is white and has no Smell. The Flowers reſemble thoſe of the Acacia, and 
are of a purpliſh white, and extremely fragrant. The Seeds are yellow and 
ſmall, * are incloſed in blackiſh membranaceous Capſules, and are very ſweet 

' ſcented, and of an acrid and bitteriſh Taſte. © 
The ancients ſuppoſed Judæa to be the native Place of the Balſam Shrub : 
Theopbraſtus, Dioſcorides, and Pliny. all join in affirming it. Theophbraſtus indeed is 
of Opinion that it was not wild there, nor indeed in any other known Part of 
the World, but that it was cultivated for the Sake of its Balſam. Dioſcorides on 
the other Hand tells us, that it grew wild not only in Judæa, but in A#yypr al- 
fo ; and Strabo ſpeaks of it as wild in Arabia. At preſent it is not found in 
any of the Places Authors mention; but is only cultivated in ſome Gar- 
dens by the Turks, particularly about Cairo, where they are at great Expence 
about it. They all agree that it was brought originally from Arabia; and indeed 
the moſt authentic Accounts we have, all join in fixing Arabia Felix as its true 


1 | 


native Soi. 28 ; VEE 
Proſper Alpinus, who had ſeen the Balſam Judaicum on the Spot, tells us that 
it is, when firſt drawn from the Shrub, of a whitiſh Colour, and of an extreme- 
ly fragrant and penetrating Smell, ſomewhat reſembling the. Turpentine Odour, 
but without its diſagreeable Part, and that its Taſte is acrid, bitter, and aſtrin- 
gent. He adds, that it is at that Time turbid like Oil newly preſſed from 
the Olives; but that after a little ſtanding it becomes perfectly tranſparent 
and fine, and very thin and light; that its Colour from the original white, 
firſt becomes greeniſh, and afterwards a yellowiſh or ſtraw Colour. This is 
the State in which we ought to receive it for medicinal Uſe ; after this it be- 
eomes as thick as Turpentine, and loſes the greater Part of its Smell and of its 
Virtues. The Ancients knew but of one Way of obtaining the Balſam from the 
Shrub, which was by wounding the Bark, and receiving it as it ran from the 
Wounds ; this Way they obtained a very fine Balſam, but they could have it 
only in very ſmall Quantity. At preſent there are three Ways of obtaining 
it, and according to theſe, there are three Kinds of the Balſam. The firſt Kind 
is that obtained = the natural Cracks, or from Wounds made in the Bark, as 
by the Ancients ; this is the beſt and moſt precious Kind. But there is fo lit- 
tle procured this Way, that it ſcarce ſupplies the Seraglio and the great Offi 
cers, and hardly a Drop of it is ever ſent out of the Country. The ſecond 
Kind is called by ſome, the Conſtantinople Balſam ; this alſo rarely comes to us, 
unleſs in ſmall Quantities preſented by the great Men of the Porte: This is 
prepared by boiling. They fill large Veſſels with the young Twigs, and Leaves 
of the Balſam Shrub, and adding a large Quantity of Water, they boil them 
gently. During the boiling, there riſes to the Surface of the Liquor, an . 


£ 
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| of that terrible Diſtemper by it. 


a fine light and fragrant eſſential Oil, ng behind it in the Retort a Cake of 
Matter like Reſin. If the Fire is continued there ariſes afterwards a thick red- 
diſh and ſtinking Oil as from Turpentine, and a few Drops of an acid Spirit. 

The Balſamum Judaicum is a great Cordial, Reſtorative, and Provocative, ac- 


cording to the Teſtimony of Authors; and we have many who are continu- 


ally taking it with that Intent. It is alſo recommended by many againſt ma- 
lignant Fevers and the Bites of venomous Animals. The People of Agypt 
look on it as a Kind of univerſal Remedy ; they. give it in Diſeaſes of 
whatever Kind, the Plague itſelf not excepted ; an 


It is unqueſtionably a very noble Detergent and Balſamic : It is of the ſuame 


| Uſe with Capivi in Genorrhceas, and is excellent in Ulcers of the Kidneys and 
| Bladder. It is by ſome eſteemed a Cure for Conſumptions, and though it de- 
| ſerve not abſolutely that Title, yet with proper Management it may do great 
| Service in them. Externally it has, been at all Times deſervedly famous for 
| curing Wounds of all Kinds: Where the Wound is indeed a ſimple Solution 
of Continuity, and there is no Bruiſe with it, the Cure with Balſams of this 
| Kind is very ſudden. © Lp fas 8 „ 


Por internal Uſe it may be either given in Boluſſes, or dropped on Su- 
1 F or finally diſſolved by Means of the Yolk of an Egg into. Emulſions. 
The 


Turkiſh Women uſe the Balſam of Gilead as a Coſmetic : They are made 


© hot in the Baths, and then rubbed over with it ſeveral Times; after which it 
z in fine taken off by Means of Oil of Almonds and a careful i They 
| often ſtay however twenty or thirty Days from the firſt anointing, | 

clear it off; and they are of Opinion that their Skins become much leſs apt to 


before. they 


wrinkle after this. We ſometimes alſo order it as a Coſmetic : But with us it is 


| made into a Kind of Lac Virginis, by mixing the Balſam with Spirit of Wine, 
| by means of Oil of ſweet Almonds, which is afterwards to be ſeparated by 
Subſidence, and a Spoonful of this impregnated Spirit, then mid wi 

| Ounces of Water renders it milky. e 


* 


CHAPTER H. 


 BaiSamuM PERUVIANUM, 
Balſam of Peru. 


to 11 E common Balſam of Peru is a thick and tough Liquor, reſembling 


a thin Turpentine in Conſiſtence, but ſomewhat leſs viſcous; reſinous, 
and inflammable, of a dark duſky purpliſh green Colour, approaching to 
black, inſomuch that it is called black Balſam of Peru. It is not pellucid ex- 
cept when drawn out into fine Threads. Its Smell is extremely fragrant, ſome- 
what reſembling that of Benjamin and the Balſam of Tolu mixt. Its Taſte is 


burning is alſo very agreeable. > It 


B A LS AM of PERU. 70 
| and balſamic Matter, which they ſcum off and preſerve for Uſe. Aſter all 
| this fine Matter is raiſed, they encreaſe the Fire, and a larger Quantity of a 
| ſomewhat thicker Balſam riſes, more like Turpentine ; this they alſo ſeparate, and 
| preſerve by itſelf ; and this is principally what is brought over into Europe. 
The Balſamum Judaicum, diſtilled by the Retort, yields a large Portion of 
eavin 


they tell us of many cured 


ith four 


very acrid and pungent, but highly aromatic and agreeable. It Smell while 


ry great. It is given with Succeſs from four to eight Drops for a Doſe in Con- 


102. WHITE BALSAM of PERU 
It is to be choſen of a moderate Conſiſtence, not too thick, and not tos 


deep or black in Colour; ſuch alſo as has an d ee Smell is to be 
rei Fed. It is brought to us from the Place whole Name it bears, and from 
ſome other Parts of South America. SN 5 8 TT 


es it is 


by Hernandez 
It gr 


ſumptions, Aſthmas, nephritic laints, and in Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 
and Suppreſſions of the It has alſo, externally uſed, all the Virtues of 
the Balm of Gilead, and conſolidates Wounds in the ſame remarkable Man- 
ner. It is beſt taken dropped on Sugar; the Tolk of an Egg will indeed 
diffolve it, and it may be that Way made into an Emulſion, but it 'is 
more acrid in that Form than when taken ſingly. It is often made an In- 
gredient in Boluſſes and Electuaries and is in ſome of the officinal Compoſitions. 
Barisamum PRRVVIANUuN ALBUM, | 3 
3 bite Balſam of Peru. 
The white Balſam of Peru, a Drug whoſe Virtues make it a Misfortune ts 
us that it is not more common in the Shops, is a Liquid of a white Colour, 
the moſt of all Things, in its external Appearance, approaches to the Balm 
of Gilead, but is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it by its Smell: It alſo wants that 
Caſt of yellow which the genuine Balm of Gilead has. It is a little more 
fluid than Venice Turpentine, but ſomewhat leſs ſo than the black Balſam of the 
ſame Name. It is very tough and viſcous to the Touch, of a pale white Co- 
lour, ſometimes with a faint Kind of Yellowneſs in it, very clear and pellucid, 
and extremely inflammable, yielding a very fragrant Scent while burning. 
It is of a very pleaſant briſk Scent, more refembling that of Storax than 
of any other known Subſtance. It is acrid, pungent and bitteriſh to the Taſte, 
and leaves a remarkably agreeable Flavour for a long Time in the Mouth. 
Je is brought to us from the ſame Places with the black Balfam of the ſame 
Name, and is the Produce of the fame Tree; but as the other is procured by 
boiling, this white Kind flows from the Trunk and Branches of the Shrub when 
wounded in the hotter Months. This is therefore much more ſcarce even on 
the and conſequently would be much dearer if commonly imported to 
us; but its ſuperior Virtues would make Amends for the Difference. Her- 
man, Who had experimented upon this ſcarce and valuable Drug, tells 8 
ny : = * 


BAL SAM of TOLU 5 
that on Diſtiflation in a Retort, it yields a fine, thin, and fragramt Oil, which 


almoft immediately concretes into a ſolid Subſtance like -Camphire, of a fine 
white Colour and agreeable Smell. This has all the Virtues of the 


gent 
Balſam itſelf given in a ſmaller Doſe, The Balſam uſed in its natural State is 
faid to poſſeſs the Virtues of the Balm of Gilead, and to be no Way inferior 
to that precious Drug. The Indians take it for all Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, and 
it is their grand Remedy externally uſed for Wounds * 


CHAPTER i. 
Baizamum TorvTanum, 
' _ Balſam of Tolu. 


DALSAM of Tala is a Refin that ſcarce allows itfelf in the Condition 
LJ in which we ſee it to be of the fluid Kind. It runs very thin for ſome 
dime after it is collected, however by Degrees it grows more and more thick, 
till after ſome Years keeping it becomes almoſt ſolid. The Confiſtence we 
uſually ſee it of, is that of very thick Honey, which will juſt alter its Form 
| on moving the Veſſel it is kept in: It is very tough and viſcous, and in Co- 
| Jour is of a ruddy brown with an Admixture of yellow, which diſcovers: it- 
felf much the moſt plainly when the Balſam is drawn into Threads. Its 
| Smell is very fragrant. It ſeems to carry a mixed! Reſemblance of Benjamin, 
| Storax, and of Gilead, for there is evidently ſome what even of the fine 
| Citron R the laſt in it. It is ſomewhat Lg 4 * but 
| upon the whole fweetifh, aromatic, and -pleaſant. It is brought from 
1 1 f Hondzras in new Spain. nr Malin call this Part of the 
| Country Tolu, and thence the Name originally given to the Drug which it 
| They put it up in Calabaſhes or Shells of fmall Sourds, and we receive 
u in them. It is to be choſen freſh, which may be known by its Conſiſt- 
| ence, for ſuch as is dry ſolid, and friable, has always been kept too long; it 
| ſhould be at leaft capable of receiving an Impreſſion from the Finger, and of 
| & very fragrant Smell, and ſuch as does not break in the Mouth, but forms 
| itſelf into a tough Paſte like Maſtich between the Teeth. = 
| The Free which produees the Balſam of Tolu is one of the Arbores frust a flore 
F femoto coni feræ of Ray. It is deſeribed by Hernandez but imperfectly under 
the Name of Balſamifera Quarta. All we at preſent know of it is, that it is 
2 low Tree reſembling the common Pine, that is very much branched, and 
has oblong and narrow Leaves which are green all the Winter. The Indians 
cut and wound the Bark of the Trunk and Branches of this Tree in the hotteſt 
Seaſons, and collect the Balſam that flows during the Heat of the Day, from 
the Wounds, with ſmall Spoons, from which they empty it into thoſe Shells 
we fee it in. . WIE 
The Virtues of the Balſam of ou are the ſame in general with thoſe of the 
Peruvian and Gilead Kinds; but it is leſs acrid, and therefore is preferred 
many to both of them. It is given in Conſumptions and other Diſorders of 
the Breaſt, ſometimes in Form of Pills, ſometimess of Electuary; but as ir 


has not the Pungency of the other Kinds, the beſt Form of giving it is in 
e Emulſion 


„% /ß0 BAL SAM CAP IVI. g 
Emulſion diſſolved with the Tolk of an Egg, and ſo mixed with Water 


The oa Pang Hrupus Balſamicus in the Shops is made of this Balſam 


boiled in Water in a cloſe Veſſel, and the Decoction thickened into a Syrup 


CHAP TER IV. 
BarsamuM Calvi, 


| Balſam Capivi. 


XIV E are obliged to the new World for moſt of the liquid Reſins which 
we have brought into Uſe in Medicine. This called Capivi is in its 
common State the. thinneſt of all the Bodies of this Claſs, having little more 
than the Conſiſterice of Sallad Oil, and much reſembling it in its pale yellow 
Colour. It does not always however retain this thin Form, but like the reſt 
of the liquid Reſins grows thicker with keeping. Its Smell is very fragrant 
and agreeable ; there is much of the Turpentine Flavour indeed in it, but 
there is a Mixture of Fragrancy not unlike that. of the Lignum Aloes, which 
makes it very pleaſing : Its Taſte is extremeiy acrid, pungent, and bit- 
ter. It is to be obſerved however, that we have two Kinds of Balſam Ca- 
pivi in the Shops, the one what has been juſt deſcribed, which though natu- 
rally thin as Oil, yet will grow thick as Honey in keeping, but ftill diſtin- 
guiſhes itſelf by its Clearneſs and its yellow Colour. The other we ſeldom 
meet with otherwiſe than very thick ; it is white, turbid, or leſs pellucid than 
the former, and ſeems rather of the Conſiſtence of Honey than of Turpentine, 
Its Taſte however is very like that of Turpentine, and its Smell much leſs 
agreeable than that of the preceding Kind. In keeping of this Kind we often 
ſee a ſmall Quantity of Water ſeparated from it, and ſubſide to the Bottom of 
the Veſſel. It is probabe that this is not the natural Running of the Capivi 
Tree, as the former is, but is procured from it by the Indians by boiling as 
they get the black Balſam of Pers. Sr 


+ 


The Portugueſe were the firſt who made us acquainted with this Balſam ; 
They brought it from the Brafils, whence the greateſt Part of what we have 
at this Time alſo comes, and called it Balſamum Braſilienſe, and Balſamum Co- 
paiba, Copaiva, Copaic, and Capivi ; all which Names it yet retains with that 
of Oleum Capivi by ſome, becauſe of its Fluidity” 8 

The Tree which produces it is one of Arbores ſiliquoſæ flore uniformi of Mr. 
Ray. It is deſcribed by Piſo and Marcgrave under the Name of Copaibs, and 
by Ray in his Hiflory of Plants, under that of Arbor balſam - Ae Brafilienfis 
fructu monoſpermo. It is a large and tall Tree. Its Wood is as ſound and firm 


1 
0 
as that of the Beach, and is of a fine red Colour; it is much branched; its 
Leaves are roundiſh, but pointed at the End, of a deep green on the upper 
Side, and of a whitiſh green underneath. The Flowers are of the pentapeta- 
lous Kind, and moderately large, they grow principally about the mities 
ohe Branches, and are ſucceeded by Pods of an oblong Figure, containing 
each only one Seed, which is of the Size and Shape of a Hazel Nut, conſiſting of 
a whitiſh pulpy Matter covered with a blackiſh Rind. Theſe Seeds are eſ- 
culent, and the Monkies are obſerved to be very fond of them. The. Tie 
| . FE = oro 
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grows in the Foreſts of the Brafils, and in ſome of thoſe of the Antilles Iſlands. 
Fhey cut deep into it in the Heats of Summer, and it bleeds ſo freely of this 
refinous Juice, that twelve Pounds of it may ſometimes be collected from one 
Wound properly made in the Space of three or four Hours. The Balſam 
that runs firſt is thinneſt, and is preſerved apart as moſt valuable. 


Balſam of Capivi, diſtilled in an Alembic, with a large Quantity of Water, 

yields an Oil like that of Turpentine, but more t, and a Water highly 

| {cented with the Balſam, and taſting ſtrongly of it. The Remainder ſwims on the 

Liquor in the Body of the Still, and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from boiled Tur- 

| pentine. Diſtilled by the Retort it yields a fine effential Oil, and a large Por- 

tion of an acid Liquor, and after this a red thick empyreumatic Oil which be- 

comes brown as the Fire is more encreaſed. The Remainder in the Retort is 

| alight black Coal, which will not yield any Salt on Lixiviation. 

It is remarkable of Capivi, that when pure, it does not give the Urine of 

| People who take it the fine Violet Scent that is perceived in it after taking 
Turpentine of any Kind; but it communicates a remarkable Bitterneſs to it. 

| I is a great Balſamic and Vulnerary, both internally and externally, and has an 

| Aftringency that the other liquid Reſins want. It ſtops the Fluor Abus in Wo- 

| men, and the Gleets remaining after the Cure of Gonorrhceas in Men. It is 

| good in Dyſenteries and other Fluxes of the Belly. It gives Relief in nephri- 

| tic Complaints of all Kinds, promoting the Diſcharge by Urine, and ſheathing 

| the Acrimony of the Salts of that Secretion, and bringing away Gravel or any 

| other Foulneſſes in the Paſſages. It is to be given from ten to thirty or forty . 

Drops for a Doſe, either in Sugar or in a poached Egg, or made up into E- 

mulſion. But great Caution is to be uſed in giving it in Gonorrhœas, that 

| the Virulence is all carried off firſt, 2 25 


- u 


| CHAPTER V. 
TI '8REBINTHINA, 


URPENTINE is truly and properly the Name of that ſoft Reſin only, 
I which is the Produce of the 2 erebintbus or Turpentine Tree. This is what 
ve know in the Shops at this time under the Name of Terebinihina Chia, an addi- 
| tional Epithet given it from the Name of the Iſland whence we have it. Peo- 
dle have obſerved however that the Fluid or ſoft Reſins of many other 
| Trees, quite different in Genus and Claſs from the Terebinthus, much reſemble 
| this Turpentine in many Particulars, and have therefore called them by the 
| ame general Name, diſtinguiſhing them only by Epithets. According to this 
| Cuſtom of the World we are to obſerve, that we have at this Time four Kinds 
of Terebinthina in the Shops. Theſe are 1. The Chian, or as we uſually call it Chio 
| Turpentine. 2. The Venetian or Venice Turpentine. 3. The Straſburgh Tur- 
pentine. And 4. The coarſe or common Turpentine. | 
£29 TEREBINTHINA CHIA, 
F : _ Chian Turpentine. 155 
This is the fineſt Turpentine we are acquainted with, and is the Turpentine 
the Ancients : It is this Species that _ always mean, when they ſpeak 
3 | of 


Way eafüy under the Finger. Its Colour is a filvery white with a Tinge of 


that the common Kinds want, in which it approaches much to the white Bal. 


very fragrant when burat : Its Colour is alſo a very great Teſt. It is often 


ſuppoſed the Turpentine of theſe two Iſlands to be different, but that is c-. 
neous ; all that is brought from both is wholly the ſame, and there is alſo 
 fome of it from Rhodes. ” 5 


*. 


one of the Arbores flore d frutiu remoto of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the bota- 
nical Authors under the Name of Terebinthus, or the Turpentine Tree. It grows 


ſſmall, purple, and of the ſtamineous Kind; they appear on the Tops of the Bran- 
and reſinous Taſte, containing a ſingle Kernel, and often none at all. It is 


it is the commoneſt Tree met with, and in Summer ſpontaneouſly exſudates a 
vaſt Quantity of this greeniſh looking Reſin which is collected for Uſe, but is 


Inſects which we ſee in Cluſters about the Stalks of Elder, and other Shrubs / 


, Jef 
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of Refina Terebinthina, and that the Arabians after them expreſs by the Terms 
Hele Alimbath or Hele Alimbatch. . It is when genuine (for we too frequently 
meet with it counterfeit in the Shops) a ſoft rather than a fluid Reſin. Its Con. 
ſiſtence when neweſt is ſeldom thinner than that of thick Honey, and in keep- 
ing it grows harder, but a long Time retains however Softneſs enough to give 


bluciſh, and a ſtronger of yellow, ſo that on the whole, in many Lights it 
looks green. It is very pure and fine, tolerably pellucid when viewed 
the Light in not too large Quantities, and is extremely viſcous, ſticking more 
firmly to the Fingers when it has once Hold than any other Turpentine, 
Its Smell is indeed of the Turpentine Kind, but it has an aromatic Fragran 


ſam of Peru, or in ſome Degree to the genuine Balm of Gilead. Its Taſte is 

fomewhat acrid and pungent, but it has a very agreeable aromatic Bitter at- 

tending it in the Mouth. 33 * 
It is to be choſen of a moderately ſolid Conſiſtence, very glutinous and 


counterfeited in London at the Turpentine Houſes ; but its real mixed Colaur 
is rot eaſily hit. We have it from the Iſlands of Chio and Gyprus ; ſome have 


The Tree which produces it is one of the Diæcia Pentandria of Linneus, and 


ro the Size of our ordinary Plum Trees, and its Leaves remain green all the 
Winter. They are rigid and firm, and of the pinnated Kind. The Flowers are 


ches in the Month of May. The Fruit is roundiſh, and conſiſts of a yellowiſh - 
or purpliſh membranaceous Huſk a Quarter of an Inch long, and of an acid 


found wild in ſome Parts of France, Spain, and Italy, but in the Iſland of Chio 


much leſs fragrant at firſt than after keeping. They alſo promote the Dif- 
charge of this valuable Matter by wounding the Trunk and Branches in con- 
venient Places. „ %% ⁵ SPOUSE Pt. 
There is a Species of Puceron or ſmall Animal, of the Kind of thoſe little green 


and Plants, which vaſtly admires the Turpentine Tree. It makes its Way 
under the Integuments of a Leaf or young Shoot, and there depoſits 1s 
young. Nature furniſhes them a large and ſpacious Lodging ; for the wounded 
Part riſes into a Kind of Gall or Tubercle which ſometimes grows to the Length 
and Thickneſs of a Finger. This is what is called the Horn of the Turpentine 
Tree, the Origin of which has been very differently gueſſed at by Authors. 
The Turks and Perfians have a Reſin which is ſold in all their Shops, and 
is uſed as a Maſticatory under the Name of Sakkis and Kouderuun. The Wo- 


men have a Piece of it always in their Mouths, and are continually aig 


VENICE TURPENTINE. 7097 
ſay it makes the Teeth white, and faſtens them in the Gums, and pre- 
vents Catarrhs by the Quantity of Saliva drawn into the Mouth by it ;. they add 

alſo, that it gives them an Appetite, and ſweetens the Breath: This Sabkis of 
dhe Turks is a firm Reſin, of about the Conſiſtence of Burgundy Pitch, and of 
a pale Colour. Kempfer has let us ſo far into the Hiſtory of this, as to inform 
us, that the Perfians, &c. gather it from a Kind of wild Turpentine Tree, ſo 
that it is in Reality no other than Chzo Turpentine, only that they do not uſe 
crude, but melt it over the Fire, keeping it there a little while, till on cooling 
it acquires the Conſiſtence they would have it of, which is juſt ſuch as is above, 
' receiving an Impreſſion from the Finger. ES, . 
ln ſome other Parts of the Eaſt they procure a Kind of brown Reſin from 
| this Tree by burning the Wood, and receiving the Reſin as it flows out, but 

this is vaſtly inferior, in all its Qualities, to the natural Reſin. Chio Turpen- 
| tine, diſtil'd in a Retort, yields firſt about a fifth Part of its Weight, of a thin, 
impid, and colourleſs Oil like Water; then more than half this Quantity of a 
| yellow clear Oil; and after this, more than twice the Quantity of the firſt, of a 
| thick coarſe Oil of a reddiſh brown Colour, and about Drops, or leſs,” 
” of an acid Liquor, from the Pound of Turpentine. The Remainder in the Re- 
| tort is then a black Coal, from which all the Calcination and Lixiviation in the 
World will never produce a ſingle Grain of Salt, which is the Caſe alſo with 
many other of the Reſins ER TT. 
| Chio Turpentine is leſs acrid than any other Kind, and is therefore to be pre- 
| fed to all the others on many Occaſions for internal Uſe. It is a very great 
Detergent and Balſamic. it is good in Coughs, and beginning Conſumptions; - 
| and in all Exulcerations of the Lungs, or other Viſcera. It is a powerful 
| Diuretic, and like the other Turpentines gives a Violet Scent to the Urine. It 
is good in nephritic Caſes, and in the Fluor Albus, and Gonorrhœas, but in the 
| laſt Caſe it muſt be given with Caution. It is alſo ſaid to be good in the Gout 
and Rheumatiſm, and the antient Greeks gave it in large Doſes as a Purge. It 
z ian Ingredient in many of the old Compoſitions, the Theriaca Mithridate, &c. 
+ Rs TEREBINTHINA VENETA, * 7, Ba 8 


they 


F a: 


« EIS Venice Turpentine. Sho | | 
| Venice Turpentine is a liquid Reſin, extremely different from the former, or 
| fine Turpentine of the AntientF though call'd by the ſame Name; it is the 
t thinneſt and moſt fluid of all the Turpentines ; its Conſiſtence is between that 
© of thick Oil and thin Honey; it is extremely viſcous and clammy, its Colour 
is a pale yellow, it is tolerably pellucid; its Smell is reſinous and acrid, with- 
out the aromatic Flavour of the Chian Kind, and rather diſagreeable than 
| Plaſing; its Taſte is very diſagreeable, hot, acrid, and bitter. It is to be 
F Choſen thin and fluid, pellucid, of a pale yellowiſh Colour, and free from ac- 
| Cidentai Foulneſſes. 5 1 #2 
It is brought to us from the Mountains of Savey, and from ſome Parts, of 
France: We uſed to receive it from Venice, whence its Name Venetian, but that 
Place has a long Time loſt the great Trade it once had in it. Though the Cho 
Turpentine was the true and genuine Terebinthina of the antient Greeks, this was 
not unknown to them: They did not however call it Turpentine, as we abuſively 
do, but the Reſin of the Larix, the Tree from which it is produced: And 
alen complains, that in his Time, * only this but the common Turpentine 
: ues 4 R 2 . 


tity of a ſubaeid Phlegm; and a large Portion, more than a fi 
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of our Times, that is, as he proper 
ſome People ſold, and uſed under the Name of the true Turpentine. 
The Tree which produces the Venice Turpentine is one of the Monecia 
Monadeiphia of Linneus, and one of the Arbores fruua flore remoto conifer of Ray, 
It is the common Larch Tree, deſcrib'd by All the botanical Writers under the 
Name of Larix, and Larix conifera folio deciduo, and well known in our 
Gardens, where, though it makes a very bad Figure in Winter without its 
Leaves, it makes ample amends by the Beauty of its Appearance, and bright 
green of its Leaves in Summer. It grows to twenty Feet or more in Height: 
Its Bark is rough and crack'd on the lower Part, but ſmoother and evener 
above: Its Wood is yellowiſh in Colour, firm and well ſcented. - The Branches 
are ſub-divided into ſmall ones, which are tough and hang down, and are 
ornamented with ſhort and narrow Leaves, a great many of which grow from 
the ſame Tubercle : The Flowers are of the Catkin Kind, and are barren : The 
Fruit grows in other Places, and is a ſmall Cone, {carce larger than a Cypreſs 
Nut: The Tree is very common, wild, in the mountainous Parts of L 
and in many other Parts of Europe. The Peaſants of Savey-cut and wound the 
Trees in the great Heats, and collect the refinous Juice that flows from the 
Wounds in great abundance ; it is at firſt thin as Oil and whitiſh, but it be- 
comes ſomewhat thicker and yellowiſh as it is kept. „ 
Vienice Turpentine, diſtill'd in a Balneum Vaporis, yields a _ ſmall Quan- 
h Part of its 
Weight, of a thin limpid Oil like Water : The Matter then taken out of the 
Alembic and put into a Retort, yields about an Ounce from the Pound of an 
acid Phlegm, - and a ſmall Quantity of an urinous one ; a ſomewhat 
Quantity of Oil than before, but this yellow and thicker than the other; and 
after this, almoſt the whole Remainder in the Retort riſes and comes over in 
Form of a reddiſh thick Oil ; the ſmall Remainder in the Retort will not yield 
the leaſt Portion of Salt by Lixiviation. Venice Turpentine, more than all the 
other Kinds, gives the Violet Scent to People's Urine, and this whether taken 
internally, or only apply*'d to Wounds: Given in Glyſters it does this moſt 
ſpeedily of all. It has the ſame Virtues with the Chian Turpentine, but is 
more acrid, and therefore is leſs uſed internally than that, though it is a com- 
mon Ingredient in balſamic and reſtringent Pills. In Clyſters, diffolved with 
the Yolk of an Egg, it is an admirable Diuretic, and is of great Uſe in ne- 
phritic Caſes. It is a common Practice to boil it to the Conſiſtence of Reſin, | 
before giving it internally, but this diſſipates a great Part of its Virtues. 
Externally it is greatly celebrated as a Vulnerary and Balſamic, and is an In- 
gredient in a great number of Ointments and Plaiſters : Diſſolved in the Tolk 
of an Egg alone without farther Mixture, it makes an excellent Digeſtive ; given 
in Glyſters, it 1s of great Service in enteries and Ulcerations of the In- - 
teſtines. The Preparations of Yenice Turpentine in Uſe in the Shops, are the 
Spirit, Oil, and Colophony. Theſe are all prepar'd by the ſame Proceſs. Put 
into a Retort as much Venice Turpentine as will fill one third Part of it, give a 
gentle Fire, and there will come over into the Receiver a fine limpid ethere 
Oil, joined with a little Phlegm ; this is call'd the Spirit of Turpentine : After 
this encreaſe the Fire, and a pellucid yellowiſh Oil will come over, this is pro” | 


perly and diſtinctly the Oil of Turpentine, but this is ſeldom met "_ T W» 
5 em 


ly calls it, the Reſin of the Fir, were by 
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Alembic is generally uſed inſtead of the Retort, and the limpid and watery Oil 


firſt mentioned is kept under the common Name of Oil and Spirit of Turpen- 
tine. The Maſs remaining at the Bottom of the Retort, in this 
hard but friable, and gloſſy, and of a dark Colour, this is Colop 


were urged farther leſs of it would remain, and a thick Oil wou'd come over 
call'd Balſam of Turpentine. The Oil and Spirit of Turpentine are diuretic, 
aperient, and detergent ; they are. by ſome commended in Pleuriſies, and in 
Diſorders of the Breaſt ; but with us they are little uſed in ſuch Intentions ; 


the Colopheny is leſs detergent than the Turpentine in irs natural State, but it is 


wen in Pills for the Fluor Abus, and Gleets ; and is an Ingredient in many of 
Plaifters of the Shops. . | ES N 
EY TEREBINTHINA ARGENTORATENSIS, 
„ 1 . Str Turpentine. 3 r 
This is a Turpentine extremely different from the two former, and produced 


from as different a Tree, as that which yields either of thoſe is from the other. 
Degree, between the Chian and 
| Fenice Kind, much thicker than the Venice, and yet much thinner than the 
. Chian: This however, though one of the moſt obvious of the Characters of 


In Conſiſtence it is uſually met with of a middle 


Turpentines, is a very uncertain one, as they all vary in Conſiſtence, as they 


| ever for the diſtinguiſhing it from the Venice, excluſive of this. 


It is extremely clear and pellucid, and. of a pale browniſh yellow Colour; 


| when freſh indeed it is white, but it ſo ſoon acquires ſomewhat of this browniſh 
| Caſt, that we ſeldom ſee it without it: It is leſs tough and viſcous than the 


| Venice Turpentine : Its Smell is far from the diſagreeable one of that Kind; it 


| has indeed ſomething of the Turpentine Flavour, but it has a grateful F 1 
| withit, and ſomewhat of the Citron like Scent of the true Balm of Gilead: 
It is leſs acrid and more bitter to the Taſte than the reſt of the Turpentines, 
$ ” has the Citron Flavour in the Mouth much more ftrongly than when only 
| t to. „ 554087 | 5 
lt is brought to us from the Place whoſe Name it carries, and is produced in 


great abundance in the mountainous Parts of the Country thereabout. The 


| Greeks knew it very well, they prgperly call'd it Refna Elatina or Reſin of the 
Fir, and efteem'd it a good Medicine, but inferior to the Chian Turpentine. 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Monæcia Monadelpbia of Linnæus, 
aud one of the Arbores fructua flore remoto conifer of Ray. It is a Species of Fir, and 
z deſcribed by the Baubines, Tournefort, and the reſt of the Botaniſts, under 
the Name of Abies Taxi folio frufu furſum} ſpeante. It is a tall handſom Tree: 
Its Stem has no Knots or Branches up to a great Height, above this Part the 
Branches grow circularly round the Trunk, four or five at a Joint; theſe have 
regular Shoots from them, ſtanding croſswiſe two at a Joint: The Leaves are 

mall, narrow, and ſhort; they ſtand very thick on the Branches, and are of a 
bright green on the upper Side, and white underneath :* The Cones or Fruit 
are ſhort and thick, and ſtand erect on the Branches; they are generally loaded 
in Autumn with a large Quantity of Reſin, as are alſo the Ends of the Branches, 
this is white and very fragrant. | EN} : P 

The People where theſe Trees are frequent wound them in ſeveral Places, 
particularly on the Tops of certain Tubercles which ariſe under the Bark I he 

| a 


Diſtillation, is 
bony : If the Fire 


have been longer kept. The Straſburg Turpentine has Characters enough how- 
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71o COMMON TURPENTINE. 


Reſin flows abundantly from theſe, and is at firſt as thin as Oil, but it ſoon 
thickens: The fineſt is that which is obtained from the Tubercles before 
mentioned, but the common Method is to ſtrip Pieces of the Bark of two 
Inches wide down from fifteen Feet high to within a Foot of the Ground, at 
a Hand's Breadth Diſtance all round the Tree; this is done in the End of 
May, and the Turpentine flows down into Veſſels placed to receive it for a long 
Time: After this the Cracks or Wounds fill up with a dry Reſin, which 18 
taken out afterwards, and ſold. by the Name of white Incenſe. The Virtues of 
the S:raſburg Turpentine are in general the ſame with thoſe of the Yenice King : 
It is eſteem'd indeed more detergent and diuretic, and the Agreeableneſs of its 
Flavour makes it more eſteem'd for internal Uſe. | — 
TEREBINTHINA COMMUNIS, 
8 80 Common Turpentine. 5 
This is a fluid Reſin different from all the former Kinds in many Reſpects, 
and the leaſt eſteem'd of any. It is a very coarſe Matter, of a Conſiſtence 
much thicker than any other Turpentine, except the Chian, and of a di 
browniſh white Colour: It is as thick as Honey, and as little pellucid; it is 
very tough and viſcous, and much heavier than the other Turpentines; its 
Smell is ſtrong and very diſagreeable, and its Taſte very bitter, acrid, and 
nauſeous. It is brought to us in great abundance from many Parts of Germazy, 
and in France it is produced alſo in great abundan ce. _ 
The Tree which affords it is one of the Monæria Monadelphia of Linnews, 
and one of the Arbores florea fruttu remoto conifere of Ray. It is of the Pine 
| Kind, and is deſcribed by the botanical Writers under the Name of the Pinus © 
Sylveftris: It reſembles the Pinus Sativa in all Reſpects, but is lower, atid its 
Leaves are ſhorter, and its Fruit ſmaller. Though this is the Tree it is uſually 
and moſt abundantly produced from, it is not however the only one that affords . 
it; all the Species of Pine yield it, and where they are common it is collected 
from them. It often flows ſpontaneouſly, but ſometimes they wound the Trees 
to procure a larger Quantity of it. There is no Tree in the World which 
affords ſuch an abundance of Reſin as the Pine, it is often ſo loaded with the 
Abundance and Turgeſcence of this Juice, as to be choak'd by it; this is a 
i | | Diſeaſe almoſt peculiar to the Pine, which is call'd Tæda when under it. The 
* Pitch Tree, and the Larix or Venice Turpentine Tree, ſometimes alſo become 
Tædæ, but this is very rare; there are fifty of the Pine for one of either of theſe. 
They wound the Trunk of the Pine when full of this Juice, and dig a 
Trench at its Foot, into which the liquid Reſin runs; the upper Part of this 
dries and hardens into a ſolid Matter, which they call Barras ; and if it proves 
white and clean, they ſell it to the Druggiſts under the Names of Galipot, or 
Garipot, and white Frankincenſe; if it is dirty it is ſold at a cheaper Rate, 
and call'd common Incenſe. They mix both theſe with Wax for the making 
of Flambeaux, but the white is the moſt eſteem'd. The more fluid Maſs un- 
der this Cruſt they ſtrain through Wicker Baſkets into Barrels, what goes thro 
is pack d up and ſent away under the Name of common Turpentine ; what 1s 
fouler and remains behind, they diftil in an Alembic with a large Quantity 
of Water, and obtain from it the common Oil of Turpentine. — 
The common Turpentine is rarely uſed in Medicine, ſome make it an In- 
gredient in Ointments inſtead of the Venice Kind, but it ſpoils their Cn. 
2 5 


is ſo much coarſer, and more offenſive to the Palate and Stomach than all the 
' reſt, that it is no Wonder it is not uſed as they are. r 
| Theſe are the four Species of Turpentine uſed in our Shops, the Antients 
knew them all, and Anni them by Names, not of the uncertain Kind 
that ours are, form'd on the Names of the Places whence they are brought, or 
on their Frequency or Cheapneſs, but on the Names of the ſeveral Trees which 

roduced them, inſtead of the Obſcurity and Igngrance that attends our 
Method of naming them. It were much to be wifh'd, that thoſe who have Oc- 
caſion to write of them hereafter, would baniſh theſe inexpreſſive Names, and 
call them after the, manner of the Greeks : The firſt Turpentine ſimply, as the 


Reſin of the Turpentine- Tree; the ſecond the Re/ina Laricis, or Reſin of the 


Larch-Tree; the third the Reina Abietis, or Reſin of the Fir-Tree; and the 
| lt the Rena Pini, or Reſin of the Pine-Tree; the very Names would then 
cury with them a Remembrance of the Nature of the Drug. 


CHAPTER VL 


 LiquiDAMBARUM, 
Liquid Amber. 


g. cad in the Shops Ziguidembarum, Liquid Amber, and 


J. and in Collftence a little thicker than Venice I 0 rpentine Rue, toler- 


low, ſomewhat' more of the red than what we uſually underſtand by the 
| Term Orange colour'd, but with ſome Admixture of brown in it. Its Smell is 
| 8 fragrant, ſeeming a Mixture of the aromatic and perfum'd Kind, and re- 
rid, 7 it is very aromatic, and fragrant on the chewing. 

Liquid Amber is brought from New Spain, and fome other Parts of America. 


| =o but in long keeping it grows almoſt ſolid. Its Colour is a reddiſh 


Some Years ago it was very frequent in the Shops, and a more fluid Kind of 


it, calPd Oil of Liquid Amber, was not leſs frequent among us, but at preſent 
| both are grown into Diſuſe, and it is not eaſy to meet with either. 


and one of the Arbores flore frufiuque aggregato of Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed 
dy Hernandez under the Name of bio cotæo Quabuite Arbor Liquidambari 
1zdici, and by Ray under that of Siyrax aceris folio, and Arbor Virginiana aceris 
falio, potius Platanus Virginians Styracem fundens. It is a very beautiful Tree: 
It grows to a vaſt Height: Its Leaves are broad and divided like thoſe of the 
Maple, and the Fruit in ſome Degree reſembles that of the Platanus or Plane 


I Tree, conſiſting of ſeveral yellowiſh Capſules, prominent in part, and terminat- 


ing each in a prickly Point: The Seeds are of an oval Form. This Tree 
wounded in the great Heats, affords a large Quantity of the fragrant Reſin, 
call'd Liquid Amber; and the Fluid, call'd Oil of Liquid Amber, ſeparates 
itſelf to the Surface of this when it has ſtood ſome Time in the Veſſels. When 
we bought large Quantities of this Drug, the Indians had a Way of adul- 


terating it with another fluid Reſin, produced in the manner of the black 


Peruvian 
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Its Virtues are in general the ſame with thoſe of the other Turpen tines, bee 3 


the Smell of a Mixture of Styrax and Amber. Its Taſte is ſomewhat 


The Tree which produces it is one of the Monecia Polyandria of Linneus, 
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Peruvian Balſam, by boiling the Branches of the Tree in Water, and ſeparating 
the oily Matter found ſwimming at Top; they ſometimes alſo ventured to ſeng 
this over alone, under the Name of Liquid Amber, but it was always coarſer 
| leſs pellucid, and leſs fragrant than the genuine Drug. It was uſed much dy 

the Perfumers, and to ſcent Gloves, and other Parts of the Habit. In 

Medicine it was eſteem'd detergent and balſamic, and was given to promote 
Urine and the Menſes : Externally alſo it had great Credit as a Digeſtive, but 
at preſent we have wholly rejected it in all theſe Intentions. 1 


CHAPTER VI 


STYRAX L1qQuiDAa, 
Liquid Storax. 


7 HE Drug known in the Shops under the Name of Liquid Storax is 
wholly different from the common Storax; nor is it. eaſy to gueſs how it 
came to be call'd by the ſame Name. The old Greeks knew but one Kind of 
Storax, which was the ſolid Kind, in Uſe in the Shops at this Time; but the 
Arabians diſtinguiſhed this Drug into two Species, a ſolid, and a liquid; which 
Diſtinction is kept up to this Time, and the Name Liquid S/yrax given to a 
_ Subſtance as different as one thing well can be from another, from the dry or 
ſolid Kind. What we call Liquid Storax, and the Arabians Miba, is a fluid 
Reſin, or reſinous Juice, of which we have two Kinds, the one pure, the 
s. - SR. RH VVV | 
The pure or fine Liquid Storax is a thick viſcous Matter, of the Conſiſtence 
of Venice Turpentine, or thicker z ſometimes indeed with long keeping it be- 
comes as thick as Honey; whatever be its Conſiſtence however, it 1s clean and 
pellucid, of a browniſh Colour, ſometimes with a Caſt of reddiſh, ſometimes 
_ greyiſh in it: Its Smell is ſomewhat like that of the common Storax, but much 
ſtronger, and even difagreeable : Its Taſte is acrid, aromatic, and ſomewhat 
bitteriſh; and it is oily or unctuous. It is to be choſen thin, pellucid, of a 
clean brown Colour, and of a very ſtrong Smell. | 

The impure or coarſe Liquid Storax is a tough and viſcous Matter, of the 
Conſiſtence of Birdlime; it is not at all pellucid; its Colour is grey or browniſh; 
it is leſs reſinous, and more fatty than the finer Kind; its Smell is much more 
languid, and its Taſte more diſagreeable: It. feems indeed to be no other than 
the fouler and leſs valuable Matter, ſeparated from the other in the purifying 
it, It is by much the moſt common Liquid Storax in the Shops, and to this 
foul Drug ſome of the late Writers, and indeed ſome of the Arabians, have 
given the Name of Stacte, the Name of a very pretious Drug related to Myrrb 
among the old Greeks. We very ſeldom meet with the pure Liquid Storax in 
the Shops ; and even the other, bad as it is in itſelf, is often adulterated, our 
Druggiſts ſometimes mixing no cleanlier a Subſtance than common Birdlime 
with it on this Occaſion. | 

Authors have had great Diſputes about the Origin of Liquid Storax, the 
Name Stacte however abſurdly apply'd to it, has induced ſome to believe it 
was no other than a Preparation of Myrrh, but this is proved falſe by Experi- 
ment: Myrrb, in whatever Form, being in great Part ſoluble in Water, this 


2 only 
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only in oily or fatty Subſtances as the other Reſins are; and to this it may be 
added, that its Taſte and Smell are wholly different from thoſe of Myrrh. 
Others have thought it a Preparation of the common Storax, with Wine, Oil, 
and Turpentine, prepar d either by Decoction or Expreſſion. Others have 
ſuppos d it a natural Reſin, expreſſed from the Fruit of the Storax Tree; 
and others a Preparation of the Nature of the Balſam of Peru, made by 
boiling the young Shoots, and Buds of the Storax Tree, or of the Liquid 
Amber Tree. ; SZ 

Petiver gives us a much more rational Account of it, if it may be depended 
on; he tells us, that it is prepar'd from the Bark of a Tree, call'd by the Turks 
Roſa Mallos, which is frequent in the Iſland Cobras : They annually ſtrip the 
Bark off this Tree, he ſays, and after bruifing and macerating it in Sea-Water, 
they boil it down to the Conſiſtence of Birdlime : They then collect the reſinous 
Matter which ſwims on the Surface, which being foul they melt it, by boiling 
it again in Sea-Water, and in this Condition ſtrain it: What paſſes the Bags is 
the finer, and what remains in them the coarſer Liquid Storax. He adds; that 
it is a Drug in great Eſteem in the Eaſt, where it is uſed as a Perfume. It is a 
little unlucky that no Body has given us any Deſcription of this Roſa Malles, 
the Tree which Petiver ſo poſitively names as that which produces this 

The Virtues of Liquid Storax are nearly releated to thoſe of the Turpentines. 
lt is preſcribed internally as a Detergent and Diuretick ; and externally to pre- 
vent Mortifications. The French uſe in their Hoſpitals an Ointment, which 
they call Unguentum de Styrace, and ſpeak much of its Virtues. The Prepa- 
ration is this: Melt in five Ounces of Nut Oil, Gum Elemi and yellow Wax, 
of each three Ounces and three Drams ; add Colophony ſeven Ounces and a 
half; when all theſe afe perfectly melted together, add pure Liquid Styrax 
three Ounces and three Drams ; let the whole be well mix'd, and then 
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Natural vegetable Productions 

Uſd in MEDICINE. 
CLASS the SECON D. 
SOLID RESINS. 


HE Bodies of this Claſs are ſomewhat more numerous than thoſe of the 
1 former, and may be conveniently arrang'd in two Diviſions, as they are 
more or leſs frequently uſed in the Shops. 


The ſolid Reſins more frequently uſed are, 


I. STORAX. 5. ELEML. 

2. Benjamin. 6. Lac. . 
3. MAsrick. J. DaAcons Broop. 
4. OLiBanwum 8. Caur hig. 

The ſolid Reſins leſs frequently uſed are, 

I. ANIME. wy 5. Ladanum. 

"2. Dina. © 6. SANDARACH. 

3. CaRanna © . Regina HE DU. 


4. TACHAMAHAC. 


i — 


SOLID RESINS 
More frequently uſed in MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER L 5 
SrvnAx, 
 Storax. 


CTORAKXisadry and ſolid Refin, of a reddiſh Colour, and a peculiarly 

fragrant Smell, of which the Antients have diſtinguiſh'd two Kinds, very 
different in Value, under the Names of the Styrax Calamita, and Styrax Vulgaris, 
the common, and the Calamite Scyrax, a Diſtinction we ſtill keep up. 
The Shrax Calamita, calPd alſo Styrax in Tears, is vaſtly the purer and finer 
Kind. It is brought over to us in ſmall looſe Granules, or elſe in larger Maſſes 
compoſed of ſuch, with no other Subſtance between or among them 5 1 — 

| I R ran 
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Granules, or little Lumps, are from the Bigne 


ſs of a Pia's Head to that of a 
large Pea, or bigger; they are uſually of a pale browniſh red Colour, fome- 
times whitiſh, and of a tolerably firm Subſtance. they become ſomewhat fatty 
in the Mouth, and form a tough Matter on chewing. This Kind of Storax is 
of a very agreeable Taſte, ſomewhat acrid and reſinous, but ſweet and pleafant 
withal; the Smell is. very fragrant, but efpecially on burning: A little of it 
thrown on burning Coals, or only held to a Candle runs at once, and after- 
wards takes Fire, burning with a briſſe Flame, and an extremely fragrant Smell. 
This fine Kind of Storax uſed antiently to be packed up in Reeds for Safety of 
Carriage, and it was thence that the Antients call'd it Siyrax Calamito, 
The common Storax is a pure and fine Reſin, though leſs: fo than the 
former Kind. It is brought to us in large Lumps, not form'd of ſmall 
Granules connected together, but of one uniform Confiſtence. It is of 2 
browniſh or ſomewhat Orange-red in Colour, deeper than the Calamrie or fine 
Kind, and more fatty in its Appearance: It ſhines and appears reſinous how- 
ever where broken, and becomes tough in handling: It ſometimes is ſoft, and 
exſudates from the larger Maſſes particularly, a kind of fluid Reſin of the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey: This has the ſame fragrant Smell, and the ſame Taſte with 
the Calamite Storax, only in a fainter and more remiſs Degree. 5 | 
Theſe are the two Kinds of Storax, properly diſtinguiſt”'d: by the Names of 
the Calamite, and common Storax, but neither of theſe are the Storax com- 
monly met with in our Druggiſts Shops; what is conſtantly met with under 
the Name of Storax there, is a Matter form'd of a kind of Saw-Duſt con- 
nected into Lumps, or large and light Maſſes, by juſt as much of a fragrant 
Reſin of the Storax Kind, as will make them hang together. This is what our 
Apothecaries uſe under the Name of Storax, but they are to be adviſed, if they 
cannot get either of the other Kinds, never to uſe this in its rough State, but 
to ſtrain the pure Reſin from the Filth, and uſe no Part of the latter. 
This foul Storax, where any other is to be had, ought wholly to be rejected; 
the other two Kinds do not differ from one another, any otherwiſe than as they 
ze let out from the Tree by natural Exſudation, or by Incifion ; what flows 
naturally forming ſmall Drops, and drying ſoon ; the other running. from 
Wounds in the Tree in larger Quantity, and drying more ſlowly and imper- 
fectly, and acquiring a deeper Colour by that means. ö 
Storax is brought to us from Syria, and the Eaſt-Indies. It is to be choſen 
pure, very fragrant, and of an acrid Taſte. - 
The Arabians in general have confounded the folid and liquid Storax to- 
gether, ſome of their Writers however have diſtinguiſh'd them, as Avicenna, 
| who treats of the liquid Storax under the Name of Miba, and of the dry under 
thoſe of Aſtarac and Lebni. „ 
The Tree which produces the Storax is one of the Icoſandria Monogynia of 
Linneus, and of the Arbores fructu Calyculato of Ray. It is deſcribed by Tour- 
nefort, and others, under the Name of Styrax Arbor, and Styrax falio mali 
Cotanei. It grows to a moderately large Tree: Its Bark, and its Leaves, 
greatly reſemble thoſe of the common Quince Tree ; they are of a bright green 
on the upper Side, and whitiſh underneath: The Flowers grow in little 
_ Cluſters, four, five, or ſix together, from the Shoots of the former Lear; they 
ae white, very ſweet ſcented, and in ſome Degree reſemble: Orange F —_ I 
52 2 3 . he 
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The Fruit is of the Size of a Wallnut, thick, fleſhy, and hoary; ſweet at firſt 
but afterwards of a bitteriſh Tafte ; containing one or two Seeds, the Kernel of 
which is white, and has the Tafte of Storax. The Tree grows in ſome of the 
warmer Parts of Europe, as well as in the Eaſt, but with us it does not afford 
any Reſin. 3 | 
Aon, chemically analyſed, yields firſt a ſmall Portion of an acid Phlegm of 
a reddiſh Colour; after this a reddiſh clear Oil, in about the Quantity of ſix 
Drams from the Pound ; after this there comes over a thick Oil, and a volatile 
Salt ſublimes to the Top of the Veſſel in Form of Flowers, like thoſe of 
Benjamin ; after this a yet thicker reddiſh Oil comes over, and the Remainder 
in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields an extremely ſmall Portion of a 
fix d Salt, not of the alkaline but of the Sal Saiſus Kind, the Quantity not more 
than four Grains from the Pound. „%% nes 8 
Storax is found, by theſe Experiments, to contain a ſmaller Quantity of 
eſſential volatile Salt than Benjamin, but much more of a fine thin Oil; though 
even in this, the Quantity of that Oil is much leſs than in moſt of the other 
Reſins. EO ns 
Storax is much recommended as a Detergent and Balſamic, in Diſorders of 
the Breaſt : It is alſo eſteem'd a Cordial, and is recommended in Vertigos, and 
other Diſorders of the Head and Nerves. It is an Ingredient in many of the 
old Compoſitions, but it is not greatly uſed in extem —_— Preſcription. 
A fine fragrant Oil may be procured from it by Diſtillation in the Alembic 
with Water, and Flowers may be procured from it in- the ſame manner as 
from Benjamin, and having the ſame Virtues with thoſe of that Reſin, but theſe 
Preparations are not made or call'd for in the Shops. 883 


CHAPTER Il. 
BENzolxuu, 
Benjamin. 


ENI AMIN is a dry and folid Reſin, brought to us in Maſſes of various 
Sizes, often conſiderably large: It is moderately heavy, and of a ſeemingly 
compact Texture, but really very friable and ſhattery, breaking into a number of 
Fragments on a ſlight Blow : The Maſſes of it are not ſimple and uniform as in 
many of the other Reſins, but are compoſed of a number of ſmaller Maſſes or 
Granules, which are of a whitiſh or yellowiſh Colour, but with a Caſt of 
greyiſh and purpliſh on the Surface. It is very inflammable, and diffuſes a 
tragrant Smell while burning: It is naturally alſo of a briſk, pungent, and 
agreeable Smell, and of an acrid but not diſagreeable Taſte. It eaſily breaks 
between the Teeth, and has a remarkably reſinous Taſte at firſt in the Mouth. 
We diftingaiſh Benjamin into two Kinds in the Shops, the amygdaloid, and 
the black; the amygdaloid is the Kind juſt defcribed, and is ſo call'd from the 
Granules it is compoſed of, in the Maſs looking like the Kernels of Almonds, 
eſpecially when it is firſt broken; the black is brought in Maſſes of a duſky 
Colour, with none of theſe whitiſh Granules in them. | 
Benjamin is brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies. The Kingdom of Siam, and 
the Ilands of Java and Sumatra afford it in great abundance: _ 
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It is to be choſen freſh, and of a quick pungent Smell, eafily broken, and 
full of the white Almond like Granules. The black Benjamin is vaſtly inferior 
to this, and ought wholly to be rejected. OE, e 
The Ancients were not acquainted with this Drug, as Garcias has been at 
the Pains abundantly to prove. The Tree which produces it is one of the 
Enneandria Monogynia of Linneus, and one of the Arbores truniſeræ of Mr. Ray. 
It is deſcribed by Caſpar Baubine under the Name of Belzoinum, and by Grim- 
zus in the German Ephimerides under that of Arbor Benzoini. Linnaeus in 
the Hortus Cliffortiana deſcribes it under that of Laurus foliis enervibus ova- 
tis utrinque acutis integris annuis. It is a very large and beautiful Tree. Its 
Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Lemon Tree, but ſmaller and whitiſh 
underneath. Its Flowers are ſmall and reſemble thoſe of the Bay Tree, whence 
Linneus has made it of that Genus. Its Fruit is of the Size of a Nutmeg, 
roundiſh, but ſomewhat compreſſed, and conſiſting of a ſoft external Part- like 
the green Coat of a Wallnut, but leſs thick, and a Nut within, the Shell fof 
which is thinner than that of a Filbert. The Kernel is white or greeniſh, and 
is covered with a wrinkled Skin of a red Colour. America furniſhes us with no 
Benjamin, but the Tree which produces it in the Eaſt, is common there. 
When the Benjamin Trees in Java and Sumatra are ſix Years old, the Na- 
tives cut them in ſeveral Places under the large Branches in an oblique Di- 
retion, wounding them to the Wood. The Benjamin flows from theſe Wounds, 
and is white and ſoft at firſt, but by Degrees it becomes harder, and acquires. 
2 browniſh or reddiſh Colour on the Surface from the Air. If this is taken 
from the Tree in Time, it is clean and fine, if not, it gets mixed with ſeve- 
nl Foulneſſes, and becomes of much leſs than its natural Value. A good vi- 
gorous Tree properly wounded, will ſometimes yield fix or ſeven Pounds of 
fine Benjamin; but in general half that Quantity is reckoned no bad Produce. 
They never cut the ſame Tree a ſecond Time, but as they are quick Growers 
| they cut down the Tree they have uſed, to make Room for other younger ones 
to grow vigorouſly up to the Period of the ſixth Year for Uſe. Sp 
Benjamin, diſtilled in a Retort, yields a conſiderable Quantity of Oil, 
part of it yellow, thin, pellucid, and very fragrant, and part thick and brown. 
| Befide this, it yields a moderate Portion of an acid Liquor, and by Lixivia- 
tion the Remainder yields a little fixed Salt, leaving behind it but a very ſmall 
Portion of Earth. If the Gum be ſublimed in cloſe Veſſels, it ſends up a 
great Quantity of fine, light, and pungent Flowers, and the fame are alſo ſe- 
parated from it by boiling it in Water. In the latter Proceſs it remains ſuſ- 
pended, and in a State of Solution in the Water while hot; but as it cools it 
forms itſelf into long Needles. A Pound of Benjamin will yield two Ounces 
of Flowers by Sublimation, and the ſame Quantity will yield about one Ounce 
or very little more by Decoction. OS 
Benjamin is a great and powerful Expectorant. It is given with Succeſs in 
Aſthmas and Infarctions of the Lungs, and in inveterate Coughs. The Flow- 
ers are however oftener given in theſe Intentions than the Reſin in Subſtance. - 
lt is ſometimes uſed externally in Plaiſters applied to the Head for Head- achs, 
and to the Stomach to promote Digeſtion. A Tincture of it made in Spirit of 


Wine and dropped into. Water, makes what is called Virgin's Milk, * | 
Ps — 1 e 


take Pimples out of the Face. The only Preparation of Benjamin uſed in the 
Shops beſide this Tincture, is the Flowers which are thus prepared. 

| FLorts BgnzoiNi, 

3 Flowers of Benjamin. 

Beat a Quantity of Benjamin to a groſs Powder; put it into a tall earthen. 
Veſſel capable of holding four times as much; and fit to the Top of the Pot 
a Cone of double Paper as tall as the Pot is high, or more than ſo; then 
make a very ſmall Fire under the Pot, and having ſeveral more Paper Cones 
of the ſame Kind at Hand, .every Hour take off the former, and put on a 
freſh one ; unroll the Cones. as they are taken off, and there will be found is 
them the Flower of Benjamin in fine filky Filaments ; they muſt be ſwept off 
with a Feather, and kept in a Veſſel well ſtopped. - vi 

They are ſudorific, and good in Aſthmas and Tubercles of the Lungs, 


CHAPTER III. 


MasrIchE, 


Maſtich. 


) AASTICH is a ſolid Reſin different from the former, in that it is not 
brought to us in large Maſſes, but in the Drops or Tears as it natu- 
rally forms itſelf in exſudating from the Tree, which remain detached. and 
Angle. „ 5 | 
f is very firm and ſolid, of a pale yellowiſh: white Colour. Its Smell is. 
ſomewhat acrid but agreeable, its Taſte very reſinous, but withal it is ſome- 
what aromatic and aftringent. When taken into the Mouth it immediately 
flies to Pieces between the Teeth; but the Heat of the Part ſoon acts upon it; 
and it concretes again into a tough Subſtance like Wax, which takes an) 
Form without breaking; and by continued chewing becomes as white as Snow. 
The Granules or Lumps of Maſtich are uſually about the Bigneſs of a Pea, | 
and of a ſomewhat roundiſh Form. They are very eaſily reduced to Powder 
in a Mortar, and if thrown on burning Coals, they readily take Fire, and at 
ford a reſinous but very agreeable Smell. ES 
Maſtich is brought to us principally from the Iſland of Chios in the} Agean Sea. 
It is found there better and in greater Abundance than in any other Part of the 
World. It is to be choſen clear, pellucid, and of a pale yellowiſh Colour, 
well ſcented and brittle. Such as is blackiſh, greeniſh, or dirty is to be re- 
jetted. We meet with a Kind of Cement ſometimes kept in the Shops u- 
der the Name of Maſtich. Ir is compoſed of Maſtich and ſeveral other Ingre- 
dients, and is formed into Cakes for Uſe : This is intended for the Service of 
the Lapidaries to fill up Cracks in Stones, and. for other ſuch Purpoſes; but 
is by no Means to be uſed as Maſtich for any of the medicinal Purpoſes. The 
Greeks were acquainted with Maſtich: Diaſcorides and Theophraſtus call it Ma- 
ſtiche and Reſma Scbinina. The Arabians call it Maſtech, and we Maſtichr, 
Maſtix, and Re/ina-Lentiſcina from the Name of the Tree which produces it. 
This Tree is one of the Arbores flore a fructu remoto beccifere of Ray. It 18 
deſcribed by Gaſpar Baubine and the other botanical Writers, under the Name of 
the Lentiſcus vulgaris, or the common Lentiſk Tree. It grows to twelve or _ 
e 


Feet high, and is uſually very much branched : Its Leaves are of the pin- 
nated Kind, and have no odd Leaf at the End. They are ſmall but thick, 
ſmooth, and of a ſhining green, of a quick Smell and acrid Taſte. Some of 
the Trees bear the male Flowers which are of the ſtamineous Kind, and cthers 
the Fruits which ſtand in Cluſters, and are of the Size of Ivy Berries. They 
conſiſt of a hard Shell, covered with a reſinous Membrane, and containing a 
ſoft and ſtrongly ſcented Kernel. This Tree approaches greatly to the Tur- 
pentine Kind, which it differs principally from, in that it has no odd Leaf at 
the End of the Pianæ as the Turpentine Tree has. It grows not only in the 
other Iſlands of the Ægean Sea as well as in Chios, but alſo in France, Spain, 
and /taly ; but it does not afford the Reſin in any Part of theſe Countries. 
In Chios it flows ſpontaneouſly in no ſmall Quantities, but the People always 
wound the Trees alſo, to procure the larger Quantities. - 1 
Bellonius ſays, that the Tree yields Maſtich no where but in the Iſland of 
| Chios, where it is cultivated for this Purpoſe, with as much Care as Vines are 
with us, and that the great Riches of the Ifland are in this Drug, which the Tree 
yields but in very inconſiderable Quantity without this Culture; but by this 
| means they are able, beſide what they ſend into our Part of the World, to pay 
by Way of Tribute to the Grand Seignior, an immenſe Quantity of it. The 
Trees are wounded in the Months of Auguſt and September, and the Reſin con- 
| tinues flowing from them a long Time. 3 FT 3 
Maſtich, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt a limpid but ſcented Phlegm, of a 
ſubacid Taſte in the Proportion of about an Ounce to the Pound; after this 
there comes over a browner Liquor of a more ſtrongly acid Taſte, and ſome- 
what bitteriſh, in a little more than the ſame Quantity; then a limpid and clear, 
but reddiſh Liquor, of a mixed acid and alkaline Nature. This is in very 
{mall Quantity, not more than forty or fifty Drops from the Pound ; then 
about half a Dram from the Pound of a fine yellow limpid Oil, followed by 
twice the Quantity of a reddiſh limpid Oil, and this by eight Times the Quan- 
tity of a brown, but yet thin, clear, and limpid Oil; after this comes over a 
thick brown Oil of the Conſiſtence of Honey, and this in no leſs Propettion 
than ten Ounces to the Pound. The Remainder in the Retort is very ſmall in 
Quantity, and when calcined, it yields by Lixiviation an extremely {mall Por- 
tion of a fixed Salt. not more than two or three Grains from the Pound, and 
this not of the alkaline, but of the Sal Sa/fes Kind. 
The People of Chios are ſo fond of Maſtich, that they make it an Ingre- 
dient even in their Bread by Way of giving it a better Flavour. They have 
ſome of it alſo continually in their Mouths by Way of Maſtichatory. They 
hy it cleans and faſtens the Teeth, and gives the Breath an agreeable Smell. 
Medicine it is detergent, aſtringent, and ſtomachic. It is greatly recom- 
mended in inveterate Coughs, and againſt ſpitting of Blood. Ir ftrengrhens 
the Stomach, aſſiſts Digeſtion, and ſtops Vomitings. It is alſo uſed external- 
ly in Plaiſters to the Region of the Stomach and Inteſtines, and is ſaid to 
Vomitings and Purgings by that Means. It is an Ingredient in many of 
be old Compoſitions. PM i Woh 5 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OLIBANUM, 
Frankincenſe. 


SNLIBANUM is a dry reſinous Subſtance brought to us in detached 
Pieces or Drops as it were, like thoſe of Maſtich, but larger and of a lef 
pure and pellucid Texture. It is of a pale yellowiſh, white Colour, but with 
ſome Mixture of a browniſh Caſt in it. The Granules or Drops of it are 
| roundiſh or oblong, of a ſmooth Surface, and tolerably firm Texture, It 
is moderately heavy: Its Smell is ſtrong, but not diſagreeable, and its Tafte 
bitter, acrid, and reſinous. It is very inflammable, and if only touched 
with a lighted Candle it burns with a bright and copious Flame. It rea- 
dily breaks between the Teeth, but it does not concrete into a tough Maſs 
in the Manner of Maſtich, but ſticks to the Teeth and is very diſagreeable 
in the Mouth. The Drops of Olibanum ſometimes adhere two or more to- 
gether; when two oblong and ſmall ones adhere to oneanother: Fanciful Writers 
have called ſuch male Frankincenſe, from the Reſemblance to a Man's Teſti- 
cles, and when two larger and rounder Pieces adhered, they likened it to a Wo- 
man's Breaſts, and called it female Frankincenſe, and hence the Origin of the 
Thus teſticuloſum and Thus mammoſum of theſe Writers. Sometimes four or five 
of theſe Granules were found adhering together to the Bark of the Tree. This 
was called the Cluſter Frankincenſe, and the ſmall Fragments broke off from 
the reſt in the Carriage were preſerved ſeparately, and made another Kind 
under the Name of Manna Thuris, the Manna of Frankincenſe. How idle 
and ridiculous were ſuch Diſtinctions among People who knew at the ſame 
time, that the Drug was the ſame under all thoſe accidental Forms? 
Olibanum is to be choſen whitiſh, pure, dry, and as much approaching to Pel- 
lucidity as may be. It has been known the moſt univerſally of perhaps any Drug 
in the World, and that from as early Times as thoſe of Theophraſtus and Dioſco- 
rides, who deſcribe it under the Name of Libanos, and Hippocrates alſo mentions 
it under that of Libanoton. The Latins call it Thus and Tus, and the Arabians 
 Rougder, Conder, and Hateth, The earlieſt Accounts we have of any thing, 
tell us, that Frankincenſe was in uſe among the ſacred Rites and Sacrifices, and 
it is uſed in many different Parts of the World at this Time to the ſame Pur- 
poſes. As well however as the World has at all Times been acquainted with 
the Drug itſelt, we are not yet well acquainted with its Hiſtory. The Coun- 
try which produces it is a much diſputed Point among Authors. Some at- 
firm it never was found any where but in Arabia, and there only in that Part 
called Sabea, or from this famous Product Arabia Thurifera, Others are for 
bringing it from Ætbiopia, and ſome others from other Places. _— 
If we are uncertain as to the Place whence the Olibanum is brought, we ae 
much more ſo as to the Tree which produces it. Theophraſtus mentions it, but 
that in ſuch a Manner, as ſhews he was very uncertain about it. He deſcribes 
it as a ſmall Shrub very much branched, and having Leaves like the Fear 
Tree; but he tells us that others ſaid its Leaves were like thoſe of the Lentilk, 
and that others ſaid that both the Leaves and the Bark of the Tree = 
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ke thoſe of the Bay Tree. Diadorus Siculus ſays it grows like the Agyptian 
Accia, but with Leaves like thoſe of the Willow. Garcias makes it a low 
Shrub with Leaves like thoſe of the Lentiſk, and on the contrary Thevet ſays 
it reſembles the Pine Tree. Which of theſe Accounts approaches moſt to the 
Truth, we have yet no means to diſtinguiſh « | 

Olibanum, diſtilled by a Retort, affords firſt a moderately large Quantity of 
an auſtere and acid Phlegm, having the Smell of the Reſin, and a reddiſh Co- 
lour ; there is no leſs than four Ounces of this from the Pound; after this 
comes over a reddiſh Liquor in ſmall Quantity, partly acid, and partly uri- 
nous, then ſomewhat more than half an Ounce from the Pound of a fine yel- 
low limpid Oil; after this a larger Quantity of a brown, limpid, and thin 
Oil, but ſomewhat thicker than the former; then a large Quantity of a black- 
in Oil as thick as Butter. The Maſs remaining in the Retort after this, is but 


in ſmall Quantity, and this calcined yields, by Lixiviation, about ten Grains to 
| the Pound of a fixed alkaline Salt like that of Tartar or Potaſhes | 


Olibanum is greatly commended by many againſt Diſorders of the Head 


| and Breaſt, and againſt Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, and Profiuvie of the Menſes, 
| and the Fluor Albus. Its Doſe is from ten Grains to a Dram. It is by many 
| eſteemed a Specifick in Pleuriſies, eſpecially when epidemic. jy | 


Externally it is uſed in Fumigations for Diſorders of the Head and againſt 


Catarrhs, and is an Ingredient in ſome Plaiſters. It is a noble Balſam in 
Conſumptions given in Subſtance, or diſſolved with the Tolk of an 


into the Form of an Emulſion. There is an Oil made of +it by Deligui- 
m in the ſame Manner as that of Myrrh. This is done by putting the 
Powder of it in the White of a boiled in a Cellar, till it runs into a Li- 
quor; this is eſteemed a great Coſmetic and Deſtroyer of Pimples in the Face. 
Dioſcorides had his Doubts about the internal Uſe of Olibanum in large Doſes ; 


| hetalks of its bringing on Madneſs and even Death: But none of the other 


Greek Writers ſay any thing of its ill Qualities, nor do we at preſent know 


| any thing of them. 


CHAPTER V. 


EL E MI. 


WW very improperly. call this Drug, Gum Elemi, Ik is truly a R. 


fin, and of this Claſs, _—_— all the Characters of the Reſin Kind, 
and no one of that of the Gums. It is to be obſerved that we have two 
Kinds of this Reſin in the Shops, the one genuine and brought from Athiopia, 
the other ſpurious, and the Produce of America. 5 

The true or Aibiopian Elemi, is a Reſin of a yellowiſh Colour, with ſome- 


| What of a Caſt of green and of white among it. It is hard, dry, and firm 


towards the Surface; but when broken, it is always found to be ſoft and in 
2 Condition eaſily to receive an Impreſſion from the Finger, within. We 
lometimes meet with it in irregularly ſhaped flattiſh Maſſes, but more uſually 
in cylindric ones. Its Smell is acrid and reſinous, but pleaſant, and its Taſte 
and and bitteriſh. It is very inflammable, and readily diſſolves in Oil or 
ay other fat Subſtance over the Fire. Hou two Characters alone are ſuffi- 

4 Clent 
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cient to diſtinguiſh it from the Gums, as all the Drugs of that Claſs are nei. 
cher inflammable nor ſoluble in Oil. When the Mafſes of this genuine Elem, 
are rough and ular, they are generally uncovered or naked on the Sur 
face, but when rolled into the cylindric Form, they are uſually covered wik 
the Leaves of a Plant of the Reed or Palm Kind. is genuine Elemi is ye. 
ty rare at preſent in Europe. q _ 
We are not yet acquainted what Tree it is that produces the true #4. 
opian Elemi. Many are of Opinion, that it is of the Olive Kind, which 
has thus much Probability on its Side, that the Olive Trees in Apulia. 
where they grow * large, do in the great Heats ſometimes exſudate 
a reſinous Subſtance fo like Elemi, that the Surgeons of that Country uſe 
it as ſuch, and call it by that Name. They cure freſh Wounds with it, 
and uſe it in Fumigations, in which Caſe it yields a very fragrant Scent. How 
nearly allied this is however to the true 1biopian Elemi, ot how nearly the Trees 
ee with one another, is a Queſtion that farther Obfervarion alone can decide. 
The ſpurious or American Elemi, which is almoſt the only Kind now known 
in our Shops, is a Reſin of a whitiſh Colour, with a greater or leſs Tinge of 
a greeniſh or yellowiſh. It is in ſome Degree peltucid, and much approaches 
to the Nature of the Pine Refin in its Appearance. It is ſometimes quite 
dry and friable, but more uſually it is foft, and capable of receiving 3 4 
reſſion from the Finger. It is in this Caſe tough and fattiſh to the Touch. 
I is of an agreeable Smell, and of an acrid and bitrerifh Taſte. 
It is to be choſen greeniſh and as pellacid as may be, perfectly dean 
from accidental Admixrures of Sticks, Straws, &c. and of a fragrant Smell. 
It is brought to us from the Brafils, new Spain, and ſeveral of the Amtri- 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Arbores prunifere of Ray. It is 
deſcribed by Marcgrave utider its Brafitian Natne Jeatariba, and in Ray's 
Hiſtory under that of Arbor Braffliana Gummi Elemi fundens foliis pinnatis 


floſculis verticillatis fruttu Olive figura et magnitudine. It is a tall Tree; its 
Bark is greyiſh and ſmooth ; its Leaves pinnated, but conſiſting only of two 
or three Pairs of Pinnæ with an odd Leaf at the End: Each ſingle Leaf is 
like that of the Pear Tree. The Flowers are ſmall and ſtand in Clufters at 
the Setting on of the Leaves. They are greeniſh, but edged with white. The 
Fruit contains within it a pulpy Matter of the ſame ſweet Scent with the Reſin. 
The Braſllians wound the Tree over Night, and in the Morning collect the 
Reſin that has run out. to oat $a hs 
Elemi, on a chemical Apabyite, ads a ſmall Quantity of a limpid and in- 
fipid Water, ſmelling however of the Reſin; after this comes a ſomewhat 
acid Liquor, and after this a limpid and reddiſh Oil, very fragrant, then a 
reddiſh and thick Oil like Butter in a very large Proportion. The Remain- 
der in the Retort is not in greater Quantity than an Ounce from the Pound; 
and from this the moſt carefully managed Lixiviation cannot obtain more than 
about ſix Grains of fixed Salt, and that not of the alkaline, but merely of the 
Sal Salſus Kind. There is indeed not the leaſt Matk of any thing of an al- 
kaline Nature in any Part of the Proceſs. 7 | IN 
Some have recommended the *Z7hjopian Elemi ' given internally as a Deter- 
gent and Diuretic. But at preſent the only Uſe made of the Elemi 1 . 
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is external. It is greatly recommended for reſolving Tumours, deterg- 
eb Ulcers, and allaying the violent Pains fr ra, them. It alfo 
Putrefaction, and is eſteemed the ſt of all Balfams for Wounds of 
the Head. The famous compound Balſam called Areauss Liniment, has this 
Reſin for its Bafis. It is alſo an Ingredient in many other Compoſitions. f 
There are a great many Reſins ſent over from different Parts of America 
under the Name of Elemi, which have ſomething of the Smell of the 
nuine Reſin, but differ from it in Colour and other Qualities, Theſe are 1 


jowiſh, whitiſh, or greyiſh, but ſeldom have the greeniſh Caſt that thiraſhge- 
izes the Elemi. 


C H A TEA M. 
LAce A, 
Tac. 


 ACCA or Tas is cd of the as Products aſually diſtin- 
| guiſhed by the Name of a Gum, but that as improperly as the Elewi, 
| i being like that, inflammable, and not ſoluble in Water. We diſtinguiſh three 
| Kinds of Lacca in the Shops, which are all the Products of zhe fame Tree, 
| 2nd only differ in Form. They are, 1. The Stick Lac. 2. The Seed Lac: And 
| 3 The Shell Lac. ORs 

The Stic Lac is a hard, refinous, and friable Matter, of an uneven and 
* nulated Surface, and of a reddiſh but ſomewhat duſky Colaur. It is 
{- auſtere and ſubaſtringent Taſte, and is fixed round certain Sticks, ptr 
Branches of a woody Subſtance. 

| The Seed Lac is . to us in looſe Grains, or little Maſſes, of « radid- 
| i* irregular Figure, and of a reddiſh Colour. They ſeem no Way different 
3 but as Parts from the whole, and ſeem the Granules of 
wich the Matter concreting round thoſe Sticks is formed, only looſe and not 
| connected one to another. Their Taſte and Smell are che ſame with thoſe of 
the Stick Lac. 

The third Td or Shell Lac is met with in thin and tranſf parent Cakes, 
| which are made b Dy 7 the former Granules, or the other Matter taken 
| from the Sticks, into a Ma 
We are not at all perfect i 1. the Hiſtory of this Drug: What has been ad- 
| vanced by Authors about it, leaving us uncertain whether it properly belongs 
| tothe vegetable, or to the animal Kingdom. 

The Tree on whoſe Branches it is uſyally found, is one of the Teoſandria 
ens of Linneus, and one of the Arbires prunifere of Ray. It is de- 
by Authors under the Name of the Jujuba Indica, Malus Moluccenſis, 
ind 2 E = Zeylanica argentea. Herman aſſures us that he had himſelf col- 
= Loren Wong which he made in the Bark of a ſmall Species 
Gn this "ang and there are two or three other Trees of the ſame Genus that 
are ſaid to afford it. There are others however that affirm it to be no ve + 
ble Exſudation at all, but a Subſtance analogous to Wax, laid on theſe 
ches by Inſects. Till we have ſome very ery good Obſerver on the , to deter- 
mine between the — Aſſertions of the ſeveral Authors, and to tell us, 
422 whether 
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whether if theſe Inſects do ſometimes lodge this Matter on other Subſtances 

ey do not firſt collect it from the Jujube Tree here mentioned, we muſt reſt 
in Uncertainty. Whatever may be the true Hiſtory of this Drug, however 
its Virtues are leſs in Diſpute, it is an Attenuant, Aperient, and Diuretic, and 
is ſometimes preſcribed in Diſorders of the Liver and Spleen, and in Jaundices 
and Dropſies. It would probably be in more uſe if we knew how to open 
its Body, ſo as to make it exert its Virtues. It is a Sort of unchangeable 
Medicine paſſing the Body very little altered, if given in Subſtance, and 
it is of the Number of thoſe Things from which a TinQure is very digi. 
cultly extracted. | | TY 353 


CHAPTER VI. 
 Sancuis Draconis, 


DRE Sn. 


a HIS is a Drug of the Claſs of the dry or ſolid Reſins, though ſo oddly | 
named as to ſeem to have at ſome time or other been imagined an animal 
Production; and we have indeed Accounts too authentic of ſome having been 


Jo abſurd and ignorant as to ſuppoſe it ſo. 


It is a moderately heavy Reſin of a friable Texture, and of a duſky red Co- 
lour on the Surface, and indeed throughout the Maſs while whole; but where 
powdered it becomes of an extremely bright and glowing ſcarlet Colour, It 
1s naturally very dry, but it eaſily melts over the Fire, and is inflamma- 
ble, diffuſing a very fingular and not diſagreeable Smell while burning.” If 
broke into ſmall Pieces and held up againſt a ſtrong Light, it is ſomewhat 
tranſ] * It has very little Smell, and is of an auſtere, reſinous, and aſtrin- 
gent Taſte. „ 8 De pm 
: We have two Kinds of Sanguis Draconis in the Shops; the one Sort is very 
firm and compact, and is brought to us in Lumps of an Inch long or ſome- 
what more, and about half an Inch in Diameter. Theſe are wrapped up in 
certain long and narrow Leaves of a yellowiſh green Colour, — are called 
Drops or Tears of Dragons Blood. The other is brought to us in larger Maſ- 
ſes or Cakes of an irregular flattiſh Figure. This is leſs compact than the 
former, and leſs pure; being uſually fouled with Fragments of Sticks, Leaves, 
Sc. and ſometimes with Earth. This is much more friable and leſs reſinous 
than the former, it powders more eaſily, but the Powder is not of ſo bright 
and fine a Colour. This is called common Dragon's Blood, and is greatly in- 
ferior to the former in Value. 5 | 0 
Beſide theſe two common Kinds of Dragons Blood, we ſometimes meet 
with a third, which is ſoft, and will take an Impreſſion from the Finger. This 
is very tough and viſcous, and of a fine deep Blood Colour. It has the Smell 
and Taſte of the finer dry Kind, and in keeping, it by Degrees grows hard | 
and wholly like it. Theſe three are all genuine Sanguis Draconis; but we are 
carefully to avoid a counterfeit Sort that is ſometimes offered to Sale, and is 
made up of ſeveral different reſinous Matters melted into a Maſs, and coloured 
with the true Sanguis Draconis, or with Brafil Wood; this is of no value. 


The Dragons Blood in Drops, or the firſt Kind deſcribed is always to be F ; 
ferred to any other. DE he 


DRAGON SGS BLOOD. 5256 
The ancient Greeks were acquainted with this Drug; but they called it 
by a Name which has ſince been applied to a very different Subſtance ; and hence 
has ariſen great Confuſion. This Name was Cinnabaris, a Name which not on- 
ly ſince has been applied to a Mineral, the Ore of Quickſilver, but which 
was alſo uſed by many Writers of their own Time for that Purpoſe alſo. 
So old an Author as Theopbraſtus mentions the red Ore of Mercury under the 
Name of Cinnabar, and it ſeems that this Reſin had only the ſame Name given 
it, becauſe it approached to the Mineral Cinnabar in Colour. The later 
Greeks called it Aima Dracontos, that is Sanguis Draconis; and there were not 
wanting ſome who believed it was the real Blood of Dragons ſhed in the Com- 
bat of that imaginary Creature with the Elephant; and concreted as it lay 
on the Ground. The Arabians have deſcribed it under the Name of Machner. 
We are very well aſſured at preſent that this Drug is a vegetable Reſin ; but 
it is ſomewhat ſingular that there are four different Vegetables which afford a 
red Juice, which when dried is ſo much the ſame from all, that it is all in- 
diſcriminately ſent over to us under the Name of Sanguis Draconis. 
The firſt of theſe is that Species of Tree deſcribed by Clu/ius and others, 
under the Name of Draco Arbor, and Palma prunifera foliis Yucce que Sanguis 
Draconis Officinarum. This is a tall and beautiful Tree. Its Trunk is naked 
in the lower Part, but near the Top is ornamented with regular Branches. 
The Leaves are like thoſe of our Iris's, and the Fruit round and near half an 
Inch in Diameter. This Tree grows in the Canaries, and the Sanguis: Draconis 
+ naturally exſudates from the Cracks of the Bark of it in the great Heats. Com- 
| melin has deſcribed this at large in his Hort. Amſt. „ ' 
The ſecond of them is deſcribed by Dale in the Supplement of his Phar- 
 macologia, and named by Conſul Sherard Palma Amboynenſis folits et caudice, un- 
digue Spinis longis, acutiſſimis nigris armata; and in the Hiſtoria Oxonienſis arundo 
| farfila Orientalis Sauguinem Draconis manans. This grows to ſix or eight Feet 
high. Its Stem is as thick as a Mans's Arm: The Leaves of this are 
long, narrow, and encompaſs the Stalk at their Baſe. The Fruit is round- 
ih, and of the Size of a Hazel Nut. The Sanguis Draconis that is the Pro- 
duce of this does not flow from the Trunk, but is procured by the Javaneſe 
from the Fruit, by boiling, or by macerating ir in the Vapour of hot Water. 
The third is the Sanguinis Arbor or Ezquabuitl of Hernandez. This is very: 
different from both the former. It is a large tall Tree, and has Leaves like 
thoſe of Mullein, angular and pointed. This grows in new Spain, and a true 
and genuine Sanguis Draconis flows naturally or by Incifion from the Trunk. 
The fourth and laſt is yet more different from them all. It is deſcribed by 
Commelin under the Name of Draco Arbor Indica ſiliguoſa Populi folio Ang ſana 
fue Ang ſava Javanenſibus diffa, It grows in all Parts of the Iſland of Fave, 
and even in the Town of Batavia there. Its Bark is red: Its Leaves are about 
two Inches long and ſcarce half an Inch broad. Its Flowers are ſmall, yellow, 
and of a bitteriſh Taſte. The Fruits ſtand on long Pedicles, and each con- 
tains about three Seeds. Monardes tells us, that the Figure of a Dragon is to 
be ſeen in the Fruit of the true Dragon Tree; and Commelin obſerves that this is 
probably the Tree he alludes to in that whimſical Aſſertion; for that when the 
Outer Integument of theſe Seeds is taken off, there are certain irregular Lines 
ſeen running about the Fruit, which a fanciful Perſon may eaſily 3 the 
| x | | | igure 
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Figure of any Animal he pleaſes from. The Trunk and large Branches of thi 
Tree, as, * yield a red reſinous Juice, 2 ſoon harde 5 


m 
in the Air, and is wrap'd up in Leaves and ſent into Europe : This ſeems to be 
our fineſt Dragon's Blood in Tears or Drops. 218 

Sanguis Draconis is not ſoluble in Water, but in oily Subſtances, or Spirit of 
Wine: If burnt the Fume it yields is of an acrid Nature like that of Benjamin. 
It is a very powerful Aſtringent, Incraſſant, and Dryer : It is given with great 
Succeſs in Diarrhceas, Dyſenteries, and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds; and is 
much commended externally for drying and healing old Ulcers. Its Doſe is 
from five Grains to twenty-five, but it is rarely preſcribed ſingly; it is joined 
with the common Aſtringents in Diarrhœas, and for violent en 
with common Alum. | 


- 


CHAPTER vin. 
_ CaAMPHORA, 
Campbire. 


* 


\ AMPHIRE is a very ſingular Subſtance, it more rly belongs 
the Claſs of ſolid Retins, on to. any other Part of by © Materia Ade, 
yet it differs in many things from all the reſt of theſe. We meet with two 
Kinds of Camphire in the Shops, differing in Regard to the Degree of their 
Purity: Theſe we diſtinguiſh by the Name of rough, and refined Camphire. 
The rough Camphire is brought to us in large flattiſh Cakes of an irregular 
Figure; theſe are not very compact, but eaſily crumble to Pieces; they are 
moderately heavy, and of a greyiſh or duſky reddiſh white in Colour; theß 
are compoſed of certain ſmall Granules looſely connected together, and are of a 
very quick and pungent Smell, and an acrid Taſte. C 
The pure or refined Camphire is a fine, delicate, and pure Refin, of a per- 
fectly clean white Colour, very bright and pellucid, moderately compact in its 
Texture, ſomewhat fattiſh to the Touch, and growing ſoftiſh and tough under 
the Teeth, We generally meet with it in thin Cakes, hollow'd, and of an 
orbicular Figure, which they aſſume from the Form of the Cover of the Veſſel 
they were ſublim'd in. This refin'd Camphire is of the ſame Smell and Taſte, - 
with the rough, but it is more acrid and pungent : It inflames the whole 
Cavity of the Mouth on chewing only a ſmall Piece of it, and yet at the fame 
Time impreſſes a Senſe of Coldnefs on it: Its Smell is ſomewbat like that of 
Roſemary, but vaſtly ſtronger : It is more volatile than any other of the vege- 
table Reſins, infomuch, that if left expoſed to the open Air, it will by De- 
grees fly wholly off: It alſo is very inflammable, and when once ſet on Fire, 
burns wholly away without leaving any Remainder. , . 3 
The rough Camphire is not fit for medicinal Uſe, but the refined only is to 
be admitted into the Shops, and that is to be petfectly white, Clear, and pel- 
lucid, which are the Proofs of its having been well refined. | 
Camphire was unknown to the antient Greets: The Arabians have deſcribed 
4t under the Name of Capbur, and the modern Greeks, Attius and the reſt, um- 


der that of Capboura. It is brought to us from Japan, and the adjacent Iſlands; 
it is all of it ſent over rough into Europe, and the Hollanders art the Peopfe 
who tefine the greateſt Part of it. — : T 


Ihe 


Ho CAMPHIRE. . 
The Indians diſtinguiſn two Kinds of Camphire, a finer, and a coarſer ; the 

finer is the Produce of Borneo and Sumatra, it is rare, and of a great Price 

among themſelves, and is never ſent into Europe; the coarſer is the Faponeſe 

Kind, which is the common Kind both in the Indies, and in Europe. 

The Tree which produces our Camphire is one of the Exneandria 

of Linnæus, and one of the Arbores fru Calycula 


* 


anus, 2 to of Rey. It is deſcribed by 
Breynius in his Prodromus under the Name of Arbor Camphorifera Faponica 
fokis laurinis fruFu parvo globoſo Calyce breviſſimo, and by Linneus in his Hortus 
Cliffortiana, under that of Laurus foliis ovatis, utrinque acuminatis, trinerviis 
miides, petiolis laxis. BY Face ba 
It is indeed truly a Species of Bay Tree, but it grows to the Height and Size 
_ ef our Oaks: The Trunk is thick, and its Bark greyiſh and crack d; that on 
the younger Branches is green and ſmooth. The Wood is white, and of a 
kx Texture; it becomes a little reddiſh in drying, and is variegated with 
black in the manner of the Wallnut-Tree ; it is alſo of a very agreeable and 
pungent Smell: The Leaves are like thoſe of the common Bay, but longer 
and ſomewhat narrower ; they end in a narrow Point, and are curPd about 
the Edges ; theſe when bruiſed ſmell ſtrongly of 8 as does alſo every 
Part of the Tree: The Flowers ſtand in Cluſters, on icles that ariſe from 
the Ne of the Leaves, they are ſmall and white; theſe are ſucceeded by Berries 
| of a round Figure, as big as a ſmall Pea, ftanding in little Cups, and of a 
middle Tafte between that of Cloves and Camphire. Every Part of this Tree 
| abounds with Camphire, but it is not collected from it in the manner of the 
other Refins, but by a ſort of chemical Proceſs. The Natives of the Places 
where the Trees grow, cut the Wood and Roots into {mall Pieces, and put 
them into large Copper Veſſels, which they cover with earthen Heads filyd 
| with Straw ; they give a moderate Fire under them, and the Camphire is raifed 
n Form of a white downy Matter and retained among the Straw ; when the 
= Proceſs is over they Thake it ont of the Straw, and knead it with their Hands 


into Cakes, which are what we call rough Camphire. | | 
The Dutch, who refine this Camphire, beat theſe Maſſes to a rough Powder, 
and fift them through a coarſe Sieve, by which means they free them from the 
coarſer Foulneffes that were mix d among the Camphire ; they put two or three 
Pound of this powder'd Matter into a flat glaſs Veſſel with a narrow Neck, 
they then place the flat Bottom of this Veſſel upon Sand, but they do not raiſe 
the Sand about it. The Sand-Furnace uſed for this Purpoſe, is of a peculiar 


Sructure ; the Veſſel which holds the Sand is of Iron, and its Figure is that of 


an inverted Cone ; they make a Fire about the lower narrow Part of it, which 
they encreaſe, till the Camphire in the Glaſs boils like Water; they hang 
Cloaths over the Body of the Veſſel while the Camphire melts, and cover its 
Top with a loofe Cone; when the Camphire boils thoroughly they take off 
ſome of the Coals, and throw Aſhes over the reſt to diminiſh the Eire, and in 
this moderate State they keep it half an Hour; they then take off the Rags 
and the Cone, and only hang on a Piece of brown Paper pierced in the Middle 
in the ſame manner as the Rags were, to let it fall over the Neck to the Body 
of the Veſſel; they then put a Paper Cone over the Mouth of the Veſſel, and 
in this State they keep it over a gentle Fire for ſome Hours, keeping the Heat 
up to ſuch a Degree that the Camphire ſtill remains in Fuſion z by this Parte 
7 | I © | 


5 Cayce amphſſimo T1 ulipe figuram quodammodo repræſentante. It much reſemb 
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the Proceſs the Camphire is diveſted of a thin Oil, and ſome other of its let 
firm Parts, and becomes capable of concreting into a harder Maſs that it other. 
wiſe could. | | +. Rea 
After two or three Hours continuance of the Heat in this State, they encreaſe 
the Fire, and raiſe it to that Degree that the Camphire begins to riſe towards 
the Top of the Veſſel; great Caution is required, at this critical Time, in the 
Management of the Fire, to prevent the Camphure's riſing too ſuddenly into the 
Neck of the Veſſel, and filling and burſting it. They not only are careful of 
the Degree of Fire on this Occaſion, but they continually thruſt down an Iron 
Inſtrument through the Neck into the Body of the Veſſel to keep a clear Paſ. 
| ſage; the Camphire by Degrees riſes wholly to the Top of the Glaſs, they then 
let the Fire go out and the Veſſel cool; when cold they break it and take out 
the Camphire, which is found in Form of a Cake, adhering to the upper Part 
of the Veſſel and conforming to its Shape; if there were any Foulneſſes left 
among the Camphire after the ſifting, they are found at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel, the Camphire is pure at the Top, and is what we ſee in the * 2 
The Borneo and Sumatra Champhire, ſo much eſteem'd in the Indies, is 
very like ours, but it differs in Form, conſiſting wholly of little Mice, or 
Spangles of a bright ſilvery Colour, or of thin and flat Flakes or Scales. The 
Tree which produces it is of a different Genus from that whence we have our 
Camphire. It is call'd by Breynius in his Prodromus, Arbor Camphorifers 
Sumatrana, foliis Caryophylli aromatici longius mucronatis fruttu majori ob 


0, 


the common Camphire Tree in its external Form, but it is ſmaller : Its Trunk 
is ſlender, jointed like a Reed, and full of a Pith like that of Elder: Its 
Mod is {light and ſpungy : Its Fruit is very different from that of the former 
being of the Bigneſs of a ſmall Filbert, of an oblong Figure, and cover'd with 
a thin Rind; over which it has, in the manner of the Filbert, a large Cup 
which covers it, and which reſembles the Flower of the Tulip in ſome De- 
gree, being variegated with red, yellow, and green, and making a very beauti- 
ful Appearance; this opens at the Top and diſcloſes the Fruit, which is of a 
very agreeable Taſte, but has a ſlight Flavour of Camphire. The Iflands of 
Borneo and Sumatra produce this Tree, the greateſt Plenty of it is in the Woods 
towards the Weſtern Coaſts of the latter INand. 
They do not boil the Wood of this Tree for the Camphire, but they find it 
in Form of a ſolid Reſin concreted in different Parts of the Tree, in the thin 
Flakes and Spangles above mentioned. It is not every Tree that is in a State 
to produce the Reſin in this manner. The Natives gueis which, as they ſtand, 
ſeem moſt likely to have it, theſe they fell and cut, and ſplit to Pieces, pick- 
ing out the Camphire wherever they find it: This Camphire has not the Pro- 
perty of evaporating of itſelf, on being expoſed to the Air, as our Camphire 
has: It is highly eſteem'd, and fold on the Spot at a vaſt Price. e 
 Camphire fir'd in the open Air affords a ſmall Quantity of a black Smoak, 
which has however nothing acid in the Smell, and in this it differs from Benja- 
min, and many other of the Reſins: If diſtill'd in cloſe Veſſels it is not ſepa- 
rated into its Principles, but riſes wholly into Flowers in the manner of Sul; 
phur : It diſſolves very readily in rectify'd Spirit, and in oily Liquors, as the. 
other Reſins do; but after Solution in Spirit, if the Liquor be debaſed by 


adding 
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adding Water to it, the Camphire ſeparates, and riſes in its own Form to the 
Surface like Flocks of Wool, or Fleeces of Snow. One very ſingular Property 
Camphire has, which 1s, that it is diflolved by Aqua Regia, Spirit of Nitre, 
or the other ſtrong Acids, which ſhews its Difference from all the other Reſins, 
for they are all indurated by theſe Liquors. It will be diſſolved alſo by con- 
centrated Oil of Vitriol, but in this Solution it is not form'd into an Oil; it 
melts alſo in Spirit of Salt, and partly runs into a thick and tough whitiſh oily 
Fluid, and in part is ſublim'd: The fix'd and volatile Alkalis, as Salt of 
Tartar, and Spirit of Sal Armoniac, have no Effect upon it; whence, as from 
many of the other Experiments, it appears to be very different from all the 
— - j (- 5 „ i 
There have been great Diſputes among the medical Writers on the Subject 
of the Virtues of Camphire, ſome have declar'd it to be cold, others hot; they 
| argue for its being cold from its abating Venery, and being good againſt In- 
fammations of the Eyes; thoſe who argue for its being hot produce in their 
| Favour its acrid Taſte, its fragrant Smell, its Inflammability, and the great 
| Subtlety and Volatility of its Parts. | | 
I be Opinion of its being an Enemy to Venery, has been very univerſally re- 
ceived, and its Vapour has been declared ſufficient to diſable Men: But a thing is 
not the more true for being generally received: The Workmen in the Indies who 
prepare the Camphire, and thoſe whoſe ſole Employ in Holland is in the Houſes . 
* where it is refined, ſeem as much addicted to. Venery as other Men, and have 
generally Families of Children: It is affirm'd indeed, that among the People 
who have taken Camphire by way of extinguiſhing thoſe Deſires, ſome have 
| ſucceeded, but it is not leſs certain, that others have complained of greater 
| Exceſſes of their Deſires that Way, from the taking it, than they had before. 
| Camphire, upon the whole, ſeems of the number of thoſe which we call hot. 
| Medicines, and wherever it has been obſerv'd to act as a cooler, it may be found 
| to have been only by Accident, by attenuating and reſolving the Humors, 
| wich ſtagnating, cauſed Inflammation, and therefore occaſioning the going off 
| Of the Heat and Pain by taking away the Cauſe ; not by acting itſelf as a cooler, 
which is an Effect that we daily experience from other Medicines of the hotter 
| Kind, as Spirit of Wine, Sc. C . 
Camphire is at preſent much uſed in Medicine, both internally and ex- 
| ternally ; internally it is anodyne and diaphoretic, and a great Reſiſter of Putre- 
action: It alſo promotes the Menſes and Urine, and is good in Ulcerations of 
| the Kidneys and Bladder : It is by ſome greatly recommended alſo in the Fluor 
Alus, and in Gonorrhœas; at preſent it is often given in violent Deliriums, and 
even in Madneſs itſelf, and alſo in hyſteric Complaints: Its Doſe is from two 
ar three Grains to a Scruple. Externally it is uſed in Pains of the Limbs, in 
Eryſipelas's, and even to abate Inflammations of almoſt all Kinds, under proper 
anagement : It is alſo an Ingredient in many of the Shop Compoſitions. 
Beſide this Camphire, there is a ſimilar Subſtance drawn from many of the 
Indian Trees and Plants, much reſembling it in Appearance, and in its Virtues. 
e Iſland of Ceylon abounds in Cinnamon Trees, and the Natives make a large 
Quantity of a kind of Camphire from them; they ſtrip off the Bark of the 
dots of theſe Trees, and put it into an Alembic with a large Quantity of 
| Water; they diſtil this in the common Way, and the Camphire is found 
= "6&7 concreted 
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concreted at Top of the Water; this is call'd Cinnamon Camphire, it has 3 
Fragrancy greatly ſuperior to the common Camphire, and is ſaid to excel it in i 
Virtues, but little of it is made however, and that is ſold at a large Price. In 
the ſame manner different Kinds of Camphire may be made from all the Species 
of the Canella, from the Root of the Ceylon Zedoary that ſmells of Camphire 
from the Ceylon Mint, from Schænanth, and many other Plants, nay from our 
own Sage, Thyme, and ſeveral other of the European Aromatics, but theſe in 
general are obtained at beſt but in very ſmall} Quantities, and are moſt of them 


greatly inferior in Virtue to common Camphire. 
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ff SOLID RESINS, 
Leſs frequently uſed in MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ANIME. 


X H E Anime of the ops is of the number of thoſe dry Refins, which are 
9 very improperly call'd Gums, what is call'd Gum Anime being a 
frcriable Subſtance, inflammable, and ſoluble in Oil, which are Characters of a 

genuine Reſin, and ſuch as no Gum can poſſeſs. We are to obſerve alſo, that 
there is another very frequent Error in Regard to this Drug, which is, that 
many call it Copal, and confound it with another Reſin, improperly call'd alſo 
a Gum, and known by that Name. Copal is indeed a Term uſed by the 
Indians in a very large Senſe, and ſometimes as a generical Name for all the 
ſcented Reſins ; but with us it is never uſed fo, nor has any good Author uſed 
it as a Term ſynonymous with Anime: It is the Name of a diſtin Reſin to 
be treated of in its Place. CC 

The Spaniards, according to Hernandez, uſed the Term Copal to diftinguiſh 
all the white, or whitiſh ſweet ſcented Reſins; and the Term Anime, which 
they alſo made generical, to expreſs all the brown ones: After this the Name 
Anime became attributed to a peculiar Reſin, of a ſweet Scent, and cfa 
| browniſh yellow Colour, brought from the Eaſt, or rather from Ethiopia on the 
Confines of Arabia; and finally after this, the Portugueſe gave it alſo to certain 
ſweet Reſins which they found in the Brg/i/s, and eſteem d ſomewhat of the 
ſame Nature with the Ethiopian Anime. 3 3 
On this Diſtinction has been founded the Name of Oriental and that of Oco- 
dental Anime, long known in the Shops, and diſtinguiſhing two different 
| Reſins at this Time found there, though neither very frequently. : 
The Oriental or Ethiopian Anime, call'd by the Portugueſe Animum and Ani 
mum, and in the Shops Gum Anime, is a dry and ſolid Reſin, brought to Us 
in large Cakes or Maſſes, of an irregular Figure, and of a very ' uncertain 
Colour; ſome of them are greeniſh, ſome reddiſh, ſome brown, and ſome of 
the Colour of Myrrh they all agree in this however, that they are moderately 


pellucid, 
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pellucid, of a tolerably compact Texture, light and eaſily powdered, of a fra- 
t Smell, very inflammable, and ot a reſinous and ſomewhat bitter Taſte. 
This which is the genuine and true Anime is now very rare in. the Shops. It 
brought, as Garcies informs us, only from Z7biopia, but the Occidental Kind, 
or Reſin of the Courbaril, is what is univerſally received in its Place. It has 
been ſuppoſed by many, that this A thiqpian or true Anime was known to the 
ancient Greeks. Some have ſuppoſed that Dioſcorides meant this Reſin by the 
Name of Myrbe minia, and many Arguments have been advanced in Favour 
of the Opinion z but the Reſins themſelves are ſo like one another, and the 
| Deſcriptions the Greeks have left us of them ſo ſhort and imperfect, that 
it is impoſſible to affirm any thing on this Head with any tolerable Degree of 
| Certainty. We are not yet informed what the Tree is that produces the - 
| thiopian Anime. Herman is of Opinion, that it is the ſame that yields the 
Occidental Kind, only growing in a different Climate, but this is no more than 
a Conjecture, . 5 . 5 
; The Occidental Anime is a whitiſh, dry, and ſolid Reſin, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling Frankincenſe in Colour. It is often of a fine yellowiſh white, between 
that of Frankincenſe and Maſtich, and in the pureſt Pieces is very clean and 
| tranſparent 3 in general however it is much inferior to the Oriental in theſe 
Reſpects. It is moderately heavy, friable, and ſomewhat oleaginous to the 
| Touch. It is extremely fragrant, eſpecially when burnt, and is of a reſinous, 
| acrid, and ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte. It is brought to us from many Parts Gk 
Aurica, particularly from new Spain and the Bran. The Natives call it 1 
ticacics and Fetaicica, Our People from their Name of the Tree vulgarly call 
it Reſin of Courbaril. * 5 ts . 
Whatever might be the Caſe in regard to the Ætbiopian Anime, we may 
be very well aſſured, that this was not known to the Greeks. The Tree 
which produces it is one of the Arbores filiquoſs of Mr. Ray. It is de- 
| ſcribed by Caſpar Baubine under the Name of Arbor filiquoſa ex Virginia lobo 
* fuſco ſcabro, and by Plumier under that of Courbaril bifolia flore pyramidato. 
lt grows to a very great Height; its Wood is folid and of a fine Grain, of a 
reddiſh Colour and very durable, and ſerves them for many of their better 
Works. The Leaves are like thoſe of our Bay Tree but thicker, and they 
grow conſtantly two together on every Stalk ; they are of a ſhining green, and 
if held up to < Light ſeem to be perforated with innumerable little Holes in 
the Manner of the Leaves of St. John's-wort. The Flowers ſtand in Cluſters or 
Tufts towards the Tops of the Branches; they are of the papilionaceous Kind, 
like thoſe of our Vetches, and of a purpliſh Colour: Theſe are ſucceeded 
by a Kind of Pods ſix Inches long, and an Inch and half broad, compreſſed 
lideways, and raiſed” into two Ridges on the Back. This Fruit when ripe 
does not open lengthwiſe into two Valves, as the Generality of Pods of 
this Shape do; it remains entire, and contains in it among a Multitude of ir- 
regular Fibres four or five Seeds larger than the common Pine-Kernels, otherwiſe 
| like them. This Tree is common in moſt Parts of America, and. the Fruit ripens 
in May and June, when it falls from the Trees, and is picked up by the Natives, 
ho are fond of the farinaceous Subſtance that is among the Fibres within it. 
The Trunk of the Tree exſudates the Nin here deſcribed in very — 
* 9 e ble 


able Quantity without being wounded for it; the fineſt Lumps of it are v1: 
or 1 rar yellow, and much reſemble Amber. K we White 
The American Anime, analyſed by Diſtillation in a Retort, yields firſt 1 
{mall Quantity of a limpid Phlegm of a ſubacid Taſte, and of a Smell not air. 
greeable, but much reſembling that of Oil of Juniper; after this a ſmall Quanti 
alſo of a reddiſh Liquor more acid than the former, and then of a brown L. 
quor of an empyreumatic Smell; after theſe there comes over a moderate Por. 
tion of a fine yellow pellucid Oil, and then a thick and brown one like Bur. 
ter, in ſo large a Quantity as nearly that of two Thirds of the Weight of the 
whole. The Remainder in the Retort is but in very ſmall Quantity, and af. 
ter Lixiviation, yields, with the utmoſt Care, only about four Grains of a fixed 
Salt, and that of the Sal Salſus, not the alkaline Kind, from the Pound, 
The Natives of America uſe this Reſin in F ＋ = for the Head - ach, and 
for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lungs. They alſo uſe it externally diſſolved 
. * as a Liniment, and in Spirit of Wine as an Embrocation for Pains in 
e Limbs. ER Lo 


CHAPTER I. 
CopaL. 


HE Copal of the Shops is truly a Reſin, being inflammable and ſoluble © 
in Oil, but it has the Fate of the Anime and ſome other Bodies of this 
Claſs to be miſcalled a Gum. It has been obſerved in the preceding Chapter, 
that the Anime and Copal are by ſome confounded, and the two Names uſed 
as ſynonymous, and that the Americans uſe the Word Copal in a much larger 
Senſe, expreſſing by it all the ſcented Reſins; and the Spaniards of that Part 
of the World, as many of them as are of a whitiſh Colour. 
Beſide theſe larger and leſs diſtinct Senſes, the Word Copal is however uſed 
in the Shops as the Name of a diſtinct Reſin, and as ſuch is to be conſidered 
in this Place. The true Copal is a ſolid Refin of a conſiderably firm Tex- 
ture. It is brought to us in moderately large Maſſes, or in ſingle large 
Lumps or Drops. Theſe laſt are the pureſt Copal, and are uſually very clear 
and tranſparent, of a watery Colour, or of an extremely pale yellow. They 
greatly reſemble Amber in Appearance, and if there were any ſuch thing a 
Amber of this limpid Hue, they would not be eaſily diſtinguiſhable from it. 
This Reſin is of a fragrant Smell, eſpecially when freſh broken, or when 
burnt. Its Taſte is ſubaſtringent and — 4 aromatic. 1 
There are ſeveral Trees in South America, which produce a Reſin ſo like in all 
Reſpects that it is indifferently collected from them all, and ſent to Europe 35 | 
well as uſed upon the Spot under the Name of Copal. Hernandez has enume- 
rated and deſcribed no leſs than eight of theſe Trees; there is one however which 
yields the Reſin in greater Plenty, and in a greater Degree of Purity than the 
reſt, and is therefore generally called the true Copal Tree. This is deſcribed by 
Hernandez under the Name of Copalli Quabuitl, and Copallifera prima. It is 2 
and large Tree with Leaves not unlike thoſe of the European Oak, but ſome- 
what longer, its Fruit is round and of a purple Colour. The Trunk of this 
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Tree yields the Copal ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, but more plentifully when 
wounded for that Purpoſe. f | FS Fj egg oe FR 
Copal, by a chemical Analyſis, is found to yield firſt a moderate Quantity 
of an acid reddiſh Phlegm, of an empyreumatic Smell; and after this a mo- 
derate Portion of a yellow, thin, and tranſparent Oil, then a larger Quantity ef. 
a reddiſh and ſomewhat thicker Oil ; and after this a very large Proportion of 
* thick blackiſh Oil like Butter. The Remainder in the Retort, after theſe 
ſeveral Liquors are come over, is not more than an eighth Part of the Reſin firſt 
put in; and this calcined in an open Fire, is reduced to a much ſmaller Quan- 
tity 3 after which, by; Lixiviation, it yields about four Grains of fixed Salt from 
the Pound of Reſin originally employed, and that is not of the alkaline but 
of the Sal Salſus Kind. The Americans uſe Copal as they do Anime for Diſ- 
orders of the Head, by Way of Fumigations. We do not uſe it at all in Me- 
dicine, but an excellent Varniſh is made of it. 5 5 


CHAPTER Il. 
CARANNA. 


NARANNA is a vegetable Product, by ſome, like the two former, 
called a Gum; but its Inflammability and Solubility in Oil or other 
unctuous Subſtances, prove that it is truly a Reſin. It is a dry and friable 
Reſin as we uſually meet with it, but when freſh it is ſomewhat ſoft, and will 
receive an Impreſſion from the Finger. It will remain of this Conſiſtence a 
Twelvemonth, or if properly kept much longer, but afterwards it becomes as 
firm and ſolid as any of the other Bodies of this Claſs. It is brought over to 
us, rolled up into little Maſſes of a cylindric Figure, and covered with the 
Leaves of a Plant of the Ruſh Kind. It is of a dark greyiſh Colour, almoſt 
black on the Surface, and when broken appears of a duſky brown within. 
It is of a ſomewhat fragrant and- aromatic Smell when freſh broken, but 
much more ſo when thrown on burning Coals, on which it melts and flames 
diffuſing a very grateful Odour throughout the Room. Its Tafte is re- 
ſinous, aromatic, and has ſomewhat of the peculiar Bitterneſs of Myrrh 
in it. It is to be choſen clean, of a dark Colour and bitteriſh Taſte. It 
is brought to us principally from new Spain. Monardes tells us of a Kind 
of Caranna very fine, and as pellucid as Cryſtal. Geoffroy obſerves that this 


has mentioned it in two or three different Places, ſays of it, it appears that he 

meant no other than the fineſt Kind of Copal by that Deſcription”  _ 
The Tree which produces the Caranna is deſcribed by Hernandez under the 
Name of Habucliloca Quabuitl, id eft arbor inſaniæ Garagna nuncupata, and by 
Monardes under that of Caranna. It is a large and tall Tree, full of Branches, 
covered with a yellowiſh brown Rind. Its Leaves in' Shape reſemble thoſe 
of the Olive, and its Fruit according to Herman is round, and reſembles a 
ſmall Apple. | Sk 5 
This Reſin affords by Diſtillation a fine, thin, limpid, and odoriferous Oil, 
which is eſteemed, as well as the Reſin itſelf, a very powerful external Reme- 
dy in Cafes of Pain, Tumours, and Wounds of the Nerves. It is even 


Kind is not met with in our Shops. But from the whole that Monardes, who 
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by ſome in the Gout and Sciatica. it is made into a Plaiſter with the Ad 
dition of Chio Turpentine and Oil of Mace, which is applied to the Stomach in 
Caſes of Indigeſtions, and to the Head for the Cure of inveterate Pains there, 
but with how much Succeſs we are not able to ſay. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


TacaMAHACca, 
Tacamabac. 


Fa CAM AHA is another of the Reſins, improperly called by the 
Name of a Gum in the Shops. It is a tolerably ſolid Reſin of a very 
fragrant and peculiar Smell: It is divided by the Druggiſts into two Kinds, 
the one called the Shell Tacamahac, which is the fineſt, the other, which is an 
inferior Kind, Tacamahac in Grains, or rough Tacamahac. — 85 
The Shell Tacamahac is a concreted Reſin, of a fatty Appearance, and 
ſomewhat ſoft, ſo as eaſily to receive an Impreſſion from the Finger; at leaſt 
this is its State when tolerably freſh. In Time it grows hard and friable as 
common Reſin, but it is then to be rejected as having loſt great Part of its 
Virtue. It is of a pale browniſh white Colour, ſometimes with a yellowiſh, 
ſometimes with a greeniſh Caſt. It is moderately heavy, very inflammable, 
and of an extremely fragrant Smell of a peculiar Kind, in which ſomething 
like the aromatic Scent of Lavender and the Perfume of Ambergreaſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed as mixed with a. reſinous Flavour. Its Taſte is very aroma- 
tic and agreeable, though conſiderably acrid. It is ſent over to Europe in the 
Shells of Gourds or Calabaſhes, and thence has the Name of Shell Tacama- 
hac, but it is at preſent ſcarce any where to be met with in the Shops. 
The common or Grain Tacamahac, called alſo coarſe Tacamahac by way 
of Diſtinction from the former fine Kind, which is called Tacamabaca ſublimis 
by ſome, is a dry, but ſomewhat fattiſh Reſin, ſent over to us either in looſe 
Granules, or in Maſſes formed of ſuch. It is of a whitiſh Colour, vari 
with yellowiſh, reddiſh, or greeniſh. Some of the Granules are ſimply of one 
or other of theſe Colours ; others are variegated with two or more of them. 
It is of a fragrant Smell reſembling that of the Shell Tacamahac, but leſs per- 
fumed, and 1s of an acrid, aromatic, and bitteriſh Taſte. The Ancients were 
wholly unacquainted with this Drug. We owe the Diſcovery of it to the Spa- 
niards, who firſt ſent it into Europe from their Dominions in America. Since 
which Time it has been found alſo in other Parts of America, and in the Iſland 
of Madagaſcar. 3 5 
The Tree which produces Tacamahac is deſcribed, though but imperfect- 
ly, by many of the botanical Writers. Caſpar Baubine calls it Arbor populo i- 
milis reſinoſa altera, Hernandez Tecomabaca, and Plukenet Tacamabaca foliis Cre- 
natis ligno ad Epbippia apto. It is a tall Tree, in the Manner of Growth 
much reſembling the Poplar. Its Leaves are broad, ſerrated at the Edges, 
and terminate in a ſharp Point. The Flowers have not yet been deſcribed, 
but the Fruit is ſaid to grow on the Summit of the Branches, and to be ſmall, 
roundiſh, and of a brown Colour, containing a Kernel not unlike that in the 
Peach Stone. This Tree in the great Heats naturally exſudates a fine v_ 
2 e 
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Reſin in large Drops; this is the fineſt and moſt fragrant Tacamahac. The 
Natives wound the Bark alſo in ſeveral Places, and from theſe Inci ſions pro- 
cure a large Quantity of the Reſin, but of an inferior Value. 1 
Tacamahac, diſtilled by the Retort, yields firſt a fine fragrant Phlegm, 
of a ſubacid Taſte, and afterwards more which is leſs ſcented and more 
acid, the Quantity of the whole amounting to nearly two Ounces from the 
Pound; after this there comes over about half that Quantity of a fine 
pellucid and fragrant reddiſh Oil; then a thick brown Oil like Butter 
in no leſs Quantity than ſix Ounces or more from the Pound; and after 
this a ſmaller Quantity of a yet thicker and darker Oil. The remaining 
Matter in the Retort is ſmall in Quantity, not more than an Ounce and a 9 5 
ter from the Pound; this afterwards calcined in an open Fire is reduced to 
half a Dram in Weight, and from this not the leaſt Particle of fixed Salt can 


be drawn by Lixiviation. : | | 
Tacamahac is greatly commended by ſome in Diſorders of the Breaſt and 
Lungs: At preſent it is very rarely uſed internally: But externally it is 
in Repute for ſoftening the Tumors and mitigating Pain. It is ſpread on Lea- 
ther, and laid behind the Ears to cure the Tooth-ach, and to ftop Defluxions 
on the Eyes, and to the Navel to relieve Women in hyſteric Complaints. 
Applied in the fame manner to the Region of the Stomach, it is ſaid to aſſiſt 
_ Digeſtion, diſpel Flatus's, and promote the Appetite. It is alſo an Ingredient 


in ſome of the Compoſitions of the Shops. 


CHAPTER V; 


Lapanun, 
Labaanum. 


ABDANUM, or Ladanum, as it is variouſly written, is a Reſin of the 
ſofter Kind, though too firm in its Conſiſtence to be ranked among the 
fluid ones. We meet with it of two Kinds in the Shops, the one in Cakes or 
Maſſes of an irregular Figure, the ather twiſted up into a Sort of oblong Rolls. 
The Ladanum in Maſſes of irregular Figure is uſually of ſo ſoft a Conſiſtence 
u to receive an Impreſſion from the Finger, or at leaſt fo ſoft as to give way 
upon Preſſure; and it grows yet ſofter and more ductile as it is handled. 
It is of a dark Colour, approaching to blackiſh, conſiderably heavy, of a tough 
Conſiſtence, of a ſtrong and not unpleaſant Smell, and of an aromatic but 
not very agreeable Taſte. This Kind is uſually ſent over to us in Bladders, or 
carefully wrapped up in Leather to preſerve it in its genuine ſoft Conſiſtence, 
and to prevent the Evaporation of its finer Parts. 3 e 

The Ladanum in Rolls is very different from, and much inferior to this. 
It is dry and hard, but if held to the Fire it ſoftens a little. Its Colour is 
darker than that of the other Ladanum, and its Smell of the ſame Kind, but 

much more remiſs in Degree. This is the Ladanum moſt frequent in the 
Shops, but it is foul, often containing Sticks and Straws, and often Dirt and 
Sand, and is greatly inferior to the former in its Virtues. 5 
Ladanum is to be choſen ſoft and moiſt, of a ſtrong Smell, pure and free 
from accidental Admixtures, very inflammable, and diffuſing a fragrant 2 
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while burning. It is brought to us from the Iſland of Crete and ſome other 
of the neighbouring ones. : 1 TE 
The Greeks were very well acquainted with Labdanum, they called it 7. - 
danon, and the Arabians make frequent Mention of it under the Name of L. 
den and Loden. The Shrub which produces it is one of the Polyandria Monogynia of 
Linneus, and one of the Herbæ pentapetalæ foliis in Caule ex adverſo binis of Ray, It 
is of the Ciſtus Kind, and is deſcribed by all the late botanical Writers under the 


Name of Ciſtus Ladanifera Cretica flore purpureo. It is a low Shrub f. preading 


itſelf on the Ground and rarely riſing to more than two Feet in Height, Its 
Root is a Foot or more in Length, white, woody, and covered with a reddiſh 
Bark. Its Leaves are of a duſky green Colour, of an oblong Figure, and 
notched at the Edges. . The Flowers ſtand on the Tops of the Branches, 
and are of a fine purple Colour, as large as a ſmall Roſe, but ſingle. The Seed- 
Veſſel that ſucceeds theſe is divided into many ſhort Pods. 

The Ladanum of the Shops is a reſinous Juice, which exſudates from the 
Leaves of this Shrub. It was collected in the Time of Dioſcorides in two dif- 
ferent Ways; the Goats which fed on the Ciſtus uſed to come home with their 

Beards and Legs loaded with it, as they had rubbed it from the Plant ; and 
this the People who had the Care of them uſed to take off with proper In- 


ſtruments, and to put up in Veſſels for Sale. The other Way was to draw 


Ropes and other Things over the Shrubs, and afterwards to collect the Labda- 
num that had adhered to them. The People who had traded in this Drug, 
uſed therefore always to diſtinguiſh two Kinds of it, that collected from the 
Beards and Legs of the Goats, and that immediately from the Shrub. 175 
Of later Times however, all the Ladanum is collected in one Way, which 
Bellonius deſcribed when on the Spot, and which Tournefort, when afterwards 
there, confirmed. They make a Kind of wooden Rake but without Teeth, 
and to this they fix a Number of long Thongs of untanned Leather. With 
this Inſtrument they collect the Ladanum during the Heats of the Day, by 
drawing it ſeveral Times over the Shrubs. They afterwards ſcrape off the Re- 
ſin from theſe Thongs, and put it up for Uſe. - The proper Seaſon for this 
Buſineſs: is in the Dog-Days in the —— Weather, and when there is no 
Wind. It is an intolerable Fatigue to be upon the Mountains expoſed to ſuch 
Heats; the Peaſants only undertake it; but they are well paid for it, ſince a 
good induſtrious Fellow will collect three Pound Weight or more of Lada- 
num in a Day. If it is collected in windy Weather, it is of much leſs Value, 
as it is always full of Duſt and Foulneſs: What is collected pure is indeed 
ſeldom ſold ſo, the Peaſants who ſell it by Weight to increaſe their Profit, 

uſually mixing a Quantity of a duſky coloured heavy Sand among it. 
Ladanum, diſtilled by the Retort, yields firfl a little more than an Ounce 
from the Pound, of a reddiſh Phlegm, of an agreeable Smell, and of an acid 
Taſte; after this comes over about a fourth Parr of that Quantity of a brown 
* alkaline Liquor; then much about the ſame Quantity with the laſt, of a fine, 
pellucid, reddiſh Oil of a very fragrant Smell; then three times as much of 
a brown empyreumatic Oil. The Maſs remaining in the Retort after this, 
is vaſtly greater than that uſually remaining after the Analyſis of Bodies of 
this Kind. This calcined in an open Fire is ſoon diminiſhed to a much ſmall- 
er Quantity; but this whene xamined proves to be only the Sand that bes 


been mix d with Ladanum, and not the leaſt Particle of fix d Salt, of any Kind, 
can be obtained from it by Lixiviation. The Quantity of Sand thus diſcovered 
among the Ladanum, is often not leſs than twelve Ounces in the Pound in the 
twiſted Ladanum; in the finer Kind it is in much leſs Quantity, but even there 
very conſiderableQ. * 2 18 
The Grecian Women are fond of Ladanum, they make Balls of it with 
a ſmall Mixture of Ambergreaſe, which they carry about them by way of Per- 
fume. In Medicine it is uſed externally, to attenuate and diſcuſs Tumors: 
Internally it is more rarely uſed, but it is greatly extol'd by ſome againſt 
'  Catarrlis, and in Dyſenteries : Its Doſe in theſe Caſes is from five grains to 
thirty: It has been made an Ingredient in ſeveral of the old Compoſitions of 
| the Shops, but is at preſent much difuled, l. 


| Regina. SANDARACHA, 
Sandarach Rein. 


EFORE ve enter on the Hiſtory of this Reſin, we are to obſerve, that 
there are two other very different Subſtances, call'd by Authors by its 
Name; the one a mineral, the other an animal Production; the mineral 
- Sandarach is an inflammable Foſſil of the Orpiment Kind, and calld by 
ſome red Orpiment; this has been deſcribed in its Place. The animal Sub- 
* ſtance, call'd by this Name, is a Matter found in the Hive of Bees, and at this 
| Time known by the Name of Bees Bread. The vegetable Reſin, call'd San- 
| Garach, is a dry and hard Reſin: We uſually meet with it in looſe Drops or 
Granules, which are of the Bigneſs of a Pea, or a Horſe-Bean, or larger; of a 
pale whitiſh yellow in Colour, tranſparent; and of a reſinous Smell; brittle, very 
inflammable, and diffuſing a very pleaſant Smell while burning; in Taſte it is 
ſomewhat acrid and aromatic. It is ſoluble in Spirit of Wine, or in oily Sub- 
ſtances : We receive it chiefly from the Coaſt of Africa. © 24486 
The Tree which produces it is one of the Diæcia Monodelphia of Linneus, 
and of the Arbores florea frufta remoto Baccifere of Ray. It is deſcribed by 
all the botanical Writers under the Name of Juniperus arboreſcens or , Funiperus' 
Arbor, ſome of it is alſo obtained from the Cedrus Bactifera of Authors. It 
flows from theſe Trees only in the hot Countries, and there naturally in ſome 
Plenty, but the Natives uſually promote the Diſcharge of it, by making In- 
cifions in the Bark: What is obtained from the Cedrus Bacrifera is more 
fragrant, eſpecially when burnt, and is therefore the more eſteem'd by 
ſome, but it is ſeldom to be met with ſeparate in the Ps both being mix'd 
together under the common Name of Sandarach. Theſe Trees are both Ever- 
greens, but they are very different in many other Reſpects. The Juniperus 
Arbor, from which the far greater Part of the Sandarach we uſe is produced, is 
only diſtinguiſhable from the common Juniper in Size. It ſometimes grows in 
Form of a very thick and large Buſh, riſing to a conſiderable Height, but 
full of Branches down to the Ground; ſometimes it riſes in Form of a Tree, 
with a naked Trunk and tufted Head, its Trunk in chis Caſe however never is 
very thick : It is cover*d with a thin 2 * and its Wood is firm, well ſcented, © 
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and ſomewhat reddiſh when dry. The. Branches in bath Caſes are divided ; 
numerous Twigs, and theſe thick fet with narrow ablong Leaves of u fine ſhin. 
ing green; from the A of theſe: there guow little Catkins or Juli of a purple 
and yellow Colour, which are the Male Flowers: The Berries grow on © 
Trees, and are round and of the Size of a Pea, or larger; theſe do not ripen 
till the ſecond Year. All the Parts of the Juniper are refinous and well ſcented, 
but the Tree thaugh frequent in all Parts of Europe, never affords any of its Reſin 
in the colder Countries $1 e | 
The other Free which produces the Sandarach, calPd the Cedrus baccifera, 
Cedrus folia Cilfireff fruZtu flaveſcente, and Oxycedrus Lycia by Dodmens, is a mt 
Shrub, rarely growing to more than ſeven: or eight Feet high: Its Bark is 
rough, its Stem rarely ſtrait, but uſually variouſly contorted : Its Twigs very 
flexile, and its Leaves very like thoſe of the Cyprus: The Flowers are like 
thoſe of the Juniper, but they grow only on the Summits of the Branches; the 
Berries grow or: other Parts of the ſame Branches ; they are of the Size of 
Myrtle Berries, or larger; they are roundiſh, but have ſome Prominences on 
their Surface; they are green at firſt, but afterwards of a yellowiſh red; and 


are ſoft when ripe. The firſt Leaves of this Shrub are unlike the others, they 


Cypreſs; the whole Shrub is ſcented in the manner of the Juniper, but more 
pleaſantly. It grows in many Parts of Europe, but will not afford any Reſin 
except in the ſame hot Countries where the Juniper does: It is there wounded 
in the Trunk and larger Branches for it, - and what is produced ſo is mix'd with 
©*Sandarach, op a chemical Analyſis, is found to approach very much to the 
Nature of Maſtic : Diſtill'd by the Retort there firſt comes over a clear, limpid, 
and colourleſs Phlegm, ſomewhat acid, and ſmelling very ſtrongly-of Juniper, 
in Quantity about an Ounce and a quarter from the Found; then about a third 
Part of that Quantity of a reddiſh Phlegm, partly of an acid and partly of an 
urinous Taſte ; then a thin pellucid reddiſh Oil, equal to half the | Weight of 
the Reſin; and after that a third Part of that Quantity of a thicker Oil of the 


Conſiſtence of Honey. The Remainder in the Retort is very ſmall in Quan- 
tity, and is reduced to a yet ſmaller Portion by calcining for ſome Hours in an 


open Fire; after which about two Grains from the Pound of Reſin may be 
obtained by Lixiviation, of a fix*d Salt, but this not of the alkaline but of the 

C nts air ad ro vungs. aaron nds tos 

As Sandarach agrees much with Maſtic on Analyſis, ſo it does alſo in its 
Virtues. It is good in Diarrhœas, and in Hæmorrhages: Its Doſe is from 
ten Grains to half a Dram: It is alſo ſometimes. preſcribed in Gonorrhceas, and 
the Fluor Albus, but at preſent it is much diſuſed in Medicine. It is however 
much uſed by our Writing-Maſters, and others, who are curious in the Uſe of 
the Pen; they make a Powder of it which they call Pounce, and which being 
rub'd on the Paper makes it leſs apt to imbibe the Ink, and therefore leaves the 


out Line ſtruck by the Pen more ' preciſe, ſharp, and determinare. The: 


ing it in Oil of Turpentine, or Linſeed, or in Spirit of Wine. 


Varniſh-makers alſo uſe it, they make à kind of liquid Varniſh of it, by diſſalv- 
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I though very improperly, rd O; it is inffammable, and foluble 
| ey i oily or ſpiritwons 


ane call'd Gum Ivy, is a very hard and compact Body: We meet with 


3 or ſmaller according to the Time th been in forming on 2 
ſome of them are of the Size of a Cheſnut“ or larger, but the Generality 
much ſmaller and much of it is in Pieces) che largeſt af which: dhe not 
exceed a Pea. * "i is moderately heav! 
obſcure Caſt of a ferrugineous Reddi 


Colour : Its Taſte is ſomewhat acid, ib oſt 
iar Flavour that- diſtinguiſhes it from 
is not very 


nt, N aromatic, but 
al other Reſins; 


ſtrong Flame, and with a Smell like that of Frankincenſe, _ . 
We have it from Perſa, and ſome other of the hot Countries, 


enſtruums, which are the intoftimunicable Pro- 
gertics of # Reſm and cannot belong to a Sm. The Ivy Reſin, or as it is 


of various Sizes, which are e bal however only fingle Dro 's, 


„ its Coldur is a duſky 7 brown, with an 
weit in it on the Surface it is ſomewhat 
pellucid-in ſmall Pieces and is muck redder when broken than it appears ex- 
ternally, but generally it is variegated more or leſs throughout with the ruſt 


1 


agreeable: It has — any Smell except when, burnt, by, 1 a 
* takes Fire on holding it to a Candle, and burns a long Ti 


4 with a bright,and I 
702 


nhere. except in theſe, though the Plant which. produces. 1 it is common ena gh 1 1 


e . Manognnia. of Ts FN g 
of the Arbores frudu umbilicato minore, fue baccifers * Mr. Ray*. $M 
is well known under the Name of the common Ivy. runs up Trees and. 

Wall with us, and in all Fare of Zerepe as well vs in the Bg but though in 


the warm Countries it yields a- vaſt Quantity of this, Reſin, r 


far. 

| Ray. mentions ſome of- it having been found on lvies in Warceſterſpire. 
= Baubine mentions his having; ſeen Reſin on the Ivies- about Geneva; and 
| tells us, that he took a large 


affirm'd, that with us it never yields any ; this however is goi 


from an Ivy at Montpelier z theſe however are 


only ſingular —— what may is any great Quantity 
produced with us, but our Shops are oblig to be ſuppiy d from the Eaſt. 


The Refiun Hedere, diſülbd by tlie: . 4 moderately large Portion 
of a limpid Phlegm, of an acid Taſte, and of a reſinous Smell; after this a 

ſmaller Quantity of a reddiſh and more acid Liquor; and after this a very ſmall 
Quantity of an alkaline Liquor, ſo ſtrongly 
Acids: Then comes over a modetate 


. y: than that from moſt other Reſins; it. is a black Goal, but bei 
calcin? in an 
es this an alkaline —_— 


= 


indeed that. it ferments Wit 
« Proportion of a limpid yellowiſh Oil; 
then a larger Quantity of a reddiſyQil},ofa:thicker Conſiſtence hut yet, fluid. 
ad containing ſome Portion of an Acid. The Remainder after this is in larger 


open Fire ĩt becomes reddiſh; and loſes much af its We 4 


— ” 4 
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portion of about four Grains from the Pound of Reſin uſed. The-C 
the firſt clear Liquor is near two Qunces-from the Pound, that of 12 
near half as much, and that of the third very 3 The yellow Oil is about 
an Ounce and a half from the Pound, the reddiſh more than three and a half 


This Analyſis ſhews the Refna Hader to be very different from the Gene. 
rality of the other Reſins. + 

- The. antient Greeks were acquainted with this Reſin, they call'd it L. 
chryma "Hedere, as ſome. alſo: do to this Day. lt is ſaid to be emollient and 
detergent, and to make a noble Balſam: for.freſh; Wounds, but it is not t 
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| Uſed | in MEDICINE. 
"SR CLASS the THIRD. 2 
a eee 


HE gr ann EnE o which are 
| generally received as ſuc A me, would 3 
numerous; but on a ſtrit Enquiry, the far greater Part of them 2 88 h 

properly either of the Gum Re bs: 804 of the abſolute Reſin Claſs. When all nt 
are thus improperly calPd Gums are ſeparated and placed in their 


there truly belonging to 8 are 2 o ſo mall We four, 


1. Gu Azamc.” = gp Gor: TRAGACANTH, - 
2. GuM Seneca. © 4. Manna. 


This laſt has been imagined a Wer Dew falling on the Trees which aford Y 
it, bur? it W an 8 3 25 Juices, ak is a genuine C Gum. = "HU 
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. ; Gum . Ar abic. 


UM Arabic is a hard, dry, and ſolid Gum, 8 to us in „ legs; | 
Granules, or ſingle Drops, but theſe of a very conſiderable Size, — E 
of them . thap a Wallnut, though ſomewhat under that Size is the more _ 


GUM ARAB TIC. Oo 
A Sean; and many of them are much ſmaller 5 they, are 'frequelitly 
wund or nearly approacſitig to that Figure, often Pear-falhionedy; or ſom bat 
| oval and ſmalleſt at one End, ſometimes oblong or twiſted, and of many other 
irregular Figures: And great Part of them come to us in Frag ragments, 4 
Tleſe lobules having been . into two or three Pieces; their Surface is 
wrinkled, rough, and unequal, their Colour, when pureſt of all, perfectiy limpic 

watery. At other Times this Sum is whitiſh; yellowiſh, or browniſhi ; thoygt 
the darker Pieces are much to be ſuſpected of being Adulterations, the Brug miſts 
having the Art ſometimes of mixing Gum Senega, which'is darker than 1 A- 
3 and ſometimes common Plum Tree or Cherry Tree Gum wen very 


r it. Gum Arabic is, when pureſt, extremely pellucid, and indetd in 
Pieces it is very much ſo; it is hard to breaks, but in the 


2 


—— of Tragacanth, and when broken is extremely bright” ad 8 ittcring,” RL 


| nota little reſembling the Surface of broken Cryſtal. It has no Smell aud 
| ſcarce: any Taſte. When taken into the Mouth it ſoftens, and ſticks to che 
| Teeth, and in Time wholly diſſolves. Diſſolved in Water it gives that Fluid | 
| not only a Thickneſs but a great Viſcidity,- 4 | 
4 — — Arabic is brought to us from the place whoſe Name it bits 451 al- 5 
ſo from Ægęypt and the Coaſts of Africa. It is to be choſen” pale coloured, 
bad and dry, and free from all Admixtures of Foulneſs. There is Cons. 
| times met with among the Druggiſts, a cue, foul,” and>browhilh red Kind 
| of Gum Arabic as it is called, not in looſe Drops, but folnd;inlarge Maſſes. 
4 = uſed by the Arificers, but 1 is never to be thought' of. for mediCinab- 25 
1 :** „ 
Gum: 3 was. well n * Acicns.. and they were i well I 
inted with its true Origin. Dioſcorides calls it Gummi Aratiaæ Acintbe,” an” 
Gummi Tbebaicum; others have called it Gummi Babylonicum and S 
cenicum, and the Generality of the World as we do, Gummi Arabicum. Ne 
Body ever doubted the Thehan and Agyptian Gum of the Ancients was, as Die - 
q Kdt calls it, the Gum of the Acacia Tree, but it has been much dug 
| whether what we have in the Shops at this Time be the ſame Gum with H . 
or be not rather the Gum of Cherry and Plum Trees. This is > 8 * 
however very idly founded: We know our Gum Arabic is from 
Apt and . and we know alſo that Plum and Cherry Trees do qt 
grow there. But on the other Hand, the Acacia Tree grows there in great 
Abundance ; and as Bellonius, Alpinus, and others who have been there, atlert, © 
they produce at this Time a vaſt Quantity of Gum. We map alſo add by 1 
| of collateral Proof of the Genuinenels, of this Drug, that ws daten x meet wi 
Fruits and Spines of the Aeptian Aratia inthe C At of Gum Arabic brou 
Over to us. „ 3 * . * 5 8 2 « A Ends * 
The Tree which produces che Gum e . of the Fee, Ae. | 
nia of Linneus, and one of the Arbores ibus difformitus froe papi- = 
lionaceis of Ray. It is deſcribed*by C. Baubine War the Name of Acacia folio * > 
Sorpioidis leguminoſe, and by others Acacia vera, and Acacia Agyptia floribus*® 
utes, It is a large and ſpreading Tree: Its Trunk grows to a Foot or more 
in Diameter. It is armed on the Branches with very arge and harp Thorns.” 
The Leaves are pinnated, and two Inches long; the Flowers yellow,” of the 
** of the Fea- Bloſſam, and they fland in Cluſters. "of ak is a Pod” 


LY 
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28 Packthread. 5 
igure, flatted, Sod hands the Tres = i bln 
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I 8 the Tree naturally cracks in ſeveral 
Places, and om thek Cracks: there iſſues a thick Li — which hangs in 
85K er or ſmaller Drops on them, as we ſee the Gum on our Plum and Cher. 
rees do. This 1 in the Air. and becomes What we call Gum Ara. 
The Generality of this forms itſelf into roundiſh Maſſęs, but ſame of in 
* into long and flender Portions, which are often twiſted and curled 
ſo as to reſemble” Worms. and Caterpillars : This was what: the Ancients, called 
vermicular Gum Arabic, and eſteemed greatly more * the other, though 
the Difference in reality is nothing, 
A Pound of Gum Arabic, — analyſed, yields yields firſt newly tv us; 
ces of an inſipid and ſcentleſs Phlegm, then hat more than five Ounces 
of an acid Liquor of a reddiſh. Cour; after this near an Ounce of an uri- 
nus or alkaline L and finally; about three Quarters of an Ounce af an 
Oil, partly thin and fluid, and partly thick as Butter. The: Remainder in 
the Retort is a black Coal, weighing near four Ounces. This calcined in an 
"> Fire and Jixiviated, yields near two Drams of a fixed alkealine Sal! 
- Gum Arabic being truly ng ſimply a Gum, and having nothing of the: refinous 
Kind, is perfectly ſoluble in Water, not at all in Oil or Spirit uf Wine. In 
the Fire it does not flame at all, but burns to a black Coal. 
It is of very frequent Uſe in NMedieine: It obtunds e afitht 
Humours, dar inſpiſſates them when too thin} It is fonnd of: great Uſe in 
Stranguries, in Coughs, and in Spittings of Blood. I Daſe is from a Seru- 
ple to a Dram or. more in Solution. Where ſharp Humours have abroded 
the Mucus of n Inteſtines; Bladder, or Tina, it. is found to al- 
leviate the Pain, and effectually ſupply: a Sort of Mucus from its: oma 
mucilaginous Parts. It is very commonly given in Solution im Barley Water 
and — and it may be admini in Powder: in Boluſſes: The 
ready Way of ing it 2 n 4p let the. Mortan and Feſtie bea 
ie i beide ie U criptio the / 
is beſide its Uſe in — Pref Ds anoIngredient:in: 
8 * — and roy; one of the n ol. the 8 45 
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CHAPTER . 


GUAM SENEGA, 
Gum denica. 


AUM Senica, or! as it is variouſly written, is 3 Gumrextrems 


. ly Gum Arabic. It is brought to us in. looſe 2 


( 
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Props, but theſe are much larger than thoſe of the Gum Arabic uſually are- 
It is not uncommon to meet with them of the Bi f of « mal Egg * 
ſometimes they are much larger they are uſually of a roundiſh or ot 
Form; their Surface is very rough or wrinkled, and apppears mueh lefs bright = 
than the inner Subſtance where the Maſſes are broken. It is very hard, but 
not tough, conſiderably heavy, and of an extremely fine and even Texture, 
When broken. it is found to be moſt frequently of a pale brown Colour, but 
like the Gum Arabic it is ſometimes yellowiſh, ſometimes reddiſh, and ſome- 
times whitiſh. Theſe laſt Pieces, and not unfrequently ſome: of the others too are 
broken into ſmaller Fragments, and mixed — the Gum Arabic by our 

| Druggiſts. The Fraud however is of very little Conſequence, both belog of 
the ſame Nature and Virtues. Gum Senega has no Smell, and ſcarce any 
Liaſte; it melts in the Mouth in the Manner of Gum Arabic, that is ve- 

| ry ſlowly 4 but in fine, perfectly ; and it eaſily diſſolves in Water, but not in 
l is brought to us from the Country through which the River Senega runs, 
d is collected there in vaſt Quantities by the Negroes, partly to be exported 
23 Merchandize, and partly for their own Uſe. They diſſolve it in Milk, and 
n that State make it a principal Ingredieat in many of their Diſhes, and often 
* ooh 9 inked wiah ther Tree, whit _ 8 this Gt 
Wie are not at all acquai ith the Tree, which produces this Gum, bur 
| from its Reſemblance to Gum Arabic, and from its having often the Thorns 
ad Fragments of the Pods of a Tree of the Acacia Kind mixed among it, 
| it 18 natural to conclude that ſome Species of that Tree affords it. 
Its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Gum Arabic; but it is 


& x > 
Fae, J * 


| uſed in Medicine, unleſs as mixed with the Gum Arabic ; the Dyers 
ud other Artificers conſume the great Qyantities of it that are annually 


Sunn TxaGacanThas, n. 
Y 5 | Gum Tragacanth. eee 
UM Tragacanth, or as it is uſually ſpoken, Gum Adragant, or Gum 
G Dragon is a genuine Gum of a very ſingular Nature. It 25 brought to 
u uſually in long and ſlender Pieces of a flatted Figure, more or leſs, ank 
| theſe not ſtrait, or rarely ſo; but commonly twiſted and contorted various 
| Ways, fo as to reſemble Worms. We ſometimes meet with it like the other 
| Vegetable Exſudatious in roundiſh Drops, but theſe are much more rare. It is 
| Woderately heavy, of a firm Conſiſtence, and properly ſpeaking, very tough 
nther than hard, and is extremely difficult to powder, unleſs firſt carefully 
| Gried, and the Mortar and Peſtle kept warm. Its natural Colour is. a pale 
Whitiſh, and in the cleaneſt Pieces it is ſomewhat. tranſparent. It is often - 
| however met with tinged browniſh, and of other Colours, and more _ > 
& has no Smell, and very little Taſte, but what it has is diſagreeable. Taken 
Mito the Mouth it does not grow clammy, and ſtick to the”Tecth, as the 
vum Arabic does, but melts into a Kind of very ſoft Mucilage: It dilloives © 
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in Water but flowly, and communicates its mucilaginous Quality to a gra: 
Quantity of that F lid It is by no means ſoluble in oily or 75 — 1 
nor is at all inflammable. It is brought to us from the Ifland of Crete, and 
from ſeveral Parts of Aa. It is to be choſen in long twiſted Pieces, of 3 
whitiſh Colour, very clear, and free from all other Colours; the brown, and 
icularly the black are wholly to be rejected. There is no Loſs in theſe 
e to the Druggiſts; for the Artificers of various Kinds who uſe this 
Gum are ready to buy the dirtieſt of it, as ſerving their Purpoſes as well, at 
a ſomewhat ſmaller Price. E ks 155 3 
The Shrub which produces the Gum Tragacanth, is one of the Diadelpbia 
Decandria of Linnæus, and one of the frutices Aliquoſæ floribus difformibus frye 
papilionaceis of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the 
Name of Tragacantha, and Tragacantha Cretica Incana, fore parvo, lintis -purgy. 
reis ſtriato. Its Root is very long and woody, and of a brown Colour. Its 
Trunk rarely exceeds an Inch in Thickneſs, and grows to about three Feer 
in Height. It is divided into a vaſt Number of Branches, which are beſet 
with very long and ſharp Prickles of a whitiſh Colour. The Leaves are pin- 
_ nated, ſmall, and of a whitiſh Colour. Its Flowers are ſmall, papilionaceous, 
and of a whitiſh Colour, ſtreaked with Purple; and theſe are ſucceeded by 
Pods which are whitiſh and hoary, and contain each ſeveral Seeds of a Kid- 
ney-like Shape. It is very frequent in Crete, and other of the adjoining | 
Places. It naturally exſudates a great Quantity of the Gum from its Trunk 
and larger Branches; but the Natives enlarge their Crop of it by wounding 
the moſt flouriſhing Shrubs in ſeveral Places. 
The Month of Ju is the Time when the Shrub moſt abounds in Gum; 
at this Seaſon, if a Branch of it be cut through, all the Pores of the Wood 
will be found full of it, and ſoon after it makes its Way out at every Aper- 
..... ea. MOB: 
Tragacanth, on a chemical Analyſis, is found to yield the ſame Sort of Prin- 
cCiples with Gum Arabic, though not in the ſame Proportion. 
A Pound of this Gum, diſtilled in a Retort, yields firſt about two Ounces of a 
limpid Phlegm without Taſte or Smell; after this comes over a reddiſh Phlegm, 
of an empyreumatic Smell, of an acid Taſte, mixed with a Bitterneſs ſome- 
what like that of the Kernel of the Peach'; of this there is near five Ounces; 
alter this comes a browniſh or fomewhat reddiſh Liquor, partly acid, and partly _ 
alkaline and urinous ; its Quantity about five Drams and a half; and after this 
about the ſame Quantity of Oil partly thin and limpid, partly thick and opake. | 
The remaining Matter in the Retort is then a black Coal of about four Oun- 
ces in Weight; this may be, by Calcination in an open Fire, reduced to about 
an eighth Part of its Weight, and is then in Form of yeHowiſh Aſhes ; and 
theſe lixiviated in the common Way, will yield near four Scruples of a fixed 
%%% 00 COT es 7 HInG | 8 
Tragacanth has the ſame Virtues with Gum Arabic, but in a greater De. 
gree. It greatly inſpiſſates and obtunds the Acrimony of the Humours, and 
is therefore found of vaſt Service in inveterate Coughs and other Diſorders 
the Breaſt, ariſing from an acrid Phlegm, and in Stranguries, Heat of Urine, 
and all other Complaints of that Kind. It is uſually given in the com | 
Powder, called the Species Diatragacant bi frigide, rarely alone. It is vF | 
15 R * | ome - 
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ſome eſteemed a very great external Remedy for Wounds, and is in this Senſe 
made an Ingredient in ſome ſympathetic Powders, with Vitriol and other 
things. It is by ſome recommended alone, in Form of Powder or ſtrong 
Mucilage for Cracks and Chaps of the Nipples in Women. But it is found 
by Experience to be a very troubleſome Application in thoſe Caſes, and to 
do more Harm than Good, as it dries by the Heat of the Part, it draws the 
lips of the Wounds farther aſunder than before. 3 


CHAPTER I, _- - 3 
MAN NA. 


ANNA being the concreted Juice of a Vegetable naturally exſu- 
ö dating from it; ſoluble in Water, and not inflammable, has the ge- 
muine Characters of the Gum Claſs, and is properly and truly a Gum, though 
| it want that viſcous Quality which many have without Foundation ſuppoſed eſ- 
| fential to theſe Bodies. ht Ed nan 20h Bb „ 
The Manna of the Shops is a Honey- like Juice, naturally concreted into 
| dry and ſolid Form: It is brought to us ſometimes in ſmall Granules or 
Drops of an irregular Figure, roundiſh, oblong, crooked, and ſometimes con- 
| torted; and much of it in long and flattiſh or cylindric Maſſes of a various Size. 
I is conſiderably heavy, but of a lax Texture, and very friable, though of a 
| ſolid Confiſtence. It is ſeldom ſo dry but it adheres more or leſs to the 
Fingers in handling. Its Colour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh ; but theſe 
Tinges are never very deep, unleſs the Manna has been kept very long, in 
which Caſe it ſometimes becomes ef a duſky, ferrugineous, or deep reddiſh 
brown Colour. In the pureſt Pieces it is ſomewhat tranſparent, and naturally 
| firm and dry, but if ill kept or expoſed to the Damps of the Air, it by De- 
| 3 grows clammy, and afterwards loſes its Figure. and becomes ſoft as 
Honey. It has no very remarkable Smell, but its Taſte is very pleaſant, 
having the Sweetneſs of Sugar, and with it a Sharpneſs that renders it ve- 
- IT SS io. * RES. -. 
| There is great Caution and Nicety to be uſed in the Choice of Manna, no Drug 
being ſo ſubje& to Decay, or to be adulterated. It ſhould be choſen whitiſh, 
bor at the utmoſt with only a faint Caſt of yellow, not tao heavy, in regular 
dry Granules, or in moderately long Striæ or Flakes, of a pledfant Tafte, and 
diſſolving wholly in the Mouth, not leaving a farinaceous Subſtance behind 
it, as much of the common Manna does, which has been adulterated with Ho- 
| ney and Flower. Such as is blackiſh and dirty is wholly to be rejected, as al- 
ſo all that is of a ſoft and Honey like Conſiftence. . 
| The Druggiſts have inculcated in many People a Notion that Manna ſhould 
| 'be moiſt and fat, and that the moſt viſcid, damp, and clammy, provided it 
de not abſolutely liquid, is beſt. This anſwers their Purpoſes beſt, but no bo- 
dy elſe is a Gainer by it: This is at beſt but Manna injured by a damp Air, 
| Often it is ſuch as has been damaged and got wet by ſome Accident in the Car- 
| Tiage, and much of it is a mere Counterfeit made of Honey, Wheat Flower, 
and Sugar, to which a purgative Virtue has been given, by the Addition of a 
mall Fortion of Scammoay. Som 


e eſteem this Sort of Manna for purging 
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and dry, yet crumbly between the Fingers, theſe are alſo to be rejected; they 


only, ſo that our Druggiſts are not ſo often deceived as they deceive. 


Aſh than the former, yet ſeems to be truly alſo no more than a Variety, not a 
diſtinct Species of it. The Leaves of this, as thoſe of the other, are pinnated 


different Quantity, into either ſmall roundiſh Drops, or long Flakes. What 


cording to the Quantity or to the Size of the Opening: It concretes from 4 


more briſkly than the other Kinds, but tis plain to what that may be Owing, 
and how badly ſuch a Purge is qualify'd to anſwer the Purpoſes of Manna. 

We ſometimes meet with Flakes of Manna two Feet or more in Length 
which have this quick purging Virtue alſo, theſe are to be always ſuſpected: 
They are in general the Work of ſome Jets among us, who have the Art of 
boiling up the worſt Manna of our Shops with Honey, Flower, and Scammony, 
and forming it into this fine Reſemblance of the true Manna. We meet ſome- 
times alſo with large Lumps of a white Manna, of an irregular Figure, ſolid 


are a Mixture of the ſame Kind, not form'd into theſe artificial Flakes. An 
accuſtomed Palate will diſtinguiſh all theſe counterfeit Mannas by the Taſte 


Manna is brought to us from Calabria and Sicily : There are two ſomewhat 
different Trees which produce it, but both of the ſame Genus: Both of the 
number of the Polygania Diæcia of Linnæus, and of the Arbores fruftu per 
maturitatem ficco of Ray: And both 8 of the Fraxinus or Aſh Kind. 

The one of thefe is deſcribed in the Hiſt. Lugd. under the Name of Ornus, 
and by C. Baubine under that of Fraxinus humilior five altera Theopbraſti miner: 
et tenizore folio, This Species is rather a Variety of the common Afh than a 
diſtin& Tree: Its Leaves are more finely ſerrated than thoſe of the common 
Aſh, and its Branches much fuller of thoſe Knots from which the Leaves ariſe, 
than thoſe of the common Kind, in all other Reſpects it is perfectly like it. 

The other Manna Afh is deſcribed by the ſame C. Baubine under the Name 
of Fraxinus rotundicre folio. This is much more different from the common 


in the manner of thoſe of the common Aſh, but in this the Pinnæ are ſhorter 
and rounder, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Piftachia, and Turpentine Trees, and 
like them having one half of the Leaf, and that always the inner half, ſhorter 

or reaching a leſs Way down the Pedicle than the exterior half. 
| Theſe two Species, or Varieties of the Aſh, equally yield the true Manna in 
Calabria. When the Heats of Summer are free from Rain, the Leaves, and 
the Trunks and Branches of both, exſudate a white Honey Juice, which con- 
cretes into what we call Manna forming itſelf as it runs; and according to its 


flows out of the Leaves of theſe Trees is all natural, but the People cut 
and wound the Trunk and Branches to encreaſe the Quantity produced 
there: The 1:alians diſtinguiſh the two Kinds of the Manna thus produced, call. 
ing that which flows ſpontaneouſly from the Leaves Manna de fronde, and 
what is obtained by wounding the Bark of the Tree Manna di Corpo, and Man- 
ua Forzata, 2 
The Seaſon of the flowing of the Manna from theſe Trees is from about the 
twentieth of June to the End of Juh, during this Time it runs from the 
Wounds, and the natural Cracks in the Bark, from Noon till Sun-ſet, and ac- 


pellucid Liquor into a firm white Subftance of various Shape and Size. If t 
Night after this prove rainy, the whole Quantity of Manna is waſhed off 
loſt ; if it be fair they collect it the next Morning with a ſort of wooden _ 
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leaving the Apertures of the Wounds ready open for the diſcharging of more. 
They afterwards ſpread it out on Paper in the Sun, till it be ſo dry as not to 
ſtick to the Fingers, in which State it is fit to be exported. They generally let 
the Trees exſudate as much as they will of the Manna naturally during this 
Seaſon, and when no more flows by that means they cut and wound them 
in ſeveral Places to the Wood, and there flows out a vaſt Quantity more of 
the Manna, leſs fine indeed than the former, but of conſiderable Value; they 
ſuffer this to run down the Trunk of the Tree in long Streams, and even to 
form Maſſes about its Bottom; they cut the condens'd Matter into Flakes of 
what Length they pleaſe, and ſeparating the Dirt and Filth from the reſt at the 
Bottom, they dry all in the Sun for Uſe. The Manna in very large and long 
Flakes, ſo much eſteem'd by ſome of our Apothecaries. is of this Kind; for the 
Juice which exſudates naturally, rarely is in ſuch Quantity from any one 
Opening as to form ſuch ; this is therefore of the Manna Forzata Kind, and is 
inferior to the naturally flowing ſort. 3 


after the Seaſon of collecting the common Manna is over, that is in the Month 
of Auguſt; at this Time there is an Exſudation of this Honey Juice every Day 
about Noon, which ſtands in little round Drops like Pearls about the Ribs of 
the Leaves, and ſoon drys into a hard white friable Matter. The Leaves are 


ſometimes ſo loaded with this Manna, that they appear quite white as if 


cover'd with a hoar Froſt. The Granules of this are perfectly white, round, 
and not larger than Grains of Millet Seed. This was once much uſed in 
Medicine, but the Difficulty of collecting it has now render d it unknown in 
3 85 FJ) ny 

The Calabrians diſtinguiſh alſo the Manna, which is 


produced by Inciſion 


from thoſe Trees which have before yielded a great deal ſpontaneouſly, and 


that procured by the ſame means from ſuch as had not yielded any before; this 


laſt they prefer greatly to the former, as it approaches more to the Nature of 
that which flows from the Trees ſpontaneouſly. 3 


The fine large flaky Manna which is hollow within, and of a clean white Colour, 


and which is ſometimes, though not very frequently, met with in our Shops, is 
a very clean and valuable Kind; the Calabrians however uſe a little Artifice 
to procure it in this Form : When they have made a Wound in a good Part 
of the Trunk of the Tree, they ftick into it a long ſlender Twig of fome Free 

whoſe Wood is firm in the ſmalleſt Shoots; this they place in a depending 
Situation, and the Juice which exſudates from the Wound naturally runs along 
this Stick till it has cover'd it all over; then the Coat of Manna is rendered 
more and more thick as more of it flows from the Tree, and when the whole 
is as thick as they deſire, they ſeparate it from the Tree and pull out the Stick 


from within, after which they dry it carefully. It is ealy to diſtinguiſh 


theſe long, hollow, and clear Pieces of Manna, from ne yellowiſh, coarſer, 


and flat ones, which are either ſuch as have run from the Wounds down the 


Bark of the Tree, after the firſt and fineſt Crop of *.1anna is over, or they are 
luch as have been made by Art. 


Manna, diſtill'd in a Balneum Yaporis, yields a ſmall Quantity of a limpid 
Phlegm, inſipid and without Smell: A Pound of good Manna moderately dry 


yields near an Ounce and a half of this. The remaining Maſs taken out of the 


The fineſt Manna of all is that which oozes naturally out of the Leaves, 
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748 M ANNA. 
Veſſel and powder d, being diſtilld in a Retort, yields firſt about half an Ounce 
of a limpid but manifeſtly acid Liquor ; after this comes over a reddiſh empy- 
reumatic Liquor, partly acid and partly urinous, in Quantity between four and 
five Ounces ; then an Ounce of a very fine and thin Oil of a reddiſh Colour 
and about an Ounce and a.quarter of a thicker Oil, concreting into Lumps of 
a reſinous Appearance. The Remainder in the Retort is then a black 
' weighing ſomewhat more than three Ounces, of a compact Texture, and deſti- 
tute of Sweetneſs ; this calcined in an open Fire will be reduced to about three 
Drams, and from this a Dram of a fix d alkaline Salt may be extracted by 
 Lixiviation. 9 3 5 . 
The Antients were well acquainted with Manna: Dieſcorides tells us that it 
urges crude Humors off by Stool, but Galen ſeems to have been ignorant of 
its cathartic Quality. The Arabians, and the modern Greeks, were all acquaint- 
ed with its Virtues, and all celebrate it with great Encomiums as a gentle and 
mild Cathartic. It is at preſent in great Eſteem in the ſame Intention: It is the 
mildeſt of all Purges, and the ſafeſt; it may be given to Children, to Women 
with Child, and to People of the moſt tender Conſtitutions, with perfect Safety , 
and it never fails gently to move the Bowels, and carries off the thick viſcid 
Foulneſſes from them. Its Doſe is from two Drams to an Ounce or more, 
and it is moſt conveniently given in Solution: When required to work more 
| briſkly than it naturally would, it may be quicken'd with an Addition of 
Glauber*s Salt. | E „„ 
The Aſh is not the only Tree that exſudates Manna. In the French Shops 
there is often met with a Manna produced from the Larix or Larch Tree, they 
call this Briangon Manna from the Place it is brought from: It is always in 
Form of ſmall Granules ; of a roundiſh Figure generally, though ſometimes 
oblong and crooked : The uſual Size of the Globules is that of a Coriander 
Seed); it is white, dry, and not over heavy; it has the true Taſte of Manna, 
ſweet, but with a Mixture of the acid, but with this it has ſomewhat of the 
Reſinous or Turpentine Flavour of the Tree; it is found to purge leſs than the 
Calabrian Manna, and is for that Reaſon leſs eſteem'd. LY 
The Tree which produces this is one of the Monæcia Monodelphia of Linnæus, 
and of the Arbores fructu a flore remoto cornifere of Ray: Of as different a Genus 
from the Aſh as well can be. And is deſcribed by Authors under the Name of 
the Larix vulgaris, or Larix folio deciduo, being the very Tree which yields us 
the Venice Turpentine. From the latter End of June till the End of Auguft this 
kind of Manna exſudates naturally from the Leaves, not from the Trunk or 
Branches of the Larix : If there happen Rains it is wholly diſſolved and waſhed | 
away, but if the Seaſon prove dry the Peaſants cut off the Branches, and laß 
them in the Sun till the Manna on the Leaves is dry'd, when they ſeparate it 
burt this is very difficultly done, and the Quantity procur'd at beſt is not great: 
Some have pretended that this Manna was not an Exſudation of the Larcb 


Tree, but a Dew falling from the Air and concreting on the Leaves of it; but 
Lobel diſprov'd this, by keeping ſome freſh cut Boughs of the Larix in a Cel- 
lar at this Seaſon, which, after a Night, produced in this cloſe Place Manna 
like the others on their Leaves. . „ 
Our very Black Thorn, or Sloe Tree, ſometimes yield a true Manna from 
the Ribs of the Leaves in Autumn: I have met with this in ſeveral Parts of 


3 


E gant, 
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Theſe are the Subſtances at this Time underſtood in the Shops under the 
Name of Manna, but the Word has had many other very different Senſes. 
The Hebrews, who had been acquainted with the Manna of the Albagi, laſt de- 
| ſcribed, which was round and like Coriander Seed, and ſweet to the Taſte, and 
which they call'd Man, (as we find in the earlieſt Works in which it is 
mentioned in that Language,) when they found a miraculous Food in the 
Deſert, which was alſo round, ſweet, and of the Bigneſs of Coriander Seed, 
did not ſcruple to call it Mas or Manna, as it ſo much reſembled that Sub- 
ſtance : Their Exclamation Man bu on the ſeeing it, not having been meant to 
expreſs, as is vulgarly ſuppos'd, I bat is this? but, This is Man or Manna. This 
was a Conjecture the more natural to them, as they ſaw plainly enough 
that this deſcended from the Heavens in Form of a Dew, and concreted into 
the Globules they ſaw it in ; and the received Opinion of that Time was, that 
the Oriental Manna was form'd in the ſame manner, none ſuppoſing in thoſe 
early Times that it was the natural Juice of the Shrub it was found upon, but 
every Body imagining that it was a Dew from the Clouds concreted on the 
Moſes did not determine the Queſtion for them, whether it was or was not 
a kind of Manna; all that he had to do was to tell them, that it was ſent for 
their Support, and to inſtruct them in what manner they were to gather it. 
It is however evident enough that this was not Manna, nor any thing of that 
Nature, becauſe it melted away as the Sun grew hot, whereas the Manna 
hardens inſtead of diffolving in that Heat. FB 
The antient Greeks uſed the Word Manna allo in a Senſe very different from 
both theſe, they calPd the little Fragments of Frankincenſe broke from the 
larger Pieces in the Carriage, or otherwiſe, by this Name; and the Manna which 
was at the ſame Time very familiarly known among them, they calld Droſomeli 
Atromeli, and Elæomeli; and finally the botanical Writers have given the Name toa 
kind of Graſs, which they call Gramen dayloides eſculentum, and Gramen Mame. 
The very oldeſt of the Greek Writers were accquainted with Manna, they 
eſteem'd it a kind of Honey from its Sweetneſs, and imagined to be form'd 
in the Air and lodged on the Leaves and Branches of Trees, for they had no 
Notion of its being exſudated from them; they therefore call'd it Mel Atrium, 
Ariſtotle mentions it as a Concretion from the Air, and imagines that the Bees 
form'd their Honey of it: And he tells us in another Part of his Works, that in 
Cappadocia Honey was often found where there were no Combs, and in his 
Deſcription of this Subſtance found on Trees, nothing can be more evident 
than that he means Manna. Tbeopbraſtus celebrates the Oak in particular, for 
having found it, on its Leaves in greater abundance than on thoſe of any other 
Tree: He even goes ſo far as to diſtinguiſn three Kinds of what he calls Honey 
one, he fays, was the common Kind which the Bees furniſh us with, extracting 
it out of the Flowers of Plants; a ſecond he tells us was form'd from the Air, 
by the Sun's condenſing certain Exhalations from the Earth, this he ſays was 
principally found in Autumn, and this was plainly our Marna : The third Kind 
he ſays was produced in Reeds, and this was evidently our Sugar. | 
Nothing is more plain, than that Dioſcorides meant Manna by his Elromel:, 
and he tell us, that in ſome Parts of Syria it flowed from the Trunks of Trees, 
in Ferm 0: a Liquor thicker than Honey, and of a ſweet ſugar-like Taſte ; -” 
= : le 
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he adds, that it was a gentle Purge, and was to be given in Solution in a largg 
Doſe. Galen diſtinguiſhes the Honey of Animals or Bees, and that of Plants, as 
he calls it, but he ſuppoſes the latter to be a Concretion from the Air, not a 
product of the Tree on which it was found, as all the reſt of the Antients alſo 
did. The Latin Poets who talk of Honey being found on the Oak, Ilex, Fc. 
alſo plainly mean the ſame Subſtance: Indeed it is not till very lately, that the 
World has got over the Miſtake of the Manna being an aerial Produce: The 
iment made Y covering a 


thing that convinced every Body, was an Experi 
Tree with Sheets in the Manna Seaſon, and the finding as much Manna on 
it afterwards as on thoſe which were open to the Air and Dew. 9 
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E Bodies of this Claſs, arranged according to their more or leſs fre- 


quent Uſe in Medicine, ſtand thus 
I) be Gum Reſins more frequently uſed are, 


I. GALBANUM. 3. Myrrs. 
2. ASSAFOETIDA. 4. AMMONIACUM. 
The Gum Reſins leſs frequently uſed are, 

1. SAGAPENUM. 4. BDELLIUVM. 
2. OroPANax. 5. EUPHORBIUM. 

3. SARCOCOLLA, ON 


GM RESINS 
More frequently uſed in MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


GALBANUM., 


N ALBANUM is a ſomewhat ſoft and fatty Subſtance : We meet with 
it in the Shops ſometimes in looſe Granules, call'd Drops or * and - 
| * ſometimes 
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| ASSAFOETID A, — 3 
A Pound of clean Galbanum, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields a little more than 
in Ounce and a half of a reddiſh, ſubacid, and ſtrongly ſcented Phlegm; then 
a ſomewhat larger Quantity of a redder, and more ſtrongly acid Liquor; and 
after this about. half an Ounce of a brown empyreumatic Liquor, partly acid- 
and partly alkaline ; then near an Ounce of a brown clear Oil, and after this 
near three times as much of a thicker Oil of a greeniſh brown; and finally 
three Ounces Na half of a yet thicker Oil, approaching to the Conſiſtence of 
Honey. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined to a proper Degree in an 
open Fire, yields by Lixiviation fix or ſeven Grains of fix d Salt, which is 
partly alkaline and partly of the Sal Salſus Kind. | 
Galbanum is ſoluble in hot Water, as alſo in Wine, or in Vinegar, but not 
eafily in ſtronger or more ſpirituous Menſtruums. | 80 

Its Virtues in Medicine are very conſiderable, it attenuates and diſſolves 
tough Phlegm, and therefore is of Service in Aſthmas, and in inveterate 
Coughs, which have their Origin in the ſame Humor. It alſo diſſipates Flatu- 
lencies, and is of great Service in hyſteric Complaints, promoting the Menſes, 
and facilitating Delivery, and the Expulſion of the Secundines. It is given in 
Pills and Electuaries: It is alſo uſed externally in Form of a Plaiſter apply'd to 
the Belly, againſt habitual hyſteric Complaints, and on many other Occaſions. It 
is alſo an Ingredient in the Theriaca, Mithridate, Diaſcordium, and many other 


| of the Compoſitions of the Shops. 
CHAPTER I. 


 ASSAFOETIDA. 


A SSA is a Name given to two very different Vegetables, the one a Reſin, 
the other a Gum Reſin z but they have always been diſtinguiſhed by 
Epithets, expreſſing their Difference in a very obvious Quality, their Smell. 
Benjamin, which is one of the two A of Authors, being always call'd Aſa- 
| Gulcis , and the other, of which we are to ſpeak in this Chapter, Aſſafœtida: This 
is a Gum Reſin, approaching much to Galbanum in its Nature and Qualities. It 
zs brought to us in large irregular Maſſes, which are form'd of multitudes of 
ſmaller Granules, or Drops, concreted together and adhering firmly to one 
another, and often lodged in a Quantity of Matter of the ſame Kind, not 
form'd into Granules at all, but ſerving as a ſort of Cement to the reſt. 

It is of a compact and firm Texture, ſomewhat fattiſh, and ſoft, eaſily 
affected by Warmth, and capable of being moulded like Wax in the Hands: 
It is of a naturally bright and gloſſy Surface, and in Colour is properly white, 
but it is variegated with yellowiſh, reddiſh, or purple : Its Smell is very ſtrong 
and diſagreeable, ſomewhat like that of Garlick, but vaſtly more intenſe : Its 
Taſte is bitteriſh, acrid, and diſagreeable. 

It is brought to us from Perſia, and the Eaſt-Indies. It is to be choſen of 
a moderate Hardneſs, not too fat, and full of fine clean ſhining Grains: That 
ee is brown or blackiſh, foul and dirty, and is too ſoft and unctuous, is to 

rejected. 55 
Aſſafcœtida was well known to the Antients: Dioſcorides and Theopbraſtus call 
t Silphium, Hippocrates Opus, and after him others Opus Medicus, Opus 

| 5 D 3 Parthicu 
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Parthicus, and Opus Cyrenaicus. Pliny, and the reſt of the old Latiat, call, 
Laſer and Laſerpitium; the Arabians Alibit ; the Perſians and Indians Fat 
and fome of the later Greek Writers Scordolaſarum. The Antients diſtinguiſhed 
two Kinds of it, which they named from the Places whence they were brought, 
the Cyrenaic, and the Median or Perfian : Of theſe the former was moſt eſteem'd 
and ſold for the much larger Price. It was of a leſs offenſive Smell than the 
Perfian, and did not give ſuch a laſting Stench to the Breatlifter taking it. 
However fond the Greeks were of the Cyrenaic Aſſafœtida, it was loſt to the 
World in the Time of the Romans, In the Days of Nero, Pliny tells us there 
was but one Plant of it found in that whole Country, which was taken up 
and ſent to Rome. After this Time, and indeed long before it, there had been 


no Aſﬀafcetida brought to Rome, but the Perfan or Median Kind. 


Authors have diſputed greatly on the Subject of our Aſſafœtida, ſome af- 
firming it to be the true S:/phium Laſer and Succus Cyrenaicus of the Ancients, 
and others denying it. The Reaſons for doubting ours being the ſame are 
the great Eſteem the Silphium was in among the Ancients, their not only uſing 
it in their richeſt Cordials, but as Sauce among their Foods, and praiſing its 
fine Flavour; and laſtly, their deſcribing its Smell as pleaſant ; whereas ours 
 B univerſally allowed to be the worſt of all Stinks, and is called for that the 
Reaſoh Stercus Diaboli, Devil's Dung. But we are to anſwer to this, that the 
Palates, and the Ideas of pleaſant Smells and Taſtes differ, in the different Parts 
of the World; and that however decried with us, Aſſafœtida, the ſame with 
what is ſent over to us, is ſtill in as great Eſteem with the Perfians and 
Afiatics, as it was with the Greeks and Romans; and by a ſtrange Reverſe of 
Opinions, as we call it the Excrement of the Devil, they call it the Food of 
the Gods. They ſearch out the Plants which produce it on the Tops of the 
moſt frightful Precipices, and collect it in the midſt of the ſcorching Heats of 
their Mid-day Sun, not only as a Merchandize, but as an Ingredient in their 
own Foods: And ſo much do the Indians differ from us in their Opinion of 
_ Scents, that they eſteem this one of the ſweeteſt and pleaſanteſt ſmelling Drugs 
their Country produces. 5 
Dioſcorides, who praiſes the Cyrenaic Silphium, does not ſay it was pleaſant to 
the Smell, or even that it was without the ſtinking Odour of the Per/ian Kind; 
his utmoft Encomium of it riſes to no more than the ſaying it had leſs of it. 
+ Perfia, the Country whence we now have Aſſafœtida, was plainly then the Place 
whence the Ancients alſo had the greateſt Quantity of the S:/phium or Laſer 
the Perſians at this Time prepare the Drug in the ſame manner, and uſe it 
to the ſame Purpoſes that they did at that; and the Grenaic Kind was no 
other than a leſs ſtrongly ſcented Sort of the ſame Drug: From all which it is 
very fair to conclude, that our Aﬀafcetida, as to which ſome among ourſelves 
alſo are ſo much in the ancient and Eaſtern Taſte, that they rub their Plates 
with it before they eat their Meat upon them, and eſteem it the higheſt and 
richeſt of all Sauces, is truly the ſame thing with the Sy/phium, the Laſer, 
and the Succus Cyrenaicus of the Ancients. | 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Pentandria Digynia of Linnæis, 
and one of the Herbæ umbelliferæ Semine foliaceo, ſeu ald foliaced cincto of Ko). 
We had a Multitude of various and falfe Accounts of it for a long Time, 
Garcas telling us it had Leaves like the Hazel, and Bontius making two 3 


3 
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of it, one like a Willow, and the other with a Root like a Turnep : Others have 
 olven it Leaves like the Fig Tree, others like thoſe of Rice: And finally others 

— made if a Shrub of the Phylleræa Kind. Nænpfer is the Author to whom 
we owe the true Account of it. This is given in his Amænitates exotice, where he 
deſcribes it fully and accurately under the Name of umbelliſera Leviſtico aſſinis foliis 
tar Pæoniæ ramofis, caule pleno maximo, * nudo ſolitario Brance u 
froe Paſtinache fimili radice Aſamfetidam fundente. The Perfians call both the 
Plant and the Juice Hingiſeb, and the Indians Ming; but the more accurate in 
both Countries call the Plant Hingeſch, and the Juice or Gum Hiing. 

The Root of this Plant is perennial and very large. It is covered with a thick 
black Rind, which eaſily comes off from the reft when freſh. Within it is perfe&- + | 
ly white, and full of a white milky and ſtinking Juice, which, when collected 
and dried, is what the Perfians call Kiing, and the Europeans Aſſafœtida. The ; 
Top of this Root is furniſhed with a large Fuft of hairy or filamentous Mat- 
Spignel. The Leaves are very 


ter like that on the Crown of the Meum 8 
| large and like thoſe of the Piony. RE Suk 
The Stalk is as thick as a Man's Arm, and grows to eight or nine Feet 
high. It gradually becomes taper toward the Top, whence it is divided in- 
to a ſmall Number of Branches. The Leaves ſtand alternately on theſe Stalks, 
| and that at no great Diſtances from one another. The Flowers are ſmall, 
and diſpoſed in Umbels. The Seeds are flattiſh and ftriated, and of an oval Fi- 
gure ; they have ſomewhat of the Aſſafœtida Smell, but much leſs than might 
de expected. It grows in Perfia, but there only in two Places, at leaſt in thoſe 
only in any great Plenty. Theſe are the Mountains about Heraat, and the 
Province of Laar. In theſe Places it abounds with Juice, and yields the 
Gum in great Plenty, when found elſewhere it yields very little. The Leaves 
in theſe Places are of a horribly offenſive Smell, and no Animal will touch 
them. But the People of the Town of Diſzuun affirm, that in the Country 
beyond them, the Plant loſes much of its bad Savour, and that the Goats 
ſeed very greedily on the Leaves, ] and grow fat upon the Diet. Some 
have pretended to diſtinguiſh two Species of this Plant, the one yielding a 
ſmaller Quantity of Juice, and that of a leſs fetid Smell ; the other yielding 
more of it, and that more ſtinking. But Kempfer, who was upon the Spot, 
declares the Plants to be the ſame, and all the Difference to be in the Soil 
that produces them. If what the Perfians of Diſguum ſay be true however, . 
it very well accounts for the Difference of the Cyrenaic and Peian Kinds of 0 
Sipbium ; for the Plant in the firſt of theſe Places might be as mild as beyond 
Diſguun, or even more ſo. . Y us | 
It is very ſingular in this Plant, that it ſeldom flowers; ſometimes not till its 
twentieth, thirtieth, or even fortieth Tear; during all this Time the Root 
8 inereaſing in Size, and conſequently it ſometimes grows to an enormous 
Bulk; Roots of it have been ſeen of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thigh, and of 
2 Yard and half in Length; thoſe of the Thickneſs of one's Arm are frequent. 
When it ſends forth a Stalk, and has ripened its Seed, it periſhes. The Anci- 
ents made a Diſtinction in their Sy/phium, as it was produced from the _ 
or from the Root of the Plant; but at this time all that we have is obtain 
from the Root. They never make Inciſions in Roots of leſs than four or five 
Years ſanding, and they always find _ the older and larger the Root, the 
5D 2 more 
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more plentifully the Juice flows. The Gum or Juice, as it flows from the Root, 
is white, and perfectly reſembles Cream, and has no Viſcidity : On the Con- 
tact of the Air it dries or hardens, and becomes viſcous and coloured. The 
moſt ſtrongly ſcented Aſſafctida is * eſteemed the beſt, and Kempfer 
obſerves that it is ſo much ſtronger when freſh, than when kept and imported 
into Europe, that a Dram of it has more Scent than a hundred Weight of what 

our Druggiſts keep. OTF IAN a LIE 
The Leaves of the Plant appear in Autumn, and remain green the whole 
Winter; in Spring they wither. About the End of April, when the Leaves are 
in their N State, the Perfians aſcend the Mountains in ſearch of the 
Plants. They clear away the Earth about the Root for ſix or ſeven Inches 
deep; they then twiſt off the Leaves, and the fibrous Subſtance at the Top of 
the Root. They next cover up the Root again to its Top, which is now 
rfectly bare, and this they cover with a Bundle of Weeds to keep off the 
Hear of the Sun, which would oMerwiſe deſtroy it. They lay a Stone over 
all this to keep it firm, that the Wind may not blow it off; and in this Con- 
dition they leave the Roots for a Month or ſix Weeks. At the End of this 
Time they take off the Covering, bare away the Earth a little from the Crown 
of the Root, and with a ſharp Knife cut it tranſverſely off, taking off about 
an Inch or a little more of the Top. They then cover this wounded Root 
with the Weeds again, making them ſtand hollow from the wounded Part, 
and thus leave them for two Days; at the End of which Time they return, 
and find the Top of the Root, where they had cut it off, covered with the ex- 
ſudated Juice or Aſſafœtida: This they collect and put up in proper Veſſels, 
and clearing away the Earth a little lower, they cut off another Slice of the 
Top of the Root, but this not thicker than a Crown Piece, and- cover it up 
again for another Gathering. As they take a large Compaſs of Ground for their 
Search, they are kept in conſtant Employment; the Roots of their firſt Day's 
Cutting being ready for their taking the Gum from, by that Time they have 
cut the more diſtant, ones, which they are regularly to return to afterwards, 
After they have gone through this fecond Operation with all the Roots, and 
collected the ſecond Quantity of Gum from them, they cover them up for eight 
or ten Days ; and after having ſpread their Gum in the Sun to harden it, they carry 
it home. Four or five Men generally go out in a Company on thefe Expeditions; 
and it is a common thing for them to bring home fifty Pound Weight of it 
from this firſt Gathering; this however is eſteemed but an inferior Kind of 
Aſſafctida; after the Roots have remained covered theſe eight or ten Days, 
they viſit them again, take off the Covering of Weeds, and colle& the Gum. 
They then cut off another Slice of the Root, and after that another, and then 
a third; this is done at the Diſtance of two. Days between each Operation, 
and the Earth is every Time cleared away to a proper Depth, and the whole 
j ‚0 p tn Wer Ao 1 8 
After the third Collection in this ſecond; Expedition, they cover up the 
Roots again, and return home with their Stores, leaving them covered for 
three Days. After this they return to their Work, and cut them again three 
ſeveral Times at the ſame Diſtances of Time; and after the third Collection of 
this laſt Expedition, they leave them to periſn; for they never recover this 

terrible Operation. | SA 8 
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Aſſafcetida, diſtilled in a Retort, yields a large Quantity of a whitiſh" or 
milky looking Phlegm, ſmelling 1 Gr there comes over near 
three Ounces of this from the Pound; after this there riſes near an Ounce: of a 
reddiſh Phlegm, partly of an acid, - partly of an urinous Kind ; this is follow-' 
ed by ſomewhat more than an Ounce of a thin limpid yellowiſh Oil, of an 
extremely fetid Smell, and finally there comes over near ſix Ounces of a red- 
diſh ſtinking and empyreumatic Oil of the Conſiſtence of Butter. The Re- 
mainder in the Retort, calcined in an * Fire and lixiviated, yields about 
fix Grains of a fixed Salt, but this not of the alkaline, but Sal Salſus Kind. 

Aſſafcetida has always been highly eſteemed in Medicine: The Ancients 
give it great Praiſes in the Cures of all nervous Complaints, and for pro- 
moting Urine and the Menſes. They tell us alſo that it aſſiſts Digeſtion, inſpires 
Chearfulneſs, and reſiſts Putrefaction. They alſo gave it in Dropſies, . — 

dices, Pleuriſies and Aſthmas, and applied it externally by way of Plaiſter to 
Wounds and Ulcers, and to cure Corns after Cutting. * 
In Perſia and the Indies there is no Drug at this time ſo much in Uſe both 
in Medicine and in Sauces. They rub the Veſſels they are to dreſs their 
Foods in with it, and they give it in large Doſes againſt the Rheumatiſms, 
the Gout, and Pains of all Kinds. With us, Aſſafœtida is ſcarce at all uſed 
about our Foods, and its unpleaſant Smell has in a great Degree baniſhed it from 
extemporaneous Practice in Phyſic, though it is undoubtedly a very great Medi- 
cine. It is given in hyſteric Aﬀections of all Kinds, and to promote the Menſes, 
and in all nervous Complaints. Some alſo recommend it greatly in malignant 
Fevers, and in the Small Pox and Meaſles; it is uſually preſcribed in Pills, 
and is an Ingredient in many of the Compoſitions of the Shops. 
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Myrrh. $i, 


YRRH is a vegetable Product of the Gum Reſin Kind. It is ſent 

over to us in looſe Granules of various Size, from that of a Pepper 

Corn to the Bigneſs of a Wallnut. The Generality of them however are 
from the Size of a Pea to a little more than that of a Horſe Bean. Their 
Figure is not more determinate than their Size; they are ſometimes round- 
diſh, often jirregularly oblong and contorted. The Colour of Myrrh is a 
reddiſh brown, with more or leſs of an Admixture of yellow. It is tolera- 
| bly ſmooth on the Surface in the purer Pieces, and ſomewhat tranſparent ;_ 
and when. broken there are often ſeen in. it orbicular or ſemilunar Lines of a 
whitiſh Colour. Its Taſte is bitter and acrid, with a peculiar aromatic Fla- 
vour, but upon the whole very nauſeous. Its Smell is ſtrong, but not diſagree- 
able. It is Peau e to us from AÆAtbiopia, and is to be choſen in clear Pieces, 
light, friable, and of the bittereſt Taſte : That which is foul and blackiſh is 
to be rejected. 3 | 5 2725 5 
The Ancients were very well acquainted with Myrrh, they called it Smyrna 
and Myrrba. But they mention a great Variety of Kinds of it, which they 
have deſcribed ſo lightly, and diſtinguiſhed ſo careleſsly, that it is not eaſy 
to determine, what they meant by their Accounts of them. At 


— 
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and thei 
| what the Ancients meant by Benjamin, was the modern Myrrh : But the Bit- 


and preſſing out the ſoft Matter, but this was leſs eſteemed. Some have 
been of Opinion, that our liquid Styrax is the Produce of the Myrrh 
and is the true fine State of the Ancients, but this is too palpable an Error 
to need Refutation. . 


. _ Fuchjius is of Opinion that our Myrrh is not the fine genuine Myrrbu of the 
:. -Ancients, but only ſome one of their worſer Kinds, but it is more probable, 


chat they are all brought over indiſcriminately to us: 


how c 
in their Time, and the Indians even now, eſteem the Aſſafœtida as a very plea 


to the liquid, which they called State, and the ſolid, which they called Myrrh. 


other, which was ſomewhat leſs eſteemed, was a fluid Myrrh, taken out of the 
this ſecond Stacte or u Myrrh of the Ancients; the 


quently happened. He calls this peiſonous Drug Aporaipaſum and * 


M Y R R H. e 
At this Time indeed we meet with 4 great Variety in the ſeveral Granules ct 
Myrrh in the ſame Parcel, ſome hein lower, ſome redder, and ſome nk 
y, ſome very weakly fcented; theſe ſeparated from one another might be 

kept under different Names, and be eſteemed at leaſt ſo many Varieties of the 
ſame Gum. It appears froni' this, that the Myrrh differs according to the geg. 
ſon, Age, Circumſtances, and other Accidents of the Tree, and perhaps, as it is 
the Produce of the Trunk or Branches; and on theſe Differences it is proba- 
ble the Diſtinctions of the Ancients might be founded. 


Braſſavolus ſuppoſes our Myrrh to be the true Bdellium of the Ancients, 
fi Myrrh. 4 have been quite another Subſtance; and ſome think this 


terneſs of Myrrh, mentioned by all the Ancients as its great Characteriſtic, 
ſhews all theſe to be idle Opinions, and that our Myrrh is the very Drug 
they knew under the ſame Name. What has made moſt againſt the Opinion ; 
of our Myrrh being what they called by that Name is, that they greatly 

commend its agreeable Flavour, and were fond of impregnating their Wines 
with it. But this Objection will ſtand for nothing with theſe who know 
hangeable a thing Taſte is, and who recollect that the ſame Ancients 


ſant Sauce, and one of the beſt Smells in the World. Fg 
The great Diſtinction of the Ancients, in regard to their Myrrh, was that in- 


The liquid they divided into two Kinds ; the fineſt was that which ran fluid 
from the Tree without cutting, and retained its fluid State afterwards. The 


midſt of the larger Pieces of the ſolid Kind. We now ſometimes meet with 
larger Pieces of our 
Myrrh, when broken, often being found with an unconcreted, or fattiſh fluid 
Matter in the Middle; but we don't eſteem this quite ſo highly as the An- 
cients did. They had beſides theſe two natural States, an artificial Kind made 
by pounding the freſh Myrrh in a Mortar with a ſmall Quantity of Water, 


Tree, 


lodgftic Myrrh was eſteemed the fineſt in their Time, and ours 
now in Uſe is from the ſame Place; the next in Goodneſs to this was the Mi- 
mæun, fo named alſo from the Place whence they had it. But if Dioſcorides 
means the fame by Myrrba Aminea that Galen does by Myrr 


The Trag 


ha Minues, which 
one would hardly doubt, then the Ancients were not agreed in their Opinions, 
for Dioſcorides declares this a bad Kind. Galen tells us alſo of a Gum reſem- 
bling Myrrh ſo nearly, that it was ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh them one from 
the other, which yet was a fatal Poiſon. He tells us that he had known 
many Lives loft by the taking Myrrh, among which was this Gum, as fre- 
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| fun, but we meet with no farther Accgunc or Deſcription of it among the 4 
{ 8 l be N N = _—_ OP W 
Diaſcorides allo tells us of à Kind of Myrrh, as he calls it, which the An- 
cients knew by the Name of Bazzc Myrrh : This was not a Gum, but de Cut- 
tings of the Root of a Tree; but with this we are wholly unacquainted, as well 
as with many other of the Kinds they have deſcribed. 
The Tree which produces the Myrrh in Uſe in our Times is wholly unknown. 
Myrrh, diſtilled in a Retort, yields a moderate Quantity of a reddiſh Phlegm, 
ſmelling ſtrongly of the Gum, and having alſo much of the Taſte of it; af- 
ter this there comes over a larger Quantity of an auſtere and acid Liquor, of 
a reddiſh Colour, the whole amounting to not leſs than a fourth Part of the 
Weight of the Myrrh ; after this comes over a ſmall Quantity of an auſtere 
Liquor, partly acid, and partly urinous; then about an Ounce from the Pound 
of a thin limpid reddiſh Oil, imelling Rrongly of the Myrrh ; after this near 
twice that Quantity of a thick Oil like Butter, of a brown Colour, and em- 
pyzeumatic Smell. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire, 
yields about nine Grains of fixed Salt from the Pound of Myrrh, but this not 
alkaline, but of the Sal Salſus Kind. 5 
Myrrh is inflammable in the manner of the vine Reſins, but then it- 
does not perfectly diſſolve like them either in Oil or Spirit. Water diſſalves 


a much greater Portion of it than either; and indeed with proper Regulati 1s 
almoſt all. Spirit of Wine diſſolves a Part of it, and takes a ſtrong Tinckure 


from it, but it leaves a large Remainder; but Spirit of Wine mixed with 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac diſſolves almoſt the whole. eee ee e 
The Ancients eſteemed Myrrh to be very drying and detergent, and others 
of them celebrated it as a Reſol vent. Indeed jt nn reſolves and atte- 
mates a thick and viſcid Blood, a concreted Bile, and glutinous Humours, 
and is good in Obſtructions of the Menſes, and in Infarctions of the Vilcera- 
I alſo promotes Delivery and the Expulſion of the Secundines, and is good 
in Aſthmas, and in Caſes of Tubercles of the Lungs. In the Jaundice alſo it 
| has been known to do great Service, and in cachetic Complaints. It deſtroys 
Worms, ſtrengthens. the Stomach, and diſſipates Flatulencies. 
Externally applied, it is difcutient and vulgerary ; it cleanſes old Ulcers, 
and diſpoſes them to heal. Though Myrrh have all theſe Virtues, it is not 
to be given without Caution. Tis an - Obſervation as old as the Time of 
Galen, that Myrrh will give many People the Head-ach; even the Smell 


+ - 


of it will ſometimes have this Effect. As it promotes Diſcharges of Blood 
of whatever Species alſo, it is by no means to be given TO an Body that is 


in the Time of their Pregnancy alſo muſt by no means take it, leſt it pro- 
ure Abortion. 5 LES 
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\ MMONIACUM js of the Number of thoſe Subſtances generall 
1 called Gums in the Shops, but improperly, it being 1 nd 


ore 


— 


nerefore approaching to the Reſin Claſs, though it is ſo readily ſoluble in 


Caſt of yellowiſh ; when broken they appear full 'of Specks, of a purer Mat- 
ter than the reſt, and of a white or yellowiſh Colour; in this they ſomewhat 


zz full of the white Specks or Granules as may be, and as free from Sticks and 


' Which may eaſily be diſcovered by the Seeds frequently found in large Quanti- 
' They are plainly of the foliaceous Kind, and much reſemble thoſe of Dill, but that 
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Water, that it evidently appears alſo to approach to that of the Gums, It is 
therefore properly a Gum Reſin. It is a concreted Juice brought to us, ſome. 
times in looſe Drops or Granules, ſometimes in large Maſſes compoſed of ; 
Number of theſe Granules connected together by other Matter of the ſame 
Kind. The Ammoniacum in Drops or Tears, which is the pureſt and fineſt 
Kind, is met with in roundiſh or oblong Granules, or in other leſs irregylar. 
ly ſhaped ones of the Size of a Horſebean or Hazel Nut, ſometimes larger 
often much ſmaller ; theſe are of a yellowiſh or browniſh Colour on the our. 
ſide, but when broken they appear perfectly white within. They are confi. 
derably heavy, of a ſmooth Surface, tolerably firm in their Structure, and of 
a ſtrong and pungent Smell, not diſagreeabe. +> ably * 
Their Taſte is very acrid, ſweetiſh at firſt, but afterwards very bitter. 
The Ammoniacum in Maſſes is met with in a Sort of Cakes of various Sizes, 
often very large; theſe are uſually flat, and are of a browniſh Colour, with a 


reſemble the Maſſes of Benjamin. Theſe Specks are the broken Granules 
or Drops bedded in the Mals ; the intermediate Matter is leſs pure than theſe, 
and there is often much Foulneſs' in the Cakes ; Straws, Sticks, and Dirt of. 
ten ſeparating from it in the breaking. Ammoniacum chewed between the 
Teeth becomes whiter than before, thrown on the Fire it burns with a bright 
Flame. It is brought to us from Alexandria. 15 R 
The Ammoniacum in Tears or Drops is always to be preferred for inter- 
nal Uſe. The other Kind is to be choſen in clean Maſſes, of a pale Colour, 


Stones. We uſed to have a way of purifying the coarſer Ammoniacum by 
diſſolving it in Vinegar, 2 the Matter, and inſpiſſating it over the 
Fire; but a great Part of the volatile Principles of the Medicine, and conſe- | 
quently much of its Virtues, were loſt this Way. 9 
The Ancients were well acquainted with Ammoniacum; Dioſcorides calls 
it by that Name, and Galen Thymeama. The Arabians call it Raxach and A. 
ſach, the Latin Writers Gutta Hammoniaca, They had therefore probably on- 
ly the looſe Tears or Drops brought to them. The Greeks had plainly both 
Kinds as we have; Dioſcorides calls the fine Kind in looſe Drops Tranſma, 
and the more impure Kind in Maſſes, Phyrama. He tells us that it is the 
Gum of a ferulaceous Tree or large Plant, which grows in that Part of H- 
bia where the Temple of Jupiter Ammon ſtood ; he adds, that the Shrub was 
called Agaſyllis. - Pliny however calls it Metopion, a Name by which Dioſcorides has 
diſtinguiſhed the Plant which produces the Galbanum. 3 7 
We do not know much more of the Hiſtory of the Ammoniacum at this 
Time, than this old Author did. The Plant which produces it has never been 
deſcribed. All that we know of it is, that it is of the umbelliferous Kind, 


ty in the large Maſſes, and which evidently belong to an umbelliferous Plant. 
they are larger. The Gum which we have from Alexandria is brought thither 
from Barca, a Part of Africa to the Weſt of Ægypt, where, as Dioſcorides ob- 
rves, the famous Temple of Jupiter Ammon ſtood, Ammo- 
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Ammoniacum, diſtilled in a Retort, hag) firſt ſomewhat more than three 
Ounces from the Pound, of a reddiſh clear Liquor, of a ſubacid Taſte, and 
of a ſtrong Smell of the Gum; after this comes near a third of that Quantity 
of an urinous Phlegm; after this about an Ounce and a Quarter of a lim- 
pid, yellowiſh, and ſweet ſcented Oil ; then between three and four Ounces 
of a thicker Oil of a reddiſh brown Colour. The Remainder in the Retort 
yields, by Calcination and Lixiviation, half a Dram of a fixed alkaline Salt 
from the Pound of the Gum, a much larger Proportion than any of the for- 

mer Gum Reſins. 335 
Ammoniacum is in great Eſteem in the modern Practice. It attenuates 

| and reſolves thick and tough Humours, ſoftens hard Tumours, and opens 
Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It is found of vaſt Service in Aſthmas. It alſo 
promotes the Menſes, and opens Obſtructions of all Kinds. It is given fome- 
times in Pills, but more uſually in Form of an Emulſion or milky Solution 
in Hyſſop Water, which is called Lac Ammoniaci, Milk of Ammoniacum. 
Its Oil by Diſtillation is by ſome recommended greatly in Aſthmas, but it is 
little uſed with us. The Gum itſelf is an Ingredient in many of the Com- 
poſitions of the Shops, and is ſometimes uſed externally in Plaiſters. 


—— 


. mo 


CHAPTER I. 
SAGAPENUM. 


NAGAPENUM is of the Number of the vegetable Juices generally 
called a Gum, but it is truly a Gum Reſin. It is brought to us in two 

Forms, the finer and purer is in looſe Granules or ſingle Drops, in the Manner 
of the fine Ammoniacum, the coarſer Kind is in Maſſes compoſed of Numbers 
of theſe Drops of various Sizes cemented together by a Matter of the ſame 
Kind. In either Caſe it is of a firm and compact Subſtance, conſiderably 
| heavy, and of a reddiſh Colour on the outſide, and browniſh within, and 
ſpotted in many Places with ſmall yellowiſh or whitiſh Specks. It is fo ſuſ- 
ceptible of Alteration by Heat, that it will become ſoft like Wax on mould- 
Ing it in the Hand. If taken into the Mouth, it forms itſelf into a tough viſ- 
cous Maſs, and becomes whitiſh after ſome time chewing. Its Smell is ſtron 
and diſagreeable, ſeemingly compoſed of two Scents, the one like that of the 
Pine, the other like Garlic, or as it were of a middle Scent between that of 
Galbanum and Aſſafœtida, with ſomething of the Turpentine Kind added. 
Its Taſte is acrid and diſagreeable. It is inflammable, if held to the Flame 
of a Candle it readily takes Flame, and burns almoſt entirely away, and yet 
it diſſolves in Water, though better in Wine or Vinegar ; but to a Solution in 
5 E either, 
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either, there requires the Aſſiſtance of Heat. We have it from Perſia, and the 
Eaſt-Indies. It is to be choſen reddiſh on the outſide, and ſuch as is ſpotted 
with whitiſh or yellowiſh within. Authors mention a kind of Sagapenum 
white throughout, and deſcribe it as the very belt and fineſt Kind, but ſuch is 
very rarely met with. | ; CE | 

num was well known to the Antients: Dioſcorides perfectly well de- 
{cribes it, and tells us, it was the concreted Juice of a ferulaceous Plant growing 
in Media. This is as much as we know of it at preſent. 

The Plant has never been deſcribed to us, but is ſuppoſed to be, as Dio 
corides ſays, of the ferula Kind, from the Seeds and Fragments of the Stalks 
ſometimes met with in the Maſſes of it. It would be a worthy Undertaking to 
ſow ſome of theſe, and of the Ammoniacum Seeds, in a proper Manner, and 
endeavour to raiſe from them theſe hitherto unknown Plants. They are in 
general ripe and perfect, and if ſome fail in the Experiment, others may ſuc- 

ceed: We know the Seeds of many Plants of the umbelliferous Kind will 
keep a long Time, and yet retain their vegetative Faculty. . 
As Pound of Sagapenum, diſtill'd by the Retort, yields firſt more than three 

Ounces of a clear Phlegm, of a reddiſh Colour, and ſubacid Taſte, and of a 
very ſtrong Smell, mix'd of the Garlick and the Turpentine Kind; after this 
about half as much of an acid Liquor, of a yellowiſh or ſaffron-like Colour, 
and of a more ſtrongly acid Taſte; then about five Drams of an urinous 
Phlegm ; after this comes over near an Ounce of a clear thin Oil of a greeniſh 
Colour; after this an Ounce and a half, or more, of a bluiſh Oil; and finally 
about the ſame Quantity of a thick and coarſe Oil, of a reddiſh brown Colour. 
The Remainder in the Retort weighs about a fourth Part of the Matter firſt 
uſed; and after Calcination in an open Fire, will yield by Lixiviation about half 
a Dram of a fix'd Salt, but this not of the alkaline Kind, but a mere Sal Salſus. 

The Arabians, who call Sagapenum Sachabenegi, and Sechbenegi, call it a 
purging Gum : The Greeks ſay nothing of any ſuch Virtue in it. It does in- 
deed tend to looſen the Bowels as all the Gum Reſins in ſome meaſure do, but 
it ſeems not proper at all to be given as a Purge alone. Its t Virtues are 
thoſe of an Attenuant, Aperient, and Diſcutient, and theſe it poſſeſſes in no 
common Degree; and tis to be lamented that it is not more in Uſe in the pre - 
ſent Practice. It is good in all Diſorders of the Breaſt that have their Origin 
in a tough Phlegm : It alſo has been found to diſcuſs Tumors in the nervous 
Parts, in a remarkable manner, and to give Relief in habitual Head-achs, where 
almoſt all things elſe have failed. Its Doſe is from ten Grains to two Scruples, 
but it is now ſeldom given alone. It has been found however to do great 
Things in Aſthmas, in Obſtructions of the Viſcera, particularly the Spleen, in 
nervous Complaints, and even in Epilepſies. It promotes the Menſes alſo, and 
_ expels the Secundines. | OE . 

It is an Ingredient in the Theriaca, Mithridate, and many other of the Com- 
politions of the Shops. 82 
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POPANAX is a vegetable Juice, approaching in ſome Degree to the 
Sagapenum before deſcribed, and uſually Join d with it in Preſeription. 
It is a Gum Refin of a tolerably firm Texture, and is brought to us uſually in 
Form of fmall looſe Granules, or Drops, ſometimes in large Maſſes, form'd of 
numbers of theſe connected by a Quantity of Matter of the ſame Kind, but 
theſe oy m_—y loaded with extrancous Matter, and are greatly inferior to the 
ee N n 5 
Prpe Drops or Granules of the fine Opopanax are uſually of the Bigneſs of a 
Pea, fometimes of that of a Horſbean, often very ſmall ; they are of a browniſh 
ted Colour on the outſide, and of a duſky yellowiſh or whitiſh within: They 
are moderately heavy, and of a ſomewhat fatty or unctuous Appearance; 
ſmooth on the Surface, and of a ſtrong difagreeable Smell, and an acrid and 
extremely bitter Taſte. It is brought to us from the Ea, and is to be choſen 
in clear Pieces, of a ſtrong Smell, and acrid Taſte: Such as are black, and 
too hard, are to be rejected. The Opopanax, in Maſſes or Cakes, is uſually of 
this blackiſh Colour, and full of Sticks and Straw. 
. Opopanax was well known to the Greeks: And Galen tells us, that it was the 
concreted Juice of the Panax Heracleum, 2 uced by wounding the Roots 
and Stalks in the great Heats : The antient botanical Deſcriptions however are 
ſo imperfect, that we do not know what the Pana Heracleum of thoſe Times 
was, nor has any later Author given us any Information of the Plant, which 
produces this Drug, and which is at this Time wholly unknown to us. 
A Pound of Opopanax, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields two Ounces and a quarter 
of a limpid Phlegm, of a ſubacid Taſte, and of the Smell of the Gum; about 
the ſame Quantity of a reddiſh, acid, and empyreumatic Liquor ; near an 
Ounce of a Liquor partly acid, mY urinous; more than half an Ounce of a 
fine, light, thin, and limpid Oil of a reddiſh Colour; and finally, ſomewhat 
more than two Ounces of a thick empyreumatic Oil, of a browniſh Colour, 
and ſo heavy that it finks in Water. The Remainder in the Retort, calcined 
and lixiviated, yields four Scruples of a fix'd alkaline Salt. ICT DEE 
_ Opopanax is inflammable in the manner of the Reſins, but it is ſoluble in 
Water as the Gums; it makes the Water white and milky however. It is 
attenuating and diſcutient, and is gently purgative. It diſpels Flatulencies, and 
is good in Aſthmas, in inveterate Coughs, and in Diſorders of the Head and 
Nerves. It alſo promotes the Menſes, and is good againſt all Obſtructions of 
ke Viſcera, It is but little uſed however in extemporaneous Preſcription; 
in the Compoſitions of the Shops it is a very frequent Iagredient. 


5 E 2 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER HI. 
SARcocoLLA. 


ARCOCOLLA is of all the Gum Reſins that which moſt approaches to 
the Nature of the ſimple Gums. It is brought to us in ſmall Granules 
which are of an irregular Figure, and have the Appearance of Pieces broken off 
from larger ones. It is moderately heavy, and is ſometimes of a whitiſh, ſome- 
times of a browniſh, and ſometimes of a reddiſh Colour, of a more lax Tex. 
ture than any other of the Gum Reſins, very friable, of a faintiſh and diſagree- 
able Smell, and of an acrid Taſte, ſomewhat ſweetiſh at firſt, but growi 
bitter afterwards, and ſo nauſeous, as to promote a Tendency to vomit if held 
long in the Mouth. The moſt perfect Maſſes of this Drug are roundiſh, or 
oblong, and of the 4 — of a Horſebean, but it is rare to meet with any of 
theſe; the reſt ſeem ments of theſe, and are often not larger than the 


SGtains of a coarſe Sand. Held to the Flame of a Candle it boils and bubbles 


firſt, but it afterwards takes Fire and burns with a clear white Flame. It diſ- 
ſolves in Water, and on chewing grows tough and viſcouuns. 
It is brought to us from Perſia, and Arabia, and is to be choſen light, 
friable, of a lax Texture, and of the paleſt or whiteſt Colour that may be. 
There is ſometimes a kind of Sarcocolla in Maſſes or Cakes met with in our 
Druggiſts Shops, but it is foul, and generally adulterated. RES} 
| We are wholly unacquainted with the Plant that produces the Sarcocolla; 
no Author, either antient or modern, having given us any Information about it. 
A Pound of Sarcocolla, diſtill'd by the Retort, yields near two Ounces of a 
limpid yellowiſh Phlegm, of a ſaline Tafte, and with ſome of the Characters 
of an urinous Alkali; more than three Ounces of a Liquor partly urinous, 
partly acid; and near two Ounces of a fluid Oil of a brown Colour, with about 
the ſame Quantity of a black empyreumatic one, of a thicker Conſiſtence. 
The Remainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields about five and 
thirty Grains of a fix'd Salt, but that not of the Alkaline but of the Sat 
Salſus Kind. | TD 5 e 
Though all the antient Writers were acquainted with Sarcocolla, they are 
not at all agreed in the Accounts they give of its Virtues. The Arabians call it 
a Purge, and frequently preſcribe it as ſuch; but the Greeks mention no ſuch 
Virtue in it, and only order it externally. Galen gives it a great Character as 
a Balſam for Wounds, he ſays, it is merely balſamic and healing without any 
Sharpneſs ; and Serapio, on the contrary, ſays, it is of the Claſs of Catheretics, 
_ that it eats off proud Fleſh in Ulcers, and when given internally exulcerates | 
the Inteſtines. There are not wanting however Authors of that Nation, who 
recommend it internally in large Doſes ; and this very Serapio tells us, if cor- 
rected with Oil of ſweet Almonds, it might be ſafely given to three Drams at 
a Time. Hoffman however, who had try'd it, abſolutely condemns the in- 
ternal Uſe of it. It is recommended for Ophthalmies and Defluxions of a 
Marp Matter on the Eyes, and is generally ordered to be diſſolved in Milk 
for this Purpoſe : At preſent it is very little uſed in extemporaneous Practice, 
but is kept as an Ingredient in many of the old Compoſitions. | 
Ween dee e CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


 BDELLIUM. 


DELLIUM is a Gum Reſin, in ſome Degree reſembling Myrrh in its 
external Appearance, and not unfrequently brought over in no incon- 
fiderable Quantity mix d among it. It is met with in ſingle or looſe Drops or 
Granules, not concreted into Cakes or Maſſes ; theſe are of a very irregular 
Size, ſome of them are as large as a Hazel Nut, many leſs than a Pea, and 
ſome few much bigger than the firſt mentioned, but theſe are rare ; they are 


ſeldom regularly round, often crooked, and of perfectly irregular Shapes. Its 


Colour is a duſky browniſh red, it is ſomewhat pellucid, moderately heavy, 


and conſiderably hard; taken into the Mouth it grows ſoft and tough in the 


manner of Maſtic : Its Smell is not diſagreeable: Its Taſte bitteriſh, but not 


ſo much ſo as that of Myrrh. It readily takes Fire, and burns very briſkly 


with a bright white Flame, though it crackles all the Time, and requently 
throws up little Fragments of the Matter to the Surface of the Flame. 


It is not perfectly ſoluble either in aqueous or in ſpirituous Menſtruums : 


A conſiderable Part of it is ſoluble in common Water, and the Remainder may 
be diſſolved in well rectify'd Spirit of Wine. We have it from Arabia: It not 
only comes to us among 
much leſs reſembles than the former. ; 
Wee are very uncertain as to the Tree which produces it. Pliny tells us its 
Bark was black, 


the ſame Foreſt, but he has given us no Deſcription of them. Lobel and Pena 
found ſeveral Fragmerts of the Wood of the Bdellium Tree among other 


Things, and they deſcribe it to be very firm and ſolid ; its Bark black, which 
agrees with Pliny's Deſcription; and add, that it is full of Thorns or Prickles. 
Dale conjectures from the whole, that it may poſſibly be the Tree deſcribed by 


Plukenet under the Name of Arbor laFeſcens acultata foliis quernis Americana 
Bdellifera forte, ſrve Arbor Bdellium ferens in America. > 


The Greeks make frequent mention of Bdellium, but whether their Bdellium 


was the ſame with that of our Times, or whether it is known to us under any 
other Name, or is wholly loſt to us, is not eaſily determined. Dioſcorides 


mentions three Kinds of Bdellium, the firſt he ſays was a pellucid Gum, and 
was the Produce of a Tree, this was clean, fattiſh within, and eaſily melted. 


with Heat, ſmelling fragrant while burning, and of a bitter Taſte ; a ſecond 
Kind was black and foul, and form'd into Cakes or Maſſes, this had a 
bituminous Smell, and was brought from the Indies; the third was dry, livid, 


and reſinous, and was brought from a Town call'd Petra. Galen mentions 


only two Kinds, a Sqthian which was blackiſh, and an Arabian Kind which 
was paler, ſofter, and more eaſily melted. 1 2 EY 


yrrh, but often among the Gum Senegal, which it 


and that it grew to the Bigneſs of the Olive Tree, and had 
Leaves like thoſe of the Oak, and Fruit like the wild Fig. Others tell us, that 
it is very like the Myrrh Tree, but till we know what Tree it is that produces 
the Myrrh, we ſhall profit very little from this Account. Thevet tells us of 
two thouſand Trees of Myrrh and Bdellium which he ſaw growing in one and 
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The Arabians alſo mention two Kinds, the one from Judea, which Avicenns 
calls Mochel Judaicum; the other from Mecca, which he calls Mochel Mec chenſe, 
and which he ſays was not a Gum, but the Fruit of a Plant of the Palm King. 
The Moderns are not much better agreed about the Nature of Bdellium than 
the Antients were. Many have thought that our og is the true Bdellium 
of the Antients : Others have fuppoſed what we call Anime to be it, nor have 
there been wanting fome, who carried it out of the vegetable Kingdom, 
and ſuppoſed Carbuncles and Cryftal to have been meant by the Won 
Bdelkum; all this however appears very erroneous. C. Baubine makes out fix 
Kinds of Bdellium; and Pomet honeftly aſſures us, that many very different Re- 
ſins, among which are the Anime, and others lefs known, are fold in the Sh 
under the Name of Bdellium; but upon the whole it appears highly probable 
that the genuine Bdellium of our Time is the ſame with that of the Antients ; 
and that fach as anſwers the Characters eſtabtſhed in the Deſcription here 
iven of it, is the firft and fineſt Kind of Bdellium mentioned by 22 
Js Arabian Bdellium of Galen, and the Fudaic Bdellium, or Mocbel Fudaicum 


of the Arabian. As to the fix Kinds mentioned by Baubine, ſome of which 
are reddiſh, ſome yellowiſh, ſome blackiſh, and ſome almoſt whitiſh, with 
other varieties of the like Kind, it is very probable they are all the Produce of 
the ſame Tree, but differing as the ſev Tranules of Myrrh frequently do, 
in Colour, and other Accidents, according to the Age and other Circumſtances 
of the Tree, to the Seaſons in which they were collected, and to the Part of 
the Tree they were produced from; in many Gums there appears a con- 
ſiderable Difference in Colour, between thoſe Drops obtained from the Trunk, 
and thofe from the Branches. 5 3 1 ih 
ZBdellium is univerfally allowed to be an Emollient and Diſcutient, as alſo 
a powerful Apetient and Detergent, according to its Age; for it is faid to be 
much more emollient when new and freſh afterwards, and to continually 
alter in its Qualities in keeping: When it was to be uſed as a Diſcutient, 
Authors have recommended ſuch as had been kept fome Years; and when 
merely as an Aſtringent, the oldeſt that could be had was recommended, as 
beſt fitted for the Purpoſe. There appears however to have been more of 
Fancy than Reaſon in all this, and at preſent the Drug is little uſed, and in- 
| deed ſcarce known in the Shops, though it is order'd as an Ingredient in the 
Mithridate, and ſeveral other of the old Compoſitions. 5 


CHAPTER V. 
Eur RHORBTUx. 


UPHORBIUM is a Gum Refin, brought to us always in looſe or 

; ſingle Drops or Granules : Theſe are often pretty regularly round, ſome- 
times oblong, and ſometimes irregularly divaricated into a fort of Branches, 
light and hollow within. Its Colour is a bright yellow, between what we call 
a Straw and a Gold Colour. Its Surface is ſmooth and gloſſy, and it is ſome- 
what tranſparent: It has no great Smell, but its Taſte is violently acrid and 
nauſeous. It is produced in the remoter Parts of Africa, whence it is ſent to 
Salle in Barbary, and thence is tranſported into Europe. 1 


| It is to be choſen dry, clean, and of a bright Colour. Its acrid Taſte is 
the great Mark of its Goodneſs, and this ought to be ſuch as to inflame 
the whole Mouth on only touching the Tongue with the ſmalleſt Piece 
of it. e OI oo OR OT 
The Antients were well acquainted with Euphorbium: Dioſcorides | 
mentions it under the ſame Name; and the Arabians call it Last, u 
Thorbion. Dioſcorides tells us it was firſt diſcovered in the Time of Jula, 
King of bia: And Pliny ſays, that this Jula hirnſelf diſcovered it, and gave 
it the Name of Euphorbium, from Zupburbus, who was the Brother of Autanius 
Muſe, Phyſician to Auguſtus Ceſar, and who was Phyſician to Fubs. Sal- 


maſins however ſets aſide all this, by obſerving, that this very Drug is 


mentioned in a Poem of Meieager, who was Cotemporary with Aſeaippus the 

Gnick, and lived long before the Days of Zuba, or of Aug¹,ꝭ Cr. 
The Plant which produces the Euphorbium is one of the Polyandria Mona- 
gynia of Linnæus, and one of the Herbæ flore tetrapetalo anomalæ of Ray. It is 
deſcribed by Cammelin under the Name of Eapborbium Autiquorum verum, and 
in the Hortus Malabaricus by the Name of Schadida Call 


cover'd with a double Rind, an outer one brown, and an inner one bf a milky 
white. The Stem, which ariſes ſingle from the Root, is of a trigonal or 
quadrangular Figure h 
Knots placed at regular Diftances ; the Edges of the Stem, between theſe Knots, 
are armed with numerous very ſharp Prickles : It is thick and tender, conſiſting 
of a thick Rind, of a greeniſh brown 7 ab and a ſoft pulpy Matter under- 
neath it, which abounds with an acrid milky Juice. The main Stem ſends out 
a great number of Branches, but theſe are naked, having no Leaves, properly 
ſo calbd, on them; though there are certain little round thick whitiſh Appen- 
| dages that grow near the Inſertion of the Thorns, which ſome improperly 
have call'd fo. _ DN” . eee ee 
The Flowers are placed in the Parts of the Plant between where the nge 
ſtand, and generally grow three upon each Pedicle, the 5 one ripening 
firſt, and then the two others; the Fruit which ſucceeds theſc 
containing three Seeds. V 3 
We not unfrequently meet with Parts of this Plant ſuch as Fragments of the 
Stem, with the Thorns and dry'd Flowers, and even Seeds in the Parcels of 
Euphorbium brought over for Sale, which ſufficiently prove that this is the 
very Plant which produces it. 8 3 
It is common to Africa and the Eaſt-Indies, and is no where more plenti- 
ful than on the ſandy Deſerts behind the Coaſt of Malabar; but the Africans 
re the only People who are in the Secret of collecting the Gum. 3 


4 N 
* 


A Pound of Euphorbium, diſtilPd in a Retort, yields firſt near two Ounces 


of a limpid Phlegm, of an acrid and burning Taſte, but with no Mark either 
of acid or alkali, and of a diſagreeable Smell, not unlike that which pro- 
ceeds from the Diſtillation of common Oil; after this comes a ſomewhat larger 
Quantity of a reddiſh but limpid Phlegm, of an acid Taſte, and empyreumatic 
Smell; then about ſix or ſeven Drams of a Liquor, partly acid partly alkaline, 
and plainly of an urinous Kind ; after this there comes over between five and 
lix Ounces of an Oil, partly thin and limpid, partly brown and thick. The 

| 1 | Remainder 


ſe grow to ten or twelve Feet high: Its Root is long and thick, and is 


it is divided as it were into ſeveral Jaints, by certain 


is a Seed-Veſſel : 
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768 INSPISSATED JUICES. 
Remainder in the Retort, calcined in an open Fire and lixiviated, yields near 2 
Dram and a half of a fix'd Salt of the alkaline Kind. 
Euphorbium was known to the Antients, but they ſeem not to have been 
acquainted with the internal Uſe of it. The People of Malabar, though they 
know nothing of the Gum, prepare a Plaiſter of the bruiſed Root of the Plant, 
mix'd with Aſſafœtida, which they apply externally to Children's Bellies to 
deſtroy Worms. The later Greeks, and the Arabians, have given it great Praiſe 
as a Purger of watery Humors, and as ſuch it is at this Time ſometimes, 
though very rarely uſed. We principally uſe it externally in Sinapiſms, and 
Plaiſters apply'd to the Feet, which are intended to ſtimulate, but not ab. 
ſolutely to raiſe Bliſters. e : OE. 
Serapio and Avicenna obſerve, that when taken in too large Doſes, it has 
been found to exulcerate the Inteſtines, and bring on Death itſelf, after the 
moſt terrible Symptoms. | , | 
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getable Productions 

Uſd in MEDICINE. 
CLASS the FIRST. 5 

INSPISSATED JUICES. 


EE Bodies of this Claſs, arrang'd according to their more or leſs fre- 
quent Uſe in Medicine, will ftand thus. 


The inſpiſſated Juices more frequently uſed are, 


1. SCAMMONY. 4. Oe. 
2. ALOES. 5. CATECHU. 5 
3. GAMBOGE. 6. Liqvorice Juice, 


The inſpiſſated Juices leſs frequently uſed are, 
„ k 
3. ELATERICUM, - 


INSPISSATED 


INSPISSATED JUICES, 
More frequently uſed in MEDICIN E. 
CHAPTER I. 


SCAMMONIUM), 
Scammony. 


\CAMMONY is a concreted vegetable Juice, party of the Reſin, partly 


by Names formed of thoſe of the Places from whence they are brought, but 
both are the Produce of the ſame Plant. The one Kind is the Aleppo, the 
other the Smyrna Scammony. og 3 

The Aleppo Scammony is brought to us in Maſſes of various Sizes, and of 


friable. Its Colour is a dark grey approaching to Blackneſs. Its Surface is na- 


what bright and gloſſy, when powdered it becomes of a pale Aſh Colour. It 
is of a faint diſagreeable Smell, and its Taſte is bitteriſh, very nauſeous and 


The Smyrna 


wiſe it much reſembles it. This Kind of Scammony is brought to us from 
Smyrna, It is carried thither from Crete in Galatia, and from Cogni in Cappa- 
dicia, where there is a very great Quantity of it annually collected; the Smyr- 


1 Scammony is leſs eſteemed than the Aleppo Kind. In general Scammony 


ſuch as grows white on being moiſtened with the pittle, or any other aque- 


free from Dirt, Sand, and other Foulneſſes. Theſe are Characters which will 
lead every body to chuſe the Aleppo Kind, the Smyrna Sort being hard and 
—— , Ts ORR | 
The Plant which produces the Scammony is one of the Pentandria Monogy- 


Hriacus et Scammonia Syriaca. Its Root is thick and large like that of Bryony, 
black on the Surface, and white within, and it is full of an acrid milky Juice 


with triangular Leaves like thoſe of the common Field Bindweed. The Flowers 


à purpliſh or yellowiſh Tinge. The Seed-Veſſel is of a pointed Form, and 
the Seeds themſelves angular and blackiſh. It loves a fat ſpungy Soil, and 
grows in great Abundance in many Parts of Natolia. 
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of the Gum Kind. We have two Sorts of it in the Shops, win jy 408 
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perfectly irregular Shape. It is of a ſpungy or cavernous Texture, light and 
turally even and ſmooth between the Holes, and when freſh broken it is ſome- 
acrimonious. It is brought to us from the Place the Name of which it car- 
ries, and is collected in the Country thereabout in conſiderable Abundance. 


Scammony is conſiderably heavy, and of a black Colour. It 
is harder than the Aleppo Kind, and of a much ſtronger Smell and Taſte, other- 


is to be choſen friable, and eaſily powdered, gloſſy when freſh broken, and 


ous Fluid, ſuch as is not too violently acrimonious in its Taſte, and ſuch as is 
nia of Linneus, and one of the Herbe ſruftu ſive fingulari flore monopetalo of 
Ruy. It is deſcribed by Morriſon and others under the Name of Convoluulus 


from this ariſe Stalks weak and trailing, three or four Feet high, and beſet . 


grow from the Alæ of theſe, and are large, bell-faſhioned, and whitiſh, with 


— — — — — 


The Ancients were very well acquainted with Scammony; they called; 
by the ſame Name Scammonia, and the later Greeks Decrydiqm, Whence Calas 
Aurelianus and others have called it Diacrydium, and by Corruption in the f pel- 
ling, Diagrydium. The Arabians call it Sachmunia and Scammonia. Dioſeorides 
has given a very accurate Deſcription of the Plant which was ſaid to produce 
it in his Time: This does not perfectly agree with our Scammony Plant, but 
was a different Species of the ſame Genus. He deſcribes it as having hairy 
Leaves, whereas thoſe of ours are ſmooth : He recommends the Myſan Scam. 


mony as the beſt, and condemns the Syrian, which he ſays was heavier than 


the Myſian, and was often adulterated. 


It is to be obſerved, that Tournefort, while on his Levant Voyage, obſerved 
this hairy Species of the Scammony Plant deſcribed by Dioſcorides in the ve. 


ry ſame Place My/a, and alſo about Smyrna, and in the Iſlands of Lesbos and 
Samos, and found that a Kind of Scammony was at this Time colle&ed from 
it, and fold into Europe, though greatly inferior to that of the genuine Scam- 
mony Plant. It is probable indeed from the great Difference we find in 
the ſeveral Parcels of Scammony kept by our Druggiſts, both in regard to 
their Appearance and Virtues, that the People on the Spot collect indiſcrimi- 
nately the Juice of ſeveral different Plants of the Convolvulus Kind, and ſend 
it away under the Name of Scammony. The Smyrna Scammony we find was 
always bad, Dioſcorides ſetting it as much below his Myfan Kind, as we do be- 
low our Aleppo Sort. Tournefort is of Opinion that the Aleppo Scammony is 
the Produce of the ſmooth leaved Syrian Convolvulus, and the Smyrna Kind at 
this Time, though not in the Days of Diaſcorides, from the rough leaved Spe- 


cies. But Conſul Sherard, who had obſerved the rough leaved Plant about 


Smyrnz, affirms, that no Scammony was ever prepared from it there, for that 


the other or ſmooth leaved Kind was alſo very plentiful thereabout, that it 


amply ſupplied whatever was wanted of it. 


The People of Smyrna prefer the Plants which grow on the Declivity of the 


Mountain on which the Caſtle ſtands, for the obtaining Scammony from. The 
Manner of their procuring it is this, they take away the Earth from about the 
Root to a little Depth, and then wound the naked Part with a Knife, cutting 


pretty deep into it. They apply Muſcle Shells to the wounded Part into 
which the milky Juice that flows in conſiderable Plenty is received; they let 
it remain in theſe Shells till dry, and they then reſerve it principally for their 
own Uſe : For what we have from Smyrna is firſt brought thither from the 


Places mentioned before, where, according to the Accounts of the People who 


bring it, and who were carefully examined about it by Mr. Sherard, it is all 
collected alſo from the ſmooth leaved Kind. EC 

The Scammony procured in the Neighbourhood of Smyrna is much purer 
and finer than what comes to us. It is compact, ſomewhat pellucid, and of 
a yellowiſh white Colour like Reſin. Label and Pena mention this Sort of 


Scammony, but we know nothing of it in the Shops. We are not informed 


of the Manner in which what is ſent to us is collected, but it is probable chat 
ſome of it is the bardened Juice flowing from the Wounds of the Root, and 


ſome of it the expreſſed Juice of the Root dried in the Sun. Dioſcoridis 


tells us of two Ways in Uſe in his Time, the one of which was the hollow- 


ing away the Top of the Root to make a Cavity for the Juice to concrete 


m, 
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mz tits Gift the receiving it on Wallnut Leaves placed in little Hollows 
Meſue tells us of four different ways of obtaining it, according to which the Scam- 
mony was of different Value; the one of theſe was by cutting into ſuch of the 
Roots as naturally ſtood in part bare above the Ground, and daily receiving the 
juice that ran from them. Another was the taking up the Roots, cutting them, 


— 


and drying the Juice that was thus ſeparated from the ſeveral Pieces. This 
vas often done to thoſe Roots, which had before bled as much as they would 
do while in the Earth; after this the Pieces thus cut were Pats, and the 
Juice thus obtained from them was dried and made a third Kin of Scammony ; 
chis was black, firm, and heavy; whereas the other two were triable and paler 
coloured; and finally the fourth Way was to bruiſe the Stalks and Leaves of 

the Plant; and pie the Juice that Way; this they dried in the ſame Man- 
ner as the others, and it made a Sort of Scammony, but it was foul, and of 
a greeniſh black Colour, and much inferior to the others. How many of 
theſe Ways may be now in Uſe with the People who procure us the Scam- 
mony of the Shops, is not eaſy to ſay. 


 Scammony chemically analyſed affords, by Diſtillation - in the Retort, firſt a 
ſmall Quantity of a thin limpid Liquer of an acrid Taſte, but giving no 
Proofs on Trial of its containing any thing either of an alkaline or acid Na- 
ture; after this comes over a large Quantity of a Liquor manifeſtly acid; 
then a ſmall Portion of a Liquor partly acid, and partly urinous ; and finally 
a large Share of a thick and Eoarle Oil of an empyreumatic Smell. RO 
Scammony is ſo much of the Refin Kind, that five Sixths of pure Reſin 
_ at any Time be prepared from it by Solution in Spirit of Wine. Water 
makes an imperfect Solution of the whole as it does of Gamboge, but the Li- 
, CN DO np FO IG Tg ED 
The Greeks ranked Scammony among the ſeqpager Purges ; the Arabians were 
very fond of it, and Meſue in particular calls it the greateſt of all Purges, 
and by Way of Eminence, ſometimes the Purge. It is at preſent alſo in great 
Eſteem and frequent Uſe, and would be more ſo, if it were more to be de- 
pended upon : But there is ſo muca Difference in the purgative Virtue of 
ſome Maſſes of Scammony and that of others, that it is ſeldom depended upon 
lone in extemporaneous Practice. It is however an Ingredient in many Com- 
poſitions of the Shops; and theſe are preſcribed with other Cathartics for the 
purging ſerous -Humours. JJ“. a CS EOS 
Scammony in general however is a better Purge for robuſt People than 
for thoſe ot more delicate Conſtitutions ; though with the Correctives with 
which it is joined in the Pulvis Cornachini and the like, it is given with Safety 
and Succeſs to Children. The Ancients gave it in much larger Doſes than we 
venture to do at preſent. Galen ſet on Foot a Preparation of Scammony in- 

tended to correct it, which was the baking it in a Quince z we retain it to 
this Time, and call the Scammony thus prepared Diagrydium, but it is of ve- 

ry little Conſequence. 3 T 
The chemical Writers have given us many Preparations of Scammony, 
among which are a Tincture and a Reſin; but the Scammony in Subſtance is 
"wiv to either; for they both irritate more, and yet purge leſs; the 
Xelin itſelf given in an equal Doſe with the crude Scammony will give fewer 
5 F 2 Stools, 
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Stools, and thoſe attended with greatly more Gripings. The Ancients uſed 
Scammony externally tor cutaneous Eruptions, and to ſoften hard Tumors; 
but at preſent it is uſed only as a Purge. by 


CHAPTER IL 


Succus ALoEs, 
Ales. 


A LOE or Aloes is an inſpiſſated vegetable Juice, of which we have three 
Kinds in common Uſe in the Shops, very different from one another, and 


produced from different Plants, though of the ſame Genus. The three Kinds 


of Aloe are diſtinguiſhed by the Names of the Socotrine, the Hepatic, and the 
Caballine. e | ok * 


The Ancients were, properly ſpeaking, acquainted but with one Kind of A- 
loes, though they diſtinguiſhed it into two Sorts according to its Purity. The 
' finer Aloes they called by the Name of Hepatic, becauſe of its being of a 


yellowiſh red, or Liver Colour. The other was foul and dirty, and was, ac- 
cording to their own Account, only the Settlings and Reſiduum of the Hepatic, 
or pure fine Aloes in the Preparation of that Drug. In after times the Peo- 
ple who treated of Medicines enlarged the Diſtinction ſinto three Kinds, two of 
them greatly inferior to the other finer Kind. 


The Socotrine or fineſt Aloe is a reſinous Subſtance, brought to us in irre- 
gularly ſhaped Maſſes, often of eight Ounces, a Pound or more in Weight, 
though uſually much ſmaller, great Quantities of it coming over in Maſſes, 


the largeſt of which does not exceed the Bigneſs of an Egg. It is moderate- 
ly heavy, and is of a duſky purpliſh Orange Colour in the Lump, but of a 

fine bright Saffron like yellow when powdered. It is of a gloſſy Surface, ve- 
ry pure, and in ſome degree pellucid. It is naturally of a fatty Nature, and 
though in cold Weather hard, dry, and friable, yet in Summer it is often viſ- 


cid and clammy in ſome Parts, and ar any time will ſoften a little, and become 


vifcid on being held long in the Hands. Its Smell is ſtrong and of the aro- 
matic Kind, ſomewhat approaching to that of Myrrh. Its Taſte is bitter, 
but it has ſomewhat very aromatic in it, and is not nearly ſo diſagreeable as 


the reſt. 


The ſecond Kind, or Hepatic Aloe is much inferior to the former. It is of 
a duſky yellow Colour, heavier, and leſs pellucid. It has a ſomewhat gloſ- 
ſy Surface when freſh broken, but much leſs ſo than the Socotrine. It is of a 
diſagreeable Smell, and of an extremely bitter and nauſeous Taſte, without 
any thing of the fine aromatic Flavour of the other. When powdered it is 


of a browner yellow. It is brought to us in large Cakes of many Pounds 


Weight. 

I be third or worſt Kind of Aloe, called Caballine Aloes in the Shops, is eaſily 

diſtinguiſhed from the other Kinds by its abominable Smell. It is often ſo pure 

and clean as to equal the Socotrine Aloes in that Reſpe&, but it is of a duſkier 

or browner Tinge with the yellow. It is conſiderably heavy, and ſomewhat 

harder than the Socotrine or the Hepatic Kind, and when powdered is of a 
_— h 3 browner 
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browner yellow Colour, and is a 


keeping. The Taſte of this Kind is execrably bitter and difagreeable. 
The Plant which produces the Socotrine Aloes is very different from that 


and one of the Herbe bulbofis affines of Ray. It is deſcribed by Authors under 


the Name of Aloe Succotrina anguſtifolia ſpinoſe flore purpureo, and Aloe Anane 
folio flore ſuave rubente. Its Root is tuberous and covered with a thin grey 


Rind. The Leaves are a Foot and half long, narrow, thick, and juicy, ter- 


minating in a large Prickle, and armed with other ſmall ones on the Ed 

The Stalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is near two Foot high. it is naked 
on the lower Part, but at the Top it has a Cluſter of Flowers in Form of a 
1 which are oblong, tubular, divided into ſix Segments at the Rim, and 


a beautifnl red Colour. The Seed-Veſſel which follows theſe is of a tri- 


angular Figure. It contains three ſeparate Cells, and in them a large Number 
of Seeds. The Leaves of this Plant cut acroſs yield a fine yellow and bit- 
ter Juice of an aromatic Flavour. N 


The Method of procuring the Aloes of the Shops from this Plant is this; 


they cut off the Leaves near the Root, and preſs them gently but for a con- 


ſiderable time, by degrees encreaſing the Force a little as the Droppinge of 


the Juice ſeems to begin to ceaſe. The Juice is received into an earthen Veſ- 
ſel ſet under the Preſs, and when it has ſtood a Night to ſettle, it is decanted 
into other flat Veſſels, where it is expoſed to the Sun to dry and harden; and 
when ſufficiently firm, it is packed up in Caſes made of Skins and ſent over 
to us. 5 e | = 

This is the Kind of Aloes the Greeks called Hepatic ; they had it from the 
ſame Place that we have, the Iſland of Socotora; but they had no other 


Idea connected to the Term Hepatic when applied to Aloes, but that of the 


very fineſt and beſt Kind, and therefore they called this Socotrine Kind by 
that Name. : | 3 


The Hepatic Aloes of our Times and the Caballine Kind are both procured from 


one and the ſame Plant, which is of the ſame Genus with the former, and is de- 


ſeribed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of Aloe vulgaris. Its 
Root is long and furniſned with yellow Fibres. Its Leaves are two Feet 
or more in Length, and three or four Inches broad, and an Inch thick. 
They are dentated at the Edge, and they terminate in a very large and ſharp 


Thorn, the ſeveral Indentings at the Sides being alſo armed with ſmaller 


Prickles. The fleſhy Part of theſe Leaves is ſoft, ſweet, and glutinous, re- 
ſembling a pellucid Jelly; but there run through it at certain Diftances a 
Number of Veſſels containing a yellow and intenſely bitter Juice. The corti- 
cal Part alſo is full of theſe Veſſels which yield the fame yellow Juice, and 
which when ſeparated readily comes into a hard and ſolid, reddiſh, yellow, 
reſinous Matter. The Stalk grows to four, five, or more Feet in Height, and 
generally is divided into two or three Branches. The Flowers ſtand in long 
Rows on theſe, and are tubular, and divided into ſix Segments at the Edge ; 


they are yellow, but they are variegated with long Lines or Streaks of a 


bright green. The Secd-Veſſel is of a trigonal Form, and has three Cells 
full of Seeds. ES 


This 


pt to concrete into a folid Lump again in 


| which yields the others. It is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Linneus, 
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This Species of Aloe is common to the Eat and Weſt Indies; and the Aloe 
is prepared from it in many Parts of the Eaſ Indies, as in Cambdya, Bengal, 
&c. and in ſeveral Parts of America alſo, as in new Spain, the Brafils, and 
Barbadoes. | | | 

The Method of preparing the two Kinds of Alves from the Plant is this; 
they cut the Leaves to Pieces, and bruiſe them in Mortars ; they then put 
them into Veſſels, where they leave them for three Weeks or more. In this 
Time a large Quantity of Scum ariſes to the Surface, which is of no Uſe, and 
is thrown away; and the Leaves being taken out, the Juice is ſuffered to 
ſubſide ; after which its finer Part is poured off, and expoſed to the Sun in 
flat Veſſels, in which it concretes by degrees into Cakes, and makes what we 
call Hepatic Aloes; the Fæces at the Bottom are poured off into other Veſ- 

ſels and dried ſeparately by the ſame Means, and theſe afford what we call the 
Caballine Aloes. The former Kind has the Name Hepatic from its being 
of a Liver Colour; and this laſt is called Caballine or Horſe Aloes, from its 
being principally ſold to the Farriers to be uſed for Horſe. 

There have not been wanting People, who have afferted, that the Hepatic 
Aloes is better than even the Socorrine for internal Uſe ; but the general 
Opinion gives it greatly in Favour of the Socotrine, which is the only Kind 
now uſed by Perſons of Credit in the Preparation of Medicines. There are 
ſome who, for Cheapneſs Sake, make their Tinctura Sacra of the Hepatic Aloes ; 
but it is vaſtly more diſagreeable to the Taſte, and much more apt to miſs of 
its Effect, than that which is made with the Socotrine. Bolduc, who experi- 
mented very carefully on Aloes, found a great Deal of Difference between the 
. Socotrine and Hepatic Kinds: He found that the fine Socotrine Aloes contained 

a much greater Proportion of gummy Matter, and much leſs Reſin than 
the Hepatic, 5 5 or CCC 

Four Ounces of Socotrine Aloes, kept in a ſufficient Quantity of Water for 
ſome Hours in a Sand-Heat, will appear to be totally diſſolved in it; but on 
ſetting it to cool, the reſinous Part of the Drug will ſeparate itſelf to the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel: The four Ounces of the Socotrine Aloes yield ſeven Drams 
of this Reſin when ſeparated and dried, and this is totally ſoluble in rectified 

Spirit, except a little earthy Matter which had probably been accidentally re- 
ceived into the Juice while drying, not ever any Part of the Plant. The Spi- 
rit evaporated from this leaves it a fair inflammable Reſin, and the Water 
evaporated from the other Solution, leaves a gummous Extract of more than 
two Ounces n 5 „ 

Four Ounces of Hepatic Aloes treated in the ſame manner afford two Oun- 
ces of a reſinous Sediment at the Bottom of the Solution; Spirit of Wine diſ- 
ſolves ſo much of this as to yield eleven Drams of a pure Reſin; the Re- 
mainder of that Sediment being a Mixture of Foulneſs, and of an eſſential 
Salt of the tartarous Kind: The gummous Extract made by evaporating the 
Solution of this Quantity of Hepatic Aloes weighs about eleven Drams. 

It is obſervable that there is a conſiderable Waſte in the going through both 
theſe Proceſſes, which proves that the Aloes has many volatile Parts; but that 
the Soco/rine has a much more conſiderable Share of them than the other, 
ſince the Loſs in the Proceſs with that is near an Ounce in four Ounces, and 
that in the Proceſs with the Hepatic, is but five Drams. e 


2 The 
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The Reſin of the Aloes proves ſcarce at all purgative, the gummous Ex- 
tract poſſeſſing all the Virtues of that Kind, and operating much more 
lone in this ſeparate State than when in Conjunction with the Reſin in the 
natural One. FR 

The Svcotrine Aloes proves, upon a fair Trial, to be a much briſker Purge than 

the Hepatic, which is not wonderful when we confider how much larger a Share of 
volatile Parts it poſſeſſes, on which that Virtue may very rationally be ſuppos'd 
in a great meaſure to depend; the Socozrine Aloe is therefore on all Accounts 
to be prefer d to the other Kinds for internal Uſe, but the Hepatic for external, 
| as being more balſamic. Some very great Names of a late Date have appear'd 
for the old Doctrine of the Hepatic being fitteſt for internal Uſe alſo, as a leſs 
violent Purge than the other; but we do not find the Sacotrine attended with 
any- peculiar bad Conſequences, under proper Management, and all the Dif- 
ference between them, as to Strength, is that the Socotrine may be better de- 
pended upon to anſwer the Purpoſes for which it is given, All the Aloes will 
| ſometimes purge too violently, but the Socotrine is no more apt to do this than 
any other, and it is a vaſtly leſs diſagreeable Medicine to the Palate. 

A Pound of Hepatic Aloe, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt about a quarter 
of an Ounce of a limpid Phlegm, inſipid, and without Smell; after this about 
three Drams, or ſomewhat leſs, of a limpid Phlegm, of a ſub- aſtringent Taſte, 
containing ſome Portion of a volatile Alkali; after this comes over between 
five and fix Ounces of a Liquor, partly of an acid, partly of an urinous Taſte, 
and at firſt colourleſs, and of a bituminons Smell, afterwards reddiſh and em- 
pyreumatic; and finally, after this near an Ounce of a thick Oil, almoſt of the 
Conſiſtence of a Syrup, ſo heavy as to ſink in Water, and of an acrid and 

pungent Taſte, but all this while no. Bitterneſs in any of the Products. 
The Remainder in the Retort, being calcined in an open Fire, yields near 
two Drams of a fixed Salt, but that not of an alkaline Nature, but a mere 
Sal Salſus. | 
Aloe has been a Medicine famous in all Times for its Virtues, as well inter- 
nally as externally uſed. The Antients give it great Praiſe as a purgative ; 
and add, that it ſtrengthens the Viſcera; and externally they eſteem'd it one 
of the greateſt Balſamics and Vulneraries known. We find it at this Time a 
very uſeful Cathartic, but it is beſt given in moderate Doſes, and even, if 
ve want it to operate more briſkly than ſuch Doſes will do, at is better to 
Join other Cathartics with it, than to encreaſe the Doſe of it. „ 

The Antients all condemn the giving it in too large Quantities, but they allow 
of ſuch as moderate ones, as would appear very monſtrous ones to us. 

Dioſcorides, who ſays much of the Miſchief Aloes may do in a too grea 
Quantity, yet allows three Drams of it to be given as a Purge : At preſent we 
rarely give more than from one Scruple to two; but the uſual Way of preſcrib- 
ing it with us is not in Subſtance, but in Form of the Tincture in Wine, 
which is calPd Hiera Picra, It is alſo an Ingredient in many of the Com- 
poſitions of the Shops. In whatever Form it is given, it purges off a large 
Quantity of bilious and pituitous Humors, promotes the Menſes and Dif- 
charges by the hæmorrhoidal Veſſels, and is good againſt Obſtructions of the 
Liver » Spleen, and Mclentery. It promotes Digeſtion and gives an Appetite, 
and is a'very powerful Deſtroyer of Worms. EET TT: op 
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It is good alſoſin all chronic Caſes ariſing from Obſtructions of the Viſcera, but 
with its Virtues, there are Caſes in which it may do much Harm, and 
Caution is neceſſary to be obſerved in the adminiſtring it. It is not to be given 
at any Time to People ſubject to ſpitting of Blood, or to Hæmorrhage of 
any Kind, and it is to be avoided in all acute and inflammatary Diſtempers; 
and Women with Child are alſo to avoid the Uſe of it for fear of Abortion. 


CHAPTER II. 


GAuzodtuu, 


| Gamboge. 5 
8 AMB O GE is a concreted vegetable Juice, partly of a gummy partly 


of a reſinous Nature. It is brought to us in Form either of orbicular 
Maſſes, or of cylindric Rolls of various Sizes, according to the Fancy of the 
People who have made it up. It is conſiderably heavy, of a denſe, compact, 
and firm Texture, and of a very bright and beautiful yellow Colour. It is of 
a clean and gloſſy look, but not at all tranſparent. It has ſcarce any Smell, 
and as to Taſte, when firſt taken into the Mouth, it has no other than that of 
Gum Arabic, or Tragacanth, but after it has been held there ſome Time, it is 
found to have a conſiderable Share of Acrimony. It is inflammable, and it is 
ſoluble in Spirit of Wine, and alſo in Water, which laſt Menſtruum it renders 
however turbid and yellow: Indeed it is a diſputable Point, whether what is 
call'd a Solution of it in Water be my ſuch, or whether it be not rather a 
mere Separation of its Parts, for after ſubſiding the Water is left clear, and the 
Gamboge all gets to the Bottom of the Veſſel. Gam is brought to us 
from many Parts of China, and the Eaſt- Indies, and alſo from ſome Parts of 
America. The Place whence it is chiefly brought is Cambaja, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
call'd alſo Cambodja, and Cambogia, and from thence it has obtained its Names 
of Cambadium, Cambogium, and Gambogium, beſides which it has a multitude of 
others, given it alſo from the ſame Occaſions, and from the Form of Drops 
in which it is procucred from the Tree, ſuch as Gummi de Goa, Gummi Perua- 
num, Gummi Guita, Gutta Gamba, Gutta Gamandra, and Gummi de Geum, beſide 
- which, ſome have from its Colour call'd it Cbryſonum, ſome from its purgative 
Virtues Gummi laxativum, and Scammonium Orientale, and ſome from its ſuppoſed 
Virtues againſt the Gout in particular Guita ad Podagram. | 
Gamboge was wholly unknown to the Antients, it is indeed but very lately 
that it has been at all known in Europe, and it is now much more eſteem'd by 
the Painters, in water Colours, than by the Phyſicians. Cluſius firſt received it 
in the Year 1603, and ſoon after this it began to get into Uſe in Europe as a 
Medicine; after which, the Roughneſs of its Operation rendering it leſs 
eſteem'd as ſuch, it got into Uſe in Painting, where it yet retains its Credit. 
It is to be choſen pure and clean, free from Sand, or any other Foulneſſes, 
of a bright but not too deep yellow Colour, and ſuch as readily burns, and 
readily communicates its Colour to Water. 
Authors were a long Time divided in their Opinions, as to the Origin of 
_ Gamboge. Clufus gave it as his Opinion, that it was the expreſs'd Juice 
of the Euphorbium Plant: Some imagined from its Colour, that it was a 


Juice 
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Juice expreſs d from freſh Rhubarb; ſome ſu poſed it the Juice of the Beidelſar of 
Alpinus, and many have eſteem*dit a Compoſition of Scammony, and the Juice of 
ſome of the Tithymals. C. Baubine imagined it the expreſs d Juice of the Ricinus 
| Indicus, and Roſenberg believed it the Juice of the Root of that Plant, colour'd 
with Turmeric and then dry'd. Hoffman imagined it alſo to be the Juice of 
the Seeds of that Plant, colour d with the Juice of Rhuharb. Bontius gives us 
ſomething that has the Air of a more certain Account, when he ſays, that it is 
the Juice of a kind of Tithymal, which grows in Cambodia, and which climbs 
up the talleſt Trees in the manner of Ivy, growing up above their Tops; but 
Bontius only ſpeaks by Hearſay in this, he never ſaw the Plant he ſpeaks of, 
nor indeed does any ſuch Plant yield the Gamboge. 5 1 
Gamboge is in Reality the Produce of two Trees, both call'd by the Indians 
Carcapulli. Theſe are both of the ſame Genus: They are of the number of the 
Arbores Pomifere fruftu Corticoſo Molliore of Ray. The firſt of them is call'd 
the Carcapuili of Acoſta, and is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus under the 
Name of Caddam Pulli. It is a tall and large Tree, ſpreading into a multitude 
of Branches, and thoſe very full of Leaves. Its Stem grows to ſuch a Size, 
that two Men can ſometimes hardly fathom it; the Wood is white, the Bark 
alſo is whitiſh, or yellowiſh within, but of a reddiſh Colour on the outſide, 
and ſomewhat blackiſh juſt at the Surface. The Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and are 
of an oblong Figure, broadeſt in the Middle, and ſmaller at each End, and 
terminate in a Point inclining to one Side; they are of a thick and firm Texture, 
and of an acid Taſte. The Flowers are ſmall, and conſiſt of four roundiſh 
Petals ; they are of a yellowiſh red Colour, and they ſtand on the Extremities 
of the Branches. The Fruit is large, of the Bigneſs of an Orange ; yellow, and 
- omamented with eight, nine, or ten prominent Ribs, and with a Crown on the 
Head: When theſe Fruits are thoroughly ripe they loſe their Yellowneſs, and 
become white ; they are of a ſweetiſh x ſomewhat acid Taſte ; the Seeds are 
contained in the midſt of the Pulp, and are flatted and of a bluiſh Colour. _ 
The other Species of this Tree is the Carcapulli of Dr. Bry, and others, and. 
zs deſcribed by Herman in his Notes on the Hortus Malabaricus under the Name 
of the Kanna Ghoraka, id eſt, Ghoraka dulcis Curgalenſibus, the other being call'd 
ſimply Gborata. This is wholly like the former in every Reſpect, except that 
the Fruit is not larger than a Cherry. 3 Fs 5 
Herman informs us, that both theſe Trees being wounded in the Trunk and 
Branches, afford the Gamboge, but that which is obtained from the laſt Species 
is prefer d, as being much milder in its Operation than the other. They both 
grow in the Iſland of Ceylon, and in Cambaia and China. Dr. Richer met with 
a Tree in the American Iſlands, particularly in Cayenne, which was of the Size 
of an Oak, and which naturally exſudated a Juice perfectly the ſame with 
Gamboge. By the Size of this Tree it may have been the ſame with one- 
of the Eaſt-Indian Kinds, but we have no Deſcription to aſſure us of that. In 
the Faſt-Indies, after they have wounded the Trees, they let the Juice, which 
runs out, harden a little in the Sun, and when it is of the Conſiſtence of Wax, 
they work it up in their Hands, and form it into the Cakes and Rolls we ſee it 
1 L her which they expoſe it to the Air till perfectly dry, and then they ſend 
Arnold Syen, in his Commentaries on 38 Hortus Malalaci - is for wh 
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the Credit of Bontius, b 2 two Kinds of Gamboge: He tells us, that 
the 9 procur'd theſe Trees is different from the common King, 
which he ſays is procur'd from the Plant deſcribed by Bontius, but this is un. 
warrantable z and Hermans, who was upon the 8 declares againſt it. Gam. 
boge is not uſed in Medicine in the Eaft- Indies, | ut only as a Paint; they dif. 
ſolve it in Linſeed Oil for this Purpoſe; but the Painters know its Virtues as a 
Purge however, and when they have a mind for a Doſe of Phyſic, they ſome- 
times ſwallow a little of their yellow Colour. The Fruit of the firſt King, 
which is of the Size of an Orange, is in great Eſteem in the Eaf, both in their 
Foods and as a Medicine. It is dry'd and carried all over the Country, they 
give it to Women who have the Fluor Albus, and to Men who have Stillicidia 
from exceſſive Venery, and it is ſaid with great Succeſs. It is ſomewhat ſingular, 
that the Fruit of a Tree, whoſe Juice is a violent Purge, ſhould be aſtringent. 
A Pound of Gamboge, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields firſt a little more than an 
Ounce of a ſomewhat turbid Liquor, of an auſtere and ſubacid Taſte, and with 
much the Smell and Flavour of bitter Almonds ; after this comes over about an 
Ounce and a half of a reddiſh acid Liquor, of an auſtere Tafte, and very pun- 
t on the Tongue; after this about an Ounce and a quarter of a browniſh 
Liquor, partly acid and partly urinous; then a little more than two Ounces of 
a limpid and thin Oil of a browniſh Colour; and finally about three Quarters 
of an Ounce of a thick Oil, heavier than Water. The Remainder in the Re- 
tort is a light and ſpungy black Coal, which calcined in an open Fire and 
lixiviated, yields about twelve Grains of a fix d Salt, but that of the Sal Solfus, 
not of the alkaline Kind. Gamboge held to the Flame of a Candle when it 
takes Fire burns with a white ſtrong Flame, but with a great deal of Smoak; 
alſo when diſſolved in Spirit of Wine the Solution is not perfect, for there re- 
mains about a ſixth Part untouched by that Menſtruum, but this is readily 
taken up by Water, or by Oil of Tartar. Gamboge being diſſolved in Water, 
on mixing the Solution with Oil of Tartar, or with Lime- Water, a red Colour 
is produced inſtead of the yellow one, from the Expanſion of the ſulphureous 
Parts, in the fame manner as it is produced by mixing either of theſe Liquors 
with a Solution of mineral Sulphur. * 5 
Some have imagined from a Solution of Gamboge turning Syrup of Violets 
een, that this Gum muſt contain a large Portion of an alkaline Salt, but no 
ſuch Salt appears on the Analyſis; and as to the green Colour which is ſup- 
1 comp to indicate it, it is no other than what is produced by mixing any other 
' blue and yellow Colours together. =D 
Gamboge is a very rough and ſtrong Purge, it operates both by Vomit and 
Stool, and both Ways with a great deal of Violence, but yet without griping 
and it operates almoſt inſtantaneouſly on being ſwallow'd. The Violence of 
the Operation of Gamboge has made many condemn it, and ſpeak very 
vehemently againſt its Uſe; but among theſe very People ſeveral have after. 
wards alter'd their Minds, and frequently uſed it. Horſtius, Hechftetter, and 
ethers, are Inſtances of this, who after railing at it in Print, acknowledge, th 
they afterwards got into the Uſe of it, and found it an excellent Medicine. It 
requires Caution and Judgment indeed in the adminiſtring it, but thoſe who 
know how to give it properly, find it an excellent Remedy in Droplics, 
Cachexies, Jaundices, Aſthmas, Catarrhs, and in the worſt cutaneous —_— 
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beſides ita Readineſs in Operation, and its not griping as moſt other of the 
ſtrong Purges do, it has the Advantage of being neither offenſive to the Taſte 
nor Smell, and of working in a very ſmall Doſe. | | 

Its Doſe is from two or three Grains to fix, eight, or ten: Clufius carries it 
25 far as twenty, but this is not adviſeable. The Indians are leſs nice in the 
Quantity, they throw a Piece of it as big as a Nutmeg into a Glaſs of Water 
over Night, and drink off the Liquor the next Morning, let it have diſſolved 
what it will of it; though a great Part of the Gum always remains at the Bot- 
tom in this Cafe, the Doſe is a very violent one, and is ſuch as would by no 
means do in this Country. Four Grains of it generally operate briſkly by 
Stool without vomiting :. Eight or ten Grains uſually vomit briſkly, and purge 
downwards afterwards; a Doſe that will occaſion vomiting at firſt, will paſs 
quietly downwards when r afterwards, as is neceſſary in many Caſes : If 
given in Form of Bolus, it uſually vomits more certainly than if diſſolved in 
ſome aqueous Fluid: It is obſerved ſcarce ever to vomit any Body if given 
with Calomel. It is liable indeed to the ſame Accidents that all the other 
ſtrong Purges are, and they may be guarded againſt in this in the ſame manner 
& in the others. Some add, to prevent its operating by Vomit, a few Drops 
of Oil of Sulphur, or of Spirit of Vitriol : Others correct it with the Fume of 
Sulphur, the Juice of Quinces, or the Spices, as Mace, Cinnamon, and the like; or 
with their eſſential Oils; but all theſe Correctives are not ſufficient to prevent its 
operating by Vomit if taken in large Doſes, and therefore the moderating the 
Quantity anſwers the Purpoſe better than them all. NV 


CHAPTER VI. 
Oriun. 


PIUM is an inſpiſſated Juice, partly of the reſinous, partly of the 
5 gummy Kind. It is brought to us in Cakes or Maſſes, uſually of a 
toundiſh Figure, flatted and covered with Poppy Leaves. Theſe. are of un- 
certain Sizes, but uſually they are about an Inch thick, and their Weight 
is from eight Ounces to a Pounſ c. 8 
Opium is very heavy, of a denſe Texture, not perfectly dry, but more or 

leſs ſoft, and commonly eaſily receiving an Impreſſion from the Finger; it is 
tough and hard to break; its Colour is a browniſh yellow, ſo very dark and 
duſky, that at firſt Sight in the Maſs it appears black: Its Smell is very un- 

Pleaſant, of a dead faint Kind; and its Taſte very bitter, and very acrid. 

It is inflammable, yet it is in great Part ſoluble in Water. It is brought to 
us from Natalia, from Agypt, and from the Eaſt- Indies; and is to be choſen 
moderately firm, not too ſoft, as our Druggiſts often render it, by keeping it in 
damp Vaults to encreaſe its Weight; its Smell and Taſte muſt be very ſtrong, 
and Care muſt be taken that there is no dirty, or ſtony Matter in it. ; 
The Europeans for many Ages eſteemed the Thebaic Opium. greatly ſuperior 
to that of Aſia Minor, or the Eaſt-Indies, but at preſent there is no Diſtinction 
made; but Opium that is not too dry and friable, and that has a good Smell, 
and has no accidental Foulneſſes mix d among it, is all eſteem'd of equal 


Value. 
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The Plant which affords Opium is one of the Polyandria Monopynia of 
Linnæus, and one of the Herbe flore tetrapetalo anomale of Ray; and is deſcrib. 
ed by all the botanical Writers under the Name of the white Garden Poppy 
the Papaver bortenſe ſemine albo, Papaver ſativum Dioſcoridis, and Papaver album 
Plinii. The Root is as thick as one's Finger, bitter to the Taſte, and full of a 
milky Juice, as is alſo every other Part of the Plant. The Stalk grows to four 
or five Feet in Height; the Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Lettice : 
the Flower is large and white, conſiſting of four great Petals, which fall off in a 
few Days; the Fruit which ſucceeds this is roundiſh or oval, of the Bigneſs of 
an Apple, covered with a Crown, and containing a multitude of kidney-ſhap'q 
Seeds, adhering to little Lamelle. 10 
The Fields of Afia Minor are in many Places ſown with the white Poppy, as 
ours are with Corn. When the Heads grow toward Maturity, but are yet ſoft, 
green, and full of Juice, they make Inciſions in them, and from every one of 
theſe there flow a few Drops of a milky Juice, which ſoon hardens into a ſolid 
Conſiſtence : Theſe Drops are gather'd with great Care, and are the fineſt 
Opium. Tournefort tells us; that after they have obtained all they can this 
Way, they bruiſe the Heads and expreſs their Juice, and by this means get a | 
much larger Quantity; but Bellonius, who had been through the ſame Places 
where Tournefort was, ſays not a Word about this Opium procured by Ex. 
preſſion; nor does Aempfer mention any ſuch Proceſs in his treating of the 
manner of obtaining Opium in the Eaſt: Both theſe Authors make three 
Kinds of Opium, but no one of them procured in this coarſe Way. Kempfer's 
Account is this: When the Heads are near ripening they wound them with 
an Inſtrument, which is a ſort of Knife carrying five Edges, this, on being 
ſtruck into the Head, makes at once five long Cuts in it, and from theſe 
Wounds the Opium flows; and is the next Day ſcrap'd off by a Perſon who 
goes round the Field with a ſmooth Knife without any Edge, and is put up in 
a Veſſel which he carries, faſtened to his Girdle for that Purpoſe : At the ſame 
Time that this _— is collected, the oppoſite Side of the Poppy Head is 
wounded by the ſame Inſtrument uſed at firſt, and the Opium is collected from 
it the next Day in the ſame manner. . %% ð 
They diſtinguiſh however the Produce of the firſt Wounds from that of the 
| ſucceeding ones, and that with great Reaſon, for the firſt Juice afforded by the 
Plant is greatly ſuperior to what can be obtained afterwards ; they call this firſt 
flowing of the Heads Gobaar ; it has much more Virtue than the reſt, and is 
ſold at a much greater Price ; its Colour is at firſt white, but afterwards it be- 
comes yellowiſh, and when long kept of a duſky brown. The Opium 
produced from the ſecond Wounds is darker colour'd, and approaches 
to Blackneſs; it has a weaker Smell and Taſte than the former; after this they 
often wound the Heads again, and from this third Operation obtain more 
Opium, bur it is black, and of very little Value. 
After they have collected the Opium, the manner of their preparing it is 
this: They moiſten it with a ſmall Quantity of Water, or of Honey, and 
work it a long Time upon a flat, hard, and ſmooth Board, with a thick and 
ſtrong Inſtrument of the ſame Wood, till it becomes of the Conſiſtence of 
Pitch; finally, they work it up with their Hands, and form it into Cakes or 
Rolls for Sale. Multitudes of People are continually employed in this Pre. 
paration 
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tion of Opium, and they have ſeveral Ways of doing it. On ſome Oc- 
caſions they add a great deal more Honey than is barely neceſſary to reduce the 
Opium to a Conſiſtence for working; they add theſe large Quantities of it with 
Intent to correct the diſagreeable Taſte of the Opium, and reduce it to a Con- 
ſiſtence afterwards by Heat. They alſo ſometimes make it up with a Mixture 
of Nutmeg, Mace, Cinnamon, and Cardamom Seeds. The former Prepa- 
ration they call Behrs, and this latter Pholonia, whence the Term Philonium 
Perſicum uſed by Meſue: Others omit the Spices, and work it up with a large 
Portion of Saffron and Ambergreaſe; and beſides theſe general Methods, 
People who prepare it for their own private Uſe have a multitude of others, 
which they make uſe of at Pleaſure ; but none of theſe Preparations of this 
Drug ever get into eur Druggiſts Shops, what we have being the mere crude 
Juice, or at the utmoſt ſuch as has been work*d up with Water, or with a 
ſmall Portion of Honey, no more than ſufficient to bring it into Form. 
The Antients diſtinguiſhed two Kinds of this inſpiſſated Juice of the Poppy; 
the one was the Juice obtained by wounding the Poppy Heads, as already de- 
| ſcribed, this they call'd Meconos Opos, and afterwards by way of Eminence 
con: The other was a Juice extracted from the whole Plant bruiſed and 
preſs*d, this they call'd Meconium : they tell us the Meconium was vaſtly weaker 
than the Opium: At preſent we know nothing of, this ſecond fort of Opium, 

it has been pretended that the Turks diſtinguiſn it, and that they ſend us none 
but the Opium made by Exprefſion from the Heads, keeping the Juice pro- 
cured by only wounding the Head for their own Uſe, but there is no ſort of 
Truth in this. There 1s no Opium prepared otherwiſe than by wounding the 
Poppy Heads and collecting the Juice, nor is there any other Opium ſold or 
uſed in Conſtantinople, than the ſame Kind which is ſent over in Cakes to us. 
The Perſians who diſtinguiſh three Kinds, as we have obſerved, underſtand 
by their Diſtinctions only the Opium of the firſt, ſecond, and third Cutting; 
they never make any by Expreſſion. They have indeed a Drink made of the 
Heads and Leaves of the Poppy by Infuſion, which they call Cacgnar, but this 
is only made occaſionally, and never reduced to the State of an Extract; they 
prepare this Drink either by boiling the Leaves, or infuſing the Heads, after 
bruiſing them in Water; they alfo make up ſeveral cordial Electuaries, of which 
Opium is the Baſis, and which they take to give them Spirits. 
A Pound of Opium, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields ſomewhat more than ſix 
Ounces of a Liquor, partly acid and partly urinous ; and ſomewhat more than 
an Ounce of a thick Oil. The Remainder in the Retort, though weighing 
near eight Ounces, will be reduced by calcining in an open Fire to about an 


may be procured by Lixiviation. Pitcairn diſcovered an alkaline urinous Salt 
in Opium, but he was miſtaken in ſuppoſing this the only Salt in this Drug: 
An acid Salt is alſo contained in it, and that in no ſmall Portion, as ap- 
= not only by this Diſtillation, but by pouring a Solution of Opium in 
ater on ſome of the Liquors liable to be chang*d by Acids, for they are 
affected in the ſame manner by it as by other Acids, and that in no ſlight De- 
gree. While Medicines were divided into the Clafſes of cold and hot by the 
medical Writers, Opium gave them great Trouble to know how to range it: 


Some from its affecting the Head and bringing on Sleep, troubling the Re- 
\ 885 ſpiration, 


Ounce of Aſhes; and from theſe more than two Drams of a fix'd alkaline Salt 


| himſelf however plainly knew better than either his Cotemporaries, or theſe his 


into Uſe, after it had long been rejected as a Poiſon. Sylvius de la Boe follow'd 


and diſcutient, and greatly promotes Suppuration; if long kept u 


Application it allays Pain, and even occaſions Sleep, but theſe Effects are 


the Skull, it has been known to leave the moſt terrible Effects in this Ap- 
plication, and even to bring on Death itſelf. V 


in an immoderate one; a moderate Doſe of Opium is generally under a Grain, 


it occaſions in others is pleaſant and refreſhing ; it ſometimes ſtops vomiting» 
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ſpiration, and even bringing on Death in a too large Doſe, declared it not only 
cold, but cold in the fourth Degree; and others obſerving its acrid and burn. 
ing Taſte declared it hot; nor were they more agreed about its Virtues ang 
Ule, than about the Claſs it was to be placed in; ſome call'd it a Poiſon. 
and ordered it to be wholly rejected, and others thought it the greateſt of all 
Medicines. Diaſcorides acknowledges, that in his Time many People were 
afraid to uſe it, even externally. 

Galen ſpeaks of it as a deſperate Medicine, always attended with ill Effects, 
yet ſometimes neceſſary in Caſes of the utmoſt Extremity ; and many of the 
People who came long after him continued in the ſame Opinion. Dioſcorides 


Succeſſors; he talks of giving Pills of it of a Grain or two in Weight, 
which he ſays in a miraculous manner took off Pain, and occaſioned Sleep, 

and that without any ill Conſequences ; though he acknowledges, that impry- 
dently given in large Doſes it would do the utmoſt Miſchief. 


Among the Moderns Platerus was one of the firſt who ventured to bring it 


his Steps, and was fo charm'd with the Virtues of this Drug, that he often de- 
clar'd he would not practiſe Phyſic without the Uſe of it. At preſent it is in 
great Eſteem, and there is ſcarce any ſimple Medicine that might not m 
conveniently be ſpared than it. Apply d externally it is emollient, — 
the Skin 
it takes off the Hair, and it always occaſions an Itching in it; ſometimes it 
exulcerates it and raiſes little Bliſters, if apply'd to a tender Part. Laid on 
the Perinaum it promotes venereal Inclinations, and ſometimes on external 


very uncertain. It muſt by no means be apply'd to the Head at the Sutures of 


Opium taken internally is to be conſider'd as taken in a proper Doſe, or 
though according to the Circumſtances two Grains, or even three, may be with- 
in the Limits of this Denomination. Cuſtom will make People bear a Dram 
or more as a moderate Doſe, but in that Caſe Nature is vitiated, and nothing 
is to be judged in regard to others from it. Opium exerts its Operation very 
ſoon after the taking; if given diſſolved it operates in half an Hour; if in a 
ſolid Form, as in Pills or the like, it is ſometimes an Hour and a half firſt. Its 
firſt Effect in this Caſe is the making the Patient cheartul, as if he had drank 
moderately of Wine; it removes Melancholy, and renders the Perſon bold and 
above the Fear of Danger ; the Turks for this Reaſon always take it when they 
are going to Battle in a larger Doſe than ordinary. It quiets the Spirits, after 
this, caſes Pain and diſpoſes to Sleep, and ſtops Hæmorrhages in many Caſes; 
it promotes Sweating, and is a Provocative to Venery, and in general it takes 
greater Effect on Women and Children, than on Men. The great Intent with 
which we give Opium is to procure Sleep, this is of the number of the Effects it 
uſually produces, but it does not always doit. Many People, in whatever 
Condition, ſleep leſs after taking Opium than they would have done; the Sleep 


2 : but . 


but it ſometimes alſo occaſions it; it renders the Concoction of the Food 


in the Stomach flower, and much abates the natural Appetite ; it may be- 
ſides theſe be occaſionally attended, even when given in moderate Doſes, with 


many other Symptoms, and ſome of them very hard ones, but theſe may 
generally be accounted for, from the peculiar Circumſtances of the Patient. 

After the Effect of a Doſe of Opium is over, the Pain it was given to abate 
returns, and that generally in a more violent manner than before, unleſs the 
Patient has ſweat freely in his Sleep, which ſometimes happens, but not always 
the Spirits which had been elevated by it become lower than before, and the 
Pulſe languid; there often is alſo an Itching of the Skin, and ſometimes 
ſeveral Stools. 5 
An immoderate Doſe of Opium brings on a ſort of Drunkenneſs, much like that 
occaſioned by an immoderate Quantity of ſtrong Liquors: Chearfulneſs, and loud 
Laughter at firſt, then a Relaxation of the Limbs, a loſs of Memory, and Light- 
| headedneſs z then Vertigoes, Dimneſs of the Eyes, with a Laxity of the Cornea 
and a Dilatation of the Pupills, a Slowneſs of the Pulſe, Redneſs of the Face, 
Relaxation of the under Jaw, ſwelling of the Lips, difficulty of Breathing, 
painful Erection of the Penis, Convulſions, cold Sweats, and finally Death. 
People who eſcape Death are uſually relieved either by a great number of 
Stools or by profuſe Sweats, ſmelling ſtrongly of Opium. 
People who have accuſtomed themſelves to an immoderate Uſe of Opium 
are ſubject to Relaxations and Weakneſſes of all the Parts of the Body; they 
xe apt to be faint, idle, and thoughtleſs, n and un- 
comfortable State, except juſt after they have taken a freſh Doſe; they loſe 
their Appetite, and in fine grow old before their Time. It is not eaſy how- 
ever to break h a Cu of this Kind, the People who have attempted 
it have found themſelves miſerably low ſpirited, and on flying to Wine, or 
ſtronger Liquors, for Relief, have found their Effect by no means com- 
parable to that of Opium; ſo that they have generally been reduced to a Neceſ- 
my of having Recourſe to it again. a | 1 

The Antients, who eſteem'd Opium cold, in ſuch a Degree as to approach to 
the Nature of a Poiſon, were fond of the Notion of correcting it with warm 
Medicines, and ſuch as prevented the Coagulation of the Blood. And among 
the Moderns, many have thought of what they call Correctives for it, which 
have been calculated to prevent the particular Miſchieſs they apprehended 
trom it. 5 ; DE 

Caſtor and Saffron have been recommended by ſome to correct its nar- 
cotic Quality ; others have recommended Vinegar, Lemon Juice, Spirit of 
Vitriol, Oil of Sulphur, and the other Acidsz and others the alkaline Salts, 
both of the fix'd and the volatile Kind: Others have recommended Wine, 
and other fermented Liquors, or the Spirits diſtill'd from them: Some have 
had Recourſe to the Effect of Fermentation on the Opium itſelf, and others 
have attempted it by roaſting. As we at preſent however preſcribe Opium 


principally as an Anodyne and Soporific, it a $ to be a very abſurd At- 

2 Ma it of — Qualities * is — nothing to be fear d from 

Opium given in a proper Doſe, and no other Preparation is neceſſary or proper, 

beſide the ſeparating it from any accidental Foulneſſes it may have among it, 

which is done by diffolving it in Water, and after ſtraining it inſpiſſating that 
= | over 


over the Fire to a proper Conſiſtence ; this is what is call'd the Extra9um 
Thebaicum, and is the only rational Preparation of Opium when meant to be 
given- without Addition. oc 

As Opium however conſiſts of two different Subſtances, a reſinous and a gum. 
mous one, though theſe will be taken up together in a coarſe Way in Water ſo 
as to paſs the Strainer as in the former Operation; yet when a clear Tincture 
or Laudanum is required, Care is to be taken of the Nature of the Men- 
ſtruum: Water in this Caſe takes up all the gummous Parts, but on Sub. 
lidence it leaves the reſinous behind; and Spirit of Wine, though it diſſolves 
the reſinous Part, leaves the gummous. Wine or Proof Spirit come nearer 
diſſolving the whole than either abſolutely ſpirituous, or abſolutely aqueous 
Menſtruums. A Tincture of Opium, made in rectify'd Spirit, violently affects 
the Head, and ſometimes brings on a Delirium; whereas that in Water acts 
more placidly, and gives a quiet and pleaſant _ 

Vinegar almoſt entirely diſſolves Opium, but Ze Mort obſerved a very odd 
Effect from this Tincture, which was, that it often brought on Suppreſſions 
of Urine. A Tincture made from Opium with alkaline Salts, is found to 
have very little Effect in procuring Sleep: Made with the volatile Alkalis, as 


Spirit of Sal Armoniac, and the like, though it does not procure Sleep, it is 


very ſudorific, and may be a very uſeful Medicine in particular Caſes. 
| Upon the whole however Water ſeems to be the true and proper Solvent 
of Opium for internal Uſe, the Laudanum prepared with it being liable to none 
of the Objections raiſed againſt the other Kinds. Le Mort and Wedelins are 
both of this Opinion: And Jones, a Writer of our own Nation, calls Water 
Laudanum the greateſt of all Panaceas. It is certain that the Reſin of the 
Opium is loſt in this Preparation, but perhaps *tis beſt to be without it. We 
ſee by the Laudanums made with Spirits which can take up this Reſin, that 
it is the Part of the Opium moſt of all capable of producing bad Effects. Be- 
| fide the Uſe of Opium alone in its ſolid Form, and in the ſeveral Kinds of 
Laudanum, it is almoſt continually given in other Forms, and combined with 
other Medicines, as it is an Ingredient in a great number of the principal 
Compoſitions of the Shops. 1 TY | 


CHAPTER V. 
. CAaTECHvU, 1 — 
Catechu, commonly call'd Japan Earth. 


NATECHU, commonly but very improperly call'd Terra Japonica in 

the Shops, is a concreted vegetable Juice, partly of the gummy, partly 

of the reſinous Kind. The Name of Japan Earth was doubly improper for it 
as it is not an Earth, nor indeed is a Produce of that Country, none of it being 
met with in Japan but what has been brought thither from elſewhere. | 

The common Terra Faponica of the Shops is brought to us in large flat 

Cakes of am irregular Figure, and from an Inch to two or more in Thicknels ; 

it is conſiderably hard; its Colour is a duſky purpliſh brown, often approach- 

ing to Blackneſs on the outſide but paler within; theſe Maſſes are of a very. 

irregular Structure, ſometimes very denſe and compact, ſometimes mo 

; 2 They 
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They ſhew a ſmooth but not gloſſy Surface on breaking, and are not at all 
tranſparent; and they not unfrequently have Dirt and Sand among them. 
There is however beſide this another Kind of Terra Japonica ſometimes met 
with in the Shops, but rarely ; it is of a much paler Colour than the other, and 
is perfectly clean and fine: We meet with it in ſmaller Maſſes, and thoſe of a 
laminated Structure, or compoſed of great numbers of fine thin Flakes, lying 
regularly over one another; this is vaſtly the more valuable Kind, but it is 
very rare; the other is generally ſo foul that it ought to be diſſolved in Water, 
and inſpiſſated to the Form of a ſolid Extract before it is uſed. 

Terra Japonica has no Smell, but its Taſte is very ſingular, it is auſtere and 
aſtringent on firſt taking into the Mouth, but it afterwards becomes very ſweet 
and pleaſant. The finer Kind of Terra Faponica very readily melts in the 
Mouth, and is extremely pleaſant to the Taſte ; the other melts much more 
ſlowly and is gritty between the Teeth, and frequently has a burnt Taſte. 
We have the Terra Fapenica from Malabar, Surat, Pegu, and ſome other Parts 
of the Eaſt- Indies. What gave riſe to the vulgar Error of ſuppoſing this Drug 
an Earth, was the Account the People who brought it over gave of it; they 
knew nothing of its Origin, and from its dirty look and dry friable Texture, 
and the Shape and Figure of the Maſſes they received it in, they ſuppoſed it 
to be an Earth: At preſent however there is no Body but knows that it is a ve- 
getable Product, which is eaſily prov'd by grinding it in Water, in which Caſe 
it is diſſolved, and paſſes the filter which no Earth will do; it is alſo inflam- 
mable, and burns almoſt entirely away, leaving but a very ſmall Quantity of 
Aſhes behind it. )) 8 e | 

The Indians call this Drug Khaath, Cate, Catechu, Caerchu, and Caſtjoe; they pre- 
pare it from the Parts of ſeveral different Trees of the ſame n Virtue, and 
therefore it is, that the ſeveral Parcels of it among them are ſo very different 
from one another. Garcias deſcribes one of the Trees from which they pro- 

cure it, which he tells us is as tall as an Aſh, and has Leaves like the Turmeric, 
which are green all the Year : He adds, that it is prickly, and that they do not 
Prepare the Catechu from this alone, but with the Admixture of many other 

Ingredients. Bontius alſo deſcribes this Tree, and adds to the Circumſtances of 
its being prickly, and ever green, that its Fruit is round, of the Bigneſs of a 
Bean, of a purple Colour, and that it contains three or four Nuts, ſo hard 
that they are not to be broke without a Hammer: He tells us, that the Catechu 
is made by boiling, from the Leaves and Bark of this Tree; and both he and 
Garcias are firm in the Opinion, that this is the Lycium of the Antients. 
Herbert de Jager tells us, that the Lycrum Indicum of Garcias or Catechu, is not 
the Produce of any one Tree, but that the Indians prepare it from all the 
Species bf Acacia, which have a red Bark of an aſtringent Taſte, and from 
many other Trees and Plants, the Juice of which is of an aſtringent Kind, and 
. Can be procured in the ſame Way by boiling in Water. All the Juices thus 
prepared, he tells us, are call'd Kaath or Catechu there, but that the moſt 
eſteem'd Kind is prepar'd from a Species of Acacia, call'd by the Natives Kher, 
and Kbadira; this is a prickly Acacia, very much branch'd and cover'd on the 
Trunk, and large Branches with a whitiſh grey Bark, and on the young Shoots 
With a red one. The Leaves are of the pinnated Kind, and the Pinnz very 
{mall ; the Author did not ſee either the Flowers or the Fruit, but he _ 
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that the People of Pegu made all their Catechu from it, and that this was 
diſperſed in great Quantities all over the Eaſt. 5 
The Indians of different Places prepare in this manner their Terra Japonica, as 
we call it, from the Decoctions and Juices of very different Trees, and ſome of 
all the ſeveral Kinds probably comes over at Times to us: What we generally 
meet with however, and what may be call'd the genuine Terra Japonica or 
Catechu of our Shops, is the Produce of a Tree call'd the Areca, different 
from all the former, and more in Eſteem in many Parts of the Indies than any 
of them for this Purpoſe. - | Es 
The Areca is of the Palm Kind, and is deſcribed by botanical Writers under 
the Name of Palma cujus fructus ſeſſilis faufel dicitur, Areca ffve faufet, and 
Areca Palme foliis. Herbert de Jager beforementioned, and Jaannes Otho Helbigius, 
who had both been on the Spot where the Terra Japonica was made, and 
who have publiſhed an Account of it in the German Ephemerides, agree, 
that this is one of the moſt famous Trees in the Country for yielding it; and 
indeed of late we are informed, that very little is ſent into Europe but what 
is made of it. CEE os ons rn . 
It is a tall and lofty Tree; its Root is black on the Surface, and has a great 
number of reddiſh or yellowiſh Fibres : Its Trunk rarely exceeds five or fix 
Inches at the Baſe, and is gradually ſmaller to the Top ; it is naked, and is 
cover'd with ſo ſmooth a Rind, that the Natives are obliged to tye Ropes 
round it, at certain Diſtances, to aſſiſt them in climbing it: The Leaves are 
collected in Cluſters at the Top of the Tree, and form a Head larger than the 
Trunk, from which the outermoſt breaking away hang down horizontally ; 
they are two or three Feet long, and are compoſed of a multitude of 
other long and narrow Leaves placed in Pairs. From the Alæ of the Leaves 
there iſſue out a ſort of Caſes one from each Leaf, which include the Pedicles 
that ſuſtain the Fruit and Flowers ; theſe are near two Feet in Length, hollow 
on one Side and convex on the other; their Surface is ſmooth, and there runs 
along the Center of the hollow'd Part a ſtrait Line, at which, when ripe, they 
burſt longitudinally ; they are of a*greeniſh white at firſt on the outſide, but 
afterwards of a yellowiſh Colour, and they are always whitiſh within. Of the 
Pedicles incloſed in theſe Capſules, ſome are thick and ſtrong, and have the 
Rudiments of the Fruits on their lower Parts; others are thin and ſlender, and 
have two Rows of Male Flowers on their oppoſite Sides. The Fruit while 
young and tender is whitiſh, ſoft, of a gloſſy Surface, and is faſtened to the 
Stalk by a white Pedicle; they are not round at this Time but of an angular 
Figure, and are in great Part cover'd with the Leaves of the Cup, which are of 
an oblong Form, and laid over one another: In the midſt of the Pulp of this 
Fruit there is a Quantity of a limpid Fluid, of a ſtrongly aſtringent Taſte: As 
the Pulp of the Fruit by Degrees encreaſes, afterwards this Humor decreaſes, 
till at length there is none of it left: There is then a white medullary Sub- 
ſtance form'd as the Pulp grows hard, and the Rind of the Fruit then becomes 
yellowiſh, or of a yellowiſh brown: In fine, when the Fruit is perfectly ripened, 
it is of a roundiſh but ſomewhat oblong Shape, and much reſembles a date 
Fruit; it ſwells out in the Middle, and is ſmaller at the Baſe and at the Top; 
it conſiſts of a ſmooth membranaceous Rind, tolerably thick, and of a browniſh 


yellow Colour; and under this is contained a pulpy Matter, of a ſort of 2 
| olo 


1 


Colour while freſh, but in drying it becomes lax, fibrous or lanuginous, and of 

a yellowiſh Colour; and within this is the Seed or Kernel, which is what we 

| ſometimes meet with in the Cabinets of Collectors, under the Name of the 
Fruit of the Areca, and which is there generally ſuppoſed to be the whole 
Fruit. PD 

This Kernel, when the fibrous Subſtance that was once the Pulp of the Fruit 
is thoroughly dry, eaſily ſeparates from it and falls out; it is about the Size 
of a Nutmeg, and is uſually of a turbinated Form, flatted on one Part and 
riſing into an orbicular, or more or leſs conic Form on the other; it is ſome- 

' what rough or ſtriated on the Surface, of a yellowiſh brown Colour, often with 
ſome Mixture of Reddiſhneſs in it, making it approach to a Cinnamon Colour; 
it is ſolid within, and is there variegated or marbled in the manner of the Nut- 
meg; its Taſte is aromatic and aftringento 3 

The Indians are extremely fond of the Fruit of this Tree: When they do not 
make Catechu of it, they chew it with the Catechu made from other Trees, 
and mix'd with a little Lime, and with the Leaves of Betle. When they make 
their Kaath or Catechu from it, as is now done in great Quantity in many 
Places, they do it in this manner. They collect the Areca Nuts while they 

are unripe and cut them inte two or three Pieces each, and then boil them for 
about four Hours in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, to which they add a little 

Lime made of burnt Shells; the Pieces of the Fruit in this Time will have ac- 

- quired a purpliſh Colour; the Decoction which is by that Time very ſtrong, 
is ſtrained off hot and ſet by to ſettle, when it is cold they pour it off gently 
from the thick Mattter which has ſubſided to the Bottom of the Veſſel, this 
they carefully take out and expoſe to the Sun to dry; they mix nothing elſe 
with it, but when dry'd they call it, as they do the other Kinds, Naath or Catechu, 

and uſe it as they do the others. Beſide this ſimple Kind of Terra Faponica 
prepared from the Fruit of the Areca, they ſometimes add to the Decoction, 

the Bark of the Acacia before deſcribed, which they have before kept macerat- 
ed in Water for ſeveral Days; and when they have made an Extract from both 
the Decoctions, they form it into Cakes or Rolls at Pleaſure. 

The richer People add alſo to the Decoction many other Ingredients, ſuch - 
as Cardamom Seeds, Lignum Aloes, Mufk, and Ambergriſe, and when this 
is done they form the Extract into little Globules, or into larger, flat, or round 
Cakes; ſometimes into the Figures of Flies, and other Inſects; and ſome- 
times into that of Flowers, and the like; and uſe it to ſweeten their Breath, 

taking a little Piece at a Time into their Mouths for that Purpoſe. Theſe are 

generally ſo highly ſcented as to be offenſive to us, but the Eaſtern Nations 
are fond of Perfumes: The Catechu of the Areca, that is in the rude Maſs, 
not wrought up into theſe Forms, rarely has any other Ingredient but the 

Nur itſelf. = = e 

Garcias and Bontius both tell us, that the unripe Areca Nut has an intoxi- 
cating Quality like that of Wine. The Indians chew it frequently in this 

State, partly for the Pleaſure of this Intoxication, partly to ſweeten their 

Breath, faſten their Teeth, and ſtrengthen the Stomach. They know it as 

an Aftringent alſo very well, and take it to ſtop Fluxes of all Kinds; as they 

do alſo the ſimple Catechu prepared by Decoction from it. | 
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The ſimple Extract of the Areca, or the Terra Japonica of our Shops, is 
a very valuable Aſtringent. It ſtrengthens the Stomach, aſſiſts Digeſtion 
and ſtops Fluxes, Diarrhœas, and even Dyſenteries, as alſo Hzmorrhages 
of all Kinds, and particularly Profluvia of the Menſes. It is alſo found of 
great Service in the Diabetes, and in inveterate Coughs ariſing from a ſharp 
Humour affecting the Parts. Its Doſe is from five or ſix Grains to a Scruple 
but more may be taken without Danger. It may be given in almoſt any F orm, 
but none is ſo good as the taking ſmall Pieces of it at a time into the Mouth, 
and letting them gradually go down, ſupplying others in their Stead as they 
are ſwallowed. - | os 
Many Authors are very ready to affirm, that the Catechu of the Moderns 
is the / Boi with the Lycium of the Ancients, but it ſeems a Point not eafily | 

aſcertained : Dioſcorides, Galen, and Pliny all mention two Kinds of the Lycium, 
the one brought from Cappadocia, the other from India. The firſt they tell us, 
was a Juice extracted from a prickly Tree with thick Leaves like thoſe of the 
Box, and with a Fruit ſmall, black, round, light, like a Pepper Corn in Ap- 
pearance, and of a bitter Taſte. They ſay this Tree grew in Lycia and other 
Places, and they call it Lycium and Pyxacantha, The Lycium they ſay was 
prepared from a Decoction of the Branches and Roots of this Tree firſt bruiſed ; 
the ſtrong Decoction of theſe they inſpiſſated over the Fire, and when dry, 
they tell us it was formed into Maſſes which were black on the outſide, and 
reddiſh within; but that this new Surface ſoon became black too; the Smell 
was not unpleaſant, and the Taſte bitter and aſtringent. This was the Cappa- 
docian Lycium of the Greeks, which they tell us they alſo made ſometimes from 
e ͥ ũ¶  ”þ.þjOO Oc EE 
The Indian Lycium, on the other hand, was of a yellow Colour, and 
was greatly ſuperior in its Virrue to the Cappadocian. Dioſcorides relates it as 
the Opinion of thoſe times, that this was made from a Shrub called Lanchi- 
tis, that this was of the prickly kind, and grew to fix or eight Feet high. The 
Bark of this, he ſays, was red within, and the Leaves of the Shrub like thoſe 
of the Olive Tree. The Lycium of both Kinds was aſtringent and poſſeſſed 
much the ſame Virtues with our Catechu, but the Deſcriptions we have here of 
the Trees, by no means ageee with any of thoſe of which our Catechu or 
Terra Faponica is made. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
Succus GLYCYRRHIZAE, 


: Liquorice Fuice. 


IQUORICE Juice is of all the Drugs of this Claſs the moſt com- 
mon, and in the moſt frequent Uſe. It is the inſpiſſated Juice of the 
common Liquorice Root, and is brought to us in Rolls or Cakes, covered uſu- 
ally with Bay Leaves, and weighing a Quarter of a Pound, half a Pound, or 
more each. It is of an extremely compact and firm Texture, very heavy, 

- hard to break, and of a ſhining black Colour. It melts freely in the Mouth, | 
and is of a very ſweet Taſte with a little Acridneſs mixed with it. It is brought 
to us from Spain and Holland, from the firſt of which places it — the 
ame 
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Name of Spaniſh Juice. It is to be choſen firm but not tough, hard, and 
when broken, of a fine ſhining Surface; ſuch as 3 melts in the Mouth, 
and does not taſte of burning, nor leaves any harſh. or gritty Particles between 
the Teeth. 

The common Liquorice or Ghcyrrbia, the Plant from whoſe Root this Juice is 
extracted, is one of the Diadelphia Decandria of Linnæus, and one of the 
papilionaceæ of Ray. It is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the 
Name of Ghcyrrhiza radice repente, and Glycyrrhiza vulgaris Germanica, It 
has already been deſcribed in treating of its Root. It grows very abundantly 
in the Iſland of Crete, in Italy, France and Germany, but moſt abundantly 
in Spain. The manner of preparing the Liquorice there is this. They take up 
the Roots in the Month of Fuly, they clean them perfectly as ſoon as taken 
out of the Earth, and then hang them up in the Air till nearly dry; after 
this they cut them into thin Slices, and boil them in Water till the Decoction 
is extremely ſtrong ; they then preſs it hard out to obtain all the Juice they 
can from the Root. They ſet this Decoction by to ſettle a little, and when it 
has depoſited its coarſeſt Parts, they pour it off into Veſſels in which they 
evaporate it over a Fire, ſtrong at firſt, but milder afterwards, till it becomes 
of the Conſiſtence of a thick Extract; they then ſuffer the Fire to go out, and 
when the Extract is ſo cool that they can handle it, they take out large Parcels 
ol it ata time; and working them well in the Hands, they roll them out in- 
to long cylindric Maſſes, which they cut out into ſuch Lengths as they pleaſe, 
and rolling them over a Parcel of half dried Bay Leaves, they pick up enough 
of them for a Covering, and are in that Condition laid in the Sun till perfect- 
ly dried : There is great Nicety required at the End of the Evaporation to 
get the Extract to a proper Conſiſtence without letting it burn. It is this 
the Spaniards are famous for : A great deal of Liquorice * is made in other 
Places, but it is in great Part either under boiled, and conſequently ſoft, or 
it is burnt. „ 9 | 
Liquorice Juice has the ſame Virtues with the Root it is procured from. 
It is a very famous Remedy among the common People for Coughs, and all 

Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs. It is commonly taken alone, holding a 
ſmall Piece of it in the Mouth till it gradually melts there ; but the more 
agreeable Way of taking it is in Form of Lozenges, of which there are ma- 
ny Kinds which it is the Baſis of; in theſe it is mixed with other pectoral 
Ingredients, and has the Advantage of melting more eaſily in the Mouth than 
in its own Form. It is alſo an Ingredient in the Theriaca and ſome other of 
the Compoſitions of the Shops. . 5 
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CONCRETE JUICES, 
les frequently uſed in MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Acaciæ Succus, 
Acacia. 


bs HE Succus Acaciæ of the Shops is an inſpiſſated vegetable Juice of the 
gummous Kind. It is brought to us in Cakes or Maſſes of a Quarter 
of a Pound or twice as much in Weight, and is moderately heavy, and of a 
denſe Texture, not eaſily broken. It is of a duſky browniſh black Colour on 
the outſide, and of a deep yellowiſh brown, or duſky Kind of Orange Co- 
lour where freſh broken. It melts in the Mouth after ſome time holding there. 


It has very little Smell, and is of an auſtere and aſtringent, but not very dif. | 


agreeable Taſte. We have it from Agyp!, where the Cakes of it are uſually 
wrapped up in thin Bladders in order to keep them entire, and to preſerve 
them from damaging by Accidents. It is to be choſen freſh, clean, and of a 
yellowiſh Caſt within, and ſuch as will readily diffolve in Water, what is very 
dry and brittle, and of a dead black throughout, is to be regefted. 
The Tree which affords the Succus Acacie is the fame which yields the Gum 
| Arabic, and which has already been deſcribed in that Chapter. This Juice is pre- 
pared in the following manner: They collect the Pods of this Tree before they are 
ripe, and after ſpreading them abroad in a ſhady Place for two or three Days to 
give them time to evaporatefſome of their watery Parts, they cut them into three 
or four Pieces each, and throw them into a ſmall Quantity of Water, in which 
they are left for four and twenty Hours; they then bruiſe the ſoftened Pods 
with large wooden Peſtles, till they have thoroughly blended them with the 
Water, and reduced the whole to a thick Matter. More Water is then added 
by Degrees, till the whole becomes thin and fluid. In this State it is kept 
over the Fire ſome Hours without letting the Heat be ſo great as to make it 


boil; they then preſs out the Liquor, and after the groſſer Particles which |} 


paſſed the Strainer have ſubſided from it, they boil the reſt to the Conſiſtence 
of a thick Extract, diminiſhing the Fire toward the End of the Operation, as in 
the making of Liquorice Juice, to prevent Burning. When the whole is of ſuch 
a Conſiſtence that they find by Trial made with ſmall Drops taken out and 
expoſed to the Air, that it will be firm when cold, they take it from the Fire, 
and as it grows cool, they form it into Cakes ſuch as we receive it n. 
Acacia has been long known in Medicine, and has always been eſteemed a 
very valuable Aſtringent. Dioſcorides, and the Greeks in general, ſay much. 
in its Praiſe. It is certainly an Aſtringent of ſome Power. It ſtrengthens the 
Stomach, ſtops Vomitings and Diarrhœas, and is good againſt Hæmorrhages 
of all Kinds. It may be given either in Forms of a Bolus or in Draughts, 
for it readily melts with aqueous Liquors. Its Doſe is from a Scruple to two 
Scruples ; but it is rarely preſcribed at preſent, and is principally kept 3 5 
3 ops 


© 
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Shops as an Ingredient in ſome of the old Compoſitions. Though we hold it 
in ſo little Eſteem, however in Zgypt where it is prepared, Alpinus tells us 
it is in a Credit; they give it for Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, a Dram 
for a Doſe, and in the Profluvia of the Menſes or the Fluor Albus; they in- 
jet a Solution of it warm up into the Part. The Ægyptians are frequently ſub- 

to Inflammations and Defluxions of ſharp -Humours on the Eyes, and 
they uſe a Solution of this Juice as a Collyrium on theſe Occafions with 
great Succeſs. They alſo uſe it as a Gargariſm in the firſt Stage of a Quin- 


cy 3 and a Decoction of the Bark and Flowers of the Tree with ſome of this 


Juice diſſolved in it is famous for Prolapſus's of the Anus. Befide its me- 
dicinal Uſes, it is alſo conſumed at Cairo in great Abundance in the dreſſing 
of Leather, in which it is ſaid to excel all the other things in Uſe in any 
Part of the World. . | 5 „„ 
The little Uſe made of the Succus Acacie with us having long fince rendered 
it ſcarce in our Shops, no body thinking it worth their while to import it; 
we have fallen into a Way of preparing a Succedaneum for it, which by way 
of Diſtinction from the true Ægyptian Acacia, we call Acacia neftra, and Aca- 
cia Germanica. 1 5 3 5 
The German Acacia is an inſpiſſated Juice of a firm Texture, and conſider- 
ably. heavy. Its Colour is black throughout, and when freſh broken, its Sur- 
face is bright and gloſſy. It is generally met with in Form of flat Cakes of the 


Size of the Shape of thoſe of the Ægyptian Acacia, and like them wrapped up in 


thin Bladders, It has no Smell: Its Taſte is auſtere and aſtringe 
Tartneſs or Acidity which diſtinguiſhes it the Zgyptian Kind as well as 
its Colour, and is much leſs pleaſant. We have it from Germany. It ſhould 


be choſen freſh and hard to break, of a gloſſy black like that of Liquorice 


Juice when freſh broken, and ſuch as melts freely in the Mouth, and has not 

a burnt Taſte. ; 5 5 = 
The Shrub which affords us the true German Acacia, is no other than the 

mm Sloe Tree, the Prunus fylveſiris commonly known among us under 
e 


Name of the black Thorn. It is one of the Polyandria Monogynis of Lin- 
næus, and one of the Arbores et frutices pruniferæ of Ray. It is too common 


in our Hedges to need a Deſcription. The Acacia is prepared from it. in this 


manner. The Fruit is gathered while green, and large Quantities. of it bruiſed 


together in a Mortat, when thoroughly beaten a little Water is added, and 


mixed thoroughly by grinding about with the Peſtle ; the whole is then ſet 
over the Fire to boil for a few Minutes; and after this. is ſtrained off, preſſing 


it as hard as poſſible; when the coarſer Parts have ſubſided, the reſt is 

off and inſpiſſated over the Fire, to the Conſiſtence of a thick Extract, and is 
then taken off from the Fire, and as it cools work up with the Hands into 
the Cakes we meet with it in It poſſeſſes the Virtues of the true Acacia, but 


in a more remiſs Degree, and as the other might ſo eaſily be had, It is almoſt 


inexcuſable to bring this into Uſe in its Stead. 
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CHAPTER BU: 
Succus Hvrocisripis, 


HAppociſt. 


YPOCISTIS is an inſpiſſated Juice, much reſembling the true 
Agptian Acacia. We meet with it in moderately large, flat Maſſes. It 
is conſiderably hard and heavy, of a fine ſhining black Colour like that of 
Liquorice Juice when freſh broken, and of a duſkier black on the Surface. It 
has ſcarce any Smell: Its Taſte is auſtere and aſtringent. It melts but Now. 
ly and difficultly in the Mouth, and is often ſo careleſsly prepared, as to leave 
ſome little Grittineſs between the Teeth. It is brought to us from the Le. 
vant, and from ſome Parts of Europe. The French make a good deal of it 
from the Plants of their own Growth, and ſometimes ſupply other Places 
with it. | 8 8 3 ; 
The Plant from which it is procured is one of the Dodecandria Monogynia of 
Linnæns, and one of the tetrapetale vaſculiferæ of Ray. It grows up from the 
Roots of ſeveral Species of the Ciſtus in the manner of the Orobanche or 
Broom Rape with us, and is deſcribed by all the botanical Writers under the 
Name of Hypociſtis. It grows to four or five Inches in Height. Its Stem is 
thick and fleſhy, not eaſily broken, and ſometimes of a whitiſh, ſometimes of 
a purpliſh, and ſometimes of a yellowiſh Colour. What is ſingular alſo in 
it is, that it is much thicker toward the Top than at the Bottom; near the 
Baſe it is rarely ſo much as half an Inch in Diameter; but higher up it is 
often near two Inches. It is covered all the Way up with a Sort of ſcaly 
Leaves of half an Inch in Length, more than a Quarter of an Inch in Breadth, 
aud obtuſely pointed. The Stalk is of an extremely auſtere and aſtringent 
Taſte, with ſome Degree of Bitterneſs; toward the Top it carries a great 
Number of Flowers interſperſed with Leaves of the ſame ſquammous Kind 
with thoſe upon the Stalks. Theſe Flowers are ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Pomegranet, and they are ſucceeded by roundiſh Fruits near half an Inch 
thick, and divided into fix or eight Parts within, in which is contained a 
tough, glutinous Liquor inſipid to the Taſte, and a Quantity of Seeds of an 
extreme Minuteneſs. The ſtriated Globule of the Piſtil always adheres to the 
Extremity of this Fruit. The Plant is eaſily ſeparated from the Roots of the 
Ciſtus to which it grows, and leaves in the Place whence it was ſeparated, a 
little ſmooth Cavity in the Surface without any Veſtige of Fibres. 
This Plant is very common in the Iſland of Crete, and a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of the 8 Juice is prepared there in this manner. They gather 
the Fruits while unripe and expreſs the Juice which they evaporate over a 
very gentle Fire to the Conſiſtence of an Extract, and then form into Cakes, 
and expoſe to the Sun to dry. Hypociſtis was well known to the Ancients, 
Dioſcorides tells us that beſide the Juice prepared honeſtly from the Fruit, 
ſome People in his Time uſed to dry .the whole Plant, and afterwards make 
a ſtrong Decoction of it, which they evaporated to a Conſiſtence, and ſold 
as the true Hypociſt. ” 


E | Hypociſtis 


n - a 


Hypociſt is an Aſtringent, and that of conſiderable Power: It is good againſt 
Diarrhoeas and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds, and may be uſed in repellent Gar- 
gariſms in the manner of the Acacia, but it is very rarely met with genuine in 
our Shops: The German Acacia uſually is ſold under its Name. 


CHAPTER III. 
ELATERIUM. 


\LATERIUM s an. inſpiſſated Juice, extremely different from the 
N, others hitherto mentioned in its Form and Texture. We meet with it 
in Fragments of flat and thin Cakes, often not thicker than a Shilling, and 
rarely exceeding at the utmoſt a third of an Inch. It is very light and of a 
friable Texture; its Colour is a pale dead whitiſh; it is of no remarkable Smell, 
but it is very acrid and pungent to the Taſte, and very readily mixes with any 
aqueous Fluid. . 5 5 15 

The Plant it is procured from is one of the Menacia Syngengſia of Linnæus, 
and one of the Herbæ Pomiferæ of Mr. Ray. It is of the Cucumber Kind, and 
is deſcribed by the botanical Writers under the Name of Cucumis Agreſtis, and 
Cucumis Afininus. Its Root is very long and thick, of a whitiſh Colour, and 
bitter nauſequs Taſte: Its Stalks, which lye upon the Ground in the manner of 
thoſe of the common Cucumber, are hairy and thick: The Leaves are of a 
roundiſh Figure, but pointed ; and the Flowers like thoſe of the Cucumber, 
half an Inch wide, and of a yellow Colour vein'd with green. The Fruit is 
like the common Cucumber, but it rarely exceeds two Inches in Length, of a 
cylindric Figure, and beſet with prickly Protuberances. It is divided within 
into three Cells, in which are contained a number of Seeds, which ſwim in a 
large Quantity of an acrid and almoſt cauſtic Liquor. When the Fruit is ripe 
it burſts with Violence on the ſlighteſt Touch, and this Liquor, with the Seeds 
among it, flies up as high as a Perſon's Face, often getting into Peoples Eyes, 
and doing great Miſchief. Fhe Seeds are broad, flatted, very ſmooth, and of 

a blackiſh Colour. )n‚F„5 DVV 

It grows in many Parts of Europe wild by the Way Side. To make the 
Elaterium they gather the Fruit, when almoſt ripe, and cut it into Slices, ſaving 
all the Liquor that comes from the Body of the Fruit in cutting, and alſo that 
which afterwards naturally runs from the Pieces, which is no ſmall Quantity; 
this is thiek and whitiſh ; they throw away the Cuttings of the Fruit without 
preſſing them, and ſet by the Juice to ſettle; a thin watery Liquor ſoon ſepa- 
rates to the Top, and this being pour'd off a white Reſiduum is left at the 
Bottom, which, when farther drain'd of its watery Part, is expoſed to the Sun 
in flat Veſſels, where it concretes into the Cakes, the Fragments of which we 
uſually meet with. OR 5 5 

The Antients were very well acquainted with Elaterium. The old Greet 
Writers indeed ſometimes uſed the T erm Elaterion in a more general Senſe 
to expreſs all the cathartic Medicines, but they more uſually reſtrained it to this 
fingle one. This however they diftinguiſhed three different Kinds of: The 
firſt was the white Elaterium here deſcribed, this they made, as we do at this 
Time, from the Juice which — runs from the Fruit without ac 
| 2 5 


1 
The ſecond Kind of Elaterium was of a greeniſh Colour, this they prepared 
from the Juice of the Fruit preſs'd out with conſiderable Force, which in that 
Caſe carried a conſiderable Share of the Pulp of the Fruit with it, which ſub- 
ſiding afterwards with the Fæculæ became a Part of the Medicine; this green 
Elaterium conſequently was leſs violent in its Operation than the white. The 
third Kind was prepar d from the Seeds bruiſed and boiled in Water, and the 

Decoction inſpiſſated. | 
The white Elaterium, which is the only Kind in Uſe now, 1s a very violent 
and rough Purge, it generally operates both by Vomit and Stool, but it is fo 
ſharp as often to erode the Veſſels and bring away Blood. The Antients talk 
of giving Elaterium in very large Doſes, twenty or thirty Grains of it are often 
mentioned by them to have been given: With us the Matter is much other- 
wiſe, half a Grain or a Grain is now a common Doſe, or at the utmoſt two 
Grains. It has been greatly recommended in Dropſies, particularly in Anaſarcas ; 
and there are Inſtances of the Fluor Abus being cured by it, when all other 


Medicines had been try'd in vain, but it is ſo rough a Medicine, that very few 
of our Phyſicians care to have any thing to do with it. 


Artificial vegetable Productions 
ed mn MEDICINE. 
CLASS the SECOND. 
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The Bodies of this Claſs are only three. 


1. SUGAR. 2. TARTAR, 3. Por ask. 
CHAPTER I. 
SACCHARUM, 
Sugar. 


UG AR is properly the eſſential Salt of the Sugar-Cane, as Tartar is of 
8 the Grape. It is, while in its crude or un- refined State, a coarſe, fattiſh, 
oleaginous Matter, of a browniſh or greyiſh Colour, with a Caſt of reddiſh or 
orange Colour among it; and of a very ſweet, but ſomewhat diſagreeable 
Taſte. When it has been purify'd and refined by frequent Solutions, _— Oy 
I other 
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other means, it becomes of a pure white, bright, gloſſy and cryſtalline, con- 
ſiderably hard, and of a much pleaſanter, though 2 intenſely ſweet Taſte. 
The Plant which produces it is one of the Triandria Digynia of Linnæus, 
and one of the Herbæ Graminifoliæ of Ray. lt is deſcribed by Piſo under 
the Name of Viba and Tacomura, by Cæſalpinus under the Name of Canna 
Mellea, and by others under that of Arundo Saccharifera, and Calamus Saccharinus. 
Its Root is thick jointed and creeping, very ſucculent, and furniſhed with 
numerous Fibres: Its Stalk grows to eight or nine Feet high, and is two or 
three Inches or more in Thickneſs, it is jointed like the Root; its Surface is 
ſmooth and gloſſy; its Colour is a greentſh yellow: The Leaves are long, nar- 
row, and of a yellowiſh green: The Top of the Stalk is ornamented with a 
Punicle or Cluſter of arundinaceous Flowers, two or three Feet in Length, 
much branched, and knotted or jointed all along to their Ends. It grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in many Parts of the Eaſt- Indies, in the Canary Iſlands, and in — 
of the hotter Parts of America; but its Produce is ſo advantageous, that it is 
not left to. thoſe Places, but is propagated in many other Parts of America, It 
loves a moiſt and rich Soil, and will grow much larger in ſuch a one, than in 
more barren Ground. Piſo aſſures us, that in the Province of Rio de la Plata 
the Sugar-Canes grow wild, and riſe to an enormous Height, and that during 
the great Heats, they exſudate in ſeveral Parts a white cryſtalline Sugar. 
They propagate the Sugar-Cane by planting Cuttings of it in the Ground, 
in Furrows dug parallel for that Purpoſe; the Cuttings are laid level and 
even, and are cover'd up with Earth; they ſoon ſhoot out new Plants from 
their Knots or Joints ; the Ground is to be kept clear'd at Times from Weeds, 
and the Canes grow ſo quick, that in eight, ten, or twelve Months, they are 


o 


fit to cut for the making of Sugar from them. The manner of doing this is. 


thus: They cut off the Reeds at one of the Joints near the Roots; they are 
then clear'd of the Leaves, and tied up in Bundles and ſent to the Mills, 
which are work'd either by Water or by Cattle. The Reeds are here bruiſed 
and preſſed, and their Juice is ſqueez d from them; this is extremely ſweet, and 
is to be boiled without loſs of Time into Sugar, for if it ſtand much more than 
four and.twenty Hours it grows ſour, and is wholly ſpoiled for the making of 
Su Ar. | | i ES 

The Juice is carried by Pipes into large Boilers, where it is kept boiling 
more or leis fiercely for a whole Day together, a great deal of Scum is ſeparat- 
ed in this Boiling: After the Juice is let out of this Veſſel, it is received into 
another in which it is boiled more briſkly, and ſcum'd from Time to Time 
with a large kind of Spoon, pierced full of Holes to let the Liquor through, 
While it retains the Scum and Foulneſs ſeparated from it in boiling : To- 
ward the End of this Boiling they throw into it a ſtrong Lixivium of Wood- 
| Aſhes, with ſome quick Lime among it; this greatly promotes the Separation 

of the Foulneſs that yet remained among it, and after it has boiled ſome Time 
with this Addition they ſtrain it off. The Faces left in the Cloths make a kind 
of Wine, when fermented properly with Water. The ſtrained Liquor, which is 
now tolerable clean, is let into a third Boiler, in which it is boiled down to the 
Conſiſtence of Sugar over a very briſk Fire, the People who attend it continually 
ſtirring and ſcumming it. 3 | 

Great Caution is to be uſed that 7 boiling Matter does not riſe me 2 

5 83 | des 
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Sides of the Veffel, which would be of very dangerous Conſequence: They 
prevent this by taking up Quantities of the boiling Matter with a Ladle, lifti 

it up high and letting it run in again, and by now and then adding a ſinall 
Piece of Butter, or Fat of ſome Kind, which takes down the bubling almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly. They are very careful that no Lemon Juice, or any other 
Acid of that Kind comes near the Veſſels, a very ſmall Admixture of that be- 
ing ſufficient to keep the Matter from granulating. Whien the Liquor is boil'd 
enough, which is known by its concreting on throwing a Spoonful of it up 
into the Air; it is then let ont into a fourth Veſſel, under which there is a 
very gentle Fire only kept up that it may have Leiſure to granulate ; when 
it has begun to granulate it is let out of this laſt Boiler into a kind of conic 
earthen Veſſels open at both Ends, the wideſt Aperture is placed upwards, 
and the ſmaller End downwards, its Aperture being ſtop'd with a wooden Plug. 
It is left in theſe Veſſels four and twenty Hours to concrete; after this they are 
removed into the Sugar-Houſes, and are there arranged in regular Order, with 
a Veſſel of earthen Ware under each; the Plug is then taken out of the bottom 
Aperture of each, and they are left in this Condition for about forty Days, that 
all the thick Liquor, or Melaſſes may run from them: After they have ftood 
thus long to drain of themſelves, a Quantity of Clay is diluted with Water into 
a thin Paſte, and this is pour'd on the Tep of every Parcel of Sugar in the 

Veſſels, ſo as to cover it two or three Inches deep. The Water by Degrees all 
leaves the Clay, and penetrating into the Maſs of Sugar runs through it, and 

carries off yet more of this thick foul Liquid with it, into the Veſſels placed 
underneath to receive it. | : 

When the Clay is quite dry it is taken off, and the firſt Preparation of the 
| Sugar is now finiſhed ; they ſhake it out of the Veſſels, and cutting into 
Lumps, which are of a dirty browniſh, or greyiſh Colour, they put it up in 
 Hogſheads, and other Caſks, under the Name of grey or brown Sugar. The 
Sugar in this State ought to be dry, not unctuous, and to have no Taſte of 
burning: The Liquor which has run from the Sugar in the ſtanding is boiled 
to a Conſiſtence, and fold under the Name of Melaſſes, or Treacle ; this affords 
by Fermentation a very clean and good Spirit. 

The coarſe Sugar 1s afterwards refined to various Degrees of Purity by new 
Solutions, and is fold at different Prices, and under different Names, according 
to the Degree of Purity it is brought ro. 8 „5 
A Pound of Sugar purity'd to the higheſt Degree, and diſtill'd in a Retort, 
yields firſt about half an Ounce of a limpid inſipid Phlegm without Smell; 
after this comes over a Liquor at firſt limpid and colourleſs, afterwards reddiſh, 
and finally of an empyreumatic Smell, in Quantity not leſs than fix Ounces, 
this is partly of an acid, partly of an alkaline and urinous Taſte ; after this 
comes over a thick and reddiſh Oil, in Quantity about three Drams ; and 
then more than an Ounce of a brown Oil of a thicker Conſiſtence. The Re- 
mainder in the Retort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a Dram of a pure al- 
kaline Salt. 

Sugar is a true Salt, and when perfectly pure, after Solution it coneretes 
into regular Cryſtals; theſe are of a priſmatic Figure, and conſiſt of eight 
plain Surfaces, two of which the oppoſite Baſes are equal and parallel, the reſt 
are Paralleliograms. In its natural State it manifeſts not the leaſt Token of any 

=o thing 
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thing either acid or alkaline. It is inflammable in a great Degree, burning with 
a very briſk white Flame. It diſſolves with the utmoſt Readineſs in all aqueous 


Menſtruums, but very difficultly in ſpirituous or oily Liquors : Mixed with Wa- 
ter it after a time ferments and acquires a vinous Flavour, and at this Time an 


inflammable Spirit like that of Wine may be drawn from it in very conſider- 


able Quantity. 
The juft Proportion to this Fermentation is ſeven Pounds of Water to 
one of Sugar, and to this a Spoonful of Yeaſt is to be added ; it is then to 


be ſet in a moderately warm Place, or have a gentle Heat any way commu- 


nicated to it; the Veſſel it is in ſhould be nearly but not entirely full, and it 
ſhould be cloſe ſhut : A few Hours ſtanding in this State ſets it to ferment- 
ing, and this grows ſoon very briſk, and continues three or four Weeks, 
more or leſs, according to the Quantity of the Liquor and the Heat of the 


Place : At the End of this Time the Liquor will be found to have acquired 


the Strength of Wine, and a Taſte Iike that of Mead. And if the Fermen- 
tation be continued, it ſoon after loſes this Taſte and Quality, becomes acid, 
and is a Vinegar, equal in all reſpects to that of Wine. ns 


Sugar was known to the Ancients; Dioſcorides and Galen call it Saccharum, 
and Theephraſtus Mel in Arundinibus, Honey in Reeds. Arrian alſo calls it 
Mel arundineum, and gineta Sal Indicus, Indian Salt. Notwithſtanding how- 
ever, that the Ancients were well acquainted with Sugar, they did not 


bring it into common Uſe as we do. All their Writers however mention it 
as a thing known. Strabo ſays that in India Honey, as he calls it, was pro- 
duced without Bees. Lucan ſpeaks of the Honey Juice of Reeds, and Varro 


tells us that a ſweet Juice was expreſſed from the Indian Reeds, and was 


equal to Honey. Seneca tells us of Honey found in Reeds in India, and is 
in ſome Doubt whether it was a Honey Dew, as they ſuppoſed Manna to be, 
or whether it was the genuine Product of thoſe Reeds. The Greeks indiffe- 
rently called the Sugar of thoſe Times by the Names of Honey, Salt, and 
Sugar. Dioſcorides makes it a Kind of Honey, where he ſays, that beſide the 
common Honey, there was another Sort called Saccharum, which was found in 
Reeds, in Arabia and in the Indies, and was like a Salt, hard and brittle 
under the Teeth. Pliny alſo agrees that there were Sugar Canes in Arabia, 
which produced Sugar like thoſe of the Indies, but that it was inferior to 
that of India. : ts 

We find by all their Accounts, that they knew the ſweet Juice of theſe 


Reeds, and that they alſo ſometimes had ſent over to them concreted Gra- 


nules of real Sugar which had exſudated from the Reeds, and dried in the 
Sun to a Hardneſs ; theſe were the Pieces of Sugar which Dioſcorides mentions 
as crackling under the Teeth ; and others tell us, that they were of the Size 
of a Pea, or at the moſt of a Horſe Bean. It is plain however, that they 
knew nothing of the Art of making Sugar by boiling the Juice. 

As plain as it appears that the Ancients not only knew Sugar, but knew 
alſo that it was produced from Reeds, it does not yet appear however whe- 
ther they knew the very Species of Reed which we now cultivate, and call 
the Sugar Cane, or not. It is very certain that there are other Plants which 
may be called Canes and Reeds, and which produce Sugar in the Indies as 
well as this: The Bambu Cane in particular is remakable not only * pro- 

ucing 
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ducing Sugar, but for having it exſudate and concrete in Granules on its Sur- 
face, though in no great Quantity. The Indians call this Sacar Manha, but they 
do not boil its Juice. 7 1 5 
Salmaſius from Varro, and ſome other of the Ancients, talking of the Indian 
Sugar Cane, as growing to the Height of a moderate Tree, ſeems poſitive, 
that the Bambu was the only Kind they knew; but though it may appear 
evidently enough from this, that they knew the Mambu or Bambu, it does not 
appear hence that they did not alſo know the common Sugar Reed of our times ; 
which indeed it ſeems in ſome meaſure proved that they did, by Lucan's call- 
ing it the tenera Arundo, a Term no way applicable to the Bambu. 
The native Sugar, or the concreted Juice of the Sugar Cane produced by 
mere Exſudation and hardened on its Bark, was more frequent in the ancient 
times than now, becauſe older and larger Reeds are more diſpoſed to produce 
it. It was alſo more carefully collected when there was no other to be had; 
but now that the Canes are cut down at a Year's Growth, and the Sugar pro- 
cured in ſuch infinitely greater Quantities by boiling, it is not wonderful that 
little of the native Sugar is produced, or what there 1s 1s but little regarded. 
The Arabians all mention three Kinds of Sugar: 1. The Sacchar, arundi- 
zeum of Avicenna, which was found naturally exſudated on the Sugar Canes 
now propagated. 2. The Tabaxir of the ſame Author, which was the na- 
tive Sugar of the Bambu : It appears probable alſo that theſe Authors under- 
ſtood by the ſame Name a coarſe Kind of Sugar produced by Art, for they 
ſpeak ſometimes of Tabaxir reſembling Aſhes, and imagined it to be the 
| Aſhes of the Sugar Canes. 3. The Saccbar. Albuſar, or Abaſter. This they 
alſo called Manna. It differed from the common Sugar in many Reſpects: 
It had little Sweetneſs, but much of a bitteriſh Taſte. It exſudated from the 
Plant they call Albuſa, in the ſame manner as their Manna did from the A. 
agi, and they therefore called it Manna. This Sugar is not now known in 
Europe; but in Ægypt and Arabia they are well acquainted with it. The Plant 
it exſudates from is the Beid-el-Ofſar of Proſper Alpinus. | 
The Sugar produced by this Plant was indeed probably very different from 
that of the Sugar Cane; this being of the Apocinum or Dogbane Kind, and its 
Juice ſo acrid, as to be uſed as a Depilatory. RS 
Beſide theſe, there are many other Plants and Trees which produce Sugar. 
The Maples of ſeveral Species afford a Juice which boils into a very good 
Sugar, and Borrichius mentions a much more ſingular thing, which is a Sea- 
Plant of the Aga Kind, much like the Aga Vitrariorum, and which he calls Ag 
Saccharifera, which is thrown up on the Shores of ſome Iſlands, and which, 
when it has lain ſome time expoſed to the Sun, is covered with little Granules 
of a duſky Colour, which are ſweet like Sugar, and are collected by the Natives 
to be uſed for all the Purpoſes of it. . 3 
It would be eaſy upon the whole to find many other Plants whoſe Juices 
would boil into Sugar; but the great Quantity of it yielded by the Sugar- 


Cane and its eaſy Culture, make it unneceſſary to look farther after what it 
ſo abundantly ſupplies us with. bg | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TaRTARUx, 
Tartar. 


— 


ART AR is a hard and almoſt ſtony Separation from a vegetable 
Juice after Fermentation. It is the Produce of Wine, and is found 
adhering in large Maſſes to the Bottoms and Sides of Caſks, in which that 
Liquor has been long kept. We meet with it in large Maſſes of an irre- 
= .. re, and more or leſs denſe Texture, without Smell, and of a ſub- 
aci e. 3 | 
The common crude Tartar is of two Kinds, the white and the red; this 
Difference of Colour being owing to that of the Wine they are produced: 
from, is of little Conſequence in itſelf, but it is an Indication of more 
eſſential Differences in the Matter. The white Tartar is much more pure 
and clean than the red, and is, though equally hard, conſiderably leſs heavy. 
We have this principally from Germany, where it is at times cleared off 
from the Sides of very large Veſſels, in which they keep their white Wines 
for many Years. The red Tartar is brought in large Quantities from Iraq 
and ſome Parts of France. The white Tartar is to be choſen for medicinal 
Uſe, and particularly ſuch as is of a compact Texture, not ſpungy or cavern- 
ous when broken, and free from Dirt or other Foulneſſes, and ſuch as has a 
Sort of Cryſtallizations on its Surface. * . 
Tartar is, properly ſpeaking, the eſſential Salt of the Grape. The Ancients 
made no Diſtinction between Tartar and the Lees of Wine. In Truth the Lees 
of Wine and Tartar have both the ſame Origin, and differ very little. Wine 
after due Fermentation, and when put up into Veſſels, depoſits two Subſtan- 
ces, the one finks to the Bottom of the Veſſel, and is thick, foul, and muddy, 
burt ſtill in ſome Degree fluid; this is properly what we know by the Name of 
Wine Lees : The other ſeparated Matter is ſolid and hard ; it adheres to the 
Sides of the Veſſel, and even to the Bottom itſelf under this liquid Matter, 
and forms a thick Cruſt which ſticks to it in the fame manner as! the Cruſt 
of ſparry Matter adheres to the Inſides of our Veſſels, in which Water is fre- 
quently boiled. This ſolid Matter is Tartar. Tartar contains but little of the 
ſpirituous Part of the Liquor from which it was formed; but the Lees of 
Wine on the other hand abound with Spirit, they even contain more, and yield 
more of it by Diſtillation than the Wine irſelf. 4 
Tartar contains a large Portion of acid Salt and of an Oil, in part thin and 
limpid, in part thick and coarſe. It affords a ſmall Portion of a volatile al- 
kali Salt in Diſtillation, and the Reſiduum yields a very large Proportion of 
fixed Alkali. It is to be obſerved that both theſe Alkalies ſeem in ſome 
Degree Creatures of the Fire; for neither of them manifeſt themſelves either 
by their Taſte or Qualities in the Tartar, any more than in many other Sub- 
ſtances, which yet afford much of them an Analyſis, till they have paſſed the 
Operation of the Fire. 
Tartar diſſolves in boiling Water, but very difficultly in cold, and even 
When purified and brought to the State of what we call Cryſtals or _ of 
| 2 artar, 
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Tartar, it retains the ſame Quality. Tartar is ſcarce ever given internally in 
its crude State. The Preparations of it now in Uſe are theſe. 
2D CRYSTALLI TARTARI, 
Cryſtals of Tartar, | 

| Powder a Quantity of white Tartar, and boil it in a ſufficient Portion of 
Water till it be in great Part diſſolved, the Foulneſs only remaining behind. 
Pour this Decoction while hot through a double Flannel-Bag ; let it ſtand till 
cold, and there will be Cryſtals formed at the Sides of the Veſſel : Theſe are the 
Cryſtals of Tartar. They may be diſſolved by boiling a ſecond Time and ſet to 
ſhoot again, and by this means they will be rendered the more pure. The French 
who prepare great Quantities of theſe Cryſtals about Mont pelier, firſt diſſolve 
a ſmall Quantity of a white Earth of the Nature of Chalk, in the Water in 
| which they are to be boiled for the ſecond Solution. This Earth renders the 
Water milky, but the Cryſtals ſhoot perfectly clear in it; and whatever Foul- 
neſs they carried with them at the firſt Shooting, will be by this means 
more perfectly ſeparated from them. _ | 1 5 
It uſed to be a Cuſtom to ſeparate firſt the Salt which ſhot to the Top of 
the Liquor in Form of a thin Skin or Film, and this was ſuppoſed purer than 
the reſt and called Cream of Tartar; but it is wholly the ſame with the 
Cryſtals that ſhoot to the Sides of the Veſſel, and no body now troubles 
himſelf to keep it ſeparate. The Cryſtals of Tartar, or as we commonly ex- 
preſs it, Cream of Tartar, is a gentle Purge. It attenuates and reſolves tough 
Humours, and is good againſt Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and in cachectic 
Complaints. Angelus Sala recommends it in Preference to all other Medicines 
againſt the Cholic : He tells us, that he was himſelf miſerably afflicted with 
that Diſeaſe, and that after trying many things in vain, a Doſe of ſix Drams 
of Cryſtals of Tartar diſſolved in warm Broth cured him; and a Repetition 
of the ſame Medicine three or four times at proper Intervals, prevented a Re- 
lapſe. Cryſtals of Tartar are very conveniently mixed with other purging In- 
oredients by way of a Stimulus : To this Purpoſe a Dram or two is % pro- 
per Quantity; but when taken as a Purge alone, half an Ounce, ſix Drams, 
or an Ounce is to be taken, according to the Strength of the Patient. It is 
a very good Adjunct to Chalybeate Medicines, aſſiſting them greatly in open- 
ing Obſtructions. ; 
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Iz Fixed Salt of Tartar. ph fe 
Take any Quantity of Tartar at Pleaſure ; put it into a Crucible and cal- 
cine it fix or eight Hours in an open Fire; then pour boiling Water on it, 
and ſet it over the Fire till all the Salt is diſſolved. Filter the Solution and 
evaporate it to a Dryneſs in a Sand Heat: There will remain at the Bottom 
of the Veſſel a white fixed alkaline Salt. If it is not ſo pure as it ought to 
be, diſſolve it in fair Water; filter the Solution, and evaporate it to a Dry- 
neſs as before; after which it may be calcined for half an Hour in a Crucible; 
it will then then be perfectly pure, and muſt be kept in a Vial cloſe ſtopped, 
for it eaſily melts if the Air be ſuffered to come at it. 
If this Salt be expoſed to a damp Air, as in a Vault or other ſuch Place, 
in a flat earthen Veſſel, it runs into a heavy Liquor, which is to be filtered to 
ſeparate it from any Foulneſs it may have accidentally contracted, and is the 
um Tartari per Deliquium, the Oil of Tartar per Deligquium. The 
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The fixed Salt of Tartar is very acrid and cauſtic , ſome attribute great Vir- 
tues to it as a Diuretic; and our A ies too frequently uſe it in the 
Place of Salt of Wormwood. „ Bay wage buy it as ſuch, and what is yet 
more unfair in the Seller is, that what he calls by either of theſe Names of 
Salt of Tartar or Salt of Wormwood, as it is more or leſs purified is often not 
truly either, but is prepared from the common Ruſs Potaſh diſſolved and 
purified. This fixed Alkali is of great Uſe in opening the Bodies of reſinous 
and ſulphureous Subjects, and making them yield a ſtronger Tincture to Spi- 
rit of Wine or to Water than they otherwiſe would do. It is often mixed 
alſo with Purges to quicken their Operation. Caution ought to be taken when- 
ever it is given internally, either that it be firſt diſſolved by an Acid, as in the 
ſaline Draughts, or elſe blended with a large Quantity of Liquor, to prevent 
its proving too acrid as it paſſes the Oeſophagus. 
LF  TincTuRa SaLis TARTARI, 
5  Tinflure of Salt of Tartar. 
Put a Quantity of Salt of Tartar into a good Crucible; ſet it in an open 
Fire, and calcine it for ſome Hours, raiſing the Fire at leaſt to ſuch a Degree 
as to make the Salt ready to melt; then pour it out of the Crucible into a 
clear Marble Mortar; grind it ſome time, and then while yet hot, put it 
into a Matraſs heated before hand; pour a Quart of rectified Spirit of Wine 
on four Ounces of this calcined Salt, and let it ſtand in a Sand He three or 
four Days, in which Time, if the Proceſs have been rightly managed, the Spi- 
rit will become of a ſtrong yellowiſh Colour, and it is then to be filtered 
off for uſe. Otis 32) Es 
People who make this Tincture, find it difficult to give the Spirit the true 
Colour, if the Salt be perfectly pure: It always ſucceeds better if it have 
ſome Degree of Foulneſs, and to make it ſecure, they have often the Artifice 
to throw a little Charcoal Duſt or Wood Soot upon it while calcining, in which 
| Caſe the Tincture is always well coloured. This Tincture is attenuant and 
reſolvent. It is given from ten to thirty Drops. It is alſo of great Uſe in 
the extracting the Tinctures of vegetable and mineral Subſtances, which would 
not impart any Colour to ſimple Spirit of Wine. „ 


CHAPTER III. 
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Potaſb. 


O TAS H in general is an impure fixed alkaline Salt, made by burn- 

ing from Vegetables. We have ſeveral Kinds of it in Uſe in the va- 
rious Manufactures, but what is beſt for medicinal Purpoſes, and is now ex- 
pected to be uſed in the Shops, is the Ryſſian Kind, which is made in a different 
manner from any of the others, and has therefore peculiar Properties which they 
muſt neceſſarily want. It will be ſeen by the ſeveral Analyſes of Vegetables 
in this Work, that one of their Principles is an Acid, and that this Acid is vo- 
latile, and is ſent up in Vapour in burning. It may ſeem odd to thoſe who 
look upon Potaſh to be a mere fixed alkaline Salt, to obſerve that the Want 
of an Admixture of this Acid renders it defective. Yet nothing is more 
| — 5 K certain 
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certain chan that . Potaſh and pure fixed Alkatr differ; that pure fixed Alkali 
will not anſwer the Purpoſes of Potaſh in many of the Manufactures, and that 
no good Porafly can be made without an Admixture of this Acid. It is evi- 
dent that this volatile Principle muſt be loft in the Calcination, nay in the ve- 
ry reducing the Wood to Aſhes 3 it is for this Reaſon: that all the Potaſh in 
the World made only by burning and Lixiviation wants it, and is therefore de. 
fective. The Swedifh and Ruſſan alone have it, and they are therefore, Properly 
fpeaking, alone true and perfect Potaſh, fit for the Purpoſes of our Manufactur. 
ers of ſeveral Kinds. Thefe Swediſh and Ruffan Kinds are diveſted of their 
native Acid in the firſt Proceſs of burning; but it is peculiar in the after Ma- 
nagement of the Works, that it is reſtored to them again from other Wood : 
This will be evident in the Proceſs itſelf ; but before that is delivered, it will 
be proper to obſerve what are the ſeveral Kinds of this Salt now in Uſe : 
Theſe are principally five. 1. The German. 2. The Spaniſh. 3. The Home- 
made. 4. The Swediſh. And fitthly the Ryſfian Kind. FE 
The German Potaſh is a tolerably white Salt, very pure, not very hard, of 
a very acrid Tafte, and growing damp if kept in a moiſt Air. 5 
The Spaniſh is a ſomewhat leſs pure Salt than the German, moderately hard, 
often of a blueiſh Colour, and of a leſs acrid Taſte. 55 8 
The home-made or Engliſb Potaſh is a coarſe brown or blackiſh Kind, 
harder than either of the former, and yet more eaſily growing damp in a 
moiſt Air. 5 . . : 
Ih!he Swediſbis blacker and fouler than the Engh/b, and of a much greater 
Hardneſs. It alſo runs eaſily in a damp Air, and is principally diſtinguiſhed 
from it, by the wanting certain long and black Streaks ſeen in the other, 
and are owing to Straws mixed in the making with the Salt. 35 
The Ruſſian Potaſh, is the hardeſt and darkeſt coloured of all. It is 
brought to us in large Maſſes, almoſt as hard as Stones, and yet of all the 
Kinds is the ſooneſt affected by a damp Air, and runs into the thinneſt Fluid 
by means of it. SIE 
The German Kind is what is commonly ſold among us under the Name 
of Pearl Aſhes. The Manner of making it is this. Large Quantities of 
Wood are burnt, and the Aſhes produced by them are boiled in Water; 
the Water when it has thus taken up the fixed Salt they abound with, is {ct 
by to ſettle till very clear, and is then evaporated to a Dryneſs, and the Salt 
we meet with under the Name of Pearl Aſhes is left behind. They uſe all 
Sorts of Trees indiſcriminately for this except the reſinous Kinds, which yield 
little or no Salt. This is a good Alkali, and anſwers very. well for ſeveral 
Purpoſes. But where what is properly called Potaſh is required, that is where 
a Salt ſated with the volatile Acid, and Oil of the Wood are wanted, there it 
cannot do. | : 5 
The Spaniſb Potaſh, called Barilia, is made by one Operation, and without 
the Trouble of boiling and evaporating, The Plant it is made from is a Spe- 
cies of Kali, the Kali Hiſpanicum ſupinum annuum ſedi foliis brevibus. They 
ſow this Plant in Fields as we do Corn, and at a proper Seaſon cut it and dry it. 
They then build up certain Kilns of Stone for the preparing the Potaſh ; they 
throw in a handful of the Herb and ſet it on Fire, they throw more upon it, 


and as this burns away, they add more, and this they continue to do till = 
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Kiln will hold no more; they then cover it up and leave the Fire to do all it 
can by itſelf z when all is cool they open the Kilns, and find the Aſhes calcined, 
and as it were vitrify d, being concreted together in a hard Maſs at the Bottom 
of the Kiln, which they dig out and ſend to Market. There is in many other 
Parts of the World a kind of Potaſh, made in the ſame manner. from the com- 
mon Kali of the Sea-Coaſts, but this is much inferior to the Spaniſo Kind. 
The home made Potaſh is more like the German in its Preparation, than it is 
to the latter, but it is very different in its Colour, and in ſome of its Qualities. 
Fern, and other uſeleſs Plants, are collected in large Quantities and burnt to 
Aſhes ; theſe Aſhes are boiled in Water, and when that Liquor has taken up 
the whole Quantity of Salt contained in them, it is pour'd off and ſet by to ſettle; 
it is then pour'd clear into a large Tub, placed near a Hearth for burning on, 
and a Parcel of Straw being laid by it, a looſe Handful is dip'd into the Liquor 
and immediately ſet on Fire and left on the Hearth to burn; this is cover'd while 
| flaming with another Handful of the Straw, and others dip'd in the ſame 
Liquor are added as the former burn away, till by this means all the Liquor 


and full of the Fragments of black or half burnt Straws ; they take this up ; and 
pack it in clole Barrels Tor Sale. „„ it 
' Both theſe latter Kinds contain ſomething of the neceſſary volatile Part of 
vegetable Matter ; the one preſerved in the burning, by covering up the Kiln 
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Straw, but this is in ſmall Quantity. The Swedifb and Ruſſian are the only 
Kinds that have this volatile acid Matter properly combined with them, they 


is added to them afterwards, from freſh vegetable Matter, which they are cal- 
cined with. The Method of making the Potaſh of theſe rwo Countries need 
not to be laid down ſeparate, the only Difference is, that the Swedes uſe de- 


Potaſh is produced in larger Quantities, and is ftronger than that of Stecden, 
which otherwiſe reſembles it. The Proceſs is this. : 
They cut down all kinds of Trees that their Woods afford, except the re- 


of their new cut Wood, which they cover on the Surface with Turis of Earth 
pretty thick, leaving only certain Apertures at the Top and in the Sides; they 
then ſet Fire to the Bottom of the Pile, and watching it to ſtop up any Crack 
that may happen in the Covering, which they do with wetted Clay, they re- 
duce the whole to Aſhes, of which they have by this means conſiderably more 
than double the Quantity they would have had, if the Wood had been burnt 
in the open Air. When all is cool they take away the Turfs, and with a kind 
of fine Rakes of Iron they ſeparate the coarſer Matter, the imperfectly burnt 
Coals, Sc. from the fine Aſhes: They then with a ſomewhat coarſer Rake 

ſeparate from this foul Matter the larger Coals, Clods of Earth, Sc. and the 
Remainder, which is principally Aſhes, though too foul to mix with the fine 
Quantity, they boil in large Veſſels of Water, making a very ſtrong Lixivium 


with it. | 
3 K 2 With 


has been taken up with the Straw, and the whole burnt. They then find the 
Salt that was in the Liquor concreted into a ſort of hard Cake upon the Hearth, 


before it is quite carried off; the other by the Addition of freſh Matter from the 


are diveſted of it like the others in a great meaſure in the firſt burning, but it. 


cay'd Wood, which yields leſs Salt, and uſe common Water in the latter Part 
of the Proceſs, in which the Riſſians uſe a Lye ; by theſe Means the RAG 


ſinous ones, ſuch as the Pine, and Fir Kinds, and the like: They pile up a Heap 
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With this Lixivium they work up the fine Aſhes, from which the coarſe 
ones were ſeparated into a kind of ſtiff Paſte, by treading, and beating them 
with wooden Inſtruments. When the whole is thus perfectly mix'd, they cut 
down a large Quantity of Fir, Pine, or ſome other reſinous Wood, which has 
the double Advantage for them of burning eaſily, and of containing a large 
Quantity of Acid. They cut this new Wood into long Pieces, they lay a Row 
of theſe upon the Ground for the Baſe of a new Pile, and over this they lay a 
ſecond Row croſſwiſe. This chequer'd Foundation they cover a Foot thick 


with the Paſte they have made of their Aſhes and the Lye; they then lay 
another Bed of Wood, and cover this in the ſame manner with a Bed of the 
Paſte; and when they have continued this till their whole Quantity of Paſte is 
_ expended, which ſometimes ſerves to raiſe a Pile of thirty or forty Feet high, 

they ſet Fire to the Wood at the Bottom; the Fire ſoon communicates thro' 
the Beds of Paſte, and the whole Pile is ſeen to be one Maſs of terrible Fire; the 

extreme Force of this Heat ſoon makes the Beds of Aſhes melt and run: When 
the whole is in this State, which always happens before the. Wood is reduced to 
Aſhes, they with long Poles throw down the Pile, and ſpread the whole upon 
the Ground; they then gather round it while burning as it lies, and the Salt 
running among it, and with long Poles of a green and tough but very pliant 
Wood they beat it in every Part, and by this means at once put out the Fire, 
and more perfectly mix the running Salt with the leſs melted Part; they find 
the Potaſh, after this Proceſs, collected in Cakes as hard as a Stone about the 
Logs of Wood, and ſeparating it by ſtriking it with large Hammers, they pack 
it up for Exportation. Es i i ? - 

This is the Ruſſian Potaſh, ſo greatly preferable for many Purpoſes to all the 

other Kinds; it is evident that this receives again that volatile acid and oily 
| Matter, of which the Aſhes were diveſted in great Part by the firſt burning, 
from the freſh Wood employ'd in the calcining it, and this Wood being of 
the * Kind, has more of it to add than was originally in the Matter it was 
form'd of. DR 85 . J 

The Swedes have much the ſame Method of working in the making Pot- 
aſh, and probably the Secret has been carried from one of theſe Places to the 
other by the Workmen ; but the Swedes are not ſuffered to cut down any Wood 
but ſuch as is in a decaying State, which yields leſs Salt than ſuch as is ſound ; 
and they not only perform the Proceſs in a more imperfe& manner, but want 
ſome of the eſſential Parts of it. „ ro 

The Uſes of Potaſh in the Manufactures is very great. The Soap and Glaſs 

Trades conſume a vaſt deal of it; and the Bleachers, Dyers, Sc. a great deal 
more. In Medicine the German Kind, or Pearl-Aſhes, ſerves our Chemiſts in 
the Place of alkali Salts, that would come dearer, or be more troubleſome in 
the procuring, but this very improperly and unfairly. The Ruſſian Kind 
ſerves to make the medicinal Lees, and Soap, and the common Cauſtic ; and 
no other ſort ought to be uſed for either of theſe Purpoſes. 5 


Lixivivm SAPONARIUM, 
| Soap Lees. 
Take Ruſſia Potaſh, and quick Lime, of each equal Quantities, throw Water 
on them a little at a Time till the Lime is flak'd ; then throw on * more 
| ater, 
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Water, and ſtir all together till the Salt of the Potaſh is diſſolved, let it ſtand 
to ſettle, and then filtrate the Liquor into another Veſſel for Uſe. 

A Wine Pint of this Ley, meaſured with the greateſt Exactneſs, ought to 
weigh juſt ſixteen Ounces ; if on Trial it is found to be heavier than this Stan- 
dard, for every Dram it exceeds in Weight, an Ounce and a half of Water is 
to be added to the Pint; but if it be lighter than this it muſt be evaporated to 
the Standard, or thrown upon more Lime and Potaſh till it anſwers perfectly 
to it. | | 

As this is call'd Soap Lees from its Uſe in making Soap, People are apt to 


fave themſelves the Trouble of making it, by buying it of the Soap-boilers ; 


but it is to be obſerved, that the Lees uſed in making ſoft Soap are much 
ſtronger than the Kind ordered for medicinal Uſe; and that thoſe who buy 
them, ought to reduce them to the pr Standard, by mixing a large Quan- 
tity of fair Water with them; there uſually requires near an equal Quantity 

of Water to do this, and it ought to be done exactly and regularly to the 
. Sapo AMYGDALINUS, 
5 3 Almond Soap. 5 * 
Take a Pound of Oil of ſweet Almonds freſh drawn, and three Pounds of 

Soap Lees, of the Strength juſt deſcribed, ſet them over a gentle Fire, and 
keep them juſt boiling for two or three Hours; the Oil will in this Time unite 
with the Lees, and tbe Mixture will become ropy and ſemi-tranſparent, and 
when cool will be a ſort of Jelly ; when the whole is in this State, add Sea- Salt 
till the matter has loſt its Ropyneſs, and after this continue the boiling, till, on 
taking out a little of it and droping it on a Marble, the Water is ſeen 
to ſeparate readily from the coagulated Soap; then remove the Fire and the 
Soap will gradually riſe to the Top of the Liquor: It is to be taken out before 
it is cold, and put into a wooden Frame with a cloth Bottom, and after this it 
is to be taken out and ſet by till it acquires its juſt Confiſtence. 
A Soap may be made in the ſame manner with Oil Olive, but the fineſt Oil 
muſt be taken, the coarſer Kinds making it not only diſagreeable to the Palate, 
but to the Stomach. „ | - 
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| BODIES 1 uſed in MEDICINE, 


"Y 
1 
CO 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


þ NIMALS are organiz'd Bodies, conſiſting of various Parts, having 


Veſſels furniſhed with different Juices, a continued Canal reaching 
from the Mouth to the Anus, and vaſcular Parts within themſelves, by 
means of which they take up the Matter of their Nouriſhment and Growth, 
from the Food ſwallowed at the Mouth before it is diſcharged at the Anus. 

The medicinal Subſtances furniſhed by the animal Kingdom, may, like thofe 


afforded by the vegetable, be primarily divided into three general Kinds, as 
they are, 


1. Ex TIE AxIMAIs. 2. PaRTSs of ANIMALS. 
3. PropucTIONS of Aer 
of the Animals uſed. entire in Medicine, there are three Claſſes. 


1. Inszcrs. = 3 ReeTiLEs. | 3. Fisu. 


The parts of Animals 1 in n may be arrang'd under ſix Claſſes. 
1. Hoors. 3. Bones. 5. CL Aws. 
2. Horns. 4. TEETR. 6. SHELLS. 
The Productions of Animals uſed in Medicine, may be arran wy inte 
two Diviſions. 
5 The NaTurar PRopbucriox. 
2 The ARTIFICIAL ONES. 
Of the natural animal Productions there are four Claſſes. 
1. Sroxv ConcreTIONS. 2 SECRETED Jorces. 
2. SOFTER CONCRETIONS. 4. COLLECTED SUBSTANCES. 
Of the artificial animal Productions there are alſo two Claſſes, 


1. The Gruriwous. 7 2. The OrEAOINous. 


ANIMALS 
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CLASS the FIRST. 
INSECT 5s. 
Of un thine n . 


1. KER UBS. 3. CanTHaRrIDEs. 
2. Cochix EAI. 4. MiIILIEPEDES. 
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CHAPTER I. 
-— . KERMES. 


* HERE cannot be any Subject ſo proper for us to riſe from the vegetable 
to the animal Kingdom by, as the Kermes: No Animal has ſo little the 
Appearance of one : A great Part of its Life is ſpent without the great and ob- 
vious Characteriſtic of an animal Locomotion; and that the very Part of its 
Life in which it is moſt expoſed to our Obſervation. 3 8 

EKermes, as brought to us for Uſe, is a ſmall roundiſh Body, of the Bigneſs 

of a Pea, and of a browniſh red Colour; cover'd, when moft perfect, with a 

* bluiſh or purpliſh grey Duſt, like the fine Bloom on a ripe Plum, which 
is eaſily rub'd off by touching. It is when cut found to be a mere membra- 
naceous Bag or Cafe, containing a'multitude of little diftin& Granules, which 
are ſoft and juicy, and when cruſhed between the Fingers afford a Scarlet Juice. 
5 The Kermes has an agreeable Smell, and is of a ſomewhat acrid and bitteriſh 
but far from diſagreeable Taſte. . 1 8 8 
It is in this State found adhering to the Leaves and young Shoots of a kind 
of Ilex or Holm Oak in the warmer Countries, and always poſſeſſes ſome fix'd 
Place, without any Appearance of Life or Motion. This is the State in which 
we have been uſed to receive this valuable Drug, and this all we have been in- 
tormed for a long Time as to its Hiſtory. Ir is therefore no Wonder, that till 
very lately, the World in general has underſtood it to be a vegetable Ex- 
creſcence, growing on this kind of Oak as the common Galls do on the com- 
mon Oak. It had been long ſuſpected by fome, to belong ſo far to the animal 

Tribe, as to be the Produce of ſome Wound or Puncture made in the Bark 
and Leaves of this Tree by an Animal, but we are at length arrived at its full 
Hiſtory, which is too ſingular a one not to be given at large here. We now 
| know it to be the extended Body of an animal Parent, no way altered but by 
ſuch extenſion, and filled with a numerous Off-ſpring, which are the little red 
Granules we find in it, and which it has given Lite to at the Expence of its _ 
3 | | w 
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The Knowledge of this Part of natural Hiſtory we owe wholly to our in- 
genious and indefatigable Neighbours, in this way, the French. De ia Hire, 
and Sedileau were the firſt who ſet the Obſervations on Foot that led to this 
Diſcovery : They found a Creature which remained a great Part of its Life 
fix'd to the ſame Spot on the Leaves of Orange Trees, and other Shrubs pre- 
ſerved in our Stoves, and which had been long miſtaken for an Excreſcence of 
the Plant, to be truly and perfectly of the animal Kind: After this Obſervation, 
our Fruit Trees were found to be often cover'd with Animals very different in- 
_ deed from the former, which has been ſince call'd, the Green-houſe Bug; yet ſo 
far of the ſame Kind, that they were a long Time, properly all the Time in which 
we obſerved them, fix*d and motionleſs : And finally, Dr. Emerick obſerved the 
Kermes on the ex in three States, in the firſt of which it had all the Cha- 
raters of an Inſect, though it afterwards gradually loſt them in the other two. 
The ſagacious Reaumur, following this Diſcovery, found the Kermes to be truly 
of the animal Kingdom, and to be one of the genuine Species of theſe rorpia 
Animals of our common Fruit Trees; his future Obſervations diſcovered to 
him many more of them, and he at length d them together in one 
Claſs, to which, from the great Reſemblance they all bear to Galls, he gave 
the Name of Gallinſes. „ Ep WO Tt 4 | TS; 
The general Characters of all the Inſects of this Claſs are, that they paſs 
much the greater Part of their Life, and that the very Part in which they grow 
| moſt, and are moſt expoſed to our Obſervation, in a fix d Poſition, in which 
they are apply d cloſe to the Leaves and Branches of Trees, and this they never 
alter, for they all periſh under it. In this State they ſeem to make one Piece 
with the Branch they adhere to, and may eaſily, by a common Obſerver, be 
ſuppoſed a little Set of Protuberances growing on it. There is nothing in their 
exteriour Figure that could lead any one to ſuppoſe them of the animal Kind; 
the larger and more perfect they grow, the leſs Reſemblance of Life they have; 
and at the very Time when they are employ'd in laying Eggs for a numerous 
Progeny, -they have no other Appearance than that of an accidental Proty- 
berance of the Tree. =o 5 | EF | 
All our Fruit Trees, and many other Kinds, many alſo of the perennial 
Plants are found at Times inhabited by theſe Inſects, but they are of various 
Species and Shapes: Some are of the Figure of a perfect Globe, and are fix d to 
the Branch they live on only by a very ſmall Part of their Circumference; 
others are of the Figure of a Sphere a Segment of which has been cut off and 
are fix d to the Branch at the Segment; others are of an oblong or oval Form; 
others are flatted, and pointed at one End; others are of a kidney 4 and 
in fine, others, which are a very numerous Kind, are of the Figure of half an 
oblong Spheroid cut lengthwiſe. he 7 „„ 
After having thus eſtabliſned the Genus of Animals, to which the Kermes 
belongs, it is to be obſerved, that it is of the number of thoſe which are of the 
Figure of a Sphere with a Segment cut off; it is affix d to the Branch by that 
Part, and when in a State fit to be collected for Uſe, it ſeems a mere Purſe 
or Bag of this Figure, compoſed of a tough and ſtrong Membrane, covered 
vith the fine blue grey Powder beforementioned. T his is indeed often loſt 
before the Kermes come to us, and ſometimes we meet with them merely of a 
browniſh red Colour, but the Kermes 13 its natural State has no Redneſs; they 
—— 5 L a e 
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give it this Colour by the Vinegar they uſe in wetting it, in order to pre- 
"ou OS Animals from coming to Life, and rendering the Commodity 
of no Ule. © = ED 
So eminent and ſo late a Naturaliſt as Count Marſgli, after a very laborious 
Inſpection of the Kermes, declared them to be a kind of Galls, and not of the In- 
ſe& or Animal Claſs; but the common People in the Countries where this Drug 
is collected, and who find it greatly worth their while to watch their growing 
Riches, are much better informed of their Nature; they diſtinguiſn three dif- 
ferent Periods of their Lives, in which they have as many very different Ap- 
pearances, and in the firſt of which it is extremely eaſy to diſtinguiſh that they 
are Animals, though they afterwards gradually loſe that Form. © 
It is in the Month of March that they ſee them in their firſt State; they are 
then found on the Branches of the Lex, fix'd in the Places where they are to 
remain, and are of the Size of a Grain of Millet, but ſomewhat oblong, ſo as 
to reſemble in ſome Degree the Figure of a ſmall Millepede ; they are at this 
Time of a reddiſh Colour, variegated with extremely ſmall Spots of yellow, 
and mark*d with ſeveral tranſverſe Furrows over the Back; they have ſix Legs, 
which a good Eye will eaſily diſtinguiſh, though the Creature makes no Uſe 
of them as ſuch, and on the Head ſtand two Antennz or Horns, as they are 
uſually call'd in the Inſe& Tribe; theſe are moveable and are of the length of 
the whole Body: Its Eyes are black and ſhining; and its Tail is forked, and 
nearly as long as its Body, but it is never moved. From this Time the Creature 
begins to encreaſe in Size, and as it does ſo it proportionally loſes. its Shape, 
and by Degrees all Appearance of an Animal. If it be obſerved, with the help 
of a Microſcope, as it is beginning to encreaſe in Size, it will be found to have a 
kind of cottony Subſtance about it, which afterwards grows into ſo long Threads 
about its Sides, and under its Belly, as to make it a fort of Neſt : The Back, as 
the Creature encreaſes, or more properly as it ſwells or becomes diſtended, riſes 
into a convex Form, but the whole is yet oblong, and toward the End of 
this Period it is of the Figure of the half of a Plum of the longer Kinds: The 
Figure of the Head becomes loſt, and in the Place of it there are only ſeen 
three Protuberances, the middle one of which is largeſt. and round, the others 
oblong and crooked about the Middle. N ” 
Ihe ſecond Period of its Growth is in the Month of April. It has by this 
Time become ſo much more diſtended, that its oblong Form is wholly loſt : 
It is now round, and of the Bigneſs of a ſmall Pea ; its Skin is become much 
firmer and tougher than before, and the cottony Matter, which at firſt grew 
out of it in Threads, now appears in Form of a fine Powder ſprinkled all 
over it. It has at this Time loſt all its Characters as an Animal, and in- 
| deed all Appearance of any, and ſeems a mere Bag fill'd with a pale red- 
diſh Juice. TI RES : 
The third and laſt Period is in the Month of May, at which Time it 1s 1n 
its Perfection, and is fit to be gathered. In this State there are found within 
this Caſe or Bag, and under the Belly of the Animal, a multitude of little 
Granules of an oval Figure, and of about half the Bigneſs of a Poppy Seed ; 
theſe are of a pale reddiſh Colour, ſpotted with yellow, and conſiſt of a thin 
Membrane which is pellucid, and is fill'd, as the Parent Animal a Month be- 
fore was, with a pale red thin Liquor, reſembling a watery Blood. Theſe 5 
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the Eggs of the Parent Animal which is now dead, and is become a mere Caſe for 
the retaining them. There are not much leſs than two thouſand of theſe in 
each Caſe. As the Kermes grows to its round Figure, and begins to lay its 
Eggs, the Line which marks the Edge of the Segment, as we have called it, 

on the Plane of which the Creature is fixed to the Tree, is exactly every 
where laid cloſe to the Bark of the Branch. All above this Line we may call 

the Back of the Animal, and all underneath it the Belly ; the firſt is convex, 
the other plane: That Part of the Branch to which this Limb or Margin of 
the Body is affixed, is covered with a fine and thin Bed of a downy or cot- 
tony Matter, of a cloſe and firm Texture, which is alſo extended all the 
Way under the Belly, making a firm Baſe for it, and is fixed much more 
ſtrongly-to that Part of the Body where the Belly and Back join, than to 
the Tree. When the Creature begins to lay the Eggs we have juſt named, 
it does not, like other Animals, thruſt them out from under its Body, but it 
lodges them between the Skin of its Belly and the cottony Membrane or Bed 
juſt named. As the whole Diſtention of the Body is at this Time owing to 
the Eggs that it is filled with, the Space between the Belly and the Cotton 
will be rendered very eaſily and naturally, fufficient to contain them; for as 
they are thruſt out of the Body, and lodged in this Cavity, the Skin of the 
Belly is preſſed more and more towards the Back: In this manner the Kermes 

lays its * without ever expoſing them to Sight, or to the Injuries they 

' might be in Danger of from other Inſects; they are hid under her Body, and as 
the Cavity between the Belly and the Cotton becomes greater, that within the 
Body becomes ſmaller, till in fine, when the Eggs are all laid, and form a round 
Heap within the Caſe of the Animal, the Skin of the Belly is preſſed backwards 
and upwards, ſo as almoſt to touch the Back, the Inteſtines and Ovaries only 
being between, and theſe in the flaccid State they are now in, taking up very 
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little Room. 5 | 

It is a general Rule of Nature, in regard to the Inſect Claſs, that they die 
as ſoon as they have fully anſwered the great End of propagating their Species. 
It is not excepted againſt in this Creature. When ſhe has thus laid all her 
Eggs, ſhe dies ſoon after, remaining fixed to the Spot where ſhe was: Her 

Body is a mere Caſe, ſerving to defend and cover the Eggs from external 
Injuries in the Manner of a Coat or Shell, and the downy Membrane is ſo 
well fixed to the Rim of this Shell that no Inſects can get in between to de- 

ſtroy them. It is in this State, the Animal being dead, and the Eggs in Per- 
fection under it, that it is gathered for medicinal and other Uſes. 

The Kermes are of different Size and in different Quantity, according to 
the different Soil, Situation, and Age of the Trees on which they are found, 
and to the different Seaſons. Thoſe Trees which are old, but not tall, and 
which appear leaſt vigorous and healthy, afford the greateſt Quantity of Ker- 
mes. The Reaſon of this ſeems, that the Creatures have been longeſt eſta- 
bliſned on theſe, and breed in greateſt Abundance there, merely from their 
greater Numbers. Thoſe Trees which grow near the Sea are always found 
to afford the largeſt, fineſt, and beſt coloured Kermes; and a mild Winter 
and not too cold Spring are uſually ſucceeded by large Quantities of them. 
The Women are principally employed in gathering them; they do it ear- 

ly in a Morning while the Dew is on the Trees, as the Prickles on the Leaves 
5 L 2 are 
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are leſs rigid at that Time. They uſe no Inſtrument for the gathering them but 
their Nails, which they ſuffer to grow long for that Purpoſe, and with which 
they ſcoop off the whole Kermes cleanly from the Bark or Leaf ; there are 
Women who know where to look for the greateſt Cluſters of them, that will 
get two Pound or more in a Morning. - 7 
When they have gathered them, they expoſe them to the Sun, and ſprinkle 
them with Vinegar to deſtroy the Principle of Life in the Eggs, otherwiſe they 
would hatch, and a great Part of the Value of the Drug would be loft. 
It is in the End of May that the Kermes is gathered for Uſe, and in ge- 
neral no more is thought of this Production till that Time the next Year : 
But if the Seaſon prove very favourable, they ſometimes find a ſecond Crop 
in Autumn. The Kermes of this ſecond Gathering are however always ſmall- 
er and worſe coloured than the others, and are of leſs Value on all Occaſions. 
It is in this Caſe with the Kermes, as with ſeveral other Kinds of Inſects, 
that are naturally deſtined to produce their Young but once a Year, but which 
in very favourable Seaſons will do it twice: The Butterflies of ſeveral Kinds 
are liable to this Accident, and we have often, in opportune Seaſons, two Ge- 
nerations inſtead of one in a Year of them. 
Brauch is the Hiſtory of the Kermes, as it appears to the People employed 
in the gathering it for Uſe, during the ſeveral Stages in which it falls under 
their Obſervation : But there remains yet more to be explained as to its Na- 
ture and Propagation. There are many of the Inſect Tribe, the Males of 
which are winged, and the Females mere Reptiles without Wings. The Ker- 
mes is of this Kind, and indeed the Article of Wings is not the only one in 
which the Male differs from the Female. When the Kermes is left on the Tree, 
the Eggs hid under the Shell, which was once the Body of the Animal, hatch in- 
to extremely minute young Animals; theſe remain ſome time under the Shell, 
which had ſerved to defend the Eggs, after which they make their Way out, 
and crawl about the Branches of the Tree, but are too minute to be obſerved, 
and too unlike the Kermes when full grown, to be ſuppoſed by a vulgar Eye 
to have any Connection with it, though they were ſeen. Of theſe young 
ſome continue always creeping, on the Tree, and are Females ; others have 
Wings, theſe are the Males : They are a ſmall Fly extremely unlike the Females, 
and are found hopping or king about the ſame Trees. They are very ſmall, 
their Bodies are ſomewhat thick, and they have ſix Legs; the four anterior 
ones are ſhort, the two hinder ones very long ; each is divided into four Joints, 
and terminated by three Claws. There are a Pair of fine Antennæ on the 
Head, theſe are conſiderably long and very moveable, and are jointed or elſe 
ſtriated tranſverſely. They have a Sort of Tail at the other Extremity of the 
Body, which is bifid or divided into two Parts. The Wings are only two, 
they are tranſparent, but of a ſomewhat whitiſh Colour, and are fo large, 
that they cover the whole Body ; they fly very briſkly with theſe, and they 
have beſide a Power of hopping by means of their long hinder Legs, and will 
throw themſelves as far forward as a Flea can do. The Males therefore have 


abundantly that Power of Locomotion during their whole Life, which the 
Females want during a conſiderable Part of theirs ; and This. will give an eaſy 
Explanation of the Matter of their Generation, which has puzzled ſo many _ 
of the moſt eminent Writers. Some of theſe wondering how they got to the 


Parts 
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Parts of the Tree, where they are found in their diſtended State, have 
ſuppoſed their Eggs to be imbibed with the Nouriſhment by the Roots, 
thence carried up to the Places where we find them, and there forced through 
the Bark; others have imagined them hatched there, but have wondered how 
they were impregnated. Mr. Ceſtoni thought them all Hermaphrodites, and 
that they impregnated themſelves, and de la Hire and Sedileau ſuppoſed they 
copulated as ſoon as produced out of the Eggs. The Truth is, that they are 
hatched on the Tree on which they are afterwards found, and that they never 
leave it afterwards ; they do not copulate till they are arrived at their State of 
Maturity, which is juſt before they begin to diſtend into the globular Form: 
A little before this they are impregnated by the Male Fly, and it is in conſe- 
quence of this Impregnation that they afterwards ſwell up in that Manner; for 
their Encreaſe in Size, after this, is, as has been obſerved before, not ſo properly 
Growth as Diſtenſion. The Male or Fly is much ſmaller than the grown Female 
1s, at the Time when ſhe is to be impregnated ; on cloſely watching the Trees 
loaded with Kermes in March, the little Flies will be ſeen hopping about among 
them, and walking over ſeveral of them, and at Times copulating with one 
or other of them, the Organ of Generation in them hanging down perpendi- 
cularly from the hinder Part of the Body, and being received. on this Occa- 
ſion into an A re near the hinder Extremity of the Female, which is af- 
terwards wholly obliterated by the Diſtenſion of her Skin. hs 
This Copulation happens at a time when the Kermes are not much ob- 
ſerved, and it is beſide of ſo odd a Kind, that a common Obſerver would 
never imagine it to be ſuch, but would ſuppoſe the Males that he ſaw hopping 
about there, not to belong at all to the Females, but to be ſome little Flies 
that had accidentally alighted on the ſame Boughs. If we add to this Ob- 
ſervation, that the young Kermes hatched in June, continue ſmall and unre- 
garded till the March following, at which Time they begin to ſwell, and after 
which they have very little the Appearance of any thing of the Animal Kind, 
we ſhall not wonder that they have been in general taken for vegetable Products, 
or a Sort of Gauls of the Ilex. . 
The ex or Holm Oak in general is of the Claſs of the Arbores Glandi- 
feræ of Ray. The particular Species of it, which affords the Kermes, is the 
Quercus foliis ovatis dentato- ſpinqis of Van Royen, the lien Coccigera and Coc- 
eiglandifera of Authors. It is a fturdy Shrub, but grows to no very great 
Height; the Bark is whitiſh or greyiſh ; the Leaves are like thoſe of the com- 
mon Holly, and are in the ſame manner prickly about their Edges ; they are 
of a pale or blueiſh green Colour, and remain green all the Winter, - The 
Flowers are of two Kinds, Male and Female, both on the ſame Shrub : The male 
Flowers are a Kind of Catkins; the female ones are little fingle Cups as it 
were; theſe laſt are ſucceeded by moderately large Acorns, which ſtand in 
rough, and, as it were, prickly Huſks. 5 
The Shrub is frequent in France, Spain, and Jah, and in many of the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago. The Kermes is found affixed only to the very young 
Branches and the Leaves. The Creature lives by Suction, and it is in theſe 
tenderer Parts of the Tree that it is moſt eaſily able to get at the Juice. All 
the Inſects of this Claſs approach nearly to the Nature of the Kermes, and if 
thoroughly enquired into, it is very poſſible others might be found of as LN 
ue 
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value as this ſo long famous one. Dr. Emeric and his Aſſociate Garidelli men- 
tion one Species very nearly approaching to the Nature of the Kermes, and 
which the Country People, uſed to collect the Kermes, obſerve alſo, and ſup- 
poſe to have ſome Connection with that very Inſect, though erroneouſly. They 
call this the Mother of the Kermes Worm. The Eggs of this Species are 
whitiſh, and the Animals produced from them are alſo of a pale Colour, and 
variegated with ſilvery Spots. 5 Ci Wy 
Valliſnieri has alſo given us the Hiſtory of another Species found on the Lex 
about Leghorn by Mr. Ceſtoni. This greatly reſembles the true Kermes, but it is 
of a black Colour, and when mature is full of a Juice not red but whitiſh, and 
of whitiſh Eggs, Theſe however are neither of them properly to be called 
Kinds of Kermes. They are the Gallinſects of other Species. 7 


The Kermes is a very valuable Commodity: It ſerves to two very great 


Uſes, the Dyers in Scarlet finding it as valuable in their Way as the Phyſi- 
cians in theirs. The Kermes intended for the Dyers is beſt kept whole, only 
deſtroying the Principle of Life in the Eggs by means of Vinegar ; but that 
Intended for medicinal Purpoſes is more properly managed in another Way. The 
Kermes are to be gathered when fully diſtended, and while yet perfectly co- 
vered with their Bloom. They are to be immediately thrown into a Mortar 
and bruiſed to Pieces; after this they are to be ſet in a cool Place for ſeven or 
eight Hours, in which Time their Juice will be rendered much leſs tough and 
viſcous than it was on the firſt bruiſing ; after this it is to be preſſed pretty 
ſtrongly ſo as to get out the whole: The Liquor thus drawn is to be tet by 
for ſome Hours, that the groſſer Matter forced out with it in the preſſing may ſet- 
tle from it. The clear Juice is then to be decanted off, and an equal Weight of 
fine Sugar 1s to be added to it, with which it is to be boiled over a very gentle 
Fire to the Conſiſtence of a thick Syrup. This Syrup is called Kermes Juice 
in the Shops: It will keep a long time, and the Confection of Altermes is uſu- 
ally made from it : But the Avarice of the People on the Spot uſually prompts 
them to add a double Quantity of Sugar to the Juice ; this wants little 
more than bare melting, to bring it to the Conſiſtence required in what is 

called Kermes Juice in the Shops; but it is much poorer this Way than 
when the watery Parts have been evaporated, as in the right Proceſs, and when 
the Quantity prepared from a Pound of this Juice is but a Pound and half; 
whereas in the latter Caſe, it is about twice that Quantity. There is however 
yet another Way of making it, in which a yet larger Quantity of Sugar is em- 
ployed, and yet the Juice is much efteemed : This is the mixing three Pounds 
of Sugar to every Pint of the Juice, and ſetting the whole in a cool Place till 
thoroughly incorporated. This is eſteemed preferable to either of the others 
by ſome People, who affirm, that a great deal of the volatile Part of the Kermes 
is loſt in boiling up the Syrup in the other Proceſſes. LE 7 
The People who prepare Kermes for the Dyers, often let the Eggs hatch as 
they lie in drying, and then ſprinkling them with ſtrong Vinegar, they kill them 

and form them into a Sort of Cakes which keep very well a long Time. 

A Pound of Kermes, diſtilled in a Retort, yield a very conſiderable Quan- 

tity of Phlegm, the firſt Runnings of which are without Smell or Taſte, but 
the latter ſtrongly empyreumatic; after this there riſes no leſs a Quantity than 
fix Drams of a volatile Salt in a ſolid Form, and a ſmall Portion of a thin 
yellowiſh 
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yellowiſh Oil; and after this a large Quantity of a coarſer Oil as thick as But- 
ter, this is of a reddiſh Colour, and empyreumatic Smell, and contains not the 
leaſt Portion of aa Acid in it. The Remainder in the Retort, however care- 
fully lixiviated, does not yield the leaſt Particle of any fix*d Salt. 

The Antients were very well acquainted with the Kermes. Dioſcorides has 
deſcribed it very particularly under the Name of Coccus Baphica, Though they 
were well acquainted with the Drug however, they knew but a ſmall Part of 
its Virtues ; they accounted it an Aſtringent, and uſed it externally, ground 
with Vinegar, for Wounds, eſpecially thoſe in nervous Parts. The Arabians 
were the firſt who uſed it as a Cordial. Meſue recommends it in Palpitations 
of the Heart, and in low ſpiritedneſs. At preſent it is in great Eſteem as a 
Reſtorative, and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the Stomach and aſſiſt Digeſtion, at the 
ſame Time that it invigorates and enlivens in an uncommon manner. 

It is alſo in great Eſteem among the Midwives as a Cordial, and Strengthner 
for lying-in-Women, and as a Preventer of Abortions. There are not want- 
ing ſome among us, who incline to the antient Opinion, and allow Kermes no 
Virtue but that of an Aſtringent; but this is not only contradicted by daily 

rience, in which its Virtue as a Cordial is manifeſt, but the Analyſis 
ſhews it muſt poſſeſs more active Virtues than theſe People pretend: Such 
Quantity of a volatile Salt was not deſtined for a mere Aſtringent. 1 

The Pigeons, in Countries where Kermes are frequent, are very fond of 
them, but they prove hurtful to them; they throw them into a diſtempered 
State of Body, in which they void a great Quantity of thin Stools of a Blood 
red; they ſometimes alſo kill their young ones by feeding them with Kermes. 
It has been objected from this, that Kermes may be dangerous to the Human 
Species, but it rather appears, that theſe Birds eat immoderately of them, and by 
that means bring on theſe Injuries to themſelves and their Young; or were it 
otherwiſe, we know very well that things may be fatal to Birds, as Gentian, 
and many other Drugs are, and yet harmleſs in Regard tous 

*Tis true that Paulli, and Rondeletius before him, give us Inſtances of People 
thrown into Dyſenteries by the too free Uſe of the Confectio Alkermes ; but this 
Miſchief may, perhaps with much more Juſtice, be attributed to the Lapis 
Lazuli in that Compoſition, which is a Copper-Ore, and ſeems indeed a very 
improper Subſtance to be given internally. L 


CHAPTER IL 


CocciNELLA, 
_ Cochineal. 


 FNOCHINEAL is a Drug in many Reſpects approaching to the Nature 
| of Kermes, and though properly an Animal, it has, like the former, had 
the Fortune to be long accounted a vegetable Production. Cochineal, as we 
meet with it in the Shops, is a ſmall Body of an irregular Figure: It is always 
however, oblong, convex on one Side, and compreſs'd or a little con- 
cave on the other; it is mark' d with ſeveral tranſverſe Furrows, like the In- 
ciſures on the Backs of the generality of Inſects. It is very light, and of a 


friable Texture, eaſily crumbled to Pieces between the Fingers. Its * 4 
On : ad 
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a dark purpliſh, almoſt black on the Surface, and a fine ſtrong crimſon within. 
Some of it is of a duſky grey on the Surface, with a Mixture of red in it, and 
this is generally found to be the very fineſt of all. It is brought to us from 
Mexico, where it is collected in very great Plenty. et 

Our Druggiſts diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Cochineal; the finer, which they 
call Meſteque Cochineal, and the coarſer or leſs valuable, which is generall 
call'd the wild Cochineal : Theſe are both the ſame Animal, and the only Dif. 
ference is, that the Meſteque Kind has been taken thorough Care of, and ſup- 

ly'd with Food of a proper Kind ; the other has lived in a wild State, and 
has fared worſe. The wild Kind is found to be leſs cordial in its medicinal 
Capacity, and the Dyers obſerve, that it affords a much inferior Colour to 
the other. 5 

It is not ſingular to this Drug, that it has been a great while in Uſe, and yet 
its Nature and Origin have been but little known till of late. We have 
many others, as has been before obſerved in different Parts of this Trea- 
tiſe, which have been long in common Uſe, yet which no Body has 
troubled himſelf to enquire into. Our Druggiſts _— the outſides of the 
Bodies they deal in, not their Hiſtory ; and the Merchants who furniſh 
them from abroad are ſeldom of a more 4 Temper as to theſe 
Particulars. It was in gue known of this Drug, that it was collected in 
Mexico, at a certain Seaſon of the Year, from a particular Plant ; it was 
hence very natural to by 2 it the Seed of that Plant, and accordingly 
it was long declared to be ſuch. People who were clear- ſighted enough to 
diſcover Marks of an Animal in it, were laughed out of Countenance ; and 
Pomet, when he had procured two Accounts of it from that Part of the World, 
the one from the | age Plumier, who declared it an Animal, the other from 
an ignorant Pretender, who called it a Seed, preferred the latter, and held the 
Author of the former in Contempt for telling him the Truth. 

We have not yet had Opportunities ſufficient to give us as full a Hiſtory 
of this Inſect as of the Kermes ; the Diſtance of the Place; and jealous Na- 
ture of the People who gather it, render that difficult ; we have diſcovered 
ſo much of it however, as to find, by expanding its Parts in Water and other 
Ways, and viewing it with the Afliſtance of a Microſcope, -that it is an In- 

ſe& of an oblong or ſomewhat oval Figure, having ſix Legs and a Proboſcis 
or Trunk at its Head deſtined for ſucking the Juices of the Plant it lives on; 
that its Body is compoſed of ſeveral Rings or annular Parts like thoſe of moſt 
other Inſects, and that it has many other eſſential Parts of the Animals of this 
Claſs. Lewenhoeck, ſo famous for many of his microſcopical Obſervations, was a 
little unlucky on this Subject: Our Mr. Boyle defired to know of him what Co- 
chineal was, and after many Obſervations he ſent him Word, that he was 
confirmed in the Opinion that it was a Fruit like the Uva VF. When Mr. 
Boyle after this received Information from America, that the Cochineal was re- 
ally an Animal, Lewenboeck was informed of this, and on more Examinations 
he retracted his former Error; but he changed it for one not much better, 
declaring that it was the hinder Part of ſome Animal, the Head and Legs 
of which had been taken away. Our Petiver was convinced of its being an 
Animal, and a Hexapode or ſix legged one; he knew that the Maggots of 
all the Beetle Kind, of which that little Animal we call the Lady Bird, or 


2 Lady 
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Lady Cow is one, were Hexapodes, and he ſuſpected the Cochineal immedi- 
dately to be an Inſect of this Claſs. He has gone ſo far as to give us Figures 
of it in all the three States it muſt have gone through on this Plan, - and has 
figured it in the Worm and Chryſalis Condition, and finally in the Beetle 
State, in which he has given us the Repreſentation of an Animal very like a 
Lady Bird, as the Creature in its perfect State. How low does a Diſingenuity 
like this, ſet the Credit of ſuch Naturaliſts ! 5 I E 
The World has been ſufficiently informed that Cochineal is an Animal, not 
the Seed of a Plant, by another very odd Accident. This has been the firſt In- 
ſtance perhaps, and it will probably be the laſt of a Queſtion in natural Hi- 
ſtory being decided in a judicial Way: But the Diſpute of two Perſons not of 
the Naturaliſt Claſs, on the Subject of Cochineal being a Seed on the one hand, 
and an Animal on the other, were carried ſo far, that the Matter was deter- 
mined by the Oaths of Perſons on the Spot, regularly taken before a Magi- 
ſtrate. And we have ſuch a Proof of Cochineal's being an Inſe& by this 
means, as we are never likely to have of any thing of a like Kind. We find 
by theſe Depoſitions, that it is an Inſe& of the viviparous Kind, and one 
of thoſe that undergo no Changes, never appearing in any other than the 
Form we ſee it in, or ſhould ſee it in, if it were not ſo much injured as it 
uſually is in the Carriage. This ſets aſide the counterfeit Hiſtory Petiver gives 
of it, and the Opinion of others that it is as he deſcribes, from their finding 


little Beetles, Cc. ſometimes among it, is overthrown without even this Teſti- . 


mony, by obſerving that theſe Beetles are of various Kinds, and have nothing 
of the Nature, Qualities, or Virtues of Cochineal, but are merely Inſects that 
have fallen among them by Chance in the drying. * 
Though we were thus perfectly informed however of Cochineal's being an 
Inſect, and that of a Kind never changing its Figure, no Body ever found to 
what Claſs of Animals it belonged till Reaumur examined it. 
This Author, after having eſtabliſhed his Claſs of Gallinſects, Creatures that the 
| leaſt of all other Animals appear to be ſuch, eſtabliſhes a ſecond Claſs of Ani- 
mals nearly appreaching to the former, but one Degree at leaſt above them in 
their Approaches to the Characters of animal Life found in other living Crea- 
| tures ; theſe he calls Progallinſefts They paſs a great Part of their Life 
fixed immoveably to ſome Part of a Plant as the Gallinſects do, but they 
never loſe their Figure like thoſe Creatures, but may at all Times be known 

ABS GG Co RET. © Doo i ER EN. 
Of this Claſs is the Cochineal, an Inſect of ſuch Conſequence as an Arti- 
cle of Commerce, that it is not left to breed and propagate at random, but 
regular Care is taken of it, and the niceſt Management applied to every Sea- 
ſon and Circumſtance of its Growth. VVV -1# 
The Plant on which the Cochineal is naturally found, and on which che 
Speniards raiſe it with ſo much Care, is deſcribed by all the botanical Wri- 
ters under the Name of Opuntia Major. Sir Hans Sloane, who has given a 
Figure of it in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, calls it Opuniia maxima, folio ob- 
longo rotundo majore, ſpiculis obtufis mollibus obfito, fore ftriis rubris variegato. 
And Dillenius in the Hortus Elthamen/is calls it Tuna major mitior flere ſanguineo 
Occinellifera. This Plant is compoſed wholly of what are called — ; 
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they are oval thick Bodies, joined End to End, and running into Ramifications 
by means of new ones which grow out fidewiſe. The Flower is moderately 
large; the Fruit reſembles our Fig in Shape, it is full of a Crimſon Juice, 
which tinges the Urine Crimſon after eating it. It is evidently to this pur. 
ple Juice, that the Cochineal Inſects, which feed on this Plant, alſo owe 
their Colour, the very ſame Inſects having been obſerved by Plumier on other 
Plants, and on all thoſe without Colour. SY 

The Mexicans plant the Opuntia all about their Habitations for the Sake of 
the Cochineal, which they propagate on it with great Care, and of which, 
they make ſeveral Collections in the Year. * 


When the rainy Seaſon approaches, they know their collecting Cochineal is 
over for that Year ; they then take Care for the next Year's Store: And from 
their Caution in this Reſpect, we are in a great Meaſure let into the Hiſtory of 
the Inſect. The Rains they know would deſtroy many of them, and the ſuc- 
ceeding Colds of the Winter more. They therefore at the Approach of this 
Seaſon cut off the Pieces of the Opuntia, on which there are any conſiderable 
Number of the Cochineal Inſects, which are not yet arrived at their full Growth; 
they earry theſe into their Habitations and there place them carefully out of the 
Way of Miſchief of any Kind. The Opuntia, like the other ſucculent Plants, 
remains freſh a long Time after it is cut from the Root or Stem; the Pieces 
of it thus cut off remain juicy and ſucculent for the whole rainy Seaſon, and 
at the End of this Time the Inſefts are found ſo well grown, that they are 
ready to bring forth their young. oo 
The People now prepare for the multiplying theſe for the next Year's Crop; 
they make a little Kind of Neſts in the Shape of Birds Neſts, either of Moſs, 
or of the thready Matter of their Coco Nuts or any other like Subſtance ; 
into each of theſe Neſts they put twelve or fourteen of the Inſects, and they 
then carry them out and place them between the Leaves of the Opuntias, 
the Plantations of which they take Care to have at that Time in very good 
Order. The Thorns or Prickles of the Opuntia make theſe Neſts eaſily fixed, 

and they in this manner people their whole Plantation in a few Days ; though 
the Quant is not ſmall that they thus place on them; for theſe very Co- 
chineals of the Neſts make their firſt Crop, which is. gathered not long after. 
They place generally two or three of theſe Neſts, that is to ſay, they allow 
N thirty and forty Inſects to the Jointing of every Leaf of the Plant 
to the next, 3 ä 5 
The free Air has ſuch an Effect on theſe Inſects, that within three or four 
Days after their being expoſed to it, they bring forth their young in the Neſt. 
Every Mother produces ſeveral thouſands of theſe, which are jat that Time 
as ſmall as the minuteſt Mite. The young Inſects leave the Neſts after a lit- 
tle Time and run about the Plant, they foon after however fix themſelves 
ſome on one Part, ſome on another of it; but they always chooſe the moſt 
ſueculent Parts, and thoſe which are leaft expoſed to the Wind. They re- 
main fixed in the Place they chooſe, never ſtirring from it till they have acquired 
their full Growth, and are themſelves ready to bring forth young. In all 
this Time they never erode the Leaves of 1 Plant, they only ſuck Part of 
its Juices by means of their Proboſcis. In the colder Countries, where the 
Cochineal Inſect is raiſed, they always cover with Matting for ſome _ * 
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Plants on which they have placed the Neſts, and where the young Inſects 
are fixing themſelves. The Deſcriptions we have been able to Deal of 
this Inſect when full grown are not fo particular as might be wiſhed ; but 
People who have ſeen it, ſay, that it is of an oblong, oval Figure, much 
like a common Bug that has ſucked itſelf full, and is become rounded inftead 
of the Flatneſs of its empty State; and they ſpeak of its Legs, its Eyes, and 
the Trunk, with which it is armed at the Head, for the ſucking in the Juices 
of the Plant. pans. rk ao gh ao aj 
So defenceleſs an Animal as the Cochineal in its fixed State, muſt needs be 
a Prey to a Number of other Creatures; there are Multitudes of Inſects that 
feed on them; but the People who raiſe them are at infinite Pains to keep the 
Plants clear of all other Inſects beſide themſelves. The Ants are very fond of 
being about them, but it is probable they do them no Harm. They are fond 
of being near our Gallinſects and Progallinſects, but they do not eat them; 
it is only for the Sake of the extravaſated Juice of the Plants found near the 
Wounds they make in them. There are many Crops of Cochineal in a Year. 
The firſt is that of the Parent Animals placed in the Neſts, this is a Gathering 
made very eaſily : The Creatures never leave the Neſts they were placed in; 
when they have brought forth their young they die there, and there is no 
2 Trouble neceſſary than the taking the Neſts off the Plant, and ſhaking 
them out. 3 3 5 W a 8 
The ſecond Gathering is of the Inſects which had been brought forth by theſe, 
and have fixed themſelves on the ſeveral Parts of the Plants as juſt mentioned. 
This is about three Months after the former; in this time, a little more or 
leſs, according to the Favourableneſs or Badneſs of the Seaſon, theſe young 
Inſects have acquired their full Growth, and many of them are bringing forth 
their E : The Indians diſlodge theſe from the Plants by means of a little 
Hair Pencil, tolerably ſtiff and fixed in a wooden Handle, bruſhing them off 


by this means, and catching them as they fall. 
© They are very careful, in this ſecond Gathering, not to ſtrip the Plants whol- 
ly of the Inſects; they carefully leave a great many of the old ones, and they 
never diſturb the young already produced by the others. The third Crop is 
furniſhed by theſe young ones, and thoſe which are afterwards brought forth 
by the Parent Animals they leave there. This happens at about three Months 
End, at which Time theſe young ones are found to be full grown, and ate 
gathered as the former, leaving a Store behind as in the former Gathering. Not 
long after this third Gathering of the Cochineal, the rainy Seafon uſually comes on. 
The young Inſects brought forth by thoſe they leave on the Plants at the third 
' Gathering, are what they find on the Leaves which they at this Time cut off 
and preſerve, during the wet Seaſon, in their Houſes, to be placed in Neſts on 

the Plants, as ſoon as this is over, and to furniſh three or four ſucceſſive Crops 

They make a laſt Gathering at the Time when they cut off the Leaves for 
houſing: They cut off only ſo many as they judge will be ſufficient for the next 
Preduce ; but the reſt of the Plant is alſo full of the Inſects, and there are 
yet on it many of the old or Parent Animals which they left there on the third 
Gathering. The Indians, when they have houſed what Quantity they like, 
make a Gathering of theſe: They are not at the Pains of diſlodging them 
5M 2 ſingly 
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fingly with a Pencil as the others; but they bruſh over the whole Plants in a 
careleſs manner, ſo that there fall off many Fragments of the Spines, Ic. with 
the Cochineal, and this is mixed of the old Cochineal and the young of va- 
rious Sizes: This is of much leſs Value than the other more carefully picked 
Cochineal. The Spaniards call this Granilla. | 

The Parent Animals of the former Gatherings would, if not prevented, 
live many Days after they were diſlodged from the Plant, and would bring 
forth their young, which being very ſmall and very nimble, would get away 
in 171 Quantity, and a great Part of the Weight of the Cochineal would 
be loſt. To prevent this, the Indians, as ſoon as they have finiſhed their Ga- 


thering, deſtroy the Creatures. A i 
They have ſeveral Ways of killing them: Some do it by plunging the Baſ- 
| ket in which they are, into boiling Water, and afterwards expoſing it to the 
Sun to dry them. Others have a Sort of Ovens built in a coarſe Way 
on purpoſe for this Occaſion 3 they put the Cochineal into theſe as ſoon as 
gathered, and give juſt ſuch a Heat as is enough to kill them : Theſe Ovens 
they call Temeſcales. 5 OT Es TE 
The Indian Women have alſo a Kind of flat Stones, under which they kin- 
dle a Fire, and then place on them their Cakes or Loaves of Maize Bread; 
theſe they call Comales, and ſome uſe theſe to kill the Cochineal Inſects in 
the ſame Manner. SJ en a 
The Difference in Colour of the Cochineal we receive is principally 
owing to the different Methods thus uſed to kill the Inſects, and to the 
different Degree of Heat the Indians venture to give them. The Cochin- 
eal while living is uſually covered with a cottony or downy Matter in the 


Manner of our Gallinſects. Thoſe which are killed by means of hot Water 
loſe a great Part of that Powder in the Operation. Thoſe on the contrary 
which are killed in the Temeſcales or Ovens, retain this powde 

and become of a greyiſh Colour mixed with Crimſon z and final 
is dried on the Comales or baking Stones, runs a 
and 


Matter, 
finally that which 
great Hazard of being burnt, 
generally- becomes blackiſh. The Spaniards, who are very nice in their 
Diſtinctions of the Cochineal, call that which has been killed in Water and 
loft its Greyneſs, Renegrida ; that which has been killed in the Temeſcales, 
they call, from its marbled Appearance, Faſpeada, and the laſt, which is ge- 
nerally over baked and blackiſh, Negra. * 
The dead Parent Animals of the firſt Crop of the Year, which they take 
dut of the Neſts they had put them in, loſe much more of their Weight in 
drying, than any of the 1 Crops; four Pound Weight of theſe dry to 
one Pound; of the others three Pound freſh generally affords a Pound dry. 

The Fœcundation or Impregnation of the Cochineal Inſe& is the fame with 

that of the Kermes, and of all the other Inſects of the Gallinſe& and Progall- 
inſect Claſs. All the Creatures which we have been deſcribing as fixed on the 
Opuntia, and as gathered for Cochineal are Females. The Males of the ſame 
Species are quite different Animals ; they are little Flies no way reſembling 
the Cochineals, though e by the fame Mothers. The extreme Small- 
_ neſs of the young Cochineals prevents any Body's obſerving that ſome of 
them have Wings, or Rudiments at leaſt of Wings at that Time ; ay as _ 
1 Fe terwards 


* 
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afterwards grow up and appear ſo very different from the reſt, they are ſur 
poſed to be Creatures of another Kind accidentally fallen on the ame Plants ©. 

The People who take Care of the Cochineal, all agree in obſerving, that at 
the Time when that Inſect is grown to its full Size, there are always ſeen on 
the ſame Plants a number of little wing'd Creatures, they call them little But- 
rerflies ; but it is eaſy for ſuch incurious Obſervers to miſtake a Fly with 
Wings not tranſparent, and thoſe ſo large as to cover the whole Body; as is the 
Caſe in the Male Kermes Inſe&, for a Butterfly. Theſe Flies are much ſmaller 
than the Cochineals, and are ſeen continually marching among, and walkin 
over them; they all have a firm Belief, that theſe Flies make the Cochi 
conceive, and indeed the whole is ſo analogous to what happens for the Im- 
pregnation of the Kermes, that there is not the. leaſt room to doubt, but that 
the Indians are in the right; and it is greatly to their Credit, that they made a 
Diſcovery in regard to that Inſet, which was many Years wanting in Europe, 
as to the Kermes; though the Circumſtances that led to the Diſcovery were 
the ſame in both Places. 3 „„ BY why 7 

However unlucky Lewenboeck was with his Microſcopes on theſe Occaſions, it is 
eaſy now to produce abſolute Conviction, not only that the Cochineal is an Animal, 
but that it is a viviparous Animal, by means of them. One may at any Time, 
by carefully ſoaking a large Cochineal in warm Water, ſee not only Legs, and 

ead, and Proboſcis, but on gently preſſing it one may force out of its Body 
a number of red Granules, which, when cloſely examined, prove to be Em- 
bryos or Fœtus's, with the Rings of the Back, and feveral other Parts of the 
Body very diſtin. This may be ſeen in the pick'd Specimens of the finer 
Meſteque Cochineal ; but it is vaſtly better obſerved in ſome of the larger 
Specimens, picked from among the wild Cochineal as it is call'd, though we 
have almoſt loſt the Diſtinction. The wild Cochineal is a Mixture of ſmall 
and large Grains, and the largeſt of theſe ſeldom fail to ſhew the Embryos juſt 
mentioned, if properly treated for the Obſervation þ 
The Quantity of Cochineal brought annually into Europe is immenſe. People 
who have been at the Pains to take the Account ſay, that it is no leis than eight 
or nine hundred thouſand Weight. Mr. Neufville obſerves, that the Spaniſh 
Flota brings, at every Return to Europe, between two and three thouſand 
Serons of Schineal, each Seron containing from a hundred and thirty to two 
hundred Pounds Weight; that the Veſſels which precede the Flota are charg d 
with from ſeven to fourteen nag * _ * 778 the Eng Aſſiento 
Com import a uantity, though no y juſtly can ſay how much; 
and Far Ararat T ſame Part of the World are occaſionally loaded 
with large Quantities of it. Upon the whole, the moſt moderate Computation 
that can be made, he fays, 1s, that four thouſand four hundred Serons of 
Cochineal are annually imported: Allow theſe at two hundred Weight each to 
make amends for the many Serons not taken into the Account, and it amounts 
to between eight and nine hundred thouſand Weight > nag imported. . At a 
moderate Computation there are four thouſand and eighty of theſe Inſects go to 
the Ounce, and conſequently ſixty-five thouſand, two hundred and eighty. to 
the Pound : What an immenſe . then is it that is collected of theſe little 

Creatures every Year? a : 


Y 
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It is a very ſingular Circumſtance attending Cochineal, that it is not liable to 
decay. People who have made Collections of Inſects, know very well how 
difficult a thing it is to preſerve them, let whatever Art be employ'd. Other 
leſſer Inſects get into their Bodies and eat them to Pieces. On the other hand 
Cochineal preſerved in a Box, with no N Care at all, will keep ever ſo 
long unhurt; and after ever ſo great a Time is as good, as fit for all Purpoſes, 
either of Dying or of Medicine, as at firſt. e Ii 
Mr. Neufville, before mentioned, procured ſome Cochineal which had, by al 
Accounts, remained in the Store-Houſe whence he had it, a hyndred and thirty 
Years, and which was then perfectly good. And Mr. Marchand of Paris pro- 
duced before the Academy ſome Cochineal, put up by his Father in a Box, the 
Date on which ſhew'd, that it was ſixty Years before, and which was as good 
as any Cochineal of the laſt Year. i 
|  Cochineal was wholly unknown to the Antients. The Spaniards gave it the 
Name Cochenilla ; and it has been call'd by many, who ſuppoſed it a Seed, Fic: 
Indici Grana, and Grana Opuntiæ. Petiver, who pretended to have made great 
Diſcoveries in its Hiſtory, and whoſe Character will ſuffer greatly by that Pre- 
tence, calls it Scacrbeolus hemiſpbericus Cochinelifer. „ 5 
. Cochineal poſſeſſes much the ſame Virtues with Kermes; it is eſteem'd a great 
Cordial, Sudorific, Alexipharmic, and Febrifuge. There are not wanting ſome 
who make it ſingly a Remedy for Fevers of whatever Kind, the malignant ones 
not excepted ; bur this is carrying its Praiſe a great deal too far. Hernandez tells 
us, that the Indians uſe it as an Aſtringent, mixing it in Powder with ftrong 
Vinegar. It is greatly uſed by the Painters and Dyers, the high crimſon 
Colour it affords being ſcarce equald by any thing, and making according to 
their different Management of it all the Degrees and Kinds of red. mn” 
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_ CanTrHarIDEsS, 
| Spaniſh Flies. 


a H E Cantharides, though uſually call'd Flies with us, are properly of the 
Scarabus or Beetle Kind, having hard and firm external Wings over 
the fine flexible filmy ones, which are of principal Uſe to it in flying. It 
however ſo much approaches to the nature of the Fly Kind, that its Elytra or 
external Wings are ſofter and more flexible than thoſe of the generality of 
| Beetles. It is one of the Claſs of the Coleoptere of Limæus, of the Inſea alaia 
vagini pennia of Ray, and other Authors. 
The Creature is uſually about half an Inch in Length, and a third of an Inch 
or ſomewhat leſs in Breadth. It is of a fine ſhining and very beautiful Colour, 
on the upper Side a bright green, with a Mixture or Shade of gold yellow ; 
on the under Side it is brown, Its Head is ſmall, and has two Antennz of 
a moderate Length, very thin, and moveable with great Eaſe : Its Breaſt is 
flattiſh, and its Sides ſomewhat wrinkled, and beſet with a kind of Protu- 
| berances. | | 
From the Eggs of the Parent Cantharis, are hatched a ſmall kind of Worms, 
of a duſky whitiſh brown Colour, with darker Heads, and with fix Legs N and 
x. rom 
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from theſe Worms are aſterwards produced the Can barides, as the Butterflies 
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are very frequent in France, Spain, and Hal, in all which Places the 
are . ected in great abundance from the Buſhes 4 Plants; and after ſuf 
pending them over the Fume of Vinegar for a lictle Time, they are expoſed to 
the Sun to dry, and are then fold to the Dr 

Cantharides, diſtill'd in a Retort, yield firſt a impid Liquor of a ſaline and 
pungent Taſle; after this a ſecond Liquor of a browniſh Colour, extremely 
acid and pungent ; and after this an empyreumatic Liquor, of fo 7 
acrid a Taſte, that the leaſt Drop of it ean ſcarce be born upon the To 
after this there riſes a moderate l of a volatile Salt; and finally a mall 
Portion of a very fetid black Oil. 

The principal Uſe of Cantbarides at this Time is external in the making of 
 Bliſters. We have ſeveral Engliſb Inſects of the fame Kind, which anſwer the 
ſame Purpoſe, but they could not eaſily be collected in ſufficient Quantity. 

Beſide this external. Uſe, there have vine” at different Times, People who have. 

been very free with them internally. Our Groenveldt ſuffered very ſeverely for 
the attempting to make their Uſe i general, but we at this Time retain a I incture 
of them in the Shops, and 8 who are ſufficiently upon their Guand i in the 
Uſe of it, find it an admirable Medicine. It is diuretic and emmenagague 
and has been even given in the Gout with Succeſs. | 

The volatile Salt of Cantharides has been greatly recom mended by many 
People, but the Tincture is the only Preparation now in Uſe. 

 TicTurRa CANTHARIDUM, 
 Tintture of Cantbariges. 

Take of Cantharides bruiſed two Drams, of Cochineal half; a Dram, of Proof 
Spirit a Pint and a half, digeſt them together two Days in a Send -h heat, then 

the Tincture for Uſe. = 

A much more powerful Tindture than this may be made with the Addition 

of an Acid, and may be uſed by a prudent Perſon with perfect Safety. b 
Take Proof Spirit two Ounces, Oil of Vitriol two Drams, mix theſe to- 
gether, and put into the mix d Liquor two Drams of Cantharides bruiſed; let 
theſe ſtand in Digeſtion twelve Hours, then add eight Ounces more of Proof 
Spirit, and ſhaking the whole together, ſet it in a Sand- heat for two Days; the 
Spirit will in this Time acquire a pale yellow Colour, and is to be filter'd off 
for Uſe. A few Drops of this are to be firſt given, and the Doſe daily en- 


creaſed till they are juſt felt on making 1 the Doſe is then to be had, 
a little, and on continuing it thus, below the Degree in which 1 it would do 
Miſchief, the bene kdkeb ae 1 be expected from It 


CHAPTER IV. 


| Hiprocamevs, 
The Sea-Horſe. 


HIS is a little Animal 77 entire in our at this 
Time rather as a Matter of Ornament or Curioſity, chan of real Uſe. It 


has been diſputed by many, to what Claſs of Animals it really — bus. 


— 
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the Height which natural Knowledge has of late arrived at, has ſettled that 
Point. 8 | 3 ; 

It is a Fiſh, though of a very ſingular Form as we ſee it dry'd, and is of the 
Syngnathus, or Acus, the Needlefiſh Kind. Artedi deſcribes it under the Name 
of Syngnathus Corpore quadrangulo pinna Caude Carens, the ſquare Needlefiſh with 
no Tail Fin. lian, Bellonius, Ray, and the other Ichthyologiſts in general, have 
call*d it Hippocampus; and the Halians at this Time call it Cavallo Marino, and 
Zidrach. . | TE; 

lt is about four or five Inches in Length, and nearly half an Inch in Diameter 
in the broadeſt Part: Its Colour, in the dry'd State in which we ſee it, is a deep 
reddiſh brown; and its Tail is curl'd, or turn'd round under the Belly. 

Its Head is long and narrow, ſomewhat depreſſed, and of a bony Structure: 
Its Mouth very ſmall, and placed at the Extremity of the Jaws, which are all 
the way up from this faſtened together, ſo as to give the Appearance of a long 
and narrow Snout: The lower Jaw is a little longer than the upper, and is 

moveable ; it turns upwards at the End, and ſeems to form a Cover for the 
Mouth: Its Eyes are very ſmall, placed in the hinder Part of the Head, and 
their Iris is yellow: The Noſtrils are two little Apertures, ſituated in the upper 
Part of the Head near the Eyes : The Membrane which covers the Gills is very 
ſmall, but has two very ſlender Bones in it. The whole Body is covered 
with a ſort of ſtriated Laminz, or Plates of a tolerably firm Texture. There is 
no viſible Side Line on it, but on the Head behind the Eyes there is on each 
Side a little prickly Eminence, and three others in the hinder Part of the Head 
near the Apertures of the Gills. The Shape of the Body from the Head to 
the Anus appears at firſt Sight ſquare, but the four Planes are unequal in Ex- 
tent, the lower one being much the broadeſt, and the upper one narroweſt ; 
there are on the lower Plane three little Riſings which divide it into four Parts, 
ſo that on a nice Inſpection the Body appears heptagonal, or compoſed of 
ſeven Planes inſtead of four. The Beginning of the Back is ſomewhat ſharp, 
and the Aperture of the Auus is placed nearer the Tail than the Extremity 
of the Head, which is not the Caſe in the other Species of this Genus of Fiſh: 
From the Anus to the Extremity of the back Fin the Body is hexangular, and. 
from thence, a little way downward, it is ſquare or tetragonal ; then it is pen- 
tangular for a little way more, and thence ſquare to the End: The Breadth 
and Height often varying in this little Compaſs. The Body, from the 

End of the back Fin to the Extremity is very ſmall. The Laminz between 
the Head and the Anus are ſeventeen in number; thoſe between the Anus 
and the Extremity of the Body are about forty five, but the hinder ones 
are ſo very ſmall, that it is difficult to count them exactly. The Ex- 

tremity of the Body is ſharp, and has no Appearance of ever having had a Fin 
on it by way of Tail, though all the other Species of the Acus have one. 

The Spine is long and firm, and the Vertebrz are long. It is found 
about the Shores of the Mediterranean in ſeveral Places. There are alſo two 
_ Species found in the ſame Places, and ſometimes ſent over under this 
Name. 


it has been celebrated for many Virtues, but is at preſent wholly neglected 
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CHAPTER v. 


| MILLER PE DES, 
— | Weood- Lice. 


HE. Millepes, or Wood-Louſe, is a ſmall Inſect of an oblong Figure: Its 
Length is about half an Inch or leſs, its Breadth about a fifth of an Inch : 
Its Colour is a dark bluiſh or livid grey : Its Back is convex or rounded ; its 
Belly more flat and of a paler Colour: It is mark'd with a great number of cir- 


cular Indentings from the Head to the oppoſite Extremity ; it is a very ſwift 


Runner, but it can occaſionally roll itſelf up into the Form of a Ball, which it 
frequently does, and ſuffers itſelf to be taken when it might have eſcaped by 
running. Its Antennz are ſhort; its Legs are alſo ſhort but numerous, it 
has fourteen Pair of them, theſe however are not enough to entitle it fairly to 
the Appellation of Millet es or thouſand Feet, eſpecially when the Authors who gave 
it ought to have known that there were two other Genera of Animals, every 
| Species of which had a much better Title to ſuch a Name; theſe are the Sci 
pendræ and Juli, the former of which have at leaſt an hundred Pair, and the 
latter often a hundred and twenty. The Millepes, or as it is much more proper- 
ly call'd by others, Oniſcus, is of the ſame Claſs with theſe two Animals, it is 
one of the Aptera of Linnæus, and of the Inſefia Pedata non alata of Ray. They 
are found in great Plenty with us, and that generally under old Logs of Wood, 
or large Stones, or between the Bark and the Wood of decay'd Trees; they 
are a very favourite Morſel with many of the larger Animals, and if Nature 
had not inſtructed them to live in this concealed manner, the whole Race of 
them would ſoon have been extinct. F 5 
Millepedes, chemically analyſed, yield firſt a large Quantity of Phlegm, lim- 
pid and colourleſs, but of a ſaline Taſte; after this comes over a ſmaller Quan- 
tity of a ſomewhat turbid Liquor, taſting much more ſaline and pungent ; 
after this a very ſmall Portion of an empyreumatic Liquor, of a browniſh 
Colour, and a ſtrongly. alkaline Taſte ; and finally, a moderate Quantity of a 
volatile Salt in a concreted Form, with ſome Oil very fetid, and of a blackiſh 
Colour. 5 5 „ 
The volatile Salt has been ſometimes kept in the Shops as a Medicine, and 
the pungent Liquor, which is a Phlegm with ſome of this Salt diſſolved in it, 
under the Name of the Spirit of Millepedes; nor have there been wanting ſome 
to attribute Virtues to the Oil; at preſent however theſe Preparations are all laid 
aſide. We ſometimes give the Animals dry'd and reduced to Powder, but in 
this State they loſe the greater Part of their Virtues. The beſt way of taking 
them is the ſwallowing them alive, this is very eaſily and conveniently done, 
for they naturally roll themſelves up on being touch'd, and thus form a ſort of 
ſmooth Pill, which eaſily flips down the Throat untaſted, and they are im- 
mediately deſtroyed on falling into the Stomach. This is the ſecureſt Way of 
having all their Virtues; the next to this is the bruifing them with Wine 
and taking the Expreſſion. If the Patient can be prevailed with to take them 
no other Way but in Powder, the beſt Method ever invented of preparing 
them for that Form, 1s that ordered in * new London Diſpenſatory; which is 
e - hs 
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the tying them up in a thin Canvas Cloth, and ſuſpending them within a co- 


ver'd Veſſel, over the Steam of hot Spirit of Wine; they are ſoon killed by 
this Vapour and rendered friable. | 


Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent ; they diffolve viſcous 
Humours, are good in all Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and have even been cele- 
brated by ſome Writers as a Remedy for the Stone, which it is Une: 1 they 
have a Power of reducing to a Mucilage, and carrying off; but this is of 
the Number of thoſe Praiſes of Medicines which redound very little to the 
Praiſe of thoſe who give them. They are often found to be of Service in 
Aſthmas, and great Good has been ſometimes done by a long Courſe of them 
in Diſorders of the Eyes. N 
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ANIM A L S 
Uſed in MEDICINE entire. 
CLASS the SECOND. 

RKEPTILELC 
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Of theſe we have only two. 
1. The Vir R. 2. The SKINK. 
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CHAPTER L 
VIP ERA, 
The Viper. 
HE Viper is by far the moſt noxious Animal of the Serpent Kind that our 
Part of the World affords, and it is as much the moſt uſeful in Medicine; 
indeed ballancing the Good we may receive from it, and the Miſchief known 
to have been done by it, it ſeems much more our Intereſt that there ſhould, 
than that there ſhould not be ſuch a Creature among us. | 
The Viper is a Kind of Serpent, uſually between two and three Feet in 
Length when at its full Growth, and about an Inch, or uſually leſs, in Thick- 
neſs. The Colour in the Male is generally more brown and duſky than in 
the Female; but in both there runs down the whole Back, from the Head to 
the Tail, an undulated and broad black Line; this is properly a Chain of 


black Spots, of a rhomboidal Figure, inſerted into each other at the Ends Boe 
ack 


: 
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by their prominent Angles, and the Depreſſions between, forming the indented 
Line that terminates the Edge of the Row of Figures ſideways. A little below 
this broad Line there is on each Side a Series of black Spots, diſpoſed regular- 
ly along; and below theſe near the Belly, there is on each Side a Line of ſmall 
whitiſh Spots, and another of larger and blackiſh ones; and finally under this 
there is ſtil] another Row of ſmall white Spots. The Belly is cover'd with long 
and narrow black Scales placed tranſverſely : The Tail is not ſo long as in 
many other Serpents ; it is not carried to more than a fifth Part of the Length 
of the Body beyond the Anus, and it terminates in an extremely ſharp Point. 
This Smallneſs of the Tail is one of the moſt obvious Characters of the Viper; 
the Colours are not perfectly certain or regular; the Belly indeed in all Vipers 
is black, and the Diſtribution of the Lines and Spots, where they are any 
thing diſtin, is always as juſt mentioned; but the intermediate Colour of the 
Body, which may be call'd the general Colour, is very variable; in ſome it is 
of a pale brown, in ſome Iron Colour, in ſome it has a faint Caſt of yellow, in 
ſome of green, and in others of a pale whitiſh. Some Vipers have the general 
Colour ſo near that of the Variegations, that they are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable ; 
and there have ſome been met with abſolutely black, but theſe are more rare. 
The Poiſon of the Viper is ſituated ſolely in its Mouth, in which, beſide the 
common Rows of Teeth, each Viper, as well Male as Female, has on each 
Side a Phang or long Dens Caninus, which is hollow'd at the Baſe; and 
has about the Root a Bag of poiſonous Liquor, ſecreted from a peculiar 
Gland deſtin'd to that Purpoſe, and opening by a Duct into the Bottom of 
the Bag. When the Creature inflicts a Wound it is with theſe long Teeth, 
and there is always diſcharged into it a Quantity of the poiſonous Juice, 
ſecreted for that Purpoſe in the Bag juſt mentioned. The Eyes of the Viper 
are ſmall, and its Tongue forked ; it darts this out with great Violence when 
_ —_ my _ 3 
The Viper is of the Number of viviparous Serpents, according to the com- 
mon Diſtinction, not laying its Eggs in a Dung-hill or other warm Place 
as the common Serpent, and moſt others do, but retaining them in its Body 
till hatched, and excluding the living young ones. Its Food is principally of 
the animal Kind: There are Authors who talk of its eating Herbs, but on 
diſſecting Vipers, there are generally found in their Stomach the Wings of 
Beetles, the 2 of Mice, and ſometimes whole Mice, Frogs, and other 
Animals of the like Size; which conſidering the natural Smallneſs, not only of 
the Throat, but of the whole Neck of the Viper, it is amazing to conceive in 
what manner it gets down. The Method indeed is by Suction, and is very flow, 
the Creature's Body being drawn out into the utmolt poſſible Thinnefs, and 
the Viper's Neck diſtending gradually at the fame Time, till between both it is 
managed. What greatly facilitates this to the Viper, and to all the Serpent Kind, 
for it is common to them all, is, that there is no Danger of Suffocation for want 
of Breath from it, though the whole Cavity of the Throat be filPd up; for tho? 
theſe Creatures have Lungs, and Reſpiration, yet it is not of the Nature of 
ours, or of that of Quadrupeds; they are not under a Neceſſity of taking in 
and diſcharging a Quantity of Air, at quick Intervals, as we are, but what 
they have once taken in they retain a long Time, ſo that they are under no 
—— > 0. Neceſlity 
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Neceſſity of breathing during this long Operation, which is therefore not pain- 
ful to them, as we might naturally imagine, but pleaſant. 


It is not eaſy to ſeè the Viper thus F. e becauſe after taken, it will 
ſcarce be brought to eat at all; we have indeed no Inſtance of any thing of the 


Serpent Kind eating while in confinement, except a female Viper big witk 


young; and if poſſeſſed of ſuch a one, it may be poſſible to be a Witneſs to 
it, and to the ſtrange Terror of any little Animal proper for its preying on, 
on being thrown into its way. Whoever has an Opportunity of throwing a 
Mouſe to a Viper in this Condition, will ſee how much Foundation there is 
for the Stories of the Rattle-Snake and other Serpents enchanting, as it is call- 
ed, the Creatures they are to prey upon, into their Mouths. 
The Viper is common in England, but much more ſo in the warmer 
Countries, and there more miſchievous. We may find Vipers in the Heat 
of the Day on the dry Banks under Hedges expoſed to the Sun, and in Places 
not too much frequented almoſt at any Time in the hotter Months: In Win- 
ter they retire into Holes, and lie torpid the whole cold Seaſon. However 


' miſchievous the Bite of the Viper is, its Fleſh is ſafe and wholeſome ; indeed 


there is no Part of it that will do any Harm, _ the Poiſon lodged in 
the Wound made by the Bite. This very Poiſon ſeparated from the Bag, 
diluted with any Liquor and ſwallowed, not being capable of producing any 
bad Conſequence. WT FL 3 = 
The Bite is attended with very terrible Symptoms, and in the hotter Coun- 


tries is often fatal; with us many have eſcaped with Life, without the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Medicines, ſome in Spite of bad Management : We have lately had 


the famous Remedy of the People who trade in them, and muſt be often bit 


by them, explained to us. It is no more than common Oil, which is to be 
rubbed on the wounded Part over ſome hot Coals, and repeated occaſionally. 
With the Aſſiſtance of this, we have ſeen People eſcape after very terrible 


Symptoms, ſuch as perhaps we have not had an Opportunity of ſeeing any Body 
under, who did not uſe the ſame means for Relief. Other more painful Me- 


thods have been preſcribed, but they are now wholly out of Uſe. Theſe 


were the making ſtrong Ligatures on the Limb above the Wound, then ſca- 
rifying and burning it with a hot Iron, or making a large Inciſion, filling it 
with Gunpowder, and ſetting this on Fire. b 
Vipers are belt taken for medicinal Uſe in the Months of July and Auguſt; they 
are then moſt vigorous and fatteſt. Though thoſe which are taken in Spring, as 


ſloon as they come out of their Winter's torpid State, are always found to be in : 


very good Caſe : They are beſt for Uſe when firſt taken, but the People who ſell 


them will never tell the Truth on this Head. They keep them alive in large 


Cheſts, io which they will live a Year or more without eating any thing. 
Vipers are to be choſen large and vigorous : If intended for Uſe while freſh, 
they ſhould be killed immediately before the Time, for their Fleſh cor- 
rupts very ſoon : If for drying, they ſhould be killed at home, and after 
Kining, hung up. Thoſe who buy them ready dried, often have common 
Snakes inſtead of Vipers, and frequently ſuch as have died of themſelves in 
the. Conftinement,” | 
Vipers, diſtilled in a Retort, yield firſt a moderate Quantity of a limpid 
Phlegm, inſipid, and with very little Smell; after this come over a fas a 
loade 


T 


loaded with volatile Salt, and a ſmall Quantity of a black and extremely 
fetid Oil; a large Quantity of a volatile Salt in the mean time concreting 
and fixing itſelf in a dry Form to the Sides of the Receiver. 

The Ancients were very well pe with the Viper; they called it Echis 
and Echidna; they had many fanciful and fooliſh Stories about it, one of which 
was, that the young ones always deſtroyed the Parent Animal by gnaw- 
ing their Way out of her Body, and this is believed by many to this 
Day, though without the leaſt Foundation in Truth. They imagined alſo 
that it fed on Scorpions, Cantharides, and-other fatal and poiſonous Animals, 
and that by that means its own Poiſon became fo terribly fatal. x6 
Many of the Ancients, notwithſtanding all the Miſchief they. dreaded from 
the Viper, eſteemed it facred, and on Medals its Image is frequently uſed as 
a Symbol of divine Power. And in the Eaſt Indies, Princes have erect- 
ed Buildings for their Entertainment, and have made it a capital Crime ta 
kill them. et Hs 1 

It is ſo certain that the Poiſon of the Viper is wholly in the yellowiſh 
Fluid lodged at the Baſe of the Tooth, that when that has been taken 
away, Creatures have been bitten by the Viper, and ſuffered no Harm by it: 
The Poiſon of this Bag is ſeparated from the Blood by a conglomerated Gland, 
lying in the lateral anterior Part of the Os Sincipitis behind the Orbit of 
the Eye, from which Gland there is a Duct which conveys it into the Bag 
at the Root of the Teeth. The Teeth are hollowed in their lower Part 
for the Reception of this Poiſon, and the Cavity is extended upwards for the 
Conveyance of it, though not to the very Top as ſome have ſuppoſed. It 
terminates in a long and narrow Slit below the Point, out of which the Poi- 
ſon is emitted into the Wound. Galen tells us of People who would ſtop up 
the Apertures of the Teeth with a Kind of Paſte, and then ſuffer themſelves 
to be bit by the Creature and receive no Harm from it: But it is much 
more likely that they impoſed on People, and were bitten by other Serpents 
that had no Poiſon at all. The poiſonous Liquor taken from the Bag and ex- 
amined by the Microſcope, appears to be compoſed of minute Spiculæ or Darts 
reſembling the Threads of a Spider's Web, but much finer. Mixed with Sy- 
rup of Violets, it turns it reddiſh, fo that it is evidently an Acid, not as many 
had ſuppoſed, an Alkali. It is amazing that ſo ſmall a Quantity as is received 
of this Poiſon into the Blood ſhould be capable of producing ſuch wonderful 
and terrible Effects. 3 
A violent Pain is firſt felt about the Wound, then a Swelling, red at firſt, 
but ſoon after livid, extending itſelf very quick to the other Parts, then Faint- 

neſs, a quick, low, and often uninterrupted Pulſe, convulſive Vomiting of bilious 
Matter, cold Sweats, and if Death does not ſucceed theſe, the Swelling conti- 
nues ſome time, the Wound becomes a foul Ulcer, and the Skin is uſually dif- 
coloured for a long while after. 5 HEAT = 

The Ancients knew well enough the Nature of the Viper, to be convinced 
that its Fleſh was not paiſonous; they eat Vipers and eſteemed them, as they 
truly are, nutritive, reſtorative, _ and cordial. The beſt Way of feeding on 
Vipers, is to cut them into Pieces and boil them in Chicken Broth ; they 
give it no diſagreeable Taſte, though they communicate to it all their reſtora- 


tive Virtues, 
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Dried and powdered they are given twenty or. thirty Grains for a Doſe ; 
but this way they loſe the greater Part of their Virtues. The volatile Salt 
is a noble Sudorific. Its Doſe is from three to eight or ten Grains. The Oil 


is recommended to diſcuſs Tumors, and to be held to the Noſe of People in 
hyſteric Fits; but it is ſo very fetid, that it is now wholly out of Uſe. 


| CHAPTER IV. 


Scincus, 
The Skink. 


4 HE Skink is a Kind of ſmall Lizard brought to us dried, with the 
Guts and other Intrails taken out, and uſually with the ſmall End of 
the Tail cut off. It is about five or fix Inches long, and of the Thickneſs of 
a Man's Thumb. Its Colour is a pale brown, ſomewhat bright, and with- a 
Caſt of greyiſh in it on the Back ; the Belly is more grey. It is covered 
with very ſmall Scales. Its Legs are moderately long in Proportion to its 
Size, being often three Quarters of an Inch from the Top to the Toes. They 
are terminated by five of theſe, which are as it were alated, and ſomewhat 
reſemble thoſe of the Monkey Kind. Its Tail is round; the Head is long, 
and terminates in a ſharp Snout ; the Eyes are very ſmall ; the Mouth very 
large, opening a great Way up, and furniſhed with numerous ſmall Teeth. 
The Scales of the Head are longer and larger than thoſe of the Body. 

It is an amphibious Animal, and has therefore been deſcribed by different 
Authors, under Names, ſome expreſſing its living on Land, ſome in the Wa- 
ter. The Generality of medical Writers call it Scincus Marinus, the Sea-Skink. 
But Ray deſcribes it under the Name of the Crocodilus terreſtris, the little land 
Crocodile, as do alſo Geſner and ſome others. It is caught in the Banks and 
of the Nile, and elſewhere in Ægypt, and ſhould be chofen large, ſound, and 

freſh. They are very apt to breed Worms, in which Caſe they are of no 


Value. 5 8 

Skinks, diſtilled in a Retort, yield firſt a ſmall Quantity of a limpid Phlegm, 
of a faintiſh Smell, and inſipid to the Taſte; after this comes over 4 reddiſh 
or browniſh Liquor, impregnated with a volatile Salt; and after this a brown 
Oil of a very fetid Smell: A Quantity of volatile Salt in a dry Form, in the 
mean Time affixes itſelf to the Sides of the Receiver. This is of a pungent ' 
Smell, and in all Reſpects greatly reſembles Salt of Vipers, but that it is not 
lo white. There is much leſs of this afforded by the Skink than by the Viper, 
but much more Oil. 5 
None of theſe Preparations of the Skink are in Uſe, but the dried Ani- 
mal is greatly recommended as poſſeſſing the Virtues of the Viper's Fleſh, 
but in a more exalted Degree. It is ſaid to do Wonders as a Reſtorative, 
and Provocative to Venery : For this laſt Purpoſe, the Belly is preferred to 
any other Part of it ; but there does not appear to be any Reaſon for this in 
the dried Animal, nor indeed any great Proof of ſuch Virtues as are aſcribed 
to it. The People of #gypt cut the Fleſh to Pieces, and boil it down to à 
ſtrong Broth or Jelly; they ſpeak much of its Virtues on this Occaſion, given 
in this Form; and it is indeed very poſſible, that it may do ſomething taken 
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in this Manner, though it fails with us, as we find the freſh Fleſh of the Vi- 
per very much ſuperior to the dried. 


The Skink is an Ingredient in ſome of the old Compoſitions, and it is ow- 
ing to that only that it is at preſent to be met with in our Shops. 


PARTS of ANIMALS 
Uſd in MEDICINE. 


CLASS the FIRST. 
HO OF S8. 


FNF this Claſs we have only one Subſtance now in Uſe, which is the 
5 Elks Hoof, or, as it is vulgarly but very improperly called, the Elks 
_ Claw. e e 8 | 


CHAPTER I. 
Uncvra Arcs, 
Eilts Hoof. 


6 HE Elks Hoof kept in the Shops for medicinal Purpoſes is uſually 
| that of the left hinder Foot, that being ſuppoſed to have the Virtues: 
againſt Epilepſies, for which it is famous, and not any of the others. It is a 
cloven Hoof, moderately large, and of a ſhining black Colour, very hard and 
conſiderably heavy. The Druggiſts generally take Care to have a Part of the 
Leg of the Animal with it, to ſhew that it is truly the Foot of the Elk, not of 
ſome other Animal of that Kind, and that it is the Hoof of the peculiar Foot 
that is imagined to poſſeſs all the Virtue. With all this pretended Exactneſs 
however, if we look into the Shops, we ſhall find under the Name of Ungu- 
te Alces, ſome Feet that have belonged to Animals, not killed quite ſo far off 
as the Countries the Elk inhabits U 

The Elks Hoof, that is truly ſuch, is brought from the cold Countries, 
Muſcovy, Lithuania, and Scandinavia. Care is to be taken in the Choice that 
it is not worm eaten or decayed, which ſometimes happens, eſpecially when 
too large a Portion of the Leg has been left on with the Hoof and that not 
carefully dried. | — 

The Creature to which this Hoof belongs is a very large and ſtately Ani- 
mal of the Stag Kind. It is of the Size of a ſmall Horſe. Its Colour is grey- 
iſh like that of a Camel. It has been called from its extraordinay Size by 
many Writers, Animal magnum. It has been diſputed by many, whether * 


— 
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the ſame Creature that Cæſar in his Commentaries, and that Pliny, Polybius, 
Pauſanias, and Siraba mention under the ſame Name. It muſt be acknow- 
| ledged that there are many Particulars in the Deſcription theſe Authors have 
left us of the Ale that can by no means be made to agree with the Creature 
we now call by that Name; but it is allo to be acknowledged that in theſe 
very Particulars, the ſeveral Authors do not agree with one another. The 
Particulars in which they all agree may naturally be ſuppoſed the true Cha- 
racers of the Animal; and theſe all without Exception agree with our Elk. 
As to the reſt, it is moſt probable, that there have been Miſtakes in the Ac- 
counts the Authors received, and that they ought not to weigh any thing 
againſt an Opinion countenanced by every thing that carries any Appearance of 
Certainty in regard to the Creature. We are to obſerve that the Ancients might 
very naturally be led into Errors about the Elk, as it was an Animal that 
inhabited Countries with which they had very little Commerce; and Pauſanias, 
one of the Authors who has helped the contradiftory Accounts, acknowledges 
how little his own, or any of the others, are to be depended on, when he tells 
us, that of all Animals in the World the Alce is the leaſt known to Men, as it 
never lets them come near it, its excellent Noſe ſcenting them at a great Di- 
ſtance, and its timorous Diſpoſition prompting it to fly as faſt as poſſible from 
them. Be the Reaſon what it will, tis evident that the Authors who have de- 
{cribed it, have all done it very ill, and very inconſiſtently one with another. 
Some ſay its Coat is of different Colours, as in the Stag Kind; ſome all of one 
Colour; ſome ſay it always has Horns, ſome that it never has any; ſome 
affirm that it has no Joints in its Legs, and can therefore neither riſe nor ſtoop, 
ſo that it never lies down to ſleep but reſts againſt a Tree, and that the com- 
mon way of taking it was by ſawing the Tree, it uſes for this Purpoſe, almoſt 
through ; but others apply all this to other Animals. All theſe Contrarieties 
in the Deſcriptions of the Alce of the Ancients, do not amount to a Proof 
that they did not mean our Elk by that Name; they are rather all recon- 
cileable to it, and ſhew, not that the Authors of them meant different Ani- 
mals, but that they received imperfect Accounts from People of it. The 
Account Czfar gives of their Coat being of different Colours, may be eaſily 
reconciled to the Elk, which, though always throughout of the ſame Colour 
at the ſame Time, yet changes the Colour of its whole Coat in Summer, 
to a much paler than it is in Winter. Cæſar might be told of the Elk's being 
of two different Colours, by thoſe who had ſeen it both in Summer and Winter, 
and might naturally enough miſunderſtand it, ſo far as to ſuppoſe that it was 
mottled with two Colours at once, 1 „ 
Cæſar tells us, that the Elk has no Horns; and Pauſanias affirms, that it has, 
and deſcribes the particular Structure of them; this has led People to ſuppoſe, 
that Cæſar and Pauſanias muſt mean two different Animals; but the People 
who ones this are wrong, every one knows that the Male of the Stag Kind 
have all Horns, and the Females are all without them; it only appears there- 
fore, that Pauſanias gives an Account of a Male Elk, and Ceſar of a Female 
one. As to the Opinion of their having no Joints in their Legs, the modern 
Travellers have ſaid the ſame thing of the Elks of Muſcovy, as well as Cæſar, 
and the reſt of their Alce. The Opinion has got Footing from the manner of 


their travelling on the Ice, but it is a very erroneous and abſurd. one, as me 
2, | | C 
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the antient as in the modern Aſſertors of it. It is objected, that Pliny makes 
the Alce an Animal with a ſingle, or undivided Hoof like a Horſe, but we 
need not wonder any more at this Blunder in Pliny, than at Eraſmus, Stella, 
and Sigiſmund*s affirming the ſame thing of the Creature which we know to be 
our Elk. In much later Days, Menabene and. Caius tell us alſo, that the Elk 
has a Beard like a Goat, and that the reſt of its Hair is not longer than that of 
a Horſe. All theſe are falſe Accounts, yet we know very well, that all theſe 
Authors meant the very ſame Creature that we call the Elk, in the Deſcriptions: 
in which they have inſerted them; in ſhort, natural Hiſtory has, till of late, been 
fo very little regarded, as to its proper and neceſſary Accuracy, that if we 
would ſuppoſe every Deſcription, in which there is ſome repugnant Circum- 
ſtance to ſignify, for that Reaſon, a different Animal from that uſually under- 
 ftood by the Name it belongs to, we muſt vaſtly encreaſe the number of 
Species, though with no great Foundation. 7 F 
The Account Pohbius gives of a Piece of Fleſh under the Elk's Chin, and that 
of Geßner of the length of Hair upon its Neck, are neither found in the Ani- 
mal, nor mentioned by any other Authors, and are therefore to be both given 
up as entirely erroneous. On the other hand, among the many Particulars in 
which all the Antients agree in their Accounts of the Alce, there is not one that 
does not properly belong to our Elk. They all agree that the Creature is of 
the Stag Kind; that its Ears, its ſhort Tail, and its Horns in the Male, agree 
vith thoſe of the Stag Kind; and they all agree that it differs from the Stag in 
the Length and Colour of its Hair, in the Size of its upper Lip, in the Small- 
neſs of its Neck, and in the Stiffneſs of its Legs... 
An Elk of middle Stature meaſures between five and fix Feet from the End 
of the Noſe to the joining on of the Tail; the Tail itfelf is not more than two 
Inches long: The Neck is ſhort and ſlender: The Ears are nine Inches in 
Length, and about four in Breadth. The Authors who have taken our Elk to 
be the Onager, or wild Aſs of the Antients, have omitted to argue from this 
Circumſtance, which would have appear d more in their Favour than any thing 
they have thought of, the Ears of the Elk being indeed like thoſe of no other 
Creature, except the Aſs there is however no Foundation for this wild Opinion. 
The Colour of the Coat of the Elk in Winter is greyiſh, and not unlike that of 
an Aſs; in Summer it is paler: It is however much longer than that of the Aſs, 
being in general not leſs than three Inches in Length, and equalling in Thick- 
neſs the largeſt Horſe-hair. Every Hair is thickeſt in the middle Part, and not 
only ſmall at the Point, but at the Root or near it; this laſt Smallneſs ſeems a 
Proviſion of Nature, that the whole Coat of the Animal might not always ſtand 
erect. The Hairs when cut, and examined by the help of a Glaſs, appear 
ſpungy within like a Ruſh. The upper Lip of the Elk is remarkably large, 
and detached from the Gums, but Pliny carries this Circumſtance too far, when 
he tells us, that it is ſo large that the Creature 1s obliged to go backwards as he 
Feeds to prevent its getting into his Mouth. Nature has provided the Elk 
with two particularly large and ſtrong Muſcles for the lifting up this Lip, 
to prevent any Inconvenience from its Size. The Articulations of the Legs 
of the Elk are remarkably cloſe, and the Ligaments ſhort and thick, and 
very hard, ſo that the Creature, though not without Joints in this neceſ- 
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ſary Part, as the Antients imagined, yet has them in Reality, much leſs ſupple 
and pliable than other Animals. 


1 Hoof of the Elk became in Credit for the Cure of Epilepſies, from a 
tt, that this Creature was itſelf ſubject to that Diſcaſe, but that it cured it- 
lf by porn g the Hoof of the left hinder Foot into its Ear. This is a v 

y — | in Regard to this Animal, which muſt be the laſt of all 
Townes bg in the World to be able to get it there. How the antient Accounts, 
that allow the Elks no Joints in the Legs, can be made to countenance this 
Story is hard to conceive, nor indeed is it much eaſier to make 1 
do it. Olaus Magnus banters the whole Story in a very 1 manner, 
zing the Foot, and telling us, that the only Hoof that has any Virtue, A 
which the Creature alway 1 to the Cavity of its own Ear, is the outer 


Hoof of the right Put; ; it is wholly impoſſible for a Creature form d 
like the Elk ever 44 have got * 


The Horns of the Male Elk are of a very ſingular Make, are not branch- 
ed out in the manner of the common Deers Horns, but they have a ſhort and 
chick Trunk near the Head, which by Degrees expands into « great Breadth 
ke a Hand, and has ſeveral little Prominences like Fingers growing out from 
its Edges. They live in Herds, and are a very timorous Animal, falling upon 
the leaſt Wound, 
The Virtues of the Hoof, in the Cure of the Epilepſy, may be as great as 
thoſe of many other Subſtances of the ſame Kind, all of them containing a 
volatile Salt ; but it is extremely probable, that the Hoof of any other Animal 
will do as well as that of the Elk; and very certain, that one of the Hoofs of 
3 n bur is pe in 2 It is never heard 

extemporaneous cription, is kept in Shops as —— 
3 CONE. 1 


P ART Sof A NIMALS 

Dſed in ME DICIN E. 
CLASS the SE C ON D. 
HORN S. 


F this Claſs 1 we have alſo only one Subſtance now in vr, which is that , 
of the common Deer. 


0: 


CHAPTER 


HART S- HORN. 
A 
C H APT R R * 
Cornu Canvi, 


Harts-Horn. 
T ARTS-HORN is a Dri that comes into Uſe as many Ways, and 


under as many Forms as any one in the whole Materia Medica. What 


we keep in the Shops under this Name, are the whole Horns of the common 
Male Deer, as ſeparated from the Head, and without farther Preparation: As 
this Creature s Horns fall off every Yer, and new ones are produced in their 
Place, it is principally theſe fallen Horns that are brought into the Shops. 


The medical Writers tell us, that the medicinal Harts-Horn ſhould be that 


of the true Hart or Stag, known by the Name of the red Deer, the Elaphus of 
the Greeks z but at preſent we uſe only thoſe of the common Deer of our Parks: 
The Difference in all Probabilit Ya as to their Virtues, is very immaterial. 


Our comman Deer, whoſe Horns then are the Cornu Cervi of the modern 
Shops, is that Species call'd by the Antients Cervus platyceros, the broad horn'd 


Deer: and by the Moderns Dama ; in Exgih we call it the Fallow Deer, the 
Male the Buck, the Female the Doe, and the Young the Fawn. It is obſervable 


| however, that this Creature is nat the _— of the Antients, the Deſcriptions 
they have left us of that Animal are very imperfect, but they ſeem to belong 


to ſomething of the Goat, not of the Deer Kind. The F ow Deer is no where 


fo frequent as in England, we have more Parks for the breeding this 
Creature in this Man, than there are in all Europe beſide. It is much ſmaller 


than the Stag ar red Deer, AWE: eee from it by ts. 


palmated Horns. 
The chemical Anal yis of Harem - Horn is ſufficient! : It ields 4 Water 


highly im —— Salt which is 4 Spin Harts- Horn, 
with a fetid and a volatile Salt, by the common Diſtillation in a Retort. 
r after the Diſtillation is finiſhed, is 


black, but on calcining in an open Fire it becomes white and friable, and is what 


we keep in the Shops under the Name of burnt Harts-Horn. Befide theſe 
Preparations we uſe the thin Shavings of the Horns, which, on long boiling 
in Water, become a Jelly. This Jelly is nutritive and ſtrengthnin 3 it is ſome- 


times given in Diarrhœas, but a Decoction of the burnt Harts-Horn in Water 
is more frequently uſed for this Purpoſe, and is what is call'd Harts-Hom 


The Salt of Harts-Horn i is a great Sudorific, and is given i in Fevers of m 


Kinds with great Succeſs ; the Spirit has 4 ſame and all the other * 


volatile Alkalis, and is uſed to bring People out of Faintings by its Pungency, 


holding it under their Noſe, and at the 2 Time pouring . ſome * 
ol it in Water. 
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836 8 TONE of the 8 E A- CO w. 
| . 
PARTS of ANIMALS 
Uſed in ME DICIN E. 8 
0 LAs s the T H IR D. 
SENSES © 
Of this Claſs we have only three Bodies kept in the Shops. 
1. Os or Lays Manar. 2. Os Seri. 3. Os x Conps CEA. 


The latter of theſe is no more than an oſſify d Artery. 


.- 


— 


CHAPTER I. 
5 LAris MaxarT1, LS 
Stone ef the Sea-Cow,  _ 


H E Subſtance call'd Lapis Manati is an oblong: Body, of an uneven 
Surface, and bony Texture: It is of a fine clean white Colour; about 
three quarters of an Inch in Length, and a third of an Inch in Breadth ; mode- 
rately heavy, conſiderably hard, and of no remarkable Taſte or Smell. 
It is properly the Os petroſum of the Animal. The Fiſh. to which it belongs 
is of the cetaceous Kind, but is remarkable for yd Fins at its Breaſt like 
Hands, whence the Spaniards firſt named it Manati, Artedus has deſcribed it un- 
der the Name of Thricecus, and other of the ichthiographic Writers under thoſe 
of Taurus Marinus, Vacca Marina, and Manati. .- 

It is a very bulky Animal: It grows to fifteen Feet long, and ſeven or eight 
Feet in Circumference: - Its Head is like that of a Hog, but that it is longer 
and more cylindric : Its Eyes are ſmall, and it has no external Ears, but only 

two little Apertures in the Place of them, yet its Senſe of Hearing is very 
quick: Its Lips are thick, and it has two long Teeth off Tuſks ſtanding out 
of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, and five or ſix Inches in Length; and 
ſeveral other flat Teeth in each Jaw. The pectoral Fins, which reſemble 
Hands, ftand very forward on the Breaſt ; they conſiſt each of five Bones or 
Fingers as it were, joined together by a Membrane: There is no Fin on the 
Back, and the Tail is, as in the other Fiſhes of the cetaceous Claſs, placed 
horizontally. The Male and Female Parts of Generation, and the Navel, are 
like thoſe of the human Species; and the Female has two round Breaſts placed 
between the pectoral Fins. The Skin is very thick and hard: It is not ſcaly as 
in Fiſhes, but hairy as in Land Animals. 9 Ws wy 
OY * The 


The BONE of the CUT TLE FISH. 837 
The Creature lives principally about the Openings of large Rivers, and feeds 
on Vegetables. Its Fleſh is white like Veal, and is very well taſted. It is 
frequently met with about the Mouths of the large Rivers in Africa, the Eaſt 
Indies and America, The Natives of many Parts of America live in a great 
meaſure on the Fleſh of this Animal: They falt it as Beef, but it loſes all 
its Flavour by this Management. | 1 

The Lapis Manati, as it is called, is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a powerful Di- 
uretic, and it was a long Time a Cuſtom to wear it about the Neck, as an 
Amulet againſt Hzmorrhages, and for Children to prevent Diſorders in the 
cutting their Teeth. We ſeem to have taken up the Account of its Virtues 
on Credit from the Indians, and conſequently a more rational Inquiry into 
Things of this Kind has taught us to deſpiſe them, and the Drug is now 
wholly neglefted. i ONTO WE | e 

CHAPTER II. 

Os Seprz, | 

The Bone of the Cuttle Fiſh. 


NH E Os Sepiæ is an oblong and broad Subſtance, ſomewhat approach- 
ing to an oval Figure, but over proportioned in Length, for what we 
regularly underſtand by that Term. It is very light and of a whitiſh Colour, 
and is compoſed of two very different Subſtances, a hard cruſtaceous Shell, 
which is thin, and of a ſomewhat browniſh or yellowiſh Hue, and a thick 
ſofter Subſtance, eaſily ſcraped with the Nails, and much paler or whitiſh. 
The uſual Length of this Bone is four or five Inches; its Breadth is about 
two Inches and a half, or three Inches, and its Thickneſs- about three Quarters 
of an Inch; though this is almoſt entirely made by the ſoft Part, the hard 
Shell being not thicker in moſt Parts than a Shilling, - It is not flat on either 
Surface, but ſomewhat rounded, eſpecially on the ſhelly Part. 
This bony Subſtance ſerves for the Support of the Body of a very ſingular 
Kind of Sea Animal, of the exanguious Kind, in many Reſpects reſembling 
the Polype, though ſtrangely different from it in Size. Its Body is of an 
oblong and depreſſed: Figure, and it has proceeding from the Head ten Feelers 
or Arms, two of which are much longer and ſtronger than the others. The 
whole external Surface of the Body is ſoft and fleſhy 3 and this Bone is 
contained within it, running down the Back. It has a Bag in its Neck con- 
raining a black Liquor, which, when in Danger of being taken, it emits into 
the Water, and blackens it to ſuch a Degree, as to hide itſelf by it, and fre- 
quently makes its Hape. 2 3 
[t is common in the Mediterranean, and about the Coaſts of France. The 
Fleſh is well taſted, and is frequently met with at Table, in the maritime 
Towns of France and elſewhere. 5 5 . 

The Bone is recommended by many of the medical Writers againſt ne- 
phritic Complaints, and in Aſthmas: Some alſo preſcribe it as an Aſtringent. 
At preſent it is ny known in the Shops as an Ingredient in Tooth Powders, 
and is principally uſed by the Goldſmiths for caſting. LG 
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Os vx Cogps Cigvi, 
Bone of a Stag's Heart. 


HIS is another Article of the Materia Medica, which the common 
Deer furniſhes us. It is a flattiſh and thin Subſtance, uſually fome- 
what hollowed, though ſometimes quite plain. It is about an Inch in Length, 
and uſually a third of an Inch in Breadth. Its Figure is ſomewhat tri- 
angular, or broader at one End, and terminating in a Point or fwall End 
at the other: It is very light, and as thin as a Sixpence. Its Colour is a pale 
whitiſh, uſually with ſome Caſt of brown in it. Its Surface is tolerably 
ſmooth, and it is ſomewhat tough. It has no Smell, and ſcarce any Taſte. 
It is properly a Congeries of Arteries at the Bottom of the Stag's Heart, 
oſſified as we ſometimes find the crural and other Arteries in human Bodies. 
The Hearts of Oxen have often the ſame Kind of Offification in ſome of the 
Arteries, and what have been ufed in the Shops, have been much more fre- 
quently taken from the Hearts of theſe Creatures, than from thoſe of Stags. 
At preſent what is met with is generally a very different Subſtance from 
both, the Ofſa Hyoidea of Animals of various Kinds being kept under this 
Name: This however is a Fraud of very little Conſequence, neither the genu- 
ine Drug having any Power to do Good, nor the counterfeit to do any Harm. 


PARTS of ANIMALS 
Uſed in MEDICINE. 
CLASS the THIR D. 
TEE T E. 8 
T HE Credulity of ſome former Ages had loaded the Shops with ſeveral 
Medicines of this Claſs. At preſent we have only two received as ſuch. 
Theſe are, 1. Ivoxy. And 2. The Tooth of the Narwal, called Un1corn's Hon Ne 
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CHAPTER LI. 
| Eu xR, 
Ivory. 
vokR * is a hard, ſolid, and firm Subſtance, of a fine white Coloyr, and 


capable of a very good Poliſh. It is the Dens Exertus of the Elephant, 
3 a Crea. 


the Report of the Sceletons of Giants of enormous 


— 
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a Creature famous for its Size; a better Idea of which can indeed no way be 
had, than by obſerving theſe Teeth. What muſt we think of the Creature» 
that is able to carry without Inconvenience on each Side his Jaw, a Tooth 
of fix or feven Feet in Length, of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thigh at the 
Baſe, and almoſt entirely ſolid z the Weight of the two ſometimes not leſs 
than three hundred and thirty Pounds. . 
The E is indeed by much the of all Beaſts. It is, when 
full grown, not leſs than fifteen Feet high to the Ridge of the Back. 
The Body is of an amazing Bigneſs, the Legs, notwithſtanding the Height 
of the Creature, being very ſhort. The Feet are very broad, and the 
Soals of them are not covered with any horny or other hard Matter, but 
only with a Membrane, and that of no great Thickneſs : It is about halt 
as thick again as the general Skin of the Body, but it is ſoft enough to cut 
very calily with a Knife: In the Circumference of this there are five Pro- 
tuberances, anſwering to Tors. The Ears are large and dentated round 
the Edges ; they are naturally pendulous, but the Ces can erect them at 
Pleaſure in ſome Degree, drawing them up into the Figure of a Purſe, and 
making chem project forwards ; this is a Situation it always gives them when 
angry, at Which Time alſo he always contracts his Trunk, that he may be 
ready for Miſchief. FC D 5 
The Trunk, properly ſpeaking, is no other than the Noſe of the Animal 
_ cafried out into a pecuhar length, and rendered flexile, that it may ſerve 
him by Way of a Hand to lay hold of Things, and to take up his Food, and 
convey it to the Mouth. He can at Pleaſure contract the whole Trunk into 
the Length of about a Foot, and from that can throw it out with a ſurpria- 
ing Force to the Length of five Feet, ſo as to give any Creature a terrible 
Blow before he ſeizes him with it. The Eyes are remarkably ſmall in pro- 
portion to the Size of the Animal, being not than thoſe of a Sheep. 
A a—_ 2 or Ivory Tuſks, are hollow from the Baſe to 2 
Jeig the Cavity is filled with a compact medullary Subſtance, ſearing 
r n | 42565 488 | 
The Elephant has no Clavicles, but the firſt Pair of Ribs, which ſerve in 
the Place of them, are broad in the anterior Part. The Ribs are, in Number, 
Pair, including the fpurious with the true. The Thigh Bones, the O/- 
Ja Pubis, and Coxe, differ in ſcarce any Reſpect, except the Size, from thoſe of 
| the human Species: And to this Reſemblance is owing, in * Meaſure, 
being found: 
People having found ſome of theſe Bones buried in the „ Miſtaken them 
for human ones, and computed the Stature of the Man who poſſeſſed them, 
by comparing them with thoſe of the human Sceletons of ordinary Size. 
The firft Writers on fuch a Subject have ſaid that by the Meaſure of theſe 
nes, the Sceleton, to which they belonged,” muſt have been ſo many Feet 
high, and thoſe who borrow the Account afterwards, have told us that Scele- 
tons ſo large were found. | 
The Head of the Elephant is large, even in proportion to its own vaſt 
Bulk; the Mouth however is but fmall, it has in each Jaw four Dentes Mo- 
lares or Grinders, which are of an amazing Size, and when ſeen out of the 
Mouth, would be taken for a thouſand Things rather than Teeth, They — * 
compoſed 


compoſed of eight or nine ſingle, long and narrow Teeth placed at ſome Di- 
ſtance from one another, and the whole Space between filled up with a bony 
Subſtance, leſs hard and white indeed than theſe Teeth, but connecting the 
whole into one Maſs, in which 'the Teeth, as we call them, form longitudi- 
nal Ridges. There are no Dentes Inciſorii or cutting Teeth in either Jaw. 
The Skin of the Elephant is commonly ſaid to be naked, but it is not en- 
tirely ſo: There are a few Hairs placed at Diſtances on it, and theſe are very 
thick and conſiderably long. The Colour of the Skin is a browniſh tawny, 
and it has in ſeveral ben a Sort of Protuberances like Warts, which had ſplit 
at their Heads on it. Theſe when cut, in whatever Dire&ion, have much the 
Appearance of what we call Whalebone ; they adhere ſo firmly to the Skin, that 
no Part of them can be ſeparated without tearing it. The higheſt of theſe 
hardly riſe to the Height of a Quarter of an Inch, the others. are much low- 
er. The Hairs grow principally out of theſe Eminences on the Skin, and 
would appear more numerous than they do, were it not that the Animal has 
a Habit of rubbing himſelf againſt every Thing hard that comes in his Way, 
probably to allay ſome Itching in his Skin, and by that means of breaking 
moſt of them off near the Roots. Theſe Hairs are thicker than Hog's Briſtles, 
and are of a dark blackiſh Colour. The Skin is as thick as the Leather uſed 
to make Shoe Soals, and cuts much like the horny Part of Brawn. The 
Elephant is of the Claſs of retromingent Animals; he thruſts the Penis out of 
its Vagina to make Water, and bending it backwards, the Urine falls be- 
tween or behind the hind Legs. It is probable alſo from this Situation of the 
Penis, that theſe Creatures copulate backwards. The Vagina of the Penis is 
of a horny Hardneſs at its Extremity, and is naturally ſo contracted, as hard- 
ly to admit the End of a Finger. T he Penis as included in the Vagina ſeems 
too ſmall for the Bulk of the Animal, but when that is opened it is found 
to be as long as that of a Horſe, and conſiderably thicker. The Urethra is 
ſo large that it admits a Man's Finger. | OD 
The Tongue of the Elephant is ſomewhat larger than that of an Ox, and 
has this remarkable, that near the Root there is a Duct of conſiderable 
Depth leading toward the Stomach. 2 
The Foot of the Elephant is of an extremely ſingular Structure. Its Toes, 
which are five in Number, are not divided as in other Animals, but remain 
connected and cohering together, and are covered by one common Skin, but 
their Extremities protuberate a little at the Verge, and are armed with Nails 
which are thick and obtuſme. „ 
So unweildy an Animal as the Elephant, one would imagine the laſt to be 
celebrated for its Addreſs and Sagacity; yet we find Wonders related of it in 
both Reſpects. Its Trunk is indeed an Inſtrument of vaſt Uſe to it, and is 
capable of Motions in ſo many Directions, that there is ſcarce any thing ne- 
ceſſary to its well-being, that it cannot do with it: As to its Sagacity, we are 
to take the Stories of it on the Credit of thoſe who relate them, the Creature 
being too ſeldom ſeen among us, to give us Opportunity of making Obſerva- 
tions. It lives only in hot Countries. The fineſt Ivory is brought from An- 


gola, and from the Iſlands of Ceylon, Sumatra, &c. In the Eaſt Indies great 


Quantity of it is not taken immediately from the Head of the Animal, but 
found buried in the Earth, | 


-þ 
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It is obſerved that the Ceylon Ivory, and that of the Iſland of Achem, do not 
become yellow in the wearing as all other Ivory does; and the Teeth of theſe 
Places bear a larger Price for this Reaſon, than that of the Guinea Coaſt. 

 Dioſcorides tells us, that Ivory by being boiled in Water about fix Hours, with 
the Root of Mandrake among it, it becomes ſo ſoft that it may be faſhioned with 
great Eaſe. This is an Experiment ſo eaſy, and at the ſame Time of ſo much 
Conſequence, if true, that one would wonder an Author, ſo accurate in many 
things as Dioſcorides, ſhould not have made it before he recorded it. 
Ivory, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields a ſmall Quantity of an inſipid and ſcentleſs 
Phlegm; then a larger Quantity of a pungent Liquor, like Spirit of Harts- 
Horn, being Phlegm with ſome volatile Salt diſſolved in it; after this comes over. 
a brown fetid Oil, and a moderate Quantity of volatile Salt concretes about the 
Sides of the Receiver. Theſe have all the fame Virtues with the Preparations 
of Harts-Horn ; and the Raſpings of Ivory, in the ſame manner as Shavings 
7 Harts-Horn boil into a Jelly with Water, and have the ſame reſtorative 

ewes. 


CHAPTER IL 


Cornu Unicorn, 
_ Unicorn's Horn. 


THA is known in the Shops under the Name of Unicorn's Horn, and 
WY has been ſhewn in the Cabinets of many great Collectors as ſuch, is a 
long and ſlender bony Subſtance : Its Length is ſix, eight, or ten Feet, ſeldom 
more than this: Its utmoſt Bigneſs at the lower End is not more than that of a 

Man's Wriſt, and from this it very gradually tapers to the other End, where it 
terminates in a Point not very ſharp. It is hollow at the Baſe, and the Cavity 
continues up to four or five Feet, but it grows ſmaller all the Way : The 
Colour of the whole is white like Ivory, its Surface is ſmooth wr glofly ; 

and the whole is wreath'd or twiſted ſpirally as it were in a very beautiful 
manner, from the Baſe to within a few Inches of the Top : The Subſtance 
of the whole is denſe, firm, and hard as Ivory, and is capable of as fine 
a Poliſh. wi 

This Horn, as it is ſtill call'd, was brought into Europe long before any 
thing was known of its true Origin; it was generally declared to belong to a 
Beaſt, which the Imagination of ſome fanciful People had framed, and the 
Credulity of others had led them to believe exiſted, under the Name of an 
Unicorn ; under this Opinion the Scarcity of the thing, and its pretended Virtues, 
made it extremely valued. We are told of one, in the Poſſeſſion of one of the 
French Kings near two hundred Years ago, valued. at twenty thouſand Pounds; 
long after this they ſold alſo at a very conſiderable Price, but at preſent they 
are greatly ſunk in their Value. 3 

They were pretended to be Remedies againſt Poiſon, and to have a thouſand 
other Virtues as imaginary as the Creatures ſuppoſed to wear them: Theſe 
were figured under the Shape of Horſes, Deer, Hogs, and Bulls, but all with 
the ſingularity of one of theſe enormous Horns in their Forehead, and that 
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generally ſo injudiciouſly Jer by * Painter, that the Creature could not 
| poſſibly have brought his Head to the Ground to feed for it, 
A better Knowledge in natural Hiftory has long fince exploded theſe er- 
roneous Accounts ; and we have been informed by all the Authors who have 
written lately on theſe Subjects, that it belongs to no Land Animal at all, but to 
a Fiſh of the Whale Kind, an Inhabitant of the Northern-Seas, of which however 
ſome affirm it to be a Horn, and others a Tooth, growing from the left Side of 
the upper Jaw. About a Year ago we had an inconteſtible Evidence of the 
Truth of this laft Aﬀertion, in a Skeleton of the Fiſh which it belongs to, 
carefully preſerved and publickly ſhewn in Lond. | 
The Fifth had not been a full grown ene: Its Skeleton, which was very en- 
tire to the Tail, meaſured but fourteen Feet, excluſive of the Horn, as it is 
call'd, which was ſeven Feet and a half long; this proceeded from the left Side 
of the Head, as all the accurate Naturaliſts have of late agreed of it, and was 
there not affix d to the Skull in manner of a Horn, but inſerted by a Gomphoſis 
in the Jaw in the manner of a Tooth; what was ſingular alſo in it was, that 
though of a roundiſh Figure in its whole Length beſide, it was flatted where it 
entered the Jaw, and was fix d extremely ſtrongly in it. The Authors who have 
differed about its being a Horn or a Tooth, have perhaps quarrelled about 
Words, rather than Things, and have only wanted to conſider the Definitions of 
a Horn and a Tooth, in order to fet them right. It is beyond Diſpute that it is 
a Tooth, its Subſtance and Articulation prove it, though perhaps its Office is 
rather that of a Horn, as it muſt certainly be, at 'the Pleaſure of the Animal, 
a very terribly offenſive Weapon. %%%ͤ;K %⅛—‚.. nw — on 
The Fiſh which is furniſhed with it is of the cetaceous Kind; it grows to 
five and twenty Feet long, and is ſo big bodied as to be at leaſt half its Length 
in Diameter: It has an Opening at the back Part of the Head, through which 
it diſcharges Water: It has no Fin upon the Back, and its Tail is placed hori- 
zontally, not vertically as in the generality of Fiſhes : Its Head is large and like 
that of a Bream ; it has no Teeth except in the upper Jaw, where there is only 
this ſingle, large, and ſtrongly ſituated one. The Fiſh-is frequent in'the Northern 
Seas, about Greenland and Feland, where it is call'd Narwha/: The Authors 
5 No have written of Fiſhes in general call it Manoceros Piſeis, the Unicorn 
The Virtues aſcribed to it are now no more regarded than its pretended 
Origin; it probably is of the Nature cf Ivory, but as that is more _ 
had, this beautiful Tooth is only kept as an Ornament to Druggiſts Shops, and 
in Collections of natural Curioſities. : 
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ot this Claſs we have at preſent only one Subſtance. 


CHAPTER I. 
CnELX CancroruM, 


HE Crabs Claws of the Shops are the Tips of the Claws of the com- 
: mon Crab broken off at the verge of the black Part; ſo much of the Ex- 
tremity of the Claws only being allow'd to be uſed in Medicine as is tinged with 
this Colour. The Blackneſs however is only ſuperficial ; they are of a greyiſh 
white within, and when levigated furniſh a tolerably white Powder : They are 
of various Sizes, from the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb to twice that or more 
at the larger End: Our Druggiſts are apt to ſell more of the Claw than 
the bare black they are allow'd to vend, but the Reſtriction is founded on 
Fancy, and the Variation from the Rule is of no Conſequence. {EY 
The Creature to which theſe Claws belong is the common Crab that we 
| have at our Tables; it is one of the cruſtaceous Animals of the generality of 
Naturaliſts, one of the Claſs of the Inſeda Aptera of Linnzus. It grows to a 
very conſiderable Size, our Markets frequently furniſh ſuch as weigh ſeveral 
Pounds, but there are occaſionally met with much larger than theſe. Its Body is 
covered with a hard Shell of the ſame Nature with the Claws, and of the ſame 
medicinal Virtues : It has ten Legs, the two foremoſt of which only are large 
however, and formed into theſe double Claws at the End. It is fingular of this 
and ſome other of the cruſtaceous Animals, that when any one of their Legs is 
wounded, they have a Power of chrowing off the Limb in the midſt of 
another Joint nearer the Body, where the Wound is of no ill Conſequence to 
them, and from whence there gradually grows another compleat Leg. 
The Crabs Claws are of the number of the alkaline Abſorbents, but they are 
ſuperior to the generality of them in ſome Degree, as they are found on a 
chemical Analyſis to contain a volatile urinous Salt. They are always kept in 
the Shops levigated to à fine Powder, and are ſometimes preſcribed ſingly, 
tho* rarely, becauſe of their want of the beautiful white Colour of ſome of the 
others; they are the Baſis however of the famous Gaſceigu Powder, the Lapis 
Caontrayer va, and many other of the compound ſudorific Powders. | 
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CHAPTER I. 
DENTATLTUM, 
The Tooth Shell. 


HE true Hiſtory of Shell Fiſh has been, till of very late Years, fo little 
known, that it has been no uncommon thing to find two Authors ex- 
. prefling two very different Shells by the ſame Name. It is not wonderful there- 
fore, Ki ſeveral Species of the ſame Shell, and ſome of other Genera ap- 
proaching to it in Figure, ſhould have been introduced into the Shops, and 
even deſcribed by Authors, who have written of the Materia Medica, as the 
true Dentalium: All the Tubuli Marini or Pipes of Sea-Worms, have been by 
one or other call'd Dentalia, and our Druggiſts have long ſold under the 
fame Name, a Subſtance no way related to the Shell Kind; the Bones found in 
the Heads of ſeveral Fiſhes. 330 e - 
Some of the more accurate Writers have deſcribed the common, ſhort, and 
: ſſmcoth white Tubulus Marinus, under the Name of Dentalium, and in Conſe- 
quence of this have afterwards call'd the true Dentalium, Entalium, and ſo wholly 
loſt the true Entalium. If our Engl:fþ Name of Dog Tooth Shell were indeed to be 
regarded as genuine to the medicinal Shell, there would be ſome Appearance of 
Reaſon for this, as the little white one thus offered under the Name is much 
more like the Tooth of a Dog than the true Kind. The Authors who have 
beſt underſtood the Subject however, have written otherwiſe, they only repre- 
ſent it as reſembling a Tuſk or Dens Exertus, not as the Tooth of a Dog in 
Particular, | 4 5 e „ 
The true officinal Dentalium is one of the Canales or Tubuli Marini Simplices 
of Authors. It is a ſmall, oblong, and hollow Shell; its Length is about two 
Inches and a half; its Thickneſs at the larger End about that of a large Gooſe 
Quill, from this Part it gradually grows ſmaller all the Way to the other End: 
It is very light and thin, of a whitiſh Colour with a Caſt of green, and tis 
marked with a number of pretty high longitudinal Ridges: It is not abſolutely 
ſtrait, but ſomewhat bent in the manner of a Horn, and has uſually three or 
four Faſciæ or Bands running round it at different Diſtances, ſometimes _ 


broader, ſometimes narrower, and ſometimes of a deeper, ſometimes of a paler - 
Colour than the reſt of the Shell. | 


I 
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The Animal that inhabits this little Tube is of the Genus of the Nereis of 
Linneus. Its Body is ſoft and rounded, and it has four Tentacula like what 
are call'd the Horns of Snails, which it thruſts out at Pleaſure ; the whole Shell 
is ſometimes green, ſometimes whitiſh, but more frequently the larger End is 
greeniſh, and the Colour grows gradually paler, till at the ſmalleſt End it is. 
almoſt entirely white. The Shell is very common in the Eaft- Indies, and is not 
unfrequently brought from thence for the Collections of the Curious, among 
the other Oriental Shells: It is not peculiar however to that Part of the World, 
but it is found on the Shores of [taly, France, and many other Parts of 
Great things have been recorded of the Virtues. of the Den/aliunm, but it 
has in Reality no other than thoſe of an Alkali and Abſorbent, ſo that the 
Readineſs of Oyſter-Shells has now thrown it quite out of Uk. 


CHAPTER I. 
_ 37 n. 
The Pipe Shell. 


HE Entalium has been as ill aſcertained as the Dentalium, by the Writers 

on the Materia Medica: Several of the common Pipes « Sea-Worms 

have been deſcribed by Authors under its Name, as well as under that of the 
Dentalium ; and another very unlucky Error about it has been the deſcribing 
the Dentalium under its Name, in Conſequence of the taking a ſmall ſmooth 
Species of the ſame Genus for the true Dentalium. 5 


es The Entalium is of the ſame Genus with the former, one of the Canas 


or Tubuli Marini of Authors, inhabited by one of the Nereides of Linneus, an 
oblong, round bodied Animal with four Tentacula like what we call the 
Horns of a Snail. The Shell itſelf is of an oblong cylindric Figure; its Length 
is about two Inches ; its Thickneſs at the largeſt End is about that of a Swan's 
Quill, and it gradually tapers to the other, though that is till conſiderably 
thick, and is open as well as the other: It is of a greeniſh white Colour, lon- 
gitudinally rigid with a great number of Lines, much finer and ſmaller than 
thoſe of the Dentalium : It has alſo ſeveral narrow circular Bands or Lines, and 
upon the whole has greatly the Appearance, on a flight View, of one of the 
Dentalia with its ſmaller End broken off ; when cloſely examined and compared 
however, it is found to be a quite different Shell . Ho 
It is fr in the Eaft- fudies, and is ſometimes found on the Shores of 
Europe, but it is much more ſcarce than the other. _ # , 
The Virtues aſcribed to it are the ſame with thoſe of the Dentalium,. as alſo 
are its real ones, neither of them having any Title to more than thoſe of alkaline 
Abtorbents, like the other teſtaceous Powders. | 
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CHAPTER Il. 
UnGu1s ODORATUS, 
The Nail-like, ſweet $bell. 


FI\HE Ungiis odoratus was a Medicine famous among the Ancients, and 

uſed in conſiderable Quantity; but it has for a long time been out of 

Credit, and the Conſequence of the Negle& that has been ſhewn it, has been 

the loſing its real Hiſtory, and the miſtaking different Subſtances of the ſame 

Origin and Nature, though the Produce of different Animals for it. Its ve- 
ry Names among us, both the Latin and Engliſb, imply Contradictions. We 

call what we ſuppoſe to be the Ungitis odoratus of the Ancients, Blatta Byzan- 
tia, a Name which expreſſes a Place very diſtant from thoſe which furniſhed 

the Ancients with their Ungais odoratus : They had theirs only from Babylon 
and the Red Sea; ours comes, as its Name _— from Conſtantinople. - Di- 

4 oſcorides, from the Reſemblance of theirs to the human Nail, called it Onyx, 
a Nail; we unluckily give ours the Name of a Hoof, and ſeem to refer it 

to the Quadruped Claſs. Its common Name with us is the ſweet Hoof, and 
the Shape of what we uſe is often much more like the Claws of ſome of the 

Quadrupeds than the hutnan Nail. TEN 5 = 

The Truth is however, that our Blatia Byzantia, or ſweet Hoof, is not the 

ſame with the Ungizis odoratus of the Ancients, though nearly allied to it. The 

true Ungwis odoratus of the Ancients is a thin, flat, teſtaceous Subſtance, of an 

oblong or oval Figure, rounded at both Ends, and marked on the Surface 

with three er four concentric Circles or oval Lines. Its Colour is a duſky - 

brown, with ſotme Admixture of the Orange, fometimes of a purpliſh Tinge. 
Its uſual Size is that of a full grown Nail of a Man's Thumb, and its Thick- 
neſs about the ſame with that of the Nail, or rather leſs than that. It is tough, 
flexile, and elaſtic, and has no peculiar Smell or Taſte. ee PIPE Bt 
The Want of Smell might ſeem to argue this to be different from the 
original Unguis odoratns of the Ancients, but nothing is more certain than 

+ that no Subſtance of the Nature of this ever had any, but that the Sweetneſs 

the Ancients perceived in it was wholly owing to its being brought over to 
them among other Drugs which were aromatic and ſweet, and gave this a 

Smell that continued with it a long Time., 1 e 

Beſide this genuine Unguis olloratus of the Ancients, or, as they ſometimes 
improperly called it, Onyx IÞndicus, for they had it according to their own Ac- 
counts only from the Red Sea, they had another ſmaller Kind from Babylon ; 
this was very thin, and was of a paler Colour, and ſubje& to curl up in the 

drying, fo as to become of an oblong Figure. £ 8 
Both theſe Kinds may at preſent be met with, and anſwer perfectly to the De- 
ſcriptions of the Ancients. They are the Opercula of Shells of the Murex Kind, 
frequent now, as well as in the Days of Dioſcorides, in the Red Sea: The larger 
Kind belongs to a very rough Murex with ſharp Protuberances on the Shell, the 
other to a ſmaller covered with obtuſe Prominences, neither of them accurately 
deſcribed by the Authors who have hitherto written on theſe Subjects. The 
firſt is a tolerably elegant Shell, the other has leſs Beauty. A Subſtance . 
| | the 
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the like Kind, and much reſembling the larger and finer ancient Unguis odoratus, 
is to be obſerved in our common Wilk ; all the Murices alſo have ſuch, but as 
they are attached, not to the Shell, but to the Body of the Fiſh, they are loſt 
with the fleſhy Part, and never preſerved with the Shell, though a careful 
Collector of Shells would much wiſh to have them. They are a Kind of thin 
cruſtaceous Subſtance, faſtened to the upper Part of the Body of the Fiſh, with 
which when it retires into the Shell, the whole Aperture is topped to prevent 
any thing getting in. „„ | af . 

What we called the Blatta Byzantia, from the Place whence we uſed to 
have it, is an Operculum or Cover of a Murex as well as the Unguis odoratus 
of the Ancients, but it belongs to a different Species of that Genus. We 
have indeed two diſtinct Kinds belonging to two ſeveral Species of that Fiſb, 
4 n * tiny as different from either of theirs, as 

rom one another. The moſt a one is of a Fi nearly approaching 
to that of the larger Unguis of the Ancients ; it is I. conn. about 
three Quarters of an Inch long, and more than half an Inch broad in the larg- 

eſt ;Specimens, though often much ſmaller. It is very thin, of a brown Co- 
lour, flexile and elaſtic, and ſomewhat tranſparent. The other Kind of Blatta 
Byzantiia of our Times is of an oblong and narrower Shape, uſually muck 
broader at one End than at the other, and of a firmer Texture. This is 
ſometimes flat, often it is curled up ſo as to reſemble the Claw of a Beaft 
of Prey, the Sides being each Way rolled inward, and almoſt touching one 


Boch theſe Kinds, as well as the two Ungues-of the Ancients, are naturally 
without Taſte or Smell. Our Druggiſts depend on the Ignorance of thoſe who 
deal with them, ſo far as to offer to Sale the white Bones taken from the 


Heads of Fiſh of ſeveral Kinds, under the Name of Dentalia generally, bur 
ſometimes alſo under that of Unguis odoratus. 74 


The Unguis odoratus, * analyſed, ſ— firſt a ſmall Quantity of in- 
Alk 


ſipid Phlegm ; then a Phlegm gf a volatile alkalige Taſte, in Tamephat larger 
Quantity ; after this a volatile alkaline Salt in ſmall Quantity, and a little thick 
Oil. As to its medicinal Virtues, we at preſent pay very little Reſpect to 
them. The Ancients uſed it in Fumigations, and Dioſcorides tells us expreſly, 
that it had, when burnt, a very diſagreeable Smell: It is indeed much like 
that of Horn. The Greeks were very well acquainted with the Nature and 
Origin of this Drug: Dioſcorides ſays it was the Covering of a Fiſh of the 
Murex Kind: He expreſſes himſelf by the Word Poma, a Word uſed in his 
= 5 to expreſs. the Stopple put into long-necked Veſſels, in which Liquors 
were kept. | 5 

Dioſcorides is however very faulty in his Account of this Drug ; he fets out 
with telling us that it was brought to them from the T#dzes, and that it acquired 
its ſweet Smell from this, that the Animal it belonged to fed -on-the.Nardus In- 
dica or Indian Spikenard, which grew at the Bottom of the Lakes whence it 

was produced. This carries a Contradiftion with it, to what he himſelf gives 
as to the Hiſtory of Spikenard, which neither he, nor any of the other An- 
cients ever made to be a ſubaqueous Plant ; he tells us himſelf in the Hiſtory of 
that Drug, that it was produced in Mountains in India : He indeed mentions 
another Kind of it found in damp watery Places, but not under Water, as it _ 
1 ; > 
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be, in order to a water Shell Fiſhes feeding on it. Avicenna, who has tranſlated 
Dioſcorides's Account of the Unguis odoratus into Arabic, was aware of this Ab- 
ſurdity in his Author, and has taken the Liberty of changing the Word which 
Dioſcorides uſed to expreſs Lakes, into the Name of an Iſland in India, on 
which Spikenard grew, and about the Shores of which, the Murex producing 
this Drug was found. This has much more the Appearance of Truth and 
Reaſon than the other; but it quite runs away from the Meaning of the Greek 
Author, as the Fiſh could not be ſuppoſed to leave its Element and come on 
Shore to feed on this aromatic Vegetable. But this is not all the Objection 
that lies againſt Dioſcorides's Account of the Unguis odoratus, or Onyx Indicus as 
he calls it, after having made it firſt the Product of the imaginary nardiferous 
Lakes of India; he toward the End of his Account tells us, that there were 
only two Kinds of it known at his time, and that the one of theſe was brought 
from the Red Sea, and the other from Babylon. 3 
I have had Occaſion, in the explaining Tbeopbraſtus, to accuſe Pliny very 
frequently of a Practice, which Dieſcorides alſo ſeems by this Paſſage not to 
be wholly free from: This is the collecting a general Account of his Subject 
from three or four different Authors, and the giving the Opinions of each 
crude as he met with them, without obſerving that they contradicted one 
another, and conſequently that one Part of the mixed Account could by no 
means be made to agree with the other. There are ſome other Paſſages in 
- the Writings of this venerable Greek, which unluckily diſcover the ſame 
Fault. But upon the whole, it is to be allowed, that his Hiſtory of the Ma- 
teria Medica is vaſtly ſuperior to that of any other Writer, of or near his 
Time. It may be added indeed, to any written before the latter Part of the 
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Bladder, Sc. We have three of them in uſe in the Shops. 
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CHAPTER I. : 


BEZZOAR OrtenTALE, 
Oriental Bezoar. 


EZOAR is a Drug of very great Price and of very great Fame, but 
which is not of the Number of thoſe Things that have been proved to 
deſerve the Repute they ſtand in. It is a moderately hard and heavy Stone, 
very variable and uncertain in Size, Shape, and Colour. It is frequently 
roundiſh or oval, and in general, its Size is between that of a Horſe Bean and 
that of a ſmall Wallnut, though there are ſome ſmaller than Peas, and others 
much larger than thoſe mentioned here, but the latter are rare. Many of them 
inſtead of round or roundiſh, are oblong ; ſome are flatted, and others irre- 
gularly undulated, gibbous, or hollowed. The moſt uſual and moſt eſteemed 
Colour is a duſky Olive or greeniſh brown; but there are ſome grey, ſome 
whitiſh, and ſome of a browniſh yellow. . 5 
It is always ſmooth and gloſſy on the Surface, and when broken is found to 
be compoſed of great Number of Cruſts or Coats of ſtony Matter laid one 
over another, and often formed upon a Piece of a Stick, or Seed of a Fruit, or 
ſome ſuch thing, for a Nucleus or Baſis. VVV 
Bezoar is brought to us from many Parts of Perſia and the Eaſt Indies. It 
is to be choſen entire, not in Scraps or Fragments, of a greeniſh or olive Co- 
lour, with ſome Admixture of grey in it, and ſuch as when rubbed on a Pa- 
per before whitened with Ceruſs, gives a yellowiſh Colour. There is no Drug 
in which the Purchaſer is more likely to be cheated than in Bezoar, unleſs 
he is circumſpect. Its great Price has taught many People to counterfeit it 
they ſeldom indeed make up ſuch Stones, as when examined entire and then 
broken and viewed with Care, will paſs upon a tolerable Judge ; but they fre- 


quently encreaſe the Quantity of the Fragments of Bezoar with Pieces of 


The Oriental Bezoar, ſo much valued by us, is, like the Pearl, a Diſtemper 
in the Animal that produces it. It is a Concretion of ſtony Matter in the Sto- 
mach of a Quadruped of the Goat Claſs, deſcribed by Aldrovand, Fobnſton, 
and others, under the Name of Caper Bezoarticus, and Hircus Bezoarticus, and 
by Ray under that of Gazella Indica Cornubas rectis longifſmis nigris prope Caput 
tantum Annulatis. - N . 3 
11m is of the Size of one of our common Deer, and its Coat or Hair 
is of a greyiſh Colour, with a Caſt of reddiſh brown, ſomewhat longer than 
that of our Deer, but ſhorter than that of the common Goat. The Head is 
much of the Shape of that of the Goat. The Horns are near three Feet in 
Length when the Creature is full grown; they are ſtrait, and in that Part 
which is near their Inſertion on the Head, they are annulated or marked with 

circular Riſings; all the other Part is black, ſmooth, and gloſſy. The Tail 
is near a Foot in Length, and is covered with Hair of the ſame Colour with 
that of the reſt of the Body, but conſiderably longer. The Legs are very 
ſtrong, and are covered with a ſhort Hair. The Creature is very nimble, and 
runs about upon the Rocks in the Manner of our Goat. The Horns of this 
Creature are * in the Muſeums of the curious. 


5 Q. r 


80 OCCI DENTAL BE Z OAR. 

There are found from one, to five or ſix of theſe Stones, in the Stomach 
of a ſingle Animal. Many of the Species are indeed wholly without them, 
and others of them have more than the Number juſt mentioned. Thoſe 
which have a conſiderable Number of them, or that have but one large one, 
ale eaſily known by their being emaciated, and leſs ſprightly than the others. 

Great Things have been ſaid of the medicinal Virtues of this Stone, as a 
Cordial, Sudorific, and Alexipharmic. But at preſent, though it holds its 
Rank in the common Opinion, Phyſicians never preſcribe it ſingly, and even 
the famous Pulvis e Chelis Cacrorum compefitus, or Gaſcoigns Powder, as it is 
uſually called, is more uſed by the good Women than by Phyſicians, and 

when preſcribed by them, it ſeems rather given as an alkaline Abſorbent than 
a Cordial. 5 TD | ee 

Beſide this, which is the famous Oriental Bezoar, and what is always under- 
ſtood by the Term Bezoar when ſimply uſed, there are ſeveral other Stones 
formed in other Animals in the ſame manner as this in the Bezoar Goat, and 
- diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Names, or by others 2.5 of the Places 
whence they are brought. Theſe are, 1. The Bezoar Occidentale, or Occiden- 
tal Bezoar. 2. The Bezoar Simiæ, or Monkey Bezoar. 3. The AÆgragropilus, 
or German Bezoar. And 4. The Pedro del Porco, or Porcupine Bezoar. 

5 BREZZOAR OccipenTALE, es 
O. ccidental Bezoar. 3 Rs 

The Occidental Bezoar is a Stone found in the Stomach of an Animal, as 
the Oriental is, but differing from it in Colour and Texture. We ſeldom meet 
with ſmall Occidental Bezoars. They are uſually of the Size of a large Wallnut, 
often as big as an Egg or bigger, and ſome of them have been met with of 
three, four or five Times that Size. They are more regular in Shape than 
the Oriental, being generally roundiſh or oval. Their Colour is a pale whitiſh 
brown, or a faint grey with a ferrugineous Caſt on the outſide, but not within. 
The Surface of the Occidental Bezoar is not ſo perfectly ſmooth as that of the 
Oriental; there are often little Protuberances and Cavities on it, and ſome- 
times Part of the external Cruſts or Coats have been broken off, and their 
remaining Edges are ſeen: Where nothing of this is the Caſe, ſtill! the Oc- 
cidental always wants the Gloſs and ſhining Hue of the Oriental Bezoar. When 
broken it is found to be made up of Coats or Cruſts in the Manner of the 

other, but they are much thicker, and often the Bezoar is radiated, or the 
| ſeveral Cruſts are formed of parallel Fibres, which together form Radii or 
Lines running from the Center to the Circumference. The Occidental Bezoar 
is as heavy or rather more ſo, than the Oriental; but it is not nearly of ſo 
compact a Texture, or ſo hard: It has uſually ſome extraneous Matter for 


the Nucleus. oy 85 5 

The Occidental Bezoar is brought to us from Mexico and Peru, and from 
ſome other Parts of America. It is to be choſen of as firm a Texture as may 
be, and of a pale whitiſh Colour, with a Caſt of brown in it. It is liable 
to be counterfeited like the Oriental Bezoar, and this indeed is eaſier done 
in regard to this, than that, as its Colour is not ſo ſingular. The Dutch have 
a Method of mixing up ſome light Earths with other Ingredients into a Paſte, 
with a ſtrongly glutinous Matter, and putting them off, when formed into 
coated Lumps round ſome Piece of Stick or the like for, or rather among the 
Occidental Bezoars, eſpecially in the broken Parcels. The 


\ 


The MONKEY BEZOAR. 851 
The Creature in whoſe Stomach the Occidental Bezoar is found, is one of 
the biſulcous hy andy pe) with deciduous Horns, and is enumerated by Mr. 
Ray among the Deer Kind. It is deſcribed by Hernandez under the Name of 
Maxama ſeu Cervus, by Johnſon under that of Capreolus Marinus, and by Marc- 
grave under the Names of Cuguacu-ete and Cuguacu Apara, the former being the 
Female, the latter the Male. It is of the Size of a large Deer, and of a faint 
_ browniſh Colour, with ſome filvery Hairs among it. Its Tail is ſhort, its 
Legs ſlender, its Head ſmall in proportion to the Body. The Male has Horns 
which are a Foot and half or more in Length, and are of a very ſingular Fi- 
gure. The main Body of each Horn is ſingle, roundiſh, and tolerably ſmooth : 
Near its Baſe it has one Branch iſſuing from it, never more than one, but 
that of a conſiderable Length, and at the Top it is divided into two other 
Branches, which are ſhort and ſmooth, and terminate as the lower Branch 
does in a Point, which is paler coloured and more gloſly than the reſt. The 
Creature is very nimble. It is very ſubject to this diſtempered State of hav- 
ing Stones in the Stomach, but it rarely has more than one there at a Time. 
The Occidental Bezoar is ſaid to poſſeſs all the Virtues of the Oriental, but 
in a more remiſs Degree, and therefore that it requires to be given in a larger 
Doſe. It is by no means qualified to anſwer the Purpoſes of the Oriental 
Kind to our Apothecaries ; the principal of which is the giving the fine 
yellowiſh green Colour to Gaſcoigns Powder, and therefore is but little 
_ eſteemed by them, only ſome of them uſe it in the Compoſitions where the 
Colour is of no Conſequence inſtead of the other. : 
 BezoarR SIMIZ, 
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1 3 The Monkey Bezoar, © „ 
This is an extremely rare and valuable Stone: The great Virtues aſcribed 

to it have ſet it at ſo high a Price that the Poſſeſſors of particular Oriental 
Bezoars that approach to its Colour, have often pretended to call them by 
its Name; but the genuine Stone has been ſeldom ſeen, except in the Ca- 
binets of two or three Virtuoſi, and in the Hands of ſome of the Princes of 
the Country where it is produced. . 3 | „ 1. 
It is not met with very large: Of the few that have been known to be ge- =_ 
nuine, none has exceeded the Size of a large Nutmeg ; that of a Hazel Nut 
or Horſebean is more frequent. Its Figure is always roun@ or approach- 1 
ing to that Form; ſome are a little oblong, ſome oval, and ſometimes it 1 
is flatted a little. It is heavier than any other Bezoar, and harder: Its Colour "an 

is a deep greeniſh Olive, ſo dark on the Surface that it appears black. It is 
perfectly ſmooth and very gloſſy : When broken, which is not to be effected 
without a very ſmart Blow, it is found to be of a very dark Colour, though 
without the Blackneſs of the Outſide. It has always ſome Fragment of a 
Vegetable Subſtance for its Nucleus, round which the Matter of the Stone is 
laid in regular Beds or Coats, after the three or four firſt Coverings have 
formed the Rudiment of that Size to a Roundneſs : The Coats of Matter of 
which this Bezoar is formed, are uſually thin, and are not very firmly-united 


to one another; for if the Stone be ſuffered to fall, they will ſeparate in one 
or more Places from one another. 


The Animal in whoſe Stomach this preci 
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ous Stone is found, is a Species 
of Monkey common to the Eaſt Indies and to America, and is deſcribed by 
T_T Marcgrave 


852 The PORCUPINE BE Z OAR 
Marcgrave under the Name of Guariba, It is of the Size of a full grown 
Fox. Its Eyes are black and very ſprightly. Its Ears ſhort, open, and round- 
iſh. Its Tail is long, and toward the Extremity it is naked or without Hair. 
Its Hair is long and of a ſhining black, and is extremely ſmooth and well 
laid; under the Chin and a little way down the Throat, the Hair is fo lon 
that it hangs down in Form of a Beard; that of the upper half of the Tail, 
and that of the lower Part of the Legs is brown, none of the reſt de 
from the general black Colour. Theſe Creatures are found in great Numbers 
in the Woods, and make a horrible Noiſe ; they aſſemble in Companies, and 
are very ſhy and cunning ; they carry their young ones on their Backs till 
they are able to ſhift for themſelves, and will run very nimbly up Trees 

5 them. This Species of Monkey is very frequent in the Braſils, in the 
Iſland of Madagaſcar, and in Borneo: Great Numbers of them are killed in 
Hopes of Bezoars, but it is very rare to find a Stone in them. 
The People who ſell them pretend that they are produced in the Head of 
this Creature; but the better Accounts agree with Reaſon, and tell us, that 
they are produced like all other Bezoars, in the Stomach. The Indians pre- 
tend, that the Monkey Bezoar is a certain Remedy againſt all Poiſons, and a 
Cure for Fevers and many other Diſeaſes. And it is in general allowed to be 
ſo much ſuperior to the common Oriental Bezoar, that it need only be given 
in a third Part of the Doſe. It is not likely to come into the Shops however 
for Trial. 5 RT 
BxzoAR HysTricis sive PEDRO DEL Porco, 
TS JJ „ 
This is a Stone of the Number of thoſe which have their Origin in the Bo- 
dies of Animals, and which have the Credit of being very famous Medicines. 

It is a ſmall Stone of a roundiſh or oblong Shape. Its uſual Size is that 
of a Hazel Nut, and ſcarce any have been met with that were larger than 
Nutmegs. It is ſometimes regularly round as a School Boy's Marble, but 
more frequently it is a little oblong, and ſometimes is ſo abrupt at the Ends, 
that it appears like a Segment of a Cylinder juſt rounded a little at the Ex- 
tremities. Its Surface is not ſmooth and gloſſy as that of the Bezoars, but 
uſually has little Irregularities, and often ſmall Cavities in it. Its Colour is a 
pale whitiſh with a Caſt of green. It is of a lax and friable Texture, and 
when broken is found to be not ſo regularly laminated or coated as the Be- 
zoars. Some of them are of an uniformed Subſtance with no Diſtinction of 
| Coats at all; but others are compoſed of various Coats or Cruſts, though of 

an irregular Thickneſs in their ſeveral Parts. It is much lighter than the Ori- 
ental or Occidental Bezoar, and is ſo ſoft that it will break with a ſmall Blow. 
It has no great Smell, unleſs when perfumed by Art}; in Taſte is very bit- 
ter. It is brought to us from Malacca and ſome other Parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies, and is ſo ſcarce as to ſell for a very immoderate Price. Thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of one will rarely ſuffer it te be ſcraped for Uſe, but uſually preſerve 
it whole, keeping it in a little Gold Box pierced full of Holes with a Gold 
Chain to it, by means of which they can dip it into any Liquor, and take it 
out again after it has communicated its Flavour and Virtues to it. The 
Princes of the Eaſt make Preſents of theſe Stones to the great Men, Natives, 
and Foreigners, and of thoſe that have come over into Europe, moſt are yet 


preſerved 


The PORCUPINE BEZOAR 353 
preſerved in ſuch Boxes as are mentioned here. The Dutch are very fond of 
them, and they deſcend from Father to Son for many Generations. 

This Kind of Bezoar was originally call'd Pedro del Porco, the Hog Stone, 
from an Opinion that it was taken from ſome of the Swine Kind; and the 
Malacca Stone from the Kingdom of Malacca, whence it was uſually brought. 
It was afterwards found to be taken from the Porcupine, and call'd Bezoar, 
Hyſtricum, and Lapis Hyſtricis; others had before call*d it Lapis Porcinus ; and 
the Story of its coming out of a Hog had been ſo well propagated by the Por- 
tugueſe, who call'd it Piedra de Puerco, that ſuch Stones as were known to be 
taken out of Porcupines were eſteem'd another Kind of Bezoar; ard Authors 
treated of the Malacca Stone, or Pedro del Porco, and the Bezaar Hyſtricis, as 
two different Things; tho' they gave the Name Lapis Malaccenſis indifferently 
ſometimes to both as coming from that Country. Nothing is more certain how- 
ever, than that they are but one and the ſame Thing, and are always taken out 

of the Porcupine, none ſuch ever having been found in the Swine Kind, | 
They are bred not in the Stomach as the other Bezoars, but in the Gall- 
Bladder of the Porcupine, and are properly no other than Gall-Stones, ſuch as 
we find in the Gall-Bladders of Oxen, and other Creatures, only differing in 

Colour, ours being not of this greeniſh Colour, but yellow or browniſh. 
The Porcupine, the Creature which produces it, is well known for the ſingu- 
larity of the Quills it is cover'd with. It is when full grown as large as a 
moderate Pig : Its Length, from the Tip of the Noſe to the Tail, is about two 
Feet: The Quills with which its whole Body is cover'd are black; on the 
Shoulders, Thighs, and Sides, and alſo on the Belly, on the middle of the 
Back, the Hips, and Loins, they are variegated with white and pale brown: 
The Neck is ſhort and thick, the Noſe blunt, the Noſtrils very large, but not 
wide open but in Form of Slits : The upper Lip is ſlit or cleft as in the Hare, 
and it has a ſort of Briſtles or Whiſkers about the Mouth like thoſe of a Cat: 
It has two long Teeth in the Front of each Jaw, and in each Jaw eight Dentes 
Molares or Grinders: The Eyes are ſmall, and the Iris blue: The Ears are 
very like thoſe of the human Species; about theſe, and under the Chin, there 
are ſoft downy Hairs in conſiderable Abundance: On the Top of the Head, 
and quite down the Neck, there runs a kind of Creſt or Main of Briſtles ex- 
tremely long, not leſs than ſeven or eight Inches, reaching quite to the Shoul- 
ders; theſe are partly black, partly white, and partly variegated with both. 
thoſe Colours: The Legs are ſhort, and on the hinder Feet there are five Toes 
very diſtinct and evident, the Nails or Claws on which are however not very 
ſharp : The fore Feet have only four Toes each, the exterior of which is largeſt 
and reſembles a Thumb as in the Bear : The Quills, or Spines, are of two 
Kinds, ſome are ſhorter and are firm and thick, theſe are ſharp pointed, with 
a double Edge like an Awl; the others are long, weak, and flexible; they are 
often more than a Foot in Length, and are flatted at the Point: Thoſe of the 
firſt Kind are in general white at the Roots, and of a dark Cheſnut or blackiſh 
Colour higher up : The others are whitiſh at both Ends, and variegated in the 
intermediate Part with white and duſky : The Tail is four or five Inches long, 
and is beſet with a large number of Spines which ſtand in annular Series round 
it, and at the Extremity of it there are placed ten or twelve tubular Pipes of 
the Thickneſs, and much of the Appearance of Spines but ſhorter ; they ſtand 
on 
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on a ſhort Pedicle, and are open at the End, -and are throughout ſo thin that 
they are tranſparent. a + 
Theſe are the Characters of the Porcupine, agreeing equally to thoſe of Malac- 
ca, and to the European ones, and attributed to both by the different Authors 
who have deſcribed them; the Porcupine of Malacca indeed grows to a larger 
Size than ours, but excepting this there is no other Difference between them. 
The precious Bezoar, or Gall-Stone, is ſo ſeldom found in this Animal; that out 
of a hundred of them killed and diligently ſearched for it, not two ſhall be 
found to have it; it makes ſome amends however, that in thoſe which have 
it there are ſometimes two or three Stones found in the ſame Animal. 
The Indians have, from Time immemorial, been fond of this Stone as a Re- 
medy againſt an epidemical Diſeaſe in that Part of the World, ariſing from a 
. diſtempered Bile; they alſo eſteem it a ſort of univerſal Medicine, and give it 
againſt Poiſons, and in malignant Fevers. The Europeans have been taught by 
the Portugueſe, to look on it as a great Medicine in the Small-Pox, and in ma- 
lignant Fevers, but with how much Reaſon we ſhall not be able to determine, 
till the Stone is more common. : „ 5 
All the Bezoars when thrown into the Fire emit an urinous Smell, and pretty 
readily calcine. The Occidental Bezoar, diſtill'd in a Retort, yields a very 
ſmall Portion of an inſipid Phlegm ; a yet ſmaller of a Phlegm tinged browniſh 
and loaded with an alkaline Salt; a ſmall Quantity of volatile Salt in a con- 
creted Form, and a little thick and fetid browniſh Oil. The German Bezoar 
yields leſs volatile Salt, but more Phlegm and more Oil; the others are too 
expenſive for Experiments. Upon the whole there muſt be ſome Virtue allow- 
ed to Bodies that contain theſe active Principles, but they are in ſo ſmall Quan- 
tity, and fo locked up in the ſtony Matter, that it does not a 


ppear they can 
deſerve more than a ſmall Part of the Praiſes that have been beſtowed: on them. 


CHAPTER Il. 
MarGaARITA, 
Pearls, 


EARLS, though eſteem'd of the number of Gems by our Jewellers, 
and highly valued, not only at this Time, but in all Ages, are but a 
Diſtemper in the Creature. that produces them, analogous to the Bezoars, and 

other ſtony Concretions in the | has: Animals of other Kinds. 5 
The Pearls we meet with in the Shops are of various Kinds, all that are un- 
fit for the Jewellers Purpoſes coming thither, conſequently ſome of the rough 

and ill ſhap'd Pearls, which are gibbous or crooked, or of bad Colours, are at 
Times met with there, though the generality are what are only too ſmall for 
working into Toys, Sc. and are known by the Name of Seed Pearls, or Ounce 
Pearls, becauſe of their being fold by the Ounce, not by Tale; theſe are 
. uſually of a round Figure, or nearly ſo, very ſmall, and of a fine Colour and 

good Luftre. 8 

The Fiſh in which theſe are uſually produced is the Zaft- Indian Pearl-Oyſter, 
as it is commonly, though not very properly call'd: It is a very large and 
broad Shell, of the bivalue Kind, ſometimes meaſuring twelve or gy nc 
| nches 
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Inches over, but thoſe of eight Inches are more frequent; it is not very deep; its 
Colour on the outſide is a duſky brown, with ſome faint Admixture of greeniſh 
within ; it is of a beautiful white, with Shades of ſeveral other Colours as ex- 
poſed in different Directions to the Light. It is deſcribed by Authors under 
the Name of Concha. margaritifera, and Concha mater unionum. Lifter has 
figur'd it under the Name of Concha margaritifera pleriſque, Berberis Antiquis 
Indis. Beſide this Shell however, there are many others that are found to 
produce Pearls; the common. Oyſter often has them, and the Muſcle, the 
Pinna Marina, and ſeveral other of the Bivalues as well as the Nautilus 
Grecorum, and ſeveral other of the Shells of other Genera. The Pearls of 
all theſe Shells are often very good, but thoſe of the true Indian Berberi, or 
Pearl Oyſter, are in general ſuperior to all. „ : 
The ſmall or Seed Pearls uſed in Medicine are vaſtly the moſt numerous 
and common; but as in Diamonds, among the Multitudes of little ones there 
are ſmaller Numbers of larger found, ſo in Pearls there are larger and larger 
Kinds found, but as they encreaſe in Size they are proportionally leſs frequent; 
and this is one of the great Reaſons of their large Price. We have Scotch Pearls 
frequently as big as a Tare, ſome as big as a large Pea, and ſome few of 
the Size of a Horſe-bean, but theſe are uſually of a bad Shape, and of little 
Value in proportion to their Weight. 3 5 
Philip the Second of Spain had a Pearl perfect in its Shape and Colour, and 
of the Size of a Pigeon's Egg. De Boot tells us of one, in the Emperor Ru- 
dolpb's Poſſeſſion, of thirty Carrats Weight; and Tavernier mentions one in 
Perſia, for which that Crown paid to the amount of more than a hundred 
_ thouſand Pound Sterling. a gs . =; 7 
Pearls of ſuch vaſt Sizes as theſe are as rare as the great Diamonds, but 
there are, as among Diamonds, a conſiderable number, which, though very 
ſhort of this, are of great Value. The fineft, and what is call'd the true Shape 
of the Pearl is a perfect round; but if Pearls of a conſiderable Size are of the 
Shape of a Pear, as is not unfrequently the Caſe, they are not leſs valued, as they 
ſerve very luckily for Ear-rings, and other Ornaments. Their Colour ought 
to be a pure white, and this not a dead and lifeleſs, but a clear and brilliant 
one; they muſt be perfectly free from any Foulneſs, Spot, or Stain, and their 
Surfaces mult be naturally ſmooth and gloſſy, for they bring their natural Poliſh 
with them, Art being able to do nothing like it for them. | 
Pearls of whatever Size when they are rough on the Surface, and of irregular 
Figures, as hollow, flat, or undulated, are of little Value; and they are liable 
alſo to be greatly debaſed by a Tinge of yellow or blue ; ſometimes alſo they 
are found greeniſh, reddiſh, or browniſh, the two laſt Stains wholly deſtroy 
their Value: As to thoſe which are a little-yellowiſh, the Orientals who value 
Pearls full as much as we do, and will pay as dear for them, don't like them 
much the worſe for a ſlight Tinge of that Colour, provided they be perfectly 
bright, and of a fine natural Poliſh. Tens 
All Pearls are form'd of the Matter of the Shell, and conſiſt of a number of 
Cruſts, or Coats, laid with perfect Regularity one over another, in the man- 
ner of the ſeveral Coats of an Onion, or like the ſeveral Strata of the Stones 
found in the Bladders, or Stomachs of Animals, only that theſe Cruſts in the 
Pearls are much thinner. They are ſoluble in acid Menſtruums, and if thrown 
DE TED to 
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into the Fire they readily calcine, and in the calcining emit an urinous Smell. 
They are eaſily broken, and after Levigation they make an extremely ſoft 
and impalpable Powder, which the Ladies, an Age ago, were very fond of as a 
Coſmetic. It is now talk'd of only as an Ingredient in ſome of the Shop Com- 
fitions, and for the making of what are call'd Pearl Cordials ; but for theſe 
Aurpoſes it is in general indeed only talk'd of, moſt of the Apothecaries uſing 
levigated Oyſter-Shell under its Name. 5 
It is obſerved that the whiteſt Pearls brought into Europe damage in wearing; 
they contract a Yellowneſs, and become dull and duſky. No Art can recover 
the Colour or Luſtre of the Surface, but there is a Way of taking off the 
whole outer Coat of the Pearl, in which Caſe the ſecond Surface, which is bright 
as the originally external one, appears and laſts in Beauty a long Time, ſcarce 
leſs than the Pearl continued beautiful from the firſt : This however is a very 
nice Operation to perform, and at beſt it diminiſhes greatly the Value of the 
Pearl, by taking ſo much from its Size and Weight. It is reported by People 
who pretend to have had Experience of it, that the Pearls which have naturally 
ſomewhat of a yellowiſh Caſt never alter ; that this Tinge never grows deeper, 
nor the Luſtre of the Pearl ever fades. If this be a Fact the Orientals, who 
prefer the Pearls a little yellowiſh to the perfectly white ones, have great 
Reaſon on their Side. peo 
Nothing can be a greater Proof that the Pearl is truly form'd of the Mat- 
ter of the Shell, than what has been obſerved by Reaumur, of the Pearl Shells of 
the Coaſts of Provence: Theſe are in part Pearl colour'd, and in part reddiſh, 
and this regularly and unalterably. Pearls are frequently found in theſe Shells, 
and it is conſtantly obſerved, that the Pearls found in ſuch Parts as correſpond 
to a red Portion of the Shell are of the ſame reddiſh Colour, whereas thoſe in 
the Parts correſponding to the white Portion are white: Nor is this all, for on 
a ſtrict Enquiry it is found, that theſe two Portions of the Shell differ, not only 
in Colour, but in their Structure alſo. The white Part of the Shell is form'd 
of plain and regular uniform Plates, or thin Strata; the red Part of Faſciæ, or 
Bundles of Fibres of a cylindric Figure, arranged cloſely and regularly to- 
gether; and the ſame Difference of Structure is found in the Pearls form'd 
in the different Parts as they correſpond to them, thoſe of the white Part being 
form'd of Strata, as uniform, as diſtin, and regular as the Oriental Pearl, but 
_ thoſe correſponding to the red Part of the Shell, having their Strata much leſs 
diſtin, and plainly ſhewing Faſciæ of Fibres running every Way from their 
Center to their Circumference. Nothing is more certain than that the Shell of 
this, and every other Shell Fiſh, is form'd of a firm and hard Matter, or of a 
Matter diſpoſed to harden as ſoon as properly depoſited, till which Time it 
circulates in Veſſels in the Animal's Body. It is not wonderful that a Redun- 
dance, a Stagnation, or a burſting out of this Matter from the Veſlels deſtin'd 
to carry it to the Parts of the Shell it ſhould have form'd, ſhould cauſe theſe. 
little Concretions, or that when once form'd they ſhould be encreaſed after- 
Wards in Bulk, by the ſame ſort of Matter being added in ſmall Quantities to 
them. The little Protuberances like Warts, which we ſee riſing in hæmiſpheri- 
cal Figures from the Surfaces of Pearl Shells, and of thoſe of other Kinds, are 
evidently of the Pearl Kind, only. not detached. Our Workmen, when theſe 
are of a good Colour and tolerable Size, cut them out, and make ſomething of 
2 them 
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them under the Name of Wens of Pearls. This is ſomewhat different indeed 
from the Opinion of Valentini, who, on the Credit of one Kregger, pretends that 
Pearls are the Eggs of the Fiſh which produce them. The Tranſlator of 
Geoffroy's Lectures, who has preſerved the Memory of this wild Syſtem, ſays it 
deſerves Confirmation; I ſuppoſe he means it wants it. People have been led 
to believe, from the Name Unio given to the Pearls, that there was only one 
found in each Shell; this is indeed uſually the Caſe in Oyſters, and Muſcles, 
though theſe ſometimes vary from it, but in the Oriental Pearl Shells fix or 
eight are frequent in each; ſome have been found with twenty or more in them, 
but where they are numerous the greater Part are generally ſmall. 7 

This valuable Article of Commerce is not the Product of any peculiar Part 
of the World. The Eaft-Indies and America produce the Pearl Shell Fiſh 
abundantly, and it is found with good Pearls in it in many Parts of Europe. 

The Coaſts of the Iſland Ceylon afford Pearls ſuperior to thoſe of all the Eaſt, 
in the Beauty of their Colour, but there are no very large ones found there. 

The Perfian Gulf abounds with the Pearl Fiſh, and Fiſheries are eſtabliſhed on 
the Coaſts of the ſeveral Iſlands in it, and particularly on thoſe of the Iſland of 
Baharem, or as it is uſually ſpoke, Babren. In America there are Fiſheries, in the 
Gulph of Mexico, and along the Coaſt of the Terra Firma, all which yield very 
conſiderable Advantage. The European Pearls are principally found on the 
Coaſts of Scotland, and the neighbouring Parts ; but there is little Proſpe& of 
any thing conſiderable being ever gained by them. mY ES oh 
The Antients were well acquainted with Pearls, and held them in great 
Eſteem. We are told of Cleopatra's poſſeſſing one worth fourſcore thouſand 
Pounds of our Money; and in general they held the Pearl next in Value to the 
Diamond. They had a thouſand fanciful Stories on Foot as to the Origin 
of this precious Subſtance, but the moſt prevalent was, that it was a concreted 
Drop of Dew. They imagined, that at a certain Time of the Year the Pearl Fiſh 
roſe from the Bottom to the Surface of the Water, and there took in a Drop of Wo : 
Dew which concreted into a Pearl in its Body. The more fanciful of them 85 ? 
were not content that this ſhould be a Drop of common Dew, but made it | 
a peculiar Kind ſhed from the Stars in calm Nights. g 
5 Humor, ille quem ſerenis aſtra ſudant noctibus. 5 
It is eaſy to ſee how much Reſpect ought to be paid to ſo wretched an Hy- 
potheſis; it being about as philoſophical to ſuppoſe a Star ſnedding down to 
the Earth a Drop of Dew, as a Fiſh fix d by its Shell to the Rocks, leaving 
that Situation and advancing its heavy Shell up to the Surface of the Water, juſt 
when it ſhould chance to fall, in order to receive it. Tis ſomething odd, that 
the very Authors who tell us of the Pearl Shells lying ſo deep in the Sea, that 
the Divers were forced to deſcend twenty Fathom for them, and growing ſo faſt 
to the Rocks that they were obliged to take Inſtruments down with them to get 
them looſe, ſhould perſuade themſelves that they got looſe and came up at 
Pleaſure. They alſo imagined that great Rains, and particularly Thunder 
Storms, were very inſtrumental in producing Pearls. Gs LG 
The Greeks rank*d them among the Stones, and call'd them Lapis Margarita. 
Great Praiſes have been given to Pearls as Cordials, and Sudorifics, but without 
any great Foundation; they ſeem indeed mere alkaline Abſorbents, and as 
good as Crabs Eyes, or Oyſter-Shells, but not better. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


Ocvurti CancroRuM, 
Crabs Eyes. 


HE Bodies kept in the Shops under the Title of Crabs Eyes, and which 
the prevailing Cuſtom makes it neceſſary to retain them under, in a 
Hiſtory of Drugs, have no kind of Right to that Name: They are neither the 
Eyes of any Creature, nor do they belong to the Crab, but to another of the 
cruſtaceous Animals. ha | 
They are ſmall whitiſh Bodies, in Size from the Bigneſs of a Pea to that of 
the largeſt Horſe-bean: They are rounded on one Side, and depreſs'd and 
ſinuated on the other: They are conſiderably heavy, moderately hard, and with- 
out Smell: Their Tafte is that of other Parts of the teſtaceous Matter of the 
Animal that produces them.  _ : 3 n 
This Animal is not of the Crab Kind, though of the ſame Claſs of teſtaceous 
Creatures: It is the common Craw-Fiſn: The large Sea Craw-Fiſnh alſo affords 
them; and the Stones are ſo far from being properly Eyes, that they are bred 
in the Creature in two ſeparate Bags, one on each Side of the Stomach. Every 
Craw-Fiſh will be found to have them in theſe Bags at all Times, except in the 
Month of July, and Part of thoſe of June and Auguſt: This is the Seaſon at 
which the Creature caſts its Shell, and at this Seaſon only the Stones are, not 
found in their Places. The Shell is not the only Part they change on this oc- 
caſion; the very Stomach ſubmits to the ſame Fate, and is conſumed and di- 
geſted by a new one growing in its Place: As ſoon as this is compleatly form'd 
a milky Juice is ſecreted in the new Bags, and from this new Stones, or what 
we call Crabs Eyes, are ſoon after form'd. 1 
We have them from Holland, they are brought alſo from Mu ſcovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and many other Places: What we have are ſome of them 
probably taken out of the Bodies of the Animals, but the far greater Part 
are picked up on the Shores of the Baltick, and of other Seas and large Rivers. 
They are alkaline and abſorbent, and in ſome Degree diuretic : They are 


ſometimes preſcribed ſingly, and are an Ingredient in many of the officinal 
Compoſitions. * „ 


Natural 


Ar theſe we have only two Kinds, the one named ſomewhat too pom- 
pouſly, the other more properly, with the Name of the Animal it is 


produced in the Stomach of ; they are 1 EE 
1. The GERMAN BezoaR. 2. The PiLa CERVINA. 


CHAPTER 1. 


 Brzoar GerManicum, 
German Bexzoar. 


* 


E Germas Bezoar is a Subſtance ſo far indeed of che Nature of the 
| other Bezoars, that it is found in the Stomach of an Animal, but in all 
bother Reſpects it differs extremely from them. It is always of a roundiſh or oval 


Figure, frequently very regularly round. Its Size is various, but that of a large 


Wallnut is the moſt common. Its Surface is tolerably ſmooth, and ſomewhat 
gloſſy, but it has nothing of the ſtony Look of the other Bezoars, any more 


than of their ſtony Nature: It is very light and not eaſily broken, though it is 
not ſo properly hard as tough: When cut aſunder, for it is not eaſily broken, it 


which the Creature had fed on, and which not paſſing off from the Stomach, 
had been roll'd together into a roundiſh Figure, and united into one Maſs by a 


viſcous or mucous Liquid; over theſe is laid a thin Coat of a firm and tough but 


not ſtony Matter, of a dark and almoſt blackiſh Colour; and over this a 
ſomewhat thicker, of a paler or 8 Colour, but ſtill with ſomething of the 
blackiſh in it, both more or leſs full of Hairs, and form'd of an indurated 
viſcous Matter. Theſe are both of a tough and firm Subſtance like very hard 
Leather, or of a Texture between that of Leather and Wood; the whole has 


The Creature in whoſe Stomach this is found is of the Goat Kind, and 
is deſcribed by all the Authors, who have treated of Animals, under 
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is found to be compoſed of a large Nucleus, ſurrounded only by two Crufts, 
the Nucleus is of a moderately compact Texture, and of an irregularly fibrous 
Structure. It appears to be form'd ſometimes of Hairs licked off from the Body 
of the Animal, and ſometimes of the hard and undigeſted Fibres of Plants 


generally a poliſhed Look, and dark Colour on the outſide, and has very little 
Smell, but a diſagreeable Taſte, nothing like that of the Bezoars. by” 
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the Name of the Rupicapra, or the Chamois. This Creature is of the Size of 
the common Deer: Its Legs are very long, and are cover'd with very ſhort 
Hair: The Hair of the Back is likewiſe very ſhort, it grows longer on the 
Sides, and on the Belly; and about the Thighs, where it is longeſt of all, is 
near four Inches and a half in Length. The Coat is properly of two Kinds, for 
beſide the long and ſhining Hair which appears, there is cloſe to the Skin a fine 
and ſhort Hair, or Down, like that of the Beaver; this is under the long 
Hair every where, except on the Head, the Legs, and under the Belly ; the 
other Hair, in Places where it is longeſt, is a little curl'd. 3 

The Back, the Flanks, the upper Part of the Head, and Part of the Breaſt, 
are of a browniſn Colour, with a faint Caſt of reddiſh, and a Circle of the ſame 
Colour running from the Ears to the Noſe, and ſurrounding the Eyes: The 
reſt of the Coat of the Animal is of a dirty white, in ſome Places with a Caſt of 
brown, in others of reddiſh in it. The Tail is ſhort, not more than three 
Inches in Length: The Ears are about five Inches long, and have an Edge of 
white Hair within; on the outſide they are brown, and the Hair ſhort: The 
Eyes are remarkably large and bright, and the upper Lip is ſplit or cleft, ſome- 
what in the manner of that of the Hare. 1 3 
The Horns are common both to the Male and Female; they are placed on 
the Forehead a little above the Eyes; they are black, and are as with cir- 
cular Riſings, not twiſted ſpirally as in moſt others of this Claſs ; they are about 
fix Inches long, and are ſtrait a great Part of the Way, but at the End they are 
form'd into a Hook: Their Surface is not perfectly ſmooth, but has ſome lon- 
gitudinal Wrinkles or Furrows ; they are hollow, but the Vacuity is fill'd up 
with a ſolid Subſtance growing from the Skull. The Feet are cloven, and the 
Hoofs not fill'd up with Fleſh but hollow in part. It is a very nimble Creature, 
and leaps very boldly from Rock to Rock. The Balls cald /Zgragropili, or 
German Bezoars, are not unfrequently found in the Stomach. The Name of 
Bezoar has been given to them partly for their being found in this Part, but 
more from their Virtues, which are pretended to equal if not to excel thoſe of 
the Oriental Bezoar. They are ſaid to be a great Medicine in malignant Fevers, 
and in the Plague, and have the Credit of reſiſting Poiſons. They are in uſe in 
the German Shops, but in ours they are ſcarce known. 2 


CHAPTER l. 


PiLA CERvIN a, 
The Ball from a Deer's Stomach. 


| HIS is another Subſtance obtained from an Animal, and rank'd among 
the Number of Medicines, though with no better Reaſon than the 
former, both being call'd Cordials, and Reſiſters of Poiſon, but neither having 
the leaſt Title to any real Praiſe of this Kind. 
The Pila Cervina is of the Nature of what has been already deſcribed under 
the Name of the German Bezoar, a Ball of hairy and other Matter form'd in the 
Stomach of the Animal. ; 9 8 
It is met with of various Sizes, uſually of a roundiſh or oval Form, and ſome- 
times flatted, the bigneſs of a Hen's Egg is the moſt frequent Standard as 
| mg to 
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itude, but they have been found larger than a Man's Fiſt. This 
- Ball is very light; its Surface is uſually ſmooth and uniform, often 


to Magn 


lofly, and has ſomething the Appearance of Leather; it is too tough to 
— with a Blow, but may be cut with a Knife; and is, when cut, found to 
be compoſed of a Congeries of Hairs, and of the Fibres of Vegetables form'd 
into a Ball by the Motion of the Stomach, and cover'd with a thin, blackiſh, 
and ſmooth Coat, form'd of the Mucus of the Stomach, though it is often 
without this, appearing hairy even on the Surface. We find in the Stomachs of 
Oxen Balls of Hair of this Kind, often of a very great Bigneſs ; theſe are in- 
deed compoſed only of Hair, but thoſe of the Deer Kind have vegetable Mat- 
ter among them. The firſt Rudiments of theſe Balls are doubtleſs form'd by 
the Creature's licking Hair off ſeveral Parts of its Body, and this getting down 
into the Stomach, is there rolPd up into a ſort of Ball and acquires new Mat- 
ter continually from freſh Additions of Hair ſwallowed in the ſame manner, 
and from the Fibres of Plants too hard for Digeſtion, which mix intimatel 
with it. What Virtue ſuch a Bundle of Hair and woody Fibres of Plants, left 
after all the digeſtible Matter is carried off, can. have as Medicines, is very 
eaſily determined. 5 a 


Natural Productions of Animals 
Uſd in MEDICINE 
CLASS the THIR D. 

' SECRETED JUICES. 
HESE are a Claſs of Medicines, though not very numerous, yet 


1 moſt of them of very great Power. We have four of them in Uſe. 
1. Musk. 2. Civzr. | 3. CasToR. 4. GoarTs BLoop. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Moschus, 
Muſt. 


Us is a dry, light, and friable Subſtance; of a dark blackiſh Colour, 
with ſome Tinge of a purpliſh, or Blood Colour in it. We meet with 
it in Maſſes, or looſe and friable Granules, which are ſoft to the Touch, and 
eaſily crumble between the Fingers, feeling ſome what ſmooth or unctuous: Its 
Smell is highly perfumed, too ſtrong indeed to be agreeable in any large Quan- 
tity : Its Taſte is bitteriſh. . — —— 


2 I 


862 „ 
It is brought to us ſewed up in a Kind of Bladders or Caſes of Skin of 


the Bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg or more, each containing from two or three 


Drams to an Ounce of Muſk. Theſe are covered with a browniſh Hair, and 
are the real Capſules in which the Muſk is lodged while on the Animal. 
There is ſcarce any Drug ſo liable to be ſophiſticated as Muſk : Almoſt all 
that we meet with is ſo; but a nice Obſerver will ſoon find which is leaſt ſo. 
The Indians adulterate it on the Spot with Blood, which drying among it, be- 
comes much of its Colour, and acquires ſo ſtrong a Scent from it, that it ma 
aſs alone for Muſk with many People. Sometimes alſo they mix a blackiſh friable 
Earth with it; after it comes into Europe, there are People alſo who know ſo 
well how to adulterate it, that they will give as much for an Ounce of Muſk, 
which they know to be genuine, as they will ſell a Quarter of a Pound for. 
That which is adulteraged with Blood, is diſtinguiſhed by its having many 
hard Lumps or Clots in it; for the Blood dries to a harder and firmer Sub- 
ſtance than the genuine Muſk ; and that which has Earth among it, is of a 
more crumbly Texture than the genuine Muſk, and harſher to the Touch, as 
well as heavier : This may alſo be diſcovered by burning a ſmall Quantity of 
it, in which Caſe it leaves a large and heavy Remainder ; whereas the ge- 
nuine Muſk, or even that adulterated with Blood, leaves only a little white 
Aſhes. It is to be choſen of a very ſtrong Scent, and in dry and ſound 
Bladders, and ſuch as are the natural Bags of the Animal, not ſuch as are 
made of Pieces of the Skin ſewed together, which will eaſily be diſtinguiſhed 
by the Length and Cloſeneſs of the Hair, thoſe of the counterfeit Kind hav- 
ing much more Hair on them than the true, and that longer, and often of a 
, paler Colour. 6 80 33 8 
Muſk is brought to us only from the Eaſt-Indies; the greateſt Quantity 
of it is from the Kingdom of Bantam, ſome from Tonquin and Cochin China. 
The Animal which produces it is of a very ſingular Kind, not agreeing 
with any eſtabliſhed Genus: Some have made it a Goat, others a Deer; but 
it evidently belongs to neither Genus. Charlton calls it Capra Moſel, aliis 
Tervus odoratus, Aldrovand Capra Moſchus : And Ray, in his Synopſis of 
the Quadrupeds, Animal Meſchiferum, ranking it among ſome others which 
he calls anomalous ones. It is of the Size of the common Goat but taller. 
Its Head is long and not very thick, its Neck ſhort, its Snout very ſharp, in 
ſome Degree reſembling that of our Greyhounds. Its Ears reſemble thoſe of 
the Rabbit; they are three Inches long, and ſtand erect. Its Tail is alſo erect, 
but very ſhort, not exceeding two Inches. Its Legs are moderately long, its 
Hoots cloven very deeply into two anterior Hoofs, which are an Inch and a 
Quarter or thereabout in Length, and very narrow, and two Heels. The Hair 
on the Head and Legs is about half an Inch long; on the Belly it is an Inch and 
half and ſomething thicker than the other; that on the Back and Hips is thick- 
eſt of all; it is indeed thicker than that of almoſt any other Animal, and is at 
leaſt three Inches long; it is variegated with a duſky brown, with ſome faint 
Caſt of reddiſh in it, and white, every Hair being part coloured with one, 
part with the other in ſeveral Diviſions between the Root and the Extremity. 
The Hair on the Head and Legs however is altogether brown, and that on 
the Belly and under the Tail white; and the Hair on the Back and under the 
Belly is very prettily undulated, and that of the Belly is very ſoft and _ | 
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dle and very light: On each Side of the lower Jaw, near the Angle of the 
Mouth, there grows a ſingular and remarkable Tuft of Hairs, which are about 
three Quarters of an Inch long, and are very thick and rigid. The Bag 
which contains the Muſk is three Inches long and two wide. It protube- 
rates near three Quarters of an Inch from the Level of the Belly under which 
it grows. 

The Creature has in the whole twenty-ſix Teeth, ſixteen in the lower Jaw, 
the eight Inciſorii which are ſmall, and on each Side there are four Molares 
. or Grinders. The upper Jaw has a like Number of Grinders but no Inci- 
ſorii; at about three Quarters of an Inch however from the Extremity of the 
Mouth there ſtands in each Side a Tuſk. Theſe are two Inches and a half 
long, and of a hooked Figure, bending backward ; they terminate in a ſharp 
Point, not rounded but flatted into an Edge behind, ſo as to reſemble a 
Sickle. Theſe ſerve as offenſive Weapons in fighting, and alſo to a much 
more n Purpoſe, that of feeding; for by means of theſe, which are hooked 
and edged like a Sickle, it can either dig up Roots out of the Ground, or take 
off the Branches of Trees within its Reach; or finally, it can by their means very 
readily rip up the Bark of Trees and Shrubs, and take it off for Food. 
The Bag which contains the Muſk is ſituated in the lower Part of the 
Creature's Belly. It conſiſts of a thin Membrane covered thinly with Hair. It 
reſembles a ſmall Purſe. The Indians, kill the Creature for the Sake of this 
precious Perfume, but they alſo eat its Fleſh, which is well taſted, and of 
Nouriſhment. The Bags of Muſk, when genuine, are ſo ſtrongly ſcented, 


_ - that they offend the Head greatly on ſmelling to them. The Cavity within 


this Bag, in which the Muſk is contained, is about three Quarters of an Inch 
long, and a little more than half an Inch wide, in a moderate Bag: The 
whole external Subſtance is membranous rather than fleſhy, and its Aper- 
ture is guarded by a ſphincter Muſcle ; the inner Membrane, which immedi- 
ately ſurrounds and enclofes the Muſk, is all over full of Blood-Veſſels, and 
toward the Orifice of the Bag there are ſeveral Glands diſtinguiſhable in it, 
which ſerve for the Secretion of this precious Perfume. 3 n 
In hard Winters the Animal leaves its natural Abodes in the Foreſts, and 

comes down into the Rice Fields and other cultivated Places. They come 
in vaſt Numbers at this Time, and are ſo feeble with Hunger, that they are 
eaſily taken or deſtroyed in very great Numbers, as indeed had need be the 
Caſe, each Animal having only one Bag of Perfume; and yet ſo vaſt a 


Quantity of it being annually conſumed as well in the Eaſt as in Europe. 
Muſk is to be kept cloſe ſhut down in a leaden Box; by this means it 


will retain its Smell, and will not grow too dry. The Smell is always diſa- 
greeable when a large Quantity of it is under the Noſe at once; but a few 
Grains of Muſk mixed with any other Subſtances, give them an agreeable 

Smell, and ſuch as offends very 4 3 8 
The Orientals uſe a great deal more of this Perfume than we do. It has a long 
Time been diſuſed in Medicine in our Part of the World, tho? acknowledged 

an excellent Cordial and Sudorific, but it is apt to diſagree with Women ſub- 
ject to hyſteric Complaints, and with many others, to whom all Perfumes are 

naturally offenſive, This had occaſioned its being out of uſe a great while, 
but of late ſome Accounts having been brought us, of the great A of 
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large Doſes of Muſk in the Eaſt Indies, we have got into the Uſe of it again, 
and inſtead of Doſes of a Grain or two, as we. uſed to give it, imitate the 
Orientals, and give fifteen Grains or more at a Doſe, and that with great Suc- 
ceſs in Fevers of the moſt dangerous Kind, and particularly in thoſe at- 
tended with Convulſions, Hiccoughs, and the like Symptoms. 5 


CHAPTER II. 


Z1BETHUM, 
Civet. 


\IVET is a ſoft and unctuous Matter, very different in Colour ac- 
cording to the different Parts of the World it is brought from, but ea- 
ſily diſtinguiſhable from all other Things in the World 4 It is,. 
when fineſt of all, of a pure, lively, whitiſh Colour; but this in keeping will 
grow yellow on the Surface, and is in this Caſe leſs valuable, as it always 
loſes a great deal of its volatile Parts with its white Colour. We meet with 
a Civet very different from this in Colour, but of the ſame Smell and Con- 
ſiſtence. This is brought from the Braſils, and is of a ftrong brown with 
ſome Caſt of reddiſh. There is ſome from Guinea, which is yet darker than 
this, and finally we have from the Eaſt Indies a black Kind, which is leaſt 
valuable of all. 5 VVV 
All Civet, however different in Colour, is ſoft, fattiſh, and unctuous to the 

Touch. Its Taſte is ſomewhat pungent and bitteriſn. Its Smell is plainl 
enough of the perfume Kind: When alone, and in any Quantity, it is very diſ- 
_ agreeable, but when mixed with other Ingredients in a very ſmall Quantity, 
it gives them a very highly perfumed Scent 2x3 

All Drugs, of ſo confiderable Price as Civet, are ſubject to great Adultera- 

tion, and this, like Muſk, being a thing in itſelf ſo ſtrongly ſcented, that it will 

bear a great Admixture of a Body wholly ſcentleſs, without diſcovering it to 
the Smell ; nay, and give it ſo much of its own Scent as to make it paſs for 
itſelf in that reſpect; it is no wonder that we find it frequently ſophiſticated. 
The white Civet is much the moſt likely to be genuine, for what are called the 
Guinea and Indian Kinds are frequently no other than Compoſitions of white 
Civet, with a large Mixture of Honey and ſome colouring Ingredients 
| Civet ſhould be choſen new, and of the ſame Colour on the Surface as with- 
in, of a moderate Conſiſtence, not too ſoft nor too dry; the former generally 
beſpeaking its being adulterated, the latter its being decayed. It ſhould be 
of an extremely ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell. F 

Civet is produced in the manner of Muſk, in Bags growing from the lower 

Part of the Belly of an Animal. The Creature which produces it is generally 
called a Cat, but it is properly not of the Cat, but of the Wolf or Fox Kind. 
It is deſcribed by French Academicians, who have very carefully diſſected it, un- 
der the Name of Catus Zibethicus, and by Ray and others, under that of Animal 
Zibethicum, It is ſingular in this Animal, that externally there is no Mark 
of the Diſtinction of Sex. All of them appear to the Eye to be Females. 
The Civet Bag is placed where the Parts of Generation are expected to be 
found, and it has an oblong 5 much reſembling that of the female Part 


of 
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Bear; but this little Toe does not touch the Groung in walking 


the Toes. Hg 


The Claws are black, not much crooked nor ſharp at the Points, and the 
Sole of the Foot is covered with a tender Skin. The Ears reſemble in Bigneſs 
Beſide the Ears, there 
is nothing about the Head that has the leaſt Reſemblance of a Cat, except 
that it has Whiſkers, but theſe are common to all the carnivorous Animals. 
The Head is not ſhort like that of a Cat, but long and narrow, and the Snout 
pointed; the Tongue is ſoft, the Eyes are black and ſmall. | 


_ thoſe of a Cat, but they are leſs pointed at the Tops. 


The Head and Legs are covered with a very ſhort Hair, but all the other 


Parts of the Body with a very long Kind, being on the Back, where longeſt, not 
leſs than four Inches and a half. This long Hair is harſh, rigid, and ftrait, but 
at the Roots of it there grows a great Quantity of a ſhort and fine Hair or Fur, 
like that of the Beaver. This is of a greyiſh brown Colour, but the long Hair 
is of three Colours, and by the Arrangement of theſe, forms three Lines or 


Rows of Spots, the one black, the other white, and the third of a reddiſh brown. 


Same of the Hairs indeed vary a little from this, .and are blackiſh in the 
middle, and whitiſh at the Root, and at the other Extremity. The Legs, 


the Belly, and the lower Part of the Breaſt are black: This is ſingular in this 
Creature, moſt other Animals having the Hair under the Belly, and on this 


Part of the Breaſt, if different in Colour from the reſt, either white or paler | 
than the reſt, not darker. The Sides are variegated with Lines and Spots; there 


are three Colours in the Variegation, black, white and browniſh, but the black 


makes much the greater Part. The greater Part of the Head is whitiſh, but the 
Noſe is black, and there are two large Spots of black on the Side ſurrounding 
the Eyes. The upper Part of the Head, or that Part between the Eyes and the 


Ears is grey; it is rendered ſo by a Mixture of black and white in every Hair, 


the Bottom of each being black and the upper Part white. The Ears are black 


on the outſide, and edged with a ſlender Rim of white; within they are full 
of long white Hairs. The Neck, which is thick and very ſtrong, is white, but 
+  " the 3 Part of it is taken up by four broad Streaks of black, not running 


tranſverſely, but obliquely from the Ears down toward the Stomach. The Middle 
of the Back has three broad Lines, the central one black, the other two brown- 


iſh. On the other Parts of the Body there are ſeveral of thoſe roundiſh Spots, 
which the Ancients called Eyes on the Leopard, &c. But they are few of them 
ſingle, they generally run into one another, and form a Sort of undulated Lines 


or Streaks. The Tail is blackiſh on the upper Part, and whitiſh on the lower. 


The opening of the Bag which contains the Civet is below the Anus; the 
Bag itſelf is indeed ſituated between the Anus and another ſmall Opening. It 
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cf Generation in Quadrupeds, and gives both the Male and Female an Appear- 
ance of that Sex. The Male has no external Appearance of Parts of Genera- 
tion to diſcountenance this erroneous Suppoſition, the Penis being lodged within, 
not appearing externally. The Creature from its Noſe, to the joining on of the 
Tail, meaſures about two Feet and a half; the Tail is about ſeven or eight Inches 
long. The Legs are ſhort, the fore Legs not more than five Inches long ; the 
hinder ones are ſomewhat longer. The Feet, as well the hinder as the fore ones, 
are each divided into five Toes, the innermoſt of which is the ſmalleſt, as in the 


: Beſide theſe 
there is a little Heel with its Claw in the ſame manner as thoſe of the reſt of 
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is however much nearer the Anus than this Opening which is two Inches and 
a half above. The Bag is about three Inches long, and near two and a half 
broad; its Opening, which is a long Slit, reaching within a Quarter of an Inch 
of each Extremity, is ſurrounded every way with a very ſhort Hair which curls 
inward z on opening the Slit wider by drawing aſide the Lips of it, the inner Ca- 

is difcovered, which is large enough to hold a Hen's Egg. In 


vity of the Bag is | 
the Bottom of this Cavity there are two Apertures, each capable of admitting 
a Man's Finger, theſe lead into two little Cavities, the inner Membrane of 
which is not ſmooth, but covered with ſmall Eminences, each of which has 
an Opening in its Center, and when preſſed, the Civet or Perfume is ſeen 
ouzing in ſmall Drops out of theſe little Apertures, and bedewing the whole 
Inſide of theſe little Cavities. Theſe Cavities are ſurrounded by a double 
Membrane, between the Duplicature of which are placed a vaſt Number of 
Glands; in theſe the Civet is formed, and it is exſudated from the little Aper- 
tures of the Tops of the Prominences of the inner Skin, which are indeed the 
Apertures of theſe ſeveral Glands. The Civet as it is preſſed out of theſe is 
white and frothy, but it ſoon becomes more denſe, and loſes its white Colour. 
The Civet Animal of either Sex has the ſame Aperture deſcribed before, 
as ſituated two Inches and a half below the Bag of Perfume : In the Male this 
is the Entrance into a Cavity or Canal in which the Penis is 1: In the 
Female it is the Orifice that leads to the Neck of the Womb. Both the Sexes 
having the Perfume Bag, which by its opening carries much the Reſemblance 
of the female Part of Generation, and both having theſe little Holes alike be- 
low it, there is no way of diſtinguiſhing the Male from the Female by mere 
Inſpection. This Orifice in the Female, has indeed two little oblong Protuberances 
over it, and a third ſmaller between them, which laſt appears to be the Clitoris. 
There may be perceived under the Skin of the lower Part of the Belly, two 
long and hard Protuberances, running from the Navel to the Os Pubis. Theſe are 
four Inches long and about an Inch in Thickneſs, and through them run the 
Branches of the hypogaſtric Veins and Arteries, which carry to the two Sacculi, 
which form the Perfume Bag the Blood loaded with that Matter which is to 
be the Perfume when elaborated in thoſe Glands. It is obſervable that the 
Veſſels here mentioned are very large in the Male, whereas in the Female they 
are ſo ſmall that it requires a cloſe Inſpection to diſtinguiſh them. The Civet 
of the male Animal alſo is found to ſmell much ſtronger than that of the Fe- 
male: This is a Fact ſufficiently aſcertained by the Academicians of Paris, who 
diſſected a male and female Civet Animal together, and carefully obſerved it ; 
though the Generality of Authors ſay juſt the contrary, and Quadramius, 
who pretends to be very accurate on the Subject, ſays, that the Civet of the 
Male is worth _ if ſome of that of the Female be not mixed with it. 
Another Obſervation of theſe Gentlemen is, that the Civet does not improve in 
its Smell by keeping. Authors have even aſſerted as that it was a horrible Stink 
when taken out of the Bag, and that it acquired all its Perfume after keeping 
| ſome Months. Amatus Lyfiianus is among the Number of theſe : But theſe 
Gentlemen declare that the Civet did not ſtink any more on firſt taking out of 
the Bag, than at ny other Time, and that it ſmelt after a Year, exactly as 
it did when they fi =p it up: The whole Coat of the Civet Animal, * 
culary that of the Male, is perfumed; on only ſtroaking the Skin the 
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will have a fine Civet Scent, not ſo ſtrong as- to be di ble, which it-will 
retain a long time If the Creature has uſing any Exerciſe, this Scent of 
his Coat is the ſtronger, and it is in this Caſe particularly ſtrong. under the 
Breaſt and about the Neck, where the Creature ſweats moſt. This has been ſup- 
poſed by the French Academicians to favour the Opinion of Scaliger, Matibiolus, 


and ſome others, who declare the Perfume of the Civet to be only the Sweat 


of the Animal, which is collected in greater Quantity, and retained longer in 
the peculiar Bag appropriated for the containing it; than elſewhere. It ſeems 
more probable however, that the Perfume is deſtined peculiarly to this Part, 

but that the Sweat of the Animal may be alſo more or leſs impregnated with 
a Matter of the ſame Kind, which as we know the Blood of the Animal con- 


tains the Original Matter of it may be alſo ſecreted, though in ſmaller Quan- 


tities, by certain other Glands: placed about the Neck and elſewhere, 


It is a Subject of great Diſpute; whether the Civet Animal was, or was 
not, known to the Ancients; that it was not known by this Name is evident; 
by other Marks that it was known to them, and was the 


but it appears 
Creature which they called the Hyæna. Bellonius has taken great Pains to 
prove this, and has ſucceeded very 
indeed that the fabulous Writers of thoſe Ages have recounted things of the 
Creature that they call the Hyæna, which can be true of no Animal in the 


World; ſuch as its rendering Dogs dumb only by its Shadow, an Abſurdity 
recorded by Ariſtotlèe and Ælian; its imitating the human Voice, and by that 


means drawing People into Places where it devoured them and the like, record- 


well in the Attempt. We are to obſerve 


ed by Pliny : Setting aſide theſe, and ſuch other Stories, which could have their WM -& 


Riſe only in the Credulity of the Writers, and their Love of relating marvel- 


ous Things; there is no Property of their Hyzna which our Civet Animal 
does not come up to more than any other Creature, and indeed which ſome Sin- 
gularity may not be found in it to give riſe to. Pliny tells us, that precious 


Stones called Lapides Hyæniæ were taken out of its Eyes, and the Academicians 
of Paris, in their Diſſection, found that the Cryſtalline of the Eye was of an 


uncommon and very remarkable Hardneſs : He tells us alſo that the Hyæna had no 
Vertebræ in the Neck, but that this was all one rigid and immoveable Bone; this 
was as plainly an 


Neck vaſtly thicker, and the Ligaments ſtronger and more rigid than in any 
other Animal. Its Neck therefore is the moſt firm and immoveable of that of 
all Animals, and Bartholin, who diſſected one of them, though he had no Ana- 
logy of this kind in his View, affirms, that he found the Ligaments not only 
more ſtrong, but more numerous, than in other Animals. ; 

The Deſcription the Ancients have given us of the Figure and Shape of their 
Hyzna, is principally compriſed in three Articles; they tell us that its Head 
was like that of a Wolf, that it had long and rigid Hair on the Back, and a 
peculiar Aperture not found in other Animals ſituated below the Junction of 
the Tail, beſide the two Apertures found in all other female Animals in that 
Part of the Body. Ariſtotle is ſo particular in his Deſcription of this ſingular A- 
perture in the Hyæna, that he ſays it reſembles the Opening of the Parts of Ge- 
neration in the Females of our own 3 This is evidently and obviouſly 
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xaggeration of Fact as the former; but there is the ſame Sort 
of Foundation for the Fancy of a Writer who loves to make things miracu- 
lous in this Caſe as in the former; for our Civet Animal has the Muſcles of the 


i 
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ticle in the Deſcription. 


true of this peculiar Part of the Civet Cat, and cannot be ſaid with tolerable 
Juſtice of any other Creature in the World; and the reſt of their Deſcription 
agreeing perfectly with our Civet Cat, and even their falſe Miracles in its 
Structure having evidently ſomething to give them Riſe in the Formation and 
Parts of this Animal; there remains ſurely very little Room to doubt but 
that it was the very Creature. The only thing that makes againſt it is, that 
they have no where mentioned their ph! oi carrying a Perfume about it. 
The only Creature they tell us off as = umed is the Panther; they ſay that 
every Part of this Creature had a perfumed Smell, but particularly its Skin. 
This is not exactly the Caſe with our Civet Cat, becauſe its Perfume Bag is 
evidently the Part of moſt Scent; there are not wanting however ſome, who 
ſuppoſe our Civet Cat to have been the Creature they mention under the Name of 


the Panther: But the Deſcriptions they have left us of the Panther, do not 


at all agree with our Civet Cat; and as thoſe of the Hyæna of their Times 
perfectly agree with this Animal, and can be made to agree with no other, there 
ſeems little Cauſe for doubting that they meant it, from the Want of one Ar- 
If Ariſtotle or Pliny had ſeen the Animal themſelves, they would never have 
palſed over ſo remarkable a Particular in Silence; but if, as is moſt probable, 


they received their Accounts from others, it is very poſſible this might be for- 


got, eſpecially as to many People the Smell is rather diſagreeable than pleaſant, 


| rather a Stink than a Perfume. | 


Civet chemically analyſed, yields a moderate Quantity of an infipid but 


- ſtrongly perfumed Phlegm, a little reddiſh and pungent Phlegm, a large Por- 


tion of a thin reddiſh Oil, leſs ſweet than the Civet itſelf, and a large Share of a 
volatile Salt. It has been greatly eſteemed in Medicine, as a Cordial, Sudori- 
fic, and Reſiſter of Poifons. Some have uſed to apply it to Childrens Navels to 
cure Fits, and it was a long time famous externally applied to the Pudenda of 
Women in hyſteric Caſes ; but this laſt Practice has been found not only inef- 
fectual as to giving Relief, but hurtful, and is wholly laid aſide, as is indeed all 
Uſe of Civet in the medicinal Way. It is at preſent an Article wholly belong- 
ing to the Perfumers. . Sa : 0 


CHAPTER IV. 


CasToREUM, | 
Caſtor. 5 1 55 


'S ASTOR, though by many miſtaken for the Teſticles of the Animal that 
produces it, is truly a peculiar ſecreted Matter contained in Bags de- 
ſtined to receive it in the Manner of the Muſk and Civet, though ſituated | 
differently in the Animal. T7 
Caſtor is an indurated Subſtance, formed of a Matter once fluid, the thinner 
Part of which has been evaporated in drying. It is a light and friable Matter, 
of a moderately lax Texture, and of a deep duſky brown Colour. It is of a 
ſomewhat acrid and bitteriſh Taſte, and of a ſtrong, and to many People, 
very diſagreeable Smell. It is brought to us in the Bags which naturally con- 
tained it while in the Animal: And theſe ſo much reſemble the Teſticles of 


n Animal both in theirdry State, and when on the Body of the Creatures, I 
hat we are not to wonder People who had not examined their Situation | 
on the Animal really took them for ſuch. Theſe Bags are always joined two toge- 
ther; they are equal in Size, and are of an oblong Form; they are placed Side 
by Side in their natural Situation in one Bag, which contains them both. This 
Bag is ſometimes ſent over to us with them, but much oftener they are ſent 
without it, the Cuſtom of the People who fell it to the Merchants, being to 
take out the two Bags from this common Membrane, and hang them up in a 
Chimney to dry. In which Operation they acquire the brown Colour we ſee 
them of, their original one being a pale fleſh Colour. 3 | 
The Animal which affords us the Caſtor is one of the Leporinum Genus of 
Kay. It is deſcribed by all the Authors who- have treated of Animals under 
the Name of Caſtor and Fiber, and is frequent in the Eaſ and Weſt Indies, and in 
Poland, Ruſſia, and many other of the Nortbern Parts of the World. It is obſerv- - 
able however that tho? this Creature is ſo common, and has been ſo well known 
to all Ages, Authors have been very deficient in its Deſcription z and it is but | 
lately that the World has been informed of the true Srructure of its Parts. The 
Ancients have ſaid. very little of it, and the Moderns, though they have written 
very largely of it, have employed themſelves about its Way of Life, its Sagaci- 
ty, &c. and have neglected the Examination of the Structure of its Body. 8 
I he Caſtor or Beaver is an amphibious Animal. It much reſembles our ot. 
ter in Shape, but it is larger, a moderately fat one at its full Growth, weighing e 
between thirty and forty Pounds. Its Length from the End of the Noſe to the qo 
| Extremity of the Tail is about three Feet, and its Breadth in the wideſt Part ts 
about one Foot. The Body of the Beaver is covered with two Kinds of Hair 
very different one from the other, both in Length, Thickneſs and Colour. . 
The long Hair, which is what offers itſelf the moſt immediately to View, is 
about an Inch and half long, and as thick as that of our Deer; this is of a 
dark, but very gloſſy brown Colour, and ſo ſolid that when cut aſunder there 
is not the leaſt Cavity to be diſtinguiſhed in it, not even with the Aſſiſtance of a 
| magnifying Glaſs. The other Hair is not much leſs than an Inch long; it is much 
cloſer ſet than this, and is ſo ſoft and fine, that the pureft Down cannot be more 
| ſo. Many of the other Quadrupeds have two Kinds of Hair in this manner, 
but the under Hair is in none ſo fine as in the Beaver. 3 
The Head of this Creature is about five Inches and a half in Length, and 
near five Inches broad in the largeſt Part. Herodotus places the Beaver, for 
| this Reaſon, among thoſe which he calls Tetragonoſcopa, or ſquare faced ones. 
3 The Ears are round and very ſhort like thoſe of the Otter, they are well cover- 
cl with Hair on the outfide, but in a manner naked within. 7 
It has two very large and ftrong Teeth in the Front of each Jaw, which qua- 
lify it very well for gnawing Trees, Sc. as we are told it does. The under 
ones are an Inch or more in Length, the upper ones a little ſhorter ; they are all 
| rounded on the outer Part, and ſharpened at the Top into a very even and dura- 
* ble Edge. They are white on the Inſide like the Teeth of other Animals, but on 
dhe outer Part they are yellow or Orange coloured; its other Teeth are ſixteen 
in Number, four above and four below on each Side of the Mouth. 8 
Ihe Structure of the Feet of the Beaver is very extraordinary, and ſnews that 
Nature deſtined the Creature to live in the Water as well as on Land, the * | 
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Degree the Fingers of the human Hand. The Antients, careleſs as they were 
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der ones being much better fitted for ſwimming than for walking, though together 
with the others calculated more particularly for walking, they anſwer that Purpoſe 
very well. The five Toes, into which each of the hinder Feet is divided, are 
connected together by a Membrane, reſembling that of the Foot of a Gooſe, or 


other Water-Fowl: The fore Feet have no ſuch Web, and conſequently the 
Toes which are looſe, as in other Creatures, are of great Uſe to this Animal on 


all Occaſions, particularly for holding and turning its Work; it alſo. holds its 


Food in them, eating in the manner of the Squirrel: They reſemble in ſome 


about the Figure of this Animal, did not omit this Obſervation ; they re- 


ſembled the whole fore Foot to that of the Monkey. Matt biolus contradicts this 


Obſervation: of the Antients, but not much to his own Credit; tis eviden the 
confounds the fore Feet of the Beaver with thoſe of the Otter, which are indeed 
web'd in the ſame manner with thoſe behind, the Otter being deſtin'd to ſpend 


more of his Time in the Water than the Beaver, and feeding in a very different 


manner. Matthiolus ſeems to have been led into this Error by Pliny, who ſays 
expreſsly, though very erroneouſly, that the Otter and the Beaver are alike. in 


all things except the Tail. The fore Feet of the Beaver are about fix: Inches 
long, the hinder ones much longer; the Nails are flat and hollow'd,: and be- 


ſide the five Toes, each of the hind: and fore Feet has on its outfide a little 
Eminence form'd by a Bone, which if detached would make a fort of ſixth 
Toe, but as it is fix d ſeems to ſerve only to give the Foot a greater Power of 
moving, and a firmer reſt when down. MEE OS 3 IE ge 
The moſt ſingular Part however of this Animal is its Tail, this is not at all 


like the reſt of the Body, and looks as if it were more of the Nature of a Fiſh 
than any Part of a Quadruped: It is cover'd with thick-ſet Scales, connected 
together by an Epidermis into which they are inſerted; theſe are ſmall, of a 


ſort of hexagonal Figure, and of the Thickneſs of common Parchment: The 


under Part of the Tail has a few ſhort Hairs between the Scales, the upper Part 


has none: The Scales are of a greyiſh brown, or ſort of Slate Colour; and the 


Skin which connects them together is of the ſame ſort of Colour, only ſome- 


| What darker. When the Scales of the Tail are rubb'd off the Marks. of them 


remain, and the Subſtance of the whole is fleſhy, and cuts much like the Fleſh 
of the larger Fiſhes: It is near a Foot long, and four Inches broad at the In- 


ſertion, from whence it becomes gradually wider to the Middle, where it is 


five Inches, and thence gradually diminiſhes again in Breadth to the Extremity, 


where it terminates. in an oval Figure: It is about two Inches thick at the Root, 


and from thence gradually diminiſhes to the Extremity, where it is little 


more than half an Inch in Thickneſs: The Edges are rounded all the Way. 
The Aperture, by which this Creature diſcharges its Excrements, is ſituated be- 
tween the Tail and the Os Pubis, it is two Inches above the Inſertion of the 
Tail, and is of an oval Figure, three quarters of an Inch in Length, and more 
than half an Inch in Breadth. The Skin all about this Aperture is black, and 
without Hair; and the Aperture is eaſily enlarged, being not ſurrounded by a 
Sphincter Muſcle as in other Animals, but being merely a Slit. ö 
This Opening ſerves to give Paſſage to the Urine, as well as to the Excre- 


ments, the Rectum terminates in it, and a little above, the Extremity of the 


Penis. 
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Penis in the Male is to be ſeen. There are within this Aperture two little 


Openings one on each Side, which admit a Probe a little Way only: 


The old Story of Zhan's, that the Caſtor of the Shops was the Teſticles of 
the Beaver, and that when hunted he uſed to 


gnaw them off, and leave them 
behind him for his Ranſom, has no Foundation: The Caſtor is indeed not 
lodged in the Teſticles of the Beaver, but in four large Bags ſituated below 
the Os Pubis : The two anterior ones are placed between, and are a little more 
elevated than the others; they repreſent the Figure of a Heart in their natural 
mn, the —_ of A. about an Inch . the Os Pubis; and the 
ides, _ ing circularly, approach one another again to reunite in the © 
upper Part of the common Orifice. The greateſt Breadth of theſe two Bags 
together is about two Inches or a little more, and their Length about as much : 


They are externally of a greyiſh Colour, and radiated or mark d with little Lines, 
but perfectly —1 
trom the Membrane it covers. This proves true in Fact, for on opening the 


and ſo tranſparent, that the Surface ſeems to take its Colour 


Bag the internal Membrane, wheſe Surface is immediately cover'd by this, is 


found to be of a duſky grey Colour, and full of Wrinkles, which give the Ap- 
| 2 of Lines in the outer Membrane, n rlectly ſmooth. The inner 


rane is fleſhy, and in theſe Wrinkles, or Folds, is found a greyiſh Matter 
of a diſagreeable Smell, adhering very ſtrongly to the Membrane. Theſe two 
Bags communicate together by a large Aperture at the Top, and are only ſepa- 
rated at Bottom; the Wrinkles allo in which this fetid Matter is lodged, are 


continued, through the Aperture at the Top, from one to the other. 


Such is the Structure of the two anterior Bags: Below theſe are placed the 


two others, one on each Side: Theſe are of an oblong or oval Figure, in ſome 
Degree reſembling each a long Pear, a little flatted, and not too round at the 
Bottom; theſe are conſiderably larger than the others. Theſe two under and 
* 


are firmly joined to the others near the common Aperture, and 
form the Figure of an open V. It appears extremely probable, from the com- 


munication that is between theſe and the other Pair of Bags, that the Matter of 


the Caſtor is firſt ſeparated from the Blood in thoſe ſmaller Bags, and is from 


them tranſmitted to the larger to be farther perfected. This appears the more 


probable, as the Matter, though fetid in the upper Pair, yet wants the Colour 
and Conſiſtence it has in the lower; and does not give one the Idea of the 
Caſtor of the Shops, which what is contained in the under ones abſolutely does. 


The external Membrane of the larger Bags has under it a number of ſmall Pro- 
tuberances, of the Bigneſs of a Pea or little more; they are of a fleſhy Sub- 


ſtance, and have a Cavity in the Center, ſo that they ſeem ſo many little Bags 


of the Nature of the larger. The Cavity of theſe larger Bags is conſiderable, 


and contains a liquid Subſtance, which when dry'd becomes what we call Caſtor 


in the Shops; but while freſh it is an unctuous and fatty Liquor, of the Colour 


of Honey, of a very diſagreeable Smell, inflammable, and in ſome Degree re- 
ſembling a kind of melted Greaſe. a. 
On opening theſe ſecond Bags there is found within each, toward the lower 
Part, a ſeparate Bag or Cavity, of an Inch and a quarter or thereabout in 
Length, and more than half an Inch in Breadth, which contains a Liquor like 
that of the larger Bag, but more yellow, thinner, and of a ſtronger and ſomè- 
what different Smell. The Membrane of this third Bag plainly diſcovers under 
55 5 it 
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it a number of little round Bodies like thoſe of the ſecond Bag, and the Mat- 
ter of the Caſtor ſeems as much more perfect in this third, than in the ſecond 
Bag, as that in the ſecond does than that in the firſt. 3 5 
Fe is ſufficiently evident from this Deſcription, of the Situation arid Contents 
of theſe Bags, that they are not the Teſticles of the Animal. Pliny tells us, 
that Sextius laugh'd at thoſe People who pretended that the Beaver gnaw'd off 
his Teſticles when purſued, for that they were placed within his Body, affix'd 
to the Back-Bone. This diſcerning Perſon however only found the Way to re- 
fute one Error by another, for the Teſticles of the Beaver are not faſtened to 
the Back-Bone, but are hid, as Dioſcorides very well obſerves, in the Groin of 
the Animal. Amatus Lufitanus and Matthiolus however, who have both pro- 
feſſedly commented upon Dieſcorides, and who ſay, that they had diſſected 
Beavers in Preſence of many Men of Knowledge, aſſure us, that they actually 
ſaw the Teſticles adhering to the Back-Bone, in ſo firm a manner that they 
could ſcarce ſeparate them. And Ronaeletius, though he deſerves ſome Praiſe 
for his Obſervations on this Subject, yet is in the ſame Error, and was ſo much 
overſeen in regard to the Caſtor Bags, that he ſpeaks of only two of them, not 
having diſcovered that there were four. Nor are there wanting ſome later 
Authors, who, though they are ſenſible that the Bags of Caſtoreum, and the 
Teſticles of this Animal are quite different l miſunderſtand Dioſcorides 
ſo far as to imagine, that when he talks of the Teſticles of that Animal being 
ſituated in the Groin, he means the Caſtor Bags. Dioſcorides ſeems to have 
known not only more of the Hiſtory of the Materia Medica than many of the 
Moderns have imagined he did, but even more than they knew themſelves. 
All the Authors who have written of the Situation of the Teſticles of the 
Beaver, ſince the Days of Dioſcorides, have been greatly miſtaken about them; 
they are indeed no more buried deep in the Body of the Animal, than the 
Bags of Caſtoreum; they are placed on the external and lateral Part of the Os 
Pubis near the Groins, where they are entirely cover d indeed by the Skin, and 
are no more to be ſeen than the Penis, till the Skin is raiſed. They are in no 
| Reſpect at all like the Bags of Caſtoreum; they are much of the Shape of the 
Teſticles of a Dog, but that. they are ſomewhat longer and leſs thick, being 
More than an Inch long, and about half an Inch in Diameter. The Penis of 
this Creature is very fingular; at the End, in the Place of a Glans, it has a 
Bone very ſmall and ſlender, but more than an Inch in Length, and terminating 
in a Point: It is alſo ſingular in this, that as the Penis of the Dog Kind aſcends 
toward the Navel from its Baſe; this, on the contrary, deſcends toward the 
Aperture form'd by Nature for the Paſſage of the Excrements, and is there hid 
in ſuch manner as not to be at all viſible till the Skin is raiſed, and conſequently 
the Sex of the Creature is not diſcoverable but by that means. „„ | 
On opening the Stomach of the Caſtor the Remains of Food found in it are 
always of the vegetable Kind, Fragments of the Bark, and Roots of Trees; 
nothing of the Fiſk Kind, nor any the leaſt Smell of Fiſh: On the other Hand, 
in the Otter all the Contents of the Stomach have a fiſhy Smell. The Foramen 
Ovale in the Beaver is always cloſed. 5 1 
We have no Beavers in England at this Time, but it appears by old Records 
that there were formerly many of them here. Loyd quotes a Paſſage in an 
earlier Author, who mentjons the Tervi River in Wales, as the only one in that 


Country, 


* 
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Country, which in his Time had any Beavers about it: And adds, that the 
ſame thing was at that Time the Caſe in Scotland, there being only one River 
there, about which any Beavers were found. It is very evident that they were 

once much more frequent in ales, as there are ſtill ſeveral Lakes call'd by 
a Name that antiently ſignify'd the Beaver Lakes. We are not to ſuppoſe the 
oo extinct with us by Accident, but deſtroyed by Hunting, as the Wolves 
At preſent Beavers are very plentiful about the Lakes of Canada, and Hud- 
ſors Bay, and in many other Parts of America; as alſo about the Rhone, the 
Lifire, and the Oiſe in France, and in ſeveral Parts of Spain, and [taly; but the 
greateſt Numbers are kill'd along the Elbe, and the great Rivers in Poland, 
The Caſtor of the ſeveral Parts of the World differs in Goodneſs, and in re- 
gard to the Care taken in the drying. The Ruſſian Caſtor has long been the 
moſt 1 and the Neu- England Kind the leaſt, the latter is uſually much 
more dry'd. 3? D „ ba 55 
Qi.aſtor is a very valuable Medicine: It is of great Uſe in hyſteric Caſes, and 
in all Diſorders of the Nerves: It attenuates viſcous Humours, promotes the 
Mienſes, and reſiſts Putrefaction. It is good alſo in Epilepſies, Palſies, and all 
Complaints of that Kind. | TEES 


CHAPTER IV. 
Sanni Hinge, 
Goats Blood. 


HE Sanguis Hirci wy ny the Shops is a dry and ſolid Matter, of an ir- 
* regular Surface, and lax friable Texture: We meet with it im Maſſes of 
an Ounce, an Ounce, or more in Weight, but this is quite uncertain, theſe 
being only Fragments of larger Cakes into which the Blood has dry'd: It is 
very light and dry, and is eaſily age : Ir is uſually of a blackiſh Colour 
on the Surface, but paler within : It has very little Smell, and no very re- 
markable Taſte. ; ; 5 
It is brought to us from Switxerland, and is to be choſen ſound and dry, and 
as freſh as can be had, for it is apt to decay in keeping, eſpecially if any Damp 
gets at it. There were formerly three Kinds of Goats Blood kept under three 
diſtin&t Names in the Shops: 1. That of the Jer. 2. That of the Rupicapra, 
or Chamois. And, 3. That of the common Goat. The firſt Kind however 
has of late obtained the Credit of a more powerful Medicine than any of the 

- ethers, and is the gn SHOP 55 
The Creature which affords us this is the Steinback of the Germans, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by all the Naturaliſts under the Name of Dex. It lives only on 
Mountains, and is extremely ſwift and dexterous in leaping from Rock to 
Rock at a great Diſtance. Pliny, and the reſt of che old Authors, ſpeak of the 
large Horns of this Animal : And Bellonius, who had ſeen numbers of them, 
ſays, that they are often as long as the Creature's Body, and conſiderably thick 
they bend backwards, and are form'd of Series of Knots as it were, every Year 
adding one ſuch Knot to them, ſo that 2 Age of the Animal may be | — 
| 1 b 
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by them. They are little bigger than our common Goats, but their Hair more 
reſembles that of the Deer, than that of the Goat Kind, being ſhort and thick 
fet. The Male has a large brown Beard, and a black Lift down his Back : 
The Female has alſo ſome Marks of this, but in both it is much plainer as the, 
grow older. The Legs of this Creature are ſlender, and the Head ſmall, tho? 
loaded with that vaſt Weight of Horns. 2 
The Switzers hunt them on the Tops of their Mountains, they eat their 
Fleſh, and make fome Profit of the Blood. The manner in which they pre- 
it is this: They cut the Neck almoſt through, and when they have let a 
Paule of the firſt Blood run away, they put proper Veſſels under to catch the 
Remainder, till it begins to run thick ; this laſt Blood they ſe „ as. well as 
the firſt Running, from that intended for medicinal Uſe, ſuppoſing only the 
middle Running to be poſſeſſed of the Virtue. This they cover looſely with 

a coarſe Cloth to prevent any Filth from falling into it, and ſet it in the Sun 
to dry. 2 225 45, 

8 M he End of Summer is the general Time in which they hunt the Ibex, as 
they imagine its Blood is then much better for medicinal Purpoſes than at any 
other Seaſon, the Creature having then had Time to feed on the aromatic Plants 

that grow on the Mountains the whole Summer. Van Helmont is for having 
the Blood, intended for medicinal Uſe, taken from the Teſticles, rather than 
the Throat, but this can make very little Difference. It is eſteem'd a Sudo- 
rific, and a great Medicine in Pleuriſies, and Peripneumonies; and is at this 
Time in great Eſteem, and frequent Uſe in the German Shops ; but with us it 
N is ſo entirely diſregarded, that it is hardly any where to be met witn. 
. For the chemical Analyſis of Goats Blood the Neck of the Retort is to be 
cut off ſo near the Body as to leave a very wide Mouth; the Goats Blood is 
to be powder*d and put into this, and the Receiver well luted on; then ſetting 
it in a Sand-heat there will ariſe firſt an unctuous oily bitter, and lightly alkaline 
Liquor; after this a volatile alkaline Salt, in a concreted Form, applies itſelf to 
the Neck of the Retort, and Sides of the Receiver; on encreafing the Fire a 
fine yellow Oil will come over, and with it ſtill more Salt: After this, if a Fire 
of Suppreſſion be uſed, there riſe white Fumes very copiouſly, and with theſe 
more Oil, but of a black coarſe Kind: Theſe Fumes continue to riſe ſo long, 
that it is tedious, and almoſt endleſs to obſerve them ; but the Proceſs, if there 
have not been proper Caution uſed, will terminate here, for the black Matter 
in the Retort fuſes perfectly with this Heat; and in Fuſion it rarifies, ſwells, 

.and blocks up the Neck of the Veſſels, the Conſequence of which is the burſt- 

ing of the Glaſſes with a very dangerous Violence. V5 - 
The Products of the Diſtillation are an alkaline oily Spirit; a volatile alkaline 

oily Salt; a Salt a little more fix*d, and much more oily ; a yellow thin Oil; 
and a thick, black, and pitchy one; all theſe contain an Alkali. The Re- 
mainder, at the Bottom of the. Retort, is a black pitchy gloſſy Matter; light, 
ſpungy, fetid, bitter, and empyreumatic, but not very ſaline; this burnt in an 
open Fire takes Flame, and the Blackneſs is then ſoon conſumed : The Re- 
mainder being only a white Earth, which lixiviated yields not the ſmalleſt 

Particle of Salt of any Kind. | 


in the nice Diſtillations, by way of Analyſis, the Way to prevent the Ac- 


cident 
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cident of the Expanſion of the Blood, and burſting of the Veſſels, is the cutting 
off the Neck of the Retort ſo as to make a large Mouth, and the nice watchi 
the Proceſs: But in larger Diſtillations of Subſtances, apt to rarify and come 
over into the Receiver, the Addition of Earth of any Kind prevents the Miſ- 
chief. Wax, Honey, and ſeveral other Things are apt to rarify thus, and 
come over into- the Receiver, and if not burſt the Veſſels, at leaſt fruſtrate the 
Operation; but this is certainly 8 by firſt mixing them with a large 
Quantity of Tobacco-pipe Clay; this may either be added at firſt, or thrown 
in in Powder toward the End of the Proceſs when the volatile Parts are come 
over. | 

The Goats Blood we receive, dry'd from Switzerland, is often adulterated 
with the Blood of Oxen, or Sheep killed here, and reduced to this State by 
Evaporation ; but the Swiizers have a much better Way of preparing it than 
we, for ours being haſtily done, never is of the firm Conſiſtence of what we 
receive from them. We find by Experiments of this Kind however, how great 
a Quantity of the Blood is loſt in the reducing it to this State. A Pound of 


any common Blood dry'd in a Balneum Mariæ, which is the readieſt Way of 


doing it without danger of burning, affords only two Ounces and three Drams 


of the dry*'d Matter; and yet this ſmall Portion evidently retains all the Virtue 


of the whole, for if the eyaporated Matter be ſaved by Diſtillation it is mere 


Water: It is limpid, colourleſs, and without Smell, or Taſte: It makes no 


Efferveſcence either with Acids, or Alkalies, and is in all ReſpeAs mere 
W ater. : NE | 7 | | 4 
CHAPTER v. 

5 Mom, 5 
8 Mummy. 


E have two different Subſtances preſerved for medicinal Uſe under the 
Name of Mummy, though both in ſome of the ſame Origin: 


The one is the dry'd and preſerv'd Fleſh of human Bodies, embalm'd with 
Myrrh and Spices; the other is the Liquor running from ſuch Mummies, when 


newly prepar d, or when affected by great Heat, or by Damps: This latter is 
ſometimes in a liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid Form, as it is preſerved in Vials 
well ſtop' d, or ſuffered to dry and harden in the Air. . 
The firſt Kind of Mummy is brought to us in large Pieces, of a lax and 
friable Texture, light and ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown Colour, and often damp 
and clammy on the Surface: It is of a ſtrong but not agreeable Smell. 
The ſecond Kind of Mummy, in its liquid State, is a thick, opake, and 


viſcous Fluid, of a blackiſh Colour, and a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable Smell. In 
its indurated State it is a dry ſolid Subſtance, of a fine ſhining black Colour, 


and cloſe Texture, eaſily broken, and of a good Smell; very inflammable, and 
yielding a Scent of Myrrh, and aromatic Ingredients while burning. 

This, if we cannot be content with Medicines without running to our own 
Bodies for them, ought to be the Mummy uſed in the 2 but this is very 
ſcarce, and very dear: The other is ſo cheap that it will always be the moſt in 
Uſe. All the Kinds of Mummy are brought from /Zgyp!, but we are not to 

2 | 


s I imagine 
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ſurely be better to give 


uman Skull contains no more volatile, or active Principles, than the Bones of 
other Animals, nor can poſſeſs any great Virtus 
The very Moſs growing on the Skulls of human Skeletons has been ſup- 


imagine, that any Body breaks up the real AZgypiian Mummies to fell to the 


Druggiſts, as they may make fo much better a Market of them in Europe 


whole, when they can contrive to get them. - What our * are ſupply d 
with is the Fleſh of executed Criminals, or of any other ies the Jews can 
t, who fill them with the common Bitumen, ſo plentiful in that Part of the 
World and adding a little Aloes, and two or three other cheap Ingredients, 
ſend them to be baked in an Oven till the Juices are exhaled, and the embalm- 
ing Matter has penetrated ſo thoroughly, that the Fleſh will keep, and bear 
tranſporting into Europe. | a _ 
Mummy has been eſteem'd reſolvent and balſamic, but whatever Virtues 
have been attributed to it, ſeem to be fuch as. would depend more upon the In- 
redients uſed in the preparing the Fleſh, than in the Fleſh itſelf ; and it would 
7 ) Noſe 2 without ſo ſhocking an Addition. 
| Beſide the Mummy however, the human Body has been made to furniſh 
many other Subſtances for medicinal Purpoſes : The Skull has been celebrat- 
ed for its imaginary Virtues againſt Diſeaſes of the Head, and given to People in 
large Doſes for Epilepſies, as well as made an Ingredient in moſt of the Com- 
fitions of that Intention; though nothing can be more certain, than that the 


poſed to poſſeſs the ſame antiepileptic Virtues; and ſent from J1reland, and 
other Places where the Skulls are left a long Time expoſed to the Air, into all 
Parts of Europe. It cannot be neceſſary to ſay much in Proof that the Moſs. 


growing on a human Skull, poſſeſſes no more Virtues than that which grows on 


a Stick or a Stone, but this 1s lefs ſhocking to ones Nature, than the ſwallow- 
ing the Fleſh and Bones of our fellow Creatures 15 
Lemery has given a Proceſs for the diſtilling a Spirit, Oil, and volatile Salt, 
from a freſh human Head with the Brain in it: But as theſe can poſſeſs no other 


Virtues than thoſe of other animal Products of the ſame Kind, it is to be hoped 
no Body but himſelf ever made them. 8 * 


The Fat of the human Body has been alſo recommended as good in Rheu- 


matiſms, and Druggiſts have kept large Quantities of it by them: And the 


Blood, and in ſhort every other Part or Humor of the Body, have, at one 
Time or other, been in Repute for the Cure of ſome Diſeaſe. 
At preſent we are grown wiſe enough to know, that the Virtues aſcribed to 
the Parts of the human Body are all either imaginary, or ſuch as may be found 
in other animal Subſtances. The Mummy, and Skull alone of all thefe 
horrid Medicines, retain their Places in the Shops; and it were much to be 
wiſhed they were rejected too. PE. 
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COLLECTED SUBSTANCES. 


Of theſe we have only two, but thoſe of very great Conſequence. . 
: 30 1. Wax. 2, Hox Ev. 5 


CHAPTER I. 
— > 
Was. 


A X, or as we ſometimes call it by way of diſtinguiſhing it from the 
Sealing-Wax made of Gum Lac, Bees-Wax, is one of the Products of 
the Bee-Hive, which, though it is as well as the Honey of vegetable Origin, 
yet as we have no Way of procuring it but by means of the Bees that have 
| ſtored it up for us, is to be reckoned in the ſame manner as the Honey, among 
the number of Drugs which we receive from the animal Kingdom. Cs 
Wan is a firm and ſolid Subſtance, moderately heavy, and of a fine yellow 
Colour: It melts with a gentle Heat, and is inflammable : It is ſoluble in Oil, 
burt not in aqueous nor ſpirituous Menſtruums: It is almoſt inſipid to the Taſte, 

but is of a fragrant agreeable Smell. Wax, in its original State, is the 
Matter which compoſes the Honeycomb ; it is prepar'd into the Cakes we ſee 
it in, merely by melting and ſtraining through a Cloth, which ſeparates the 
Droſs and Foulneſs, and lets the clear Wax through. It may be farther puri- 
 ty'd by melting again, and ſcumming it while in Fuſion and repeating the 
ſtraining, by this means it will become of a good Conſiſtence and high Colour: 
It is to be choſen of a ſtrong yellow Colour, and fragrant Smell; and ſuch as 
N tolerably eaſily, and on chewing in the Mouth does not ſtick to the 
Teeth. . 

The true Origin of Wax is this: The Flowers of Plants have for one of 
their principal and eſſential Parts, certain Filaments, or Threads, call'd by 
botanical Writers Stamina, riſing uſually from their Baſe, or Center; theſe are 
different in number, from one to a vaſt abundance in each Flower: Theſe 
ſuſtain at their Tops certain little Bodies, uſually of a round, but ſometimes of 
other Figures, call'd by the ſame Authors Apices, or Aut beræ, and containing a 
fine duſty Matter, or variouſly colour'd Powder. Theſe Stamina and Apices wo 
N long 
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long eſteemed of very little Uſe to the Plant, mere Ornaments, or the Receptacles 
of an abundant Juice ſeat up to the Flower; but of late Botany has received too 
many Improvements to be left chargeable with ſo groſs an Error: Theſe are 
diſcovered to be eſſential to the great End, the propagating the Species of 
the Plant; they are indeed the Male Parts, ſerving to impregnate the young 
Seeds in the Piſtil, and the impregnating Matter is found to be the Duſt or 
Powder in theſe Apices ; this is call'd therefore the Farina Fæcundans of Plants; 
and however little this may have been ſuſpected to have to do with our Subject, 
it is indeed the very thing of which the Bees form their Combs, or in other 
Words, the arina of Plants, is Wax not yet reduced to Form by the Bees. 
Theſe little Creatures ſeek no farther for the Materials of their Combs than to 
the Apices of Flowers ; theſe, if of a more ſolid and firm Texture, they are at 
the Pains of opening with their Teeth; or if leſs tough, or already opening, 
they rob of their Farina by rubbing their Bodies among them, and fo diſlodg- 
ing the Duſt which adheres to their Bodies by means of the Hairs they are 
cover'd with, and is thence collected into a Maſs. Swammerdam, a very nice 
Obſerver of the Operations of Bees, had diſcovered that their Wax was at firſt 
only a Congeries of little Globules, but he little imagined what thoſe Globules 
were, or whence they were collected; but this will be eaſily made out, if we 
watch the Proceſs in a ſingle Bee employ'd in the collecting this Part of the 
Furniture of the . of „ „ 
If we obſerve a Bee juſt lighting on a Flower well open'd, and in its perfect 
State, we ſhall obſerve, if the Creature be new flown from the Hive, that 
its Body is clean and free from any Speck of Duſt, or other foreign Matter; 
but as ſoon as ſhe is enter'd the Flower he ſhakes herſelf about among the Sta- 
mina, and rubs every Part of her Body as forcibly as ſhe can againſt them. 
When ſhe has done this ſhe is no more the clean Creature ſhe was before. 
The Farina is in great Part diſlodg'd out of the Apices by this Motion, and 
rubbing, and though by its natural, ſmooth, and uſually round or roundiſh 
Figure, it would eaſily roll off from any other Body, it is retained on that 
of the Bee by thoſe Hairs with which Nature has eloathed her, probably in 
J for the very. Eraſe. EEOC 3 
The Bee therefore is in a few Moments ſeen to come out of the Flower 
again, not the clean neat Creature it was before, but all over duſty, and 
ſprinkled with a yellow, a red, or a white Powder, according to the peculiar 
Colour of the Farina of that Plant. In Times of the greateſt hurry at the 
Hive, the Bees return back as ſoon as they have thus loaded themſelves 
with this Matter, and others clean them and take Care of it, ſending them out 
for more; this is the moſt expeditious Method; but when the Buſineſs of the 
Hive is leſs preſſing, the Creature cleans itſelf of. it, and in this Caſe we ſee 
more of the Proceſs of the forming it into Wax. In this Caſe as ſoon as the 
Bee is out of the Flower, it reſts on ſome other Part of the Plant, and with its 
four hinder Legs, which are very agile and pliable, it bruſhes off the whole 
Quantity of Powder from every Part of its Body, and forms it into a little 
Lump ; then with its foremoſt Pair of Legs it carefully bruſhes its 
Head, and all the Parts about it, and having collected the Duſt lodged 
there into another ſmaller Ball it adds that to the larger, and forming one 
Maſs of the two, it breaks this again into two equal Halves, one of which 
2 | 85 it 


it places on the third Joint of each of the hinder Legs, which is form'd by 
Nature to receive it, being a kind of triangular Receptacle, wholly unlike any 
other Part of thoſe, or of any of the other Legs. This Lump on each Leg is firſt 
form'd into a roundiſh F UTE, and then preſs'd into the Cavity of that tri- 
angular Receptacle, the Hairs ſituated on the Edge of which prevent its ſlip- 
ing out till the Bee gets back to the Hive. 5 
The Quantity of Farina obtained from one Flower, when thus collected into 
two Lumps, is ſeldom more than what is juſt ſufficient to form a couple of 
Balls of the Size of a fmall Pin*'s Head each; but the Bee when it thus takes 
the Trouble of the whole upon itſelf, does not return to the Hive with this 
- little Store; it flies into other Flowers one after another, and adding to theſe 
Lumps the Matter collected in each, it at length encreaſes them to the Size of 
Pepper Corns, and then finds itſelf ſufficiently loaded to return home. 
The Motion of the Creature's Limbs in bruſhing its Body, and forming the 
Matter which. it bruſhes off into Balls, is ſo quick, that the Effect of it only 
can be ſeen in the Cleanneſs of the Body, and the Formation, or Enlargement 
of the Balls on the Legs, the manner in which it is done eſcapes our Sight. 
This is the Method in which the Bee furniſhes itſelf with the Matter of Wax 
from the Apices of Flowers that are very tender, or already burſt; but when 
this Creature finds a Flower whoſe Apices are firmer, and yet whole, it has 
more Trouble in the doing it. 33 3 | 
The Bloſſoms of the Pear-Tree are of this latter Kind of Flowers: When 
they are juſt opened, if a Bee entering into one of them be watched, ſhe will be 
ſeen to try firſt which of the Apices is moſt ripe, and opening that with her 
Teeth, ſhe will ſcoop out the Farina with her fore Legs, and immediately work 
it into a Ball and lay it on the hinder ones, on the Part deſtin'd to receive it. 
It is eonvey*d from the firſt Pair of Legs to the ſecond, and from theſe to the 
hinder ones, but that in ſo quick a manner, that the Eye is, as in the other 
Caſe, only able to ſee the Effect, by no means perceiving the manner of the 
There is however another Circumſtance in which we ſee the Animal perform 
all theſe Operations very diftinftly. The Bees ſometimes collect a reddiſh 
reſinous Subſtance, as they do the Wax, and carry it to the Hive in the ſame 
manner; this is ſo tough and viſcous that they have ſome Difficulty to 
manage it, and their Motions are conſequently the ſlower ; they firſt receive it 
from the fore Feet into the Mouth, they there faſhion it into a round Lump, 
thence it is then taken again by the Feet of the fore Legs, from theſe it is 
deliver'd, after more working, to the Feet of the ſecond Pair of Legs; and 
after they have moulded it yet more, they apply it to the triangular Part on 
the hinder Pair. This then is the Proceſs of the Wax too, though in that not 
liable to our Inſpection: The fore Feet collect it into a Maſs ; the Mouth works 
it into ſome Toughneſs; it is farther moulded in the Feet of this and the ſecond 
Pair of Legs afterwards ; and finally it is lodged by the latter of theſe on the Part 
deſtin'd to convey it to the Hive: The placing it in this laſt Part is the great 
Operation, it is moulded thoroughly there, and preſs'd by the Feet of the 
ſecond Pair of Legs into the Cavity, in ſuch a manner as to receive its exact 
Form, with Toughneſs enough to retain it. : : 
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The Lumps of Wax, as carried to the Hive by the Bees, though in 
yellow, yet ſome of them having been obtained from Flowers whoſe Farina is of 
other Colours, as white or green, are of thoſe Colours: The Manufacture the 
Bees have hitherto given it, not being ſufficient to alter its Colour nor indeed 
its Figure, for if cloſely examined the Lumps will be all found compoſed of 
Numbers of round, or otherwiſe regularly figured Globules, which are the Fari- 
na unaltered in its Form. IN 2 

It is obſervable that the Bees which go out in their Morning Excurſions, 
always return well loaded with Wax, but thoſe which go out in the Heat 
of the Day, bring home much Honey indeed, but little of this. The 
Reaſon is, that in the Morning the Flowers being wet with Dew, that Moi- 
ſture renders the work ing the Farina into a Lump very eaſy to the Creature, 
whereas in the Heat of the Day, when the Dew is dried up, and that Sub- 
Nance is a mere dry Powder, they don't know how to manage it. This 
Subſtance thus lodged in little Balls on the Legs of the Bees, though the 
Matter of which Wax is evidently formed, is not at this time perfect, com- 
pact and ductile Wax. We uſually call it ſo indeed, but it is becauſe we have 
no other Name for it, though we ſeem almoſt the only Nation that have not. 
The Ancients called it Erithrace, Sandarach, and Ambraſa; the French call it Cire- 
brute, or rough unfiniſhed Wax, a very proper Name, and the Duich by one 
not much leſs proper, expreſſing tbe Food of the Bees; for it is pretty certain 


that theſe Creatures eat it, nay, that it is their principal Food, and that it is, 
after having parted with all its nutritious Matter, that it becomes Wax in 


their Bodies. As retained upon their Legs it is ſo far from being per- 
fect Wax, that it is brittle and not at all ductile, and on moulding between 
the Fingers will never form itſelf into a tenacious Matter as Wax will: If tried 
with a greater Degree of Heat, it will ſtill be found to differ as much from 
pus Wax: If held in a Spoon over the Flame of a Candle, it will not melt, 
t it will readily take Fire and burn to a Cinder, though with the perfect 
Smell of Wax: Another very ſingular Property of this Subſtance not found in 
perfect Wax is, its being heavier than Water, It always ſinks in this Fluid, 
whereas perfect Wax always ſwims, and this is not owing to the Humidity 
about it, but to its own real Gravity ; for if kept till dry, it will ſtill fink in 
the ſame manner. If this Matter be pounded in a Mortar ever ſo carefully, it 
does not become any more waxy than before. Nothing therefore is more 
evident than that the Bees do ſomething to the Matter of which Wax is formed, 
before it is reduced to that ductile and fuſible Subſtance which we call by this 
Name. Swammerdam and Maraldi concurred in their Sentiments, as to the Bees 
making the rough Wax into the perfect by adding Honey to it: But this 
Syſtem is thrown to the Ground by 13 for Honey mixed in any Pro- 
portion with this Matter and beaten together, does not make it at all more 
like Wax than it was before. The firſt of theſe Authors afterwards altered his 
Opinion, and ſuppoſed that the poiſonous Liquor which the Bees inject into the 
Wound made by their Sting, was the thing mixed with the Matter collected on 
their Legs to convert it into perfect Wax. He endeavours to ſtrengthen this 
Opinion, by obſerving that the Sting of this Creature comes ſo ſeldom into uſe, 
that but for this other Purpoſe intended to be anſwered by the Liquor in this 

Bag, Nature would ſcarce have been at the Pains of furniſhing the _— 
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with it. But this Argument is ſet aſide by obſerving, that the Humble Bee, 
Waſp, and Hornet, have all this Bag of poiſonous Matter as well as the Bee, . 
and this for no other Purpoſe, but to ſupply Poiſon to the Sting, for that they 
never make any Wax at all. Their Combs, in which they depoſit the Honey 
they collect, being formed of a quite different Matter. 3 
What Share the Operation of the Stomach of the Bee may have in connect- 
ing the Farina of Flowers into perfect Wax we are not certain, but probably 
it is not much. It is moſt likely that the Change is made by gradual and 
long continued moulding, preſſing the Matter between their Feet, no Proceſs 
ſo likely to give Ductility as this, and Ductility is the thing wanting in this 
Subſtance, and no Proceſs is ſo like the general Courſe of the Inſect Tribe on 
ſimilar Occaſions. If it were poſſible for us to arrive at a Method of doing 
this, it would be of infinite Uſe to us. The Bees collect the Wax but of a 
very ſmall Quantity of the Farina of our Flowers. Doubtleſs a hundredth 
Part of it is the utmoſt Proportion thus employed, and the greater Part of 
the reſt is abſolutely waſted, a very ſmall Quantity of it being enough to an- 
ſwer the Purpoſes of Propagation. 7 ; La 
This Farina would be eaſily collected in vaſt Quantities, by ſhaking the 
Trees and Plants and otherwiſe, and Wax might be made in vaſtly greater 
Abundance than at preſent, if we could find the means of Working it when 
we had obtained it. The Aſſiſtance of various Liquors has been tried on theſe. 
Occaſions. It is obſerved that the Farina of the Flowers of Plants retains its 
gure a long time in Water and many other Liquors, but that they impart a 
ſtrong Tincture to theſe Liquors; upon this Foundation, the Matter taken from 
the Legs of Bees-has been infuſed in common Water, in Spirit of Wine, and in 
Oil of Turpentine, for three Months together. After all this Time ſtanding, 
the Water Infuſion being evaporated to a Dryneſs, yields a vegetable Gum, 
no way differing from that of our Plum and Cherry Trees, as eaſily ſoluble in 
Water, and giving it the ſame Kind of viſcous Quality. The Tincture in Oil 
of Turpentine affords very little Reſiduum, and that rather owing to the Oil 
than the Matter; indeed on boiling the ſame Matter in that Menſtruum, very 
little is obtained from it, or very little Alteration made in it. The Spirit of 
Wine ſeems the Menſtruum much beſt of all appropriated to this Buſineſs ; 
on evaporating the Tincture in that Liquor, when the Matter becomes ſmall 
in Quantity, a ſtrong Smell of Wax is perceived, and a Cake of yellow Mat- 
ter wholly reſembling Wax, is left at laſt in the Bottom of the Veſſel. This 
abundantly proves that Wax is really in the Farina, and alſo that a ſpirituous 
Menſtruum is well adapted to the Buſineſs of ſeparating it, and reducing it to 
its more perfect State. FF | 
The Cake of Matter left in this Evaporation 1s of the Smell and Colour of 
Wax, and is ductile and eaſily moulded into any Form between the Fingers. It 
is alſo fuſible, and melts over a very gentle Heat, but when taken into the Mouth, 
it readily breaks, and will not unite again. It is therefore yet not perfect Wax. 
It appears probable that ſome Salt remains mixed with this Extract; its 
breaking, and as it were diſſolving in the Mouth ſeems to evince this, and it. 
may be added, that if dried ever ſo perfectly over a gentle Heat, it will ſoon 
imbibe Moiſtuie from the Air, and become damp and clammy on the Surface. 
Spirit of Wine appears therefore to approach to the Nature of a true and 
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proper Diſſolvent of this rough Wax, but it is not abſolutely fo, and therefore 
will not afford us perfect Wax from it. It is one of the Opprobria of Che- 


miſtry, that we do not yet know a Solvent for Wax in its perfect State. If 
we knew this, doubtleſs the ſame Menſtruum would anſwer our other Purpoſe, 
and ſeparate it either from the Matter lodged in Balls on the Legs of Bees, 
or from the crude Farina of Plants itſelf. But till we know ſuch a Menſtru- 
um, it is not rational to expect to be able to bring the other Attempt to 
Perfection. 1 1 | 
Spirit of Wine, digeſted upon real and perfect Wax, does not diſſolve it, 
but it takes up a Part of it, and this being ſeparated by. Evaporation _ 
evidently the fume with the Cake formed by evaporating a Tincture of the Fa- 
rina, or yellowiſh, ſoft, and ductile Matter, having the Smell, and many of the 
Properties of Wax, but being ſoluble in Water. e 
The additional Matter which theſe Extracts contain beſide Wax, is evident- 
ly of the Nature of Sugar, and is ſome Remains of the ſaccharine Juices of 
the Plants, whoſe Farina it is made from. This appears by the evidently ſac- 
charine Taſte of a Tincture made from Virgin Wax, or the firſt Combs of a 
Swarm of Bees; and this will unqueſtionably render it liable to attract Moi- 
ſture from the Air, and to break in the Mouth. On the whole, if only mould- 
ing and ſtamping the Farina of Flowers is of Power to convert them into Wax, 
or if an appropriated Menſtruum that could ſeparate the waxey from the other 
Matter in the Farina will do it, we may be yet in Hopes of ſome time arriv- 
ing at the Art of making Wax without the Aſſiſtance of Bees; but if a Con- 
coction in the Body of the Animal be requiſite to this End, we are no more 
to wonder that we cannot make it, though we know the Materials it is formed 
of, than that we cannot make Chyle or Blood from the Foods of which we 
know that they are formed in the Bodies of Animals. f 
Bees Wax, though of ſo firm and ſolid a Subſtance, yet contains no fixed 
Principle or Earth, but riſes wholly in the Fire in the common Way of Diſtil- 
lation by the Retort, without leaving any the leaft Reſiduum. Another ve- 
ry ſingular thing in this Diſtillation is, that the more fluid Matter there is 
come over into the Receiver, the thinner the Remainder in the Retort is, not the 
thicker as might have been ed. What is called the Spirit of Wax, is a 
Phlegm with a ſmall Portion of an acid Salt ſuſpended in it, when this is driven 
over, the Remainder in the Retort does not harden again when cold, but remains 
a ſoft, fatty Subſtance, called the Butter of Wax ; and if this be diſtilled again, 
that is, if more Phlegm, or as it is called Spirit, be ſeparated from it, it be- 
comes yet thinner ; and by repeating, the Proceſs will be rendered as thin and 
clear as Oil. It appears by this Analyſis, that Wax is compoſed of at leaſt 
two Parts, a Water or Phlegm containing ſome acid Particles, and an Oil, 
and that theſe two Fluids have by their intimate Union formed a Con- 
crete of a ſolid Subſtance, which will not be rendered permanently fluid, 
but by ſeparating them again. It is ſomewhat ſingular too, that the Oil is but 
in ſmall Proportion in the Maſs ; one would naturally imagine that it conſti- 
tuted the greateſt Part on obſerving the Form and Texture of the Concrete, 
but it appears otherwiſe on Analyſis, all the Care in the World not being able 
to procure one fourth Part of the Weight of the Wax, in Form of clear, pure 
Oil, when all its Water is driven off by repeated Diſtillations. It is a ſingular 
| 5 | Obſervation, 
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Obſervation, that ſo ſolid and firm a Body as Wax ſo perfectly indiſſdluble in 
$ Menſtruums, ſhould be three Parts Water; and yet more ſtrange 
that a Subſtance which is inflammable to ſo great a Degree, as to burn all 
away, is yet principally Water, and that when we ſee it flame ſo violently, 
the er Part of what is burning in that furious manner, is abſolute Water. 
The Bee, the induſtrious. Inſect to which we owe the Wax and Honey, is a 
Creature as ſingular in its Hiſtory, as in its Operations. The common Syſtem 
of Males and Females is not obſerved among them. The common Bees which 
we ſee at Work, are neither Male nor Female: They have no Organs of Ge- 
neration of any Kind, nor concur any Way in the Propagation of the Species. 
As to the female Sex, there is only one neceſſary to every Swarm. This Crea- 
ture is never ſeen, unleſs by great Care in the Search, or by great Accident. She 
is larger than, and differently formed from the reſt. She is alone capable of 
laying the Eggs that ſhall hatch into a whole Swarm. The Males are conſidera- 
bly numerous; they are what are called Drones in a Hive. They live lazily, 
eat plentifully, never do any of the Work of the Hive. Their whole 
Buſineſs is the impregnating the Female, and ſo long as this is about, the 
working Bees ſuffer them to eat of their Labours, but as ſoon as this 
Time is over and they are of no Uſe to the Community, the whole Body 
of the other is againſt them, and they are driven out and deſtroyed. The Eggs 
depoſited from the Body of the Female hatch into a Kind of white Maggots, 
which lie at the Bottom of the Cells, and are carefully fed by the worki 
Bees till the Time of their Change into the Bee State, when they are to ſhift 
for themſelves, as they ſee the reſt do . q 
The Fertility of the female Bee is fo great, that ſhe will produce not leſs 
than fifteeen or twenty thouſand young in a Year. All who are acquainted 
with the Oeconomy of theſe Inſects, know the wonderful Reſpef and Ho- 
mage that are paid her: Nor is it wonderful when we conſider that ſhe is 
properly the Mother of all her People. It has been obſerved above, that there 
is uſually but one Female in the Hive; there ſometimes are two; ſometimes, 
though very rarely, three ; one however is ſufficient in a Hive in which 
there are not leſs than eight thouſand Bees, which is about the common 
Number. „ 3 
The Number of the Drones is very uncertain; they are much more numerous 
in ſome Hives than in others; but none at the full Seaſon have leſs than ſome 
hundreds. They are 72 like the reſt by the Queen or Female, only 
that the Eggs deſtined to afford them are lodged in larger Cells; a ſtrapge 
Diſcernment in the Female! The Eggs for the Production of the Females 
themſelves are lodged in yet greatly larger, formed with vaſt Care and Cere- 
mony; nor has it ever been known by the People that have Glaſs Hives, nor 
perhaps ever happened in the World, that the Female has depoſited any other 
E. than ſuch a one as was to produce a Female or Queen in one of theſe 
large Cells. The Appearances of Sagacity in this little Inſect are amazing: 
Many wonderful Things have been recorded of Bees from Error or Fancy, 
which deſerve to be laughed out of the World; but nothing is more certain 
than that they diſtribute their Labour in a moſt orderly Manner among one 
another, ſome being employed abroad, _ within Doors, and all labouring 
| 5 * 3 2 to 
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to the ſame End, the providing for a ſucceeding Offspring, and the laying 
up Stores. | 3 3 143 "xt 
| Pgegde the common Bees which are kept in Hives, and which prepare Combs 
and Honey for the Lodging and Food of their young, there are ſome which 
do nothing of this, but breed in Holes which they find or make in old Wil- 
lows, and in other rotten Trees: Theſe Holes they fill up with a Kind of cy- 
lindric Caſes made of the Leaves of the ſame Tree or thoſe of ſome ad- 
joining one, each containing one young one; but theſe are as much more ſcarce 
as they are leſs uſeful to us than the others. ON | 

The chemical Preparations of Wax are very little regarded : In its own Form 
however it is of very great Uſe both in Medicine, and in many of the Arts 
and Manufactures. 1 is ſometimes given internally, as in Dyſenteries, and 
other Eroſions of the Inteſtines; but its great Uſe is in the making Ointments 
and Plaiſters for external Uſe; the greater Part of thoſe of the Shops owe 
their Conſiſtence to it. or os 

Wax is indeed excellently fitted for theſe Purpoſes, being a Kind of fatty 
Reſin or Turpentine, and qualified to anſwer all the Uſes of a mixed Body of 
that Nature. It is indeed ſo evidently a Vegetable Production in its Original, 
that it is not only found almoſt pure in the Farina of Plants, but it is fome- 
times exſudated from their very Leaves. There is ſcarce any known Plant the 
Stamina of which ſeems ſo much to abound with Wax as thoſe of Roſemary, 
and theſe are not the only Part that contain it. Whoever will handle the 
Leaves of Roſemary, will find a viſcid Matter in conſiderable Quantity on 
them, and this will on continuing to handle them, be collected on the Fin- 
gers in ſuch Quantity as to be rolled off in little Lumps, which when exa- 
mined are real Wax, at leaſt as pure as that in the Farina of any Plant in 
the World. 3 | 9 i £2: 
Spirit of Wine digeſted on freſh Roſemary Leaves, will alſo draw a Sort 
of Tincture from this waxy Matter on their Surface; and this, when evapo- 
rated, will yield the ſame Smell of Wax as the Tincture of the Farina does, 
and will leave the ſame Kind of ſoluble Wax in a Cake at laſt. 2 
However ſingular the total Volatility of Wax may appear, to thoſe not uſed 
to chemical Experiments, there is this to be obſerved in regard to it, that it 
ſhews the Truth of the Afertion, that it approaches to the Nature of Tur- 
pentine ; for Turpehtine with a Fire properly managed will in the ſame man- 
ner all riſe over into the Receiver: Both theſe Subſtances agree alſo with Cam- 
phire in this Reſpect, though the Diſparity between Camphire and them in 
regard to the Degree of Volatility, or the Degree of Fire neceſſary to raiſe 
them is immenſe. They all have their ſeparate Qualities alſo ; after having 
been thus raiſed by Fire, Camphire becomes Camphire again, and not a liquid 
Oil; the very liquid Oil of Turpentine kept a conſiderable time loſes its Flui- 
dity, and becomes as thick as the Turpentine it was made from; whereas the 
Butter of Wax remains unaltered for ever ſo great a Number of Years, never 
becoming thicker than at firſt. It is alſo ſingular that the repeated Diſtilla- 
tions of it, though they render it more thin and Fluid, and greatly more pe- 
netrating, yet it becomes all the Time more and more mild and gentle, 
leſs, not more acrimonious, as might be expectec. dn nes 
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From the common yellow Wax by the mere Effect of Sun and Air, or by 
what is called Bleeching, is formed what we-term white Wax, and ſome, very 
improperly Virgin Wax. As the greater the Surface is in Proportion to the 
Quantity, the ſooner and the more perfectly this Operation is performed, the 
uſual Way is to melt the Wax in hot Water; when melted, they preſs it 
through a Strainer of tolerably fine Linen, and pour it into round and very 
ſhallow Moulds. When hardened by cooling, it is taken out and expoſed to 
the Sun and Air, ſprinkling it now and then with Water, and often turning 
it ; by this means it ſoon becomes what we call white Wax. This ſhould be 
choſen dry, hard, and brittle, of a good Smell, and not too ſoft in the Mouth. 
It is an Ingredient in ſome of the Cerates and Ointments of the Shops, and 
zs uſed in many of the nicer Arts and Manufactures where Wax is required. 
The ſoft, red and green Wax have alſo this for their Baſis. They make it by 
melting Wax over a very gentle Heat, with ſuch a Proportion of Venice Tur- 
pentine, as when cold will give it the due Conſiſtence. This they determine by 
repeated Trials, firſt putting in but a little Turpentine, and afterwards more 
and more, till by dropping a Piece upon a Marble to cool, they find it of 
the true Conſiſtence; they then colour it with red Lead or Vermilion, or with 
Verdeter, or what other Colours they pa, the Mixture in this State receiv- 
ing any. This is the Wax uſed in large Seals to ſome of our Law Writ- 
ings. The thicker and the thinner Oil of Wax, or, as they are uſually called, 
the Butter of Wax, and the rectified Oil of Wax, deſerve to be more regard- 
ed than they at preſent are. The Butter is an extremely ſoft and anodyne Un- 
guent, highly emollient and relaxing, agrecable to the Nerves, and when 
' rubbed on contracted Limbs, proves of great Benefit to them. It is an ex- -- 
cellent Liniment for the Piles, and takes off the Pain attending them in a ve- 
ry ſudden and ſurprizing Manner. It alſo keeps the Skin ſoft and ſupple, and 
is one of the beſt Things known to keep it from cracking or chopping in 
the Winter. e KA no „ 
The rectiſied Butter as it is called, or the thin Oil of Wax, poſſeſſes the 
ſame Sort of Qualities, and many of them in a much higher Degree. It is 
excellent as a Liniment in nervous Cafes. It cures chapped Nipples in Wo- 
men who give Suck beyond any other Application, and is as ſucceſsful againſt 
chapped Lips and the cracking of the Skin on the Hands, only rubbing them 
once in three or four Days with it. It is of great Uſe in diſcuſſing cold Tu- 
mors ariſing on the Face, and thoſe on the Fingers in Winter, and in curing 
contracted Tendons, and the Rigidity of the Limbs ariſing thence. It has indeed 
a very ſingular Virtue in reſtoring Flexibility to the Parts, and if the Uſe of 
it be aſſiſted in bathing in warm Water, or by Fomentations and Motion, it 
is ſcarce to be imagined what Effects it will produce in Caſes where little 
ſeems to be expected. Frequently rubbed on the Abdomen it prevents Coſ- 
tiveneſs, and uſed in the ſame manner is excellent in many of the Diſeaſes of 
Children. Wax in Solution poſſeſſes ſome of theſe Virtues ; but in this Form 
of Oil, diveſted of its watery and acid Part, and not loaded with the Particles 
of any Diſſolvent, it is not wonderful that it ſhould do extremely more, than 
in ſo altered a State. 5 85 
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Haan though in firit Propriety a vegetable Production, yet is to 
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be numbered among the Subſtances we owe to the Inſect Claſs, fince 
ough produced in Plants, we have no Way of colleCting it thence, nor even 
meet with in any Quantity that can be of Ule to us, except where lodged by 
the induſtrious Bees that have collected it. . 8 
Honey in general is a thick, viſcous, and more or leſs fluid Subſtance, of a 
whitiſh or yellowiſh Colour, ſweet to the Taſte, ſoluble in Water, and be- 
coming Yann Wh 5 inflammable, liquable by a gentle Heat, and 
of af t Smell. e | 3 
We have three Diſtinctions of Honey, according to its Purity, Fluidity, 
and the Manner in which it has ben P from the Combs in which the 
, ĩ c OW 
The firſt and fineſt Kind is Virgin Honey; this is not very firm; it is of a 
white Colour and fragrant Smell. It is the firſt Produce of the Swarm, and is 
obtained from the Comb without preſſing, the Combs only being ſet to drain 
in order to its running out. This is much preferable to any other Kind of 
Honey, but it is rarely met with genuine. The ſecond Kind is that known by 
the Name of white Honey in ſome Places from its Colour. This is thicker 
than the laſt, and often indeed almoſt ſolid. It is procured by preſſing the 
Combs, but that without the Aſſiſtance of Heat. The third and worſt Kind is the 
common yellow Honey. This is obtained from the Combs firſt heated over 


the Fire and then preſſed. This is always inferior to the other two Kinds, but 


ſometimes it is ſo burnt as to be of a browniſh Colour and diſagreeable Smell, 
and is then not- fit for medicinal Uſe. | bs TE”. 
Honey is prepared in the Flowers of Plants : The only Office of the Bees 
is to collect the ſmall Quantities lodged there, and amaſs them into Stores ca- 
pable of furniſhing themſelves with Food, and us with a Supply ſufficient for 
our Purpoſes. The oldeft Writers we have any Knowledge of, mention Ho- 
ney being collected from Flowers: All Ages ſeem to have agreed in that Opi- 
nion; and indeed the ſeeing the Bees continually at Work about Flowers, and 
the _ the Sweetneſs on the Baſes of many Flowers, particularly the com- 
- mon Trefoil and the like, could not but point out this as the true Reſource 
of it; but it is but of very late Years, that we have been informed of the 
Manner in which it is ſecreted in Flowers, and of the means by which the 
Bees collect it thence. = 3 5 
That great Ornament of the preſent botanical World, Linnæus, firſt diſco- 
vered, and gave Name to certain Glands fituated near the Baſes of the Petals 
of Flowers, and continually fecreting a ſweet Juice, or in other Words, 
Honey. This Author has very aptly termed them Ne&aria, and has found 
them ſo obvious, and ſo diſtinct in the Flowers of Plants of different Kinds, 
that he has often made them a Part of his generical Diſtinctions, nay in ſome 
Genera the whole Diſtinction abſolutely depends on them. All that concerned 
a Linn aus, 
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Linnaeus, was the ſhewing the Exiſtence and Office of theſe Glands. le is to 
Reaumur that we owe the Diſcovery of their being the true Sources of Ho- 
e getting it from them. RI 
t is plain that theſe little Creatures have of all Ages known the Exiſtence 
of the Ne#aria or Honey Glands of Flowers, though we have come at the 
Knowledge of them ſo very late. The Bee who is out upon the Search after 
Honey, no ſooner ſees a Flower that it likes, than it ſettles on it, and ſeizing 
on theſe Glands, it ſucks from them all the ſweet Juice they contain. This 
Juice is either abſolute Honey, or ſo near it that it becomes ſo by a very eaſy 
Operation. The Creature has no Way of carrying home the Treaſure it has 
thus taken up but in its Body, it conſ ſwallows it, and flies away to 
the Hive, where it immediately diſt it into ſome of the Cells of the 
Comb, and it is then at leaſt Honey. The Inftrument the Bees uſe to drain 
theſe Glands of their ſweet Juice, is their Proboſcis or Trunk: This is inſerted 
in the hinder Part of the Head of the Creature, and is generally carried by it 
in a Poſition bent ſo as to lie upon the Breaft and not be in the Way ; it 
can however at Pleaſure exert it ſtrait forwards from the Head, and make it 
reſemble the long Beak of a Bird. This Trunk is jointed in the middle to 
make it capable of bending round the Front of the Head, and is compoſed of 
an outer Caſe, made of two Pieces of a hard —_ Matter, and of a brown- 
iſh; Colour, and of a flender Filament within, which is the true Organ of 
Suction. As a Drop of the —_ Juice is however received into. the Ex- 
tremity of this, all the reſt of the Trunk changes its Figure from flat to round- 
iſh, and retains this as long as the Drop remains in it. 3 = 
When the Bee ſetthes upon a Flower, it firſt ſlrikes its Trunk to the Bot- 
tom of it, and picks up what it finds there, which is uſually not a little. 
The Ne#aria are continually ſecreting this Juice, and it exſudates by Degrees 
from them, and falls to the Baſe of the Flower where it concretes into a Sub- 
ſtance perfectly reſembling candied Honey. The Bee lengthens and ſhortens 
its Trunk continually, and gives it a great Variety of Motions in different Di- 
rections, in order to make it touch every Part of the Bottom of the Flower; 
and when it has thus contrived to take up all the extravaſated and ſomewhat 
| hardened Juice lodged there, it attacks the Glands themſelves, and out 
all the more Fluid that is found in them. It has been generally ſuppoſed, that 
the Trunk of the Bee was a Kind of Pump, and acted by Suction; but if this 
| were the Caſe, ſo many various Motions would not be neceſſary to the getting 
up the Juices of the Flower, it need only once plunge it into the Baſe of it, 
and continue to ſuck till the whole was drawn up: But Reaumur has proved 
y many Experiments, that this Inſtrument of the Bee is a mere Tongue, 
placed at the End of an Organ fitted for conveying into the Body what it laps 
up. The Bee has however beſide this, another Mouth, and that conſiderably 
large, with its proper Tongue belonging to it. : : 
The Honey thus taken up into the Body of the Bee, and depoſited again in 
the Cells of the Comb, is deſtined for the Food of the young Offspring while 
they ſhall be unable to go out and help themſelves ; but in hard Seafons when 
the Bees cannot go out of their Hives, or when there is no Food for them 
abroad if they could, they are ſometimes reduced to the Neceſſity of feeding 
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on it themſelves, and if the Rigour of the Seaſon continues, they ſometimes 
periſh of hunger after they have eat it all up. C 

The Receptacle of Honey within the Body of the Bee, into which it takes it 
as it collects it from the Flowers, and from which it again diſgorges it into the 
Cells of the Comb, has been a Subject of ſome Diſpute among Authors. Maral. 
di took it to be a mere Bag cloſed at the lower End, and deſtined for no other 
Purpoſe but this receiving and diſgorging of the Honey; but Swammerdam, 
on more accurate Examination, found it to be the Stomach of the Animal 
opening at its Bottom into a ſecond Stomach, as in many other Creatures, and 
thence ſending the Food down into the Inteſtines ; ſo that if the Honey Juice- 
remains long in it, ſome of it is doubtleſs digeſted and carried off and only a 
Part diſgorged into the Combs. The Trunk, though imagined by many to 
be an Organ of Suction, and to draw up the Honey Juice immediately into 
the Body, neither executes any Part of that Office, nor has any Communication 
with -the Stomach. All that it ſerves for is, to retain the Juice till there is 
a moderate Quantity of it, that the Creature may not be obliged to de- 
liver every Particle of it ſeparate to its proper Place. When this Trunk 
is loaded with the Honey Juice, the Creature depoſits it thence by a Drop 
at a Time on the Tongue, which immediately drawing into the Mouth, 
delivers it to the Eſophagus, and it thence is conveyed down into this 
firſt Stomach, which is the white Bag we ſee Children, when they have kill- 
ed Bees, ſearching after for the Sake of the Honey. _ . 5 

The Quantity of Honey this Stomach is capable of containing when dif- 
tended to the utmoſt is but very ſmall, yet ſo very little is the Portion of 
it ſupplied by one Flower that the Bee is forced to viſit and drain ſeveral 
one after another before ſhe can fill it. People who have written on theſe 
Subjects, tell us, that the Bee always collects all the Honey ſhe takes into 
her Stomach at one Time from one Kind of Flower, and that if ſhe has taken 
in the firſt Parcel of it from a Violet, ſhe will ſettle on no Flower but Violets 
afterwards, till ſhe has been to the Hive; this is an Opinion as old as Ariſto- 
tle, but it is not at all the more true for its Antiquity. Inſtinct, which in- 
ſtructs theſe Creatures how to act, would not inſtruct them idly: To what 
Purpoſe could it ſerve for one Bee to be careful only to take up the Honey 
of one Flower, when the next Moment another may bring in and depoſit in 
the ſame Cell the Honey of another? No ſuch Caution is uſed, one may ſee a 
Bee at Work in a Flower-Garden go into every Flower it finds there, and 
make up its Cargoe out of the mixed Honey Juices of them all. It is true 
indeed that the different Plants the Honey is principally made from, will give 
it a peculiar and different Flavour; and the Narbonne Honey owes its pecu- 
liar Fragrance doubtleſs to the great Quantity of aromatic Herbs that cover 
the Fields there. FFV | 

Swammerdam, though right in many things, has erred in telling us, that 
the Bee diſcharges its Honey into the Cells of the Comb through an Aper- 
ture at the End of the Trunk: It is not certain that there is any Aperture 
there, or if there were, it is very certain that there is no Paſſage from the Sto- 
mach to it. The Honey is indeed voided through the Mouth at which it 


was taken in. The Stomach of the Bee is ſurrounded with circular Fibres very 


ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, and continually in Motion theſe compreſs it while full of Honey, 


and tho* while the Mouth is hut, they give it by that means a Tendency to ge | 


downwards, yet ſo ſoon as the Mouth is over the Cells, and the Head 
placed in a 8 the natural Effect of their Motion is the throw- 
ing it up, and diſcharging it that Way. The Rees regularly fill the higheſt 
and mo Den Cells — ay 2 the other in their ms and there 
is t Regularity in depoſiuing the Honey in them: A Cruft is formed 
8 tity in the Cell from the firſt, and this thickens by Degrees. It 
preſerves the Honey below, and the Bees that diſcharge their Quantities into 
the Cell, do not diſcharge them on the Top of this, but always make a Hole 
in it with their Legs, and into this they depoſit what they bring; ſo that 
h ever ſo many Additions are made this Cruſt remains, and each Bee 
that has lodged any Honey under it, new moulds and forms it before he leaves 
it, filling up the Breach he had made in it. : he pe 
The . Cells of the Combs in every Hive are differently filled wich 
Honey, and that intended for different Purpoſes: Some of them are leſt open 
at the Top, except that this Cruſt of thicker Matter juſl deſcribed, is left over 
them to prevent Miſchief from the Air and Accidents : Others, as foon as 
they are compleatly filled, are covered over with a Lid of Wax, the ſame with 
that of the Cell itſelf. Theſe latter are deſtined for after Service ; thoſe which 
are left open are meant to be the Food of the Bees when they cannot go out 
during the Winter Seaſon. Rainy and very windy Weather always keep them 
within the Hive, and in theſe Caſes they feed on this Honey. It has been pre- 
tended. indeed, that they do go our in ſtormy Weather, and that they poiſe Geir 
Bodies by taking up a ſmall Stone between their Legs on this Occaſion. But this 
is of the Number of the falſe Wonders related by the Ancients of Bees, and 
more carefully tranſmitted to us than any Part of their true Hiſtory. They 
never ſtir out in the Time of a Storm, and if overtaken by one while out, 
they will be ſeen haſtening home, and crouding about the Door of the Hive 
to get in, but never with any Stone about them as is pretended; nor if thoſe 
approaching but yet at greater Diſtances be examined, will they be found ta 
have any ſuch thing. What gave Riſe to the Story ſeems to have been, that 
the People who fancied they ſaw the Fact, miſtook for the Bee, a Bee-Fly, 
à Creature with only two Wings and with no Sting, nor ever {warming or 
making Honey: This Creature, though perfectly unlike the Bee in its Nature 
and Qualities, yet reſembles it in Form, and as it builds its Neft or Habitation 
with ſmall Stones, it may have been often ſeen carrying ſuch through the 
Air; and the Miſtake of the Creature being ſeconded by another, of the Intent 
of what it was ſeen doing, ſeems to have been form'd this famous Story of the Bee. 
- Notwithſtanding that Honey is known to be originally lodged in the Flow- 
ers of Plants, and might feem to. be always ready for the Bee there in ſuffi- | 
cient Plenty, it is neceflary that ſeveral Circumſtances concur, in order to its 
being fine and perfect in its Kind. Among 


| theſe are a warm and ſerene 
State of the Air, during the Time in which the Bees are moſt of all employ- 
ed in making it, and a good State of Health in the Bee, as alſo its be 
made at a Time when many fragrant Plants are in Flower, and in a Place 
where ſuch grow not too far off, 852 = 
| | 5 X Honey 


Foney taken out of the new Combs early in the Summer is vaſtly preferable 


to that taken from the ſame Hive in Autumn. The Reaſon of this is, that the 
Bees, during the Time of their making the former, have been in a- more healthy 
and vigorous State; and that there have been fragrant Flowers in greater Num- 
ber and Perfection at that Seaſon, than later in the dummer. 
Honey, diſtill'd in Balneum Marie, yields from the Pound, firſt three Ounces 
of a limpid Phlegm, inſipid to the Taſte, but having the Smell of Honey; 
this Liquor, which is what Chemiſts call the Dew of Honey, though infipid to 
the Taſte, contains a latent Acid, which manifeſts” itſelf on Experiment. It 
turns Syrup of Violets red, and makes all the other Changes in Bodies cat any 
other weak Acid may be expected to do; but it is of the Number of tho 
which are too weak to ferment, either with the volatile or fix d Alkalis. The 
Veſſel being now remov'd out of the Balneum Mariz, and placed in a Sand- 
heat, there ariſe next two Ounces of a yellowiſh and limpid Liquor, of an acrid 
Taſte, of a ſtrong Smell of Honey, and ſomewhat empyreumatic ; this turns 
*the Syrup of Violets red more eaſily than the former, and therefore is a ſtronger 
Acid, but neither does this ferment with Alkalis. On encreafing the Fire there 
ariſe white Clouds into the Head of the Veſſel and the Receiver, which con- 
denſe into a third Liquor of a reddiſh Colour, and empyreumatic Smell, and yet 
not diſagreeable; there will be about an Ounce and a half of this, it is call'd 
Spirit of Honey: This is of an acrid and burning Taſte, and is a much ſtronger 
Acid than either of the former, for it ferments with any fix'd Alkali; which is 
a Proof that the former Liquors, and other weak Acids of a like Kind, are not of 
a Nature different from other Liquors of the ſame Denomination; nor poſſeſs, 
as ſome pretend, ſome of the Qualities of Acids and not others; but barely, 
that there requires a certain Degree of Acidity to ferment with Alkalis which 
they have not. On encreaſing the Fire yet more, Clouds ariſe again, and there 
is a fourth Liquor produced, this is about an Ounce in Quantity, and is of an 
orange Colour : K is of an acid Taſte, but leſs acrid than the former Liquor, 
having evidently ſome Portion of Oil among it which ſoftens it: It ferments 
with Alkalis however like the former, and in the ſame manner turns Syrup of 
Violets red. From a Pound of Honey put into a Cucurbit, which is the proper 
Veſſel for carrying on this Part of the Diſtillation, there will now remain at the 
Bottom ſomewhat more than ſeven Ounces of a blaek and ſpungy Coal; this 
is to be taken out and put into a Retort, a ſtrong Fire made under this Veſſel 
will now raiſe from this ſeemingly dry Coal three Ounces and a half of an 
Orange colour'd or reddiſh brown my we which ſtains the Hands on touching 
them; this is of an empyreumatic Smell, but with ſomething fragrant and 
agreeable in it, and of a very acrid acid Taſte; after this Liquor there comes 
over a ſmall Quantity of thick Oil like Tar, this is alſo of an acrid Taſte, which 
is owing to ſome of the Salts of the Honey being mix'd with it. 

There is more than this trifling Quantity of Oil in the Honey, but it does 
not come over ſeparate; all the other Liquors contain more or leſs of it, but it 
does not ſhew itſelf till after ſome Time ſtanding, when it - precipitates to the 
Sides and Bottom of the Bottles they are kept in. _— 

The Matter remaining in the Retort, after this laſt Produce of the Honey, 
is about three Ounces and a half: It is a very light and ſpungy _ 
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almoſt inſipid to the Taſte, but ſeeming yet to contain a ſmall Portion of Salt. 
This Coal placed on an open Fire for Calcination, in an unglaz'd earthen Veſſel, 
readily takes Fire, and burns like a Piece of Charcoal: It does not howeve 
fall into Aſhes, but remains a Coal or Cinder {till after all the burning; this 
taſtes inuch more ſaline than before: Thrown into any Acid it ferments in the 
manner of a common Alkali; and in fine, being lixiviated in the common Way, 
it yields about ſeven Grains of a fix d alkaline Salt, no way different from that 
of any vegetable Subſtance, that yields a pure Alkali by Incineration. If the 
Coal produced by the laſt burning of the Caput Mortuum be powder'd, and a 
Knife touch'd with a Load-ſtone, or an artificial or natural Magnet, be drawn 


over it, a conſiderable Quantity of Particles will be attracted from the reſt, and 


fe by adhering to the Knife or Magnet. Theſe are true Iron; and it is 
remarkable, that all — Aſhes yield more or leſs of the ſame Metal, 
/// ö 
Honey is an excellent Pectoral, and is detergent, aperient, and diuretic. It 
ſhould always be clarify d by melting it over the Fire, either alone, or with the 
Whites of , and taking off the Scum, before it is uſed in Medicine. The 
Chemiſts pretend to have made an acid Spirit from it, which is a Solvent for 
Gold, but we have only their own Aſſurance of it, no Body elſe ever having 
ſeen ſuch a Liquor. » . ra ata ak 5. 
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A etc] Productions from Animal 
Uſed in MEDICINE 


Of theſe we ks only two: 
SerRMA Cxzri, and len TrRVOcOL LA. 


CHAPTER L 


SAA Corr. 


HE Engli 6 Name of this Drug 8 no W than a a of 
the Latin one, and that is ſo improper a one, that it were to be wiſhed 


Vo had a better in both Languages. The Ignorance of the People who firſt 


uſed this Medicine, gave it a Name which ſeems to expreſs its being the Semen 
of the Whale, but it is in Reality no more than a Freparaon of the Oil, with 
which that Fiſn abounds. 


Sperma Ceti is a fine bright, white, and ſemi - pellucid Sander ; compoſed 


of a fine furfuraceous Subſtance, form'd into oblong Flakes, very light, 


ſoft, and unctuous to the Touch; inflammable, ſoluble in Oil, but not in 

watery Menſtruums; of ſcarce * Smell _ freſh and fine, and of a ſoft, 
agreeable, and unctuous firmeſt, and whiteſt- Flakes 
of it are to be choſen. 12 7 18 able to rancid, and yellowiſh in 
keeping, and the ſmaller. Er contract this bad Quality ſooner than 
the larger. 8 


The firſt l the Wend frems to 1. had of Sperma Citi, was the 


finding it ſwimming on the Surtyee ef. che Water in the Northern Seas: And we 


are not to wonder, that People wha knew no more of its Origin than 
_ . what they were inform'd of by thoſe who found it ſo floating on the Sea, 

refer'd it td the mineral Claſs, ſuppoſed it to be a Bitumen form'd in the 
Bowels of the Earth, and thrown up from the Bottom of the 88 as was 
the Opinion of Schroder, and others of his Time. It was ſoon after diſcover'd. 
however, that the Head of a peculiar Species of Whale afforded a fatty Sub- 
ſtance, which when boil'd, and properly prepared, was analogous to this. And 
hence it was ſoon deduced, that the Maſſes of it firſt found were of the ſame 
Origin; that they had been formerly an oily Matter in this Fiſh, which getting 
looſe on the periſhing of the dead Carcaſs, or by any other Means had. been 
waſh d and bleach'd by the Salt- Water, and the Sun, into the Form in which 


x was then found. The — of its being the Sperm or Semen of the Whale 
was 
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vas about as early as the firſt Diſcovery that it belonged to that Animal, and 
ſeems to have been form'd merely on Account of its Whiteneſs. 
The Species of Whale, from the Head of which Sperma Ceti was firſt pre- 
pared, and to which it was long thought to be peculiar, is of the Number of 
thoſe rang d in a peculiar Genus by Artedi, under the Name of Catadon,, 
from their having Teeth in the under Jaw: He has diſtinguiſhed this Species 
by the Name of Catadon fiſtula in Crvice, the tooth'd Whale, with. a Pipe or 
Opening for the Diſcharge of Water in its Neck. 
Sibbald, who had dy examined the ſeveral Species of Whales, calls 
 Balena major in inferiore tantum Maxilla dentata macro-cephala bipinnis , Cluffus 
and many of the earlier Writers have deſcribed it under the Name of Cre; 
and the Dutch call it, the Pot-Whale Fiſh, and + ; 
It grows to ſixty Feet or more in meafures near forty Feet 
round in the thickeſt Part. It has a very large Head, and the Teeth in the | 
lower Jaw are no leſs than forty-two in number; they are diſpoſed in two 
Series or Rows, and are each as thick as a Man's Thumb: It has no Fin upon 
the Back, and in its Shape, and other Particulars, reſembles the * 
Whales, having the Tail placed horizontally, or tranſverſely to the Body, 
OE e 0s and the Structure of the internal Parts who the 
The Sperma Ceti of the Shops was firſt made from the Head of this Fiſh ; 
the Oil obtained from its Brain, and the Diploe of the Cranium, fu all 
that we had of it; and hence the conſiderable Price it long kept at. It was 
ſome Time after found out however, that any Whale Oil would do as well as 
this, and the Price ſoon fell Sony "rg upon this. At t it is made in 
England from Whale Oil of an the Settlings of our Oiknen's larger 
Veſſels p larly, which are foiled. with a Lixivium of German Pot-Aſh, or 
what is calPd in the Pearl-. till white and firm; and then, after 
feveral other Melti and a thorough 


Separation of what faline Particles 
might have got into the Matter, it is w 


Flakes we ſee it in. The Proceſs is eaſy, but it ires Care, and a nice In- 
ſpection towards the End: If not ſufficiently boiled it is apt to turn yellow, 
and grow rancid very ſoon. 

Ceti is therefore Oil of the animal Kind, render'd very ſweet and fit 
for internal Uſe: Accordingly its Virtues are thoſe of an Emollient, and Pecto- 
ral, it is excellent in Coughs, and other Diſorders of the Breaſt ; and a very good 
Ingredient in external Applications, ſuch as Liniments, and the like. It very 
readily diſſolves in Oil! or any fatty Subſtance, for the latter Purpoſes; and 
for the former, it blends with | the - Yolk of an Egg, and after that Mixture, 
With * aqueous Fluid, and makes a Pleaſant kind of Emulſion. 


CHAPTER 


cold cut out with Knives into the 


89% ISINGLASS. 


CHAPTER H. 
IcaTHYOCOLLA. 


| Hinglaſs. 
I E have a Cuſtom of calling two _ Bodies by the ſame 


common Name of Iſinglaſs in the Shops: The one a mineral Pro- 
duction, a kind of Talk already deſcribed in the firſt Part ef this Work under 
its proper Name : The other a Preparation from the animal Kingdom, which is 
the Subject of this Chapter. 3 Cre 
The Icbibyocolla, or Iſinglaſs of the animal Kingdom, is a tough and firm 
| Subſtance, of a whitiſh Colour, and in ſome Degree tranſparent ; it is light, 
moderately hard, very flexile, and of ſcarce any Smell, and very little Taſte : 
Taken into the Mouth however, it by Degrees melts in it; and boiPd in 
Water, or Milk, it diſſolves and thickens the Fluid into a kind of Jelly; upon 
the whole, it in many things reſembles Glue, but that it is cleanlier and ſweeter. 
We uſually receive it in twiſted Pieces, of an oblong and rounded Figure, and 
bent into the Shape of a Staple, or Horſe-ſhoe ; this our Druggiſts uſually beat 
and pull to Pieces, and fell it in thin Shreds like Skins, which eaſily diffolve. 
Beſide this Kind of round Ifinglaſs, we meet with ſome in ſmall, thin, ſquare 
' Cakes, white and very tranſparent, theſe are the fineſt of all; but there is alſo 
a very coarſe and bad ſort, inferior to all the reſt, ſometimes brought in this 
ſquare Form. Iſinglaſs, of whatever Shape it be, is to be choſen clean, 
whitiſh, and pellucid; the foul, ſpotted, and brown, is always to be rejected. 
The Fiſh from which Iſinglaſs is prepared is one of the cartilaginous Kind: 
It is rank*d by Artedi among the Chondropterygii, and deſcribed by him very 
judiciouſly as a Species of Sturgeon, under the Name of Accipenſor Tuberculis 
carens, the Sturgeon that has no Tubercles. Plim has mentioned it under the 
Name of the Mario, and Icbibyocolla; and other Authors under thoſe of Huſo, Exos, 
and [tchthyocolla. Ray, and others, affirm, that the Iſinglaſs of the Shops is 
prepared from ſeveral different Fiſh of the cartilaginous Kind, the Huſo, the 
Ichthyacolla, and the Antacæus Boryſthenis ; but the Truth is, there is only one 
Fiſh which it is made from, but that Fiſh is call'd by all theſe different Names. 
The Huſo Germanorum of Geſner, Willughby, and Ray, which is the Ichibyocolla 
of Rondeletius, and the Capſo, and Colepeſec of the Italians, the Exos, and 
1chthyocolla of the ſame Authors; the Ichrhyocolla Piſcis of Jobnſon, Willugbby, 
Ray, and Bellonius; and the Aatacæus of Elian, Sirabo, and the Moderns, 
will by any Body, who will be at the Pains of comparing the Deſcriptions 
in the ſeveral Authors, be found to be in Reality one and the ſame Fiſh, de- 
ſcribed under different Circumſtances. | . 
It grows to eighteen, twenty, or twenty-five Feet in Length, and in its 
general Figure greatly reſembles the Sturgeon. Its Snout is very long, and is 
ornamented with ſeveral Beards, or oblong and narrow Excreſcences ; there are 
uſally four, or elſe eight of them: The Body is roundiſh, but ſomewhat flat- 
| ed, very long in proportion to its Thickneſs, and much thicker toward the 
Head than near the Tail: It has only one Fin on the Back, and that is near the 
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Tail; it has two at the Breaſt, two others at the Belly, and one below the 
Aperture of the Anus : It has no Scales: Its Back is blackiſh, and its Belly yel- 
lowiſh : It is frequent in the Danube, the Boryſtbenes, the Volga, and many other 
of the larger Rivers of Europe. . A 

The Method of preparing the chthyocolla from it is this: They cut off all 
the Fins cloſe to the Fleſh, and take out the Bladder, Stomach, and Inteſtines; 
they waſh theſe very clean, then cut them in Pieces, and throwing them into 
a large Quantity of Water they let them ſteep four and twenty' Hours; and 
after this they kindle a Fire under the Veſſel, and keep the Liquor juſt boiling 
till the greater Part of the Matters are diſſolved; they then ftir the whole 
briſkly about, then ſtrain it through Flannels, and ſet the Liquor by to cool. 

When cold there is a large Quantity of Fat uſually form'd upon it, which is 
carefully ſkim'd off, and the clear Liquor is pour'd off, from the groſſer Part 
which ſubſide, is put over the Fire again, and gently evaporated and Nkim'd 
afreſh all the Time, till by Trials they find, that on letting a Spoonful of it 
cool it will harden into the Conſiſtence of Glew. Great Care is taken to k 
the Fire very gentle to prevent burning, toward the End of the Evaporation : 
They then pour it out upon a large ſmooth wooden Table, and as it cools 
form it into the Maſſes we meet with it in, by cutting and rolling it up. 

The greateſt Quantity of Iſinglaſs is made in Ruſa: We have it principally 
from Holland, the Dutch contracting for moſt of it before it is made. ; 
It is an excellent Agglutinant and Strengthner, and is often preſcribed in 
un: and Broths, but rarely enters any Compoſitions of the-re medicinal 

Form. The Wine-Coopers uſe a much greater Quantity of it than the 
Apothecaries: It is the moſt efficacious, as well as the moſt ſafe and innocent 
of all the Ingredients they uſe for clearing their Wines. 2 
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BROTANUM 
A Abſinthium 


Althæa Root 
Alum | 
Alum, Preparations of 


Amber | 
Amber, Preparations of 
Ambergreaſe 

_ Amethyſt 
Amianthus 


Amomum verum 
Ammoniac Salt 
Ammoniacum 
Ampelites 
Amygdala 
Anacardium 
Anagallis 
Anchuſa 
Angelica Root 
Aniſe Seed 


Abſinthium Romanum 


T H E 


INDEX 


Aniſum Stellatum 
Anime | 
AntiheQicum Poterii 
Antimony | | 
Antimony, Preparations of 
Aparine | 


Armenian Stone 
Arſenic 
Artemiſia 
Aſarabacca 
Aſarum 
—— 
A : N 
1 
After Samius 
Aſteria 

Aſteria 
Atriplex 
Avellana Purgatrix 


Auricula Judæ 


Auripigmentum 
Aurum 

Aurum Mufivum 
Aurum potabile 


* 
Baccz Agni Caſti 


Baccæ Lauri 
Baccæ Alkekengi 
Baccz Juniperi 
Baccæ Myrti 


Balanus Myrepfica 


Balauſtiæ 
Balauſtines 
5 * 


Balſamum Ju 


x 


Baim of Gilead 

Balſamum _— 
aicum 

Balſam of Peru 

Balſamum Peruvianum 

Balſamum Tolutanum 

Barbadoes Tar 

Bardanz Radix 

Baum 

Bayberries 

Bdellium 


Bean purging 


Becabunga 

Behen Radix 
Belemnites 

Ben Nut 

Bengal Bean 
Benjamin 
Benzoinum 

Beryl] 

Retonica 

Betony 

Bezoar foſſile 
Bezoars 8 
Be zoar Germanicum 
Birthworts 
Biſhopſweed Seed 


Biſmuth 


Miſmuth, Flowers of 
Biſmuth, Magiſtery of 
Biſtorta 
Bitumen judaicum 
Black Currants 
Blois, Bole of 
Bloodſtone 
Blood ſlone, green 
Bole Armenic, red 
Bolus Armena alba 
Bolus Armena flava 
Bolus Bleſenſis, 
Bolus Bohemica 
Bolus fuſca 

Bolus pallide fuſca 
Rolus rubra Gallica 


Bolus Toccavienſis 


Borage Flower 
Borax | 
Brimſtone 


Brooklime 


Broom 


Brown Bole 
Bryonia 


Buckbeans 
Bufonites 
Bugloſs Flowers 
Burdock Root 
Burnt Lead 


Butchers Broom Root 


Butterburr Root 
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Cacao 
Cad mia 


Calamine 
Calamintha 


Calamus Aromaticus verus 
Calamus Aromaticus 


Calcareus Lapis 


Camphire 


„ 


| Campechianum Ligaum 
Canekla Alba hp 


Cannel Coal 
Cantharides 
Capparis Cortex 


Capivi Balſam 


Caranna | 
Caraway Seed 
Cardamoms 


Cardiaca 


Carduus Benedictus 


Carlina 


Carnelian 


Carthamus Seed 
Caryophyllus 
Caſcarilla 

Caſhew Nut 

Caſſia Fiſtula 

Caſſia Caryophyllata 
Caſſia lignea 
Caſſumunar 

Caſtor 

Catechu | 
Catmint : 


Cats Eye 


Centaurium minus 
Cepa 


Con. 


Ceratitis Lapis 
Cerus 


Ceruſſa 


Chalcitis 


Chalk 


Chamædrys 
Cham æpi 


Chelæ Cancrorum 
Chian Earth 


China Root 

Chocolate Nut 

Cimolia Alba 
Ci molia Alba antiquorum 
Cimolia purpuraſcens 
Cimolia purpuraſcens 
Cineres Ruſſici 

Cinnabar native 

Cinnabar artificial 
Cinnamon 


Citrull Seeds 


Clove 


Clove July flowers 


Cobalt 


Cocculus Indicus 


Cochineal 
Cochlearea 
Codaga Pali 
Coffee 


Collyrium 3 


Colocynth 


Colubrinum Lignum 
Comfry Root 
Common Salt 


DaAyli 
Dates 


| Daucus Seed 


Detitalium 
Diamond 


Diaphoreticum Joviale 
Dictamnum Creticum 


Dill Seed 


Dittany of Crete 
Dittany white 
Divine Stone 


Dock Root 
Dodder 
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' Doronicum 
Dracontium 
Dragons 


Dragon's Blood 


Dwarf Elder 


E. 


Eagle Stone 
Earths 


_ Engliſh „„ 
Ens Veneris Boyle's 


Entalium 
Entrochus 
Enula | 
Eryngo Root 
Eryſimum, 
Eſula 

Euphorbium 


Flores Bugloſſi 


Flores Caryophylli 
Flores Chamæmeli 
Flores Hyperici 
Flores Lamii 
Flores Lavandulz 


Flores Lillii Convallii 


Flores Paralyſis 


Flores Perſicz 
Flores Roriſmarini 


Flores Roſarum 
Flores Sambuci 
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Flores Tilia 
Flores Violarum 
Fluellin 

Fluor 
Fznugreek Seed 
Fraxinella 
French Bole, red 
French Bole, yellow 


G. 


Gagates 
Galactites 
Galangals 
Galega 
_ Galls 
Galbanum 
Gamboge 
Garlick 
_ Gentian 
Geniſta 
Geranium 
German Bezoar 
_ Germander 
Ginger 


_. Ginleng 


. Gloſſopetra 
Glycyrrhiza 
Goats Blood 
Goats Rue 
n 
Gourd Seed 
Grana Regia 
Grana Tiglia 
Graminis Radix 


»Granatus 


Gratiola 
Ground Ivy 


Ground iverwort 


Ground Pine 
Guaiacum 

Gum Arabic 

Gum Lac 

Gum Tragacantha 
Gypſum 


Hæmatites 
Hartwort Seed 
Harts-Horn 
Hederæ Terreſtris 
Hedge Hyſſop 
Hedge Muſtard 
Heliotropium 
Hellebore, black 
Hellebore, white 
Hempſeed _ 
Henbane Seed 


> Jalap 


Juniper Berries 


Herb Maſtick 
HermodaQtyl 
Hibernicus Lapis 
Hippocampus 
Hoarhound 
Honey 
Horminum 
Horſemint 
Hyacynth 
Hydrargyrum 

Hy ppociſtidis Succts 
Hyſſopus 


aſpis 


Ichthyocol la 


Jet 


Jews Ears 
Jews Stone 
Ignatius's Bean 


Indian Leaf 


Indian Berry 
Infernal Stone 
Ipecacuanha 
Iris Root 
Iriſb Slate 
Iron 


Iron, Preparations of 


Ifinglaſs Stone 
Iſinglaſs 


Kermes 


Labdanum 


Lacca 


Lapathi Radix 
Lapis Armenus 
Lapis Bezoardicus foſſilis 


Lapis Calaminaris 
Lapis Calcarius 


Lapis Ceratites 


Lapis Divinus 
Lapis Galactites 
Lapis Hæmatites 
Lapis Hibernicus 
Lapis Infernalis 


Lapis Judaicus 


Lapis Lazuli 


Lapis Melitites 


Lapis Morochthus 


Lapis Nephriticus 
Lapis Selenites 
Lapis Specularis 


Lapis Thyites 

. Lig Lazuli 
Lavender Cotton 
Lavendula 
Lavender Flowers 


Lemnian Earth, white 
Lemnian Earth, yellow 
Lentiſk Wood 
Lichen Terreſtris 
Lillü Albi Radix 
Lilly of the Valley 
Lime 


Lime, Preparations of 


Lime Flowers 
Linſeed 
Linum Catharticum 
Liquid Ambar 
Liquid Storax 
Liquorice 
Liquorice Juice 
Little Centaury 
Litharge 50 
Lithargyrus 
Liverwort 
Load-Stone. 
ood _ 
Ludus Helmontii | 
Lujula 


Majorana 
Malabathrum 
Malachites 
Mallow 
Malteſe Earth 
Mara 
Manati Lapis 
Mandragora 
Mandrake 
Manganeſe 
Manna 
Marcaſita 
Marga 
Margaritz _ 
Marjoram 
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270 
249 
247 
213 


27 


423 


390 


17 
222 
182 


203 


195 
694 


Marle 
Marrubium 
Marum 


Marſhmallow Root 


M aſterwort 


Mentha piperata 


Mercurialis 


Mercury 


Moſchus 


Naſturtium Aquaticum 


Natrum 


Navew Seed 
Nepeta | 
Nephritic Stone 
Nephritic Wood 
Ninzin 

Nitre 


Nitre of the Ancients 


Nitre, Preparations of 


Nuclei Pini 
Nutmeg 


97, C 


Nux Moſchata 
Nux Cupreſſi ® 
Nux Piſtachia 
Nux Vomica 


Nymphææ Radix 
O. 


Ochre, yellow 
Ochra 

Oil of Earth 
Oil of Petre 


Oleum Terræ 
Olibanum 


a piment | 
Os de Corde Cervi 


Os Sepiæ 


Ofteccolla 
Oſtracites 


Pæoniæ Radix 
Parætonium 
Pareira brava 
Parietaria 
Parſley Root 
Parſley Seed 
Paſſulz 
Pavana Wood 
Pearls 
Pedro del Porco 
Pellitory of the Wall 
Pellitory of Spain 
Pentaphyllum 
Pennyroyal 
Pepper 
Pepper Mint 
Peruvian Balſam 
Peruvian Bark 
Petaſitis 
Petroleum 
Petroſelini Radix 
Pila Cervina 
Pimenta 
Pimpernel 
Pine Kernel; 
Fiony Root 
Pipe Shell 
Piſſæleum Indicum 
Piſſaſphaltum 


1 


457 
509 
495 
$04 
65 
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Piſtachias 

Plaiſter Stone 
Plumbum 
Plumbum uſtumm 
Pnigitis Dioſcoridis 
Pnigitis Galeni 
Polygonoti Radix 
Polypody Root 
Pompholix 

Potaſh 

Pulegium 


Pumex 


Purging Flax 
Pyrethrum 


Pyrites 


Quickſilver 


Raiſins 
Rattleſnake Root 


Red French Bole 
Reddle 


Red Lead 


Rhabarbarum 
Rhapontic 


Rhodium Lignum 


Rhubarb 

Ribeſia ni 

Ricini * 
Roman Wormwood 


Roſemary F lowers 
Roſes 


Roſewood © 
Rubia Tinctorum 
Rubrica fabrilis 


Rubrica Sinopica 
Ruby | 
Rue 


Ruſci Radix 


Ruſma 
Ruta 


Sabina 


Saccharum 


Saccharum Saturni 
Saffron 


Sagapenum 
Sage 


Sal Aquarum Miscralius 


Sal Gem 
Sal Jovis 
Sal Martis 


Sal Ammoniacum 


Sal Ammon. Preparations of 


Salt Common 
Salt Com. Preparations of 
Salts Simple 
Salts Metalline 
Salt of Iron 
Salvia 
Samian Earth brown 
Samian Earth — 
Sandarach 
Sandarach Reſin 
Sanguis Draconis 
Sanguis Hirci 
Santala 
Saponaria Terra 
Sapphire 
Sapphirina Aqua 
Sarcocolla 
Sarda 
 Sarſaparilla 
Saſſ ifras j 
Savin 
Saunders. 
Saxifrage Rider 
Scammony 
Schænanth 
Scilla 
Soeincus 
Scordium 
Scrophulariæ Radix 
Scurvygtaſs | 
Sea Horle 
Sea Salt 
Sebeſten 
Selenites 
Semen Acetoſz - 
Semen Ammeos 
Semen Anethi 
Semen Anil 
Semen Apii 
Semen Cannabis 
Semen Carthami 
Semen Citrulli 
Semen Carui 
Semen Coriandri 
Semen Cucumeris 
Semen Cucurbitæ 
Semen Cymini 
Semen Dauct 
Semen Feœniculi 
Semen Fœnugræci 
Semen Hyoſciami 
Semen Lini 
Semen Melonis 
Semen Napi 
Semen Petroſelini 
Semen Pſyllii 
Semen Santonicum 
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633 Semen Sinapeos 
Semen Seſeleos 
Semen Thaſpios 
Senega Gummi 
Sena 
Seneca Root 
Serpentaria Virginiana 
Serpentine Stone | 
Silver ; 
Silver Chalk 
Sima Rouba 
Snakewood 
Smallage Seed 
Smalt 
Smiris 
Solomons Seal Root 
_ Sorrell Seed 
Southernwood 
Sory 
Spaniſh Flies 
Specularis Lapis 
Sperma Ceti 
Spignell 
 Spikenard 
Spiritus Nitri 


unge 


Spurge Laurell 
Squammæ Eris 
r 
Stachas Arabica 

Stannum 5 

Staphiſagria 
Starry Aniſe 
Staveſeacre 

Steatites 

Storax 

Styrax 

Styrax liquida | 
Succinum. 
Succus Acaciæ 

Succus Glycyrrhize 

Succus Hypociſtidis 

Sor | 

Sugar of Lead 
Sulphur 
Sulphur, Preparations of 
Symphiti radix 


Tachamahacca 
Talcum Fibroſum 
Talcum Venetum 
Talk Engliſh 

Talk Venetian 
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Tamarinds 
Tanacetum 

Tanzy 

Tartar 

Terebinthinæ 

Tea 

Terra Alba Magni Ducis 
Terra Caia 

Terra Cimolia Alba 
Terra Eretria 

Terra Goltbergenſis 
Terra Lemnia Alba 
Terra Noceriana 


Terra Lemnia Flava 


Terra Lemnia Rubra 
Terra Lignicenſis Lutea 


Terra Livonica Lutea 
Terra Livonica Rubra 


Terra Melia 
Terra Melina 
Terra Pnigitis 


Terra Portugalli aa 
Terra Rubra Magni Ducis 


Terra Melitenſis 


Terra Samia Alba 


Terra Samia Fuſca 
Terra Seleneuſiaca 


Terra Silefiaca 
Terra Sinopica 


Terra Strigonienſis 


Terra Turcica 


Ti in Salt of 
Tinctura Auri 
Tobaccopipe Clay 
Tolu Balſam 
Tooth Shell 
Topaz 
Tormentilla 
Tragacantn 
Treacle Muſtard Seed 
Trifolium paluſtre 
Tripela a 
Trochites 

Turbith Root 
Turche ſia 
Turmeric 
Turpentines 
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Zaffer 

Zedoary 
Zerumbeth 

Zibethum 


Vitriols 
Vitriol blue 
Vitriol 


Vitriol white 
VUnguis Odoratus 


Ungula Alces 
Unicorns Horn 
Unicornu foſſile 
Vomic Nut 


Water 

Waters Mineral 
Waters Saline 
Waters Sulphureous 
Waters Terrene 


Water Creſs 
Water Lilly Root 


Wax 


White Lilly Root 


Wild Marjoram 
Winters Bark 


Winter Cherries 


Woodlice 


Wood Sorrel 


Wormwood 


Worm Seeds 


Zinchi Flores 
Zank _ 
Z1nziber 
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Virginian Snake Root 
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